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November 10 
November 22 
November 27 
December 1 


December 12 
December 15-16 
December 16 


January 3 
January 3 


THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1967—68 


FALL SEMESTER 


Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration sessions 


Friday 
Advising Saturday 


Advising of transfer students Monday 

Placement tests Monday 

Orientation Assembly required of all new students Mon- 
day 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Monday 
Wednesday 


Application for February graduation due as a part of 


Registration: Tuesday 


registration 

Classes begin Thursday 

Subjects of Master's Theses of February candidates due 
Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Application for November Ed.D. Comprehensive Exam- 
inations due Saturday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 

Veterans Day (holiday) Friday 

Thanksgiving Recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Doctoral Dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Application for January Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Compre- 
hensive Examinations due Tuesday 


International Affairs and Public Affairs Master's Compre- 
hensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

Christmas Recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Wednesday 

Master's Theses of February candidates due Wednesday 
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January 6 
January 6 


January 10 
January 13-20 


1968 
January 15—24 


January 18 
January 22 

* January 25-27 
January 29 
February 2 
February 6 
February 22 
March 21 
March 23 


March 23 
April 1 
April 6 

April 16 
April 19-20 


April 20 


April 26 
May 15 
May 16 
May 18-25 
May 30 
June 2 


June 2 


1968 


1968 


September 17-18 


AND GRADUATE 


National Teacher Examinations Saturday 


Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Sat- 
urday 


Last day of Fall-semester Classes Wednesday 


Examination Period Saturday—Saturday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Advising for freshmen, sophomores, and all new students 
Monday-Wednesday 


Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Placement Tests Monday 

Registration: Thursday—Saturday 

Spring Semester Classes begin Monday 

Subjects of Master's Theses of June candidates due Friday 
University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Thursday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 


Application for April Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Compre- 
hensive Examinations due Saturday 


National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Doctoral Dissertations of June candidates due Monday 
Spring Recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Tuesday 

International Affairs and Public Affairs Master's Compre- 
hensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations Sat- 
urday 


Master’s Theses of June candidates due Friday 
Last day of Spring-semester Classes Wednesday 
Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 
Examination period Saturday—Saturday 
Memorial Day (holiday) Thursday 
Baccalaureate Service Sunday 

Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS? 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration: Tuesday-W ednesday 


* Registration is conducted alphabetically according to the first let- 
ter of the student’s surname. The alphabetical breakdown and the 
hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes which 
is available well in advance of each semester. 

t Dates will be announced in the Calendar of the 1968 Summer 
Sessions Catalogue published in December 1967. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washing- 
ton University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
gress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out 
of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages therefore, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Wash- 
ington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Univer- 
sity he had hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim to 
develop the University ideal in the Nation's Capital with a view toward meeting 
the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional prin- 
ciples of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re- 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 


To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University 
to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the Nation's 
Capital and the Washington community in continuing the development of a 
great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available 
in the Nation's Capital are basic to the continuous development of the Univer- 
sity's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of high 
standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all students 
whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major missions of 
the University. 

A. balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part 
of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an enlarg- 
ing student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to sup- 
ply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research which 
it espouses. 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions, as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and upper divi- 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission to 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and a two-year ter- 
minal Associate in Arts curriculum in Accounting. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers advanced study, and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master 
of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine. 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Laws, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical 
Science; and special programs in Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical Engineering. Gradu- 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed- 
ucation; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education, 
Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Administration; the Grad- 
uate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The School also has 
academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the following de- 
grees: Bachelor of Business Administration, Bachelor of Science in General 
Studies with concentrations in accounting and business administration, Master 
of Science in Business Administration, Master of Science in Financial Manage- 
ment, Master of Science in Governmental Administration, Master of Science in 
Personnel Administration, and Master of Science in Public Administration. The 
administration of these off-campus programs is handled by the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 5 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
to the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degree of 


Ta a . 
; Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooper- 
DAN the School of Medicine in offering the combined degrees of (1) Bachelor of Arts and 

9ctor of Medicine and (2) Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine. 
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Master of Arts. The School of Public and International Affairs has academic 
jurisdiction over the off-campus program leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in International Affairs, which is administered bv the College of Gen- 
eral Studies. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in General 
Studies with concentrations in history, mathematics, political science, and psy- 
chology; and Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science. The 
College of General Studies also administers the off-campus programs over which 
the School of Government and Business Administration and the School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs have academic jurisdiction. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students not 
candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Summer Sessions. 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA, INC. 


Five universities in Washington, D. C.—The American University, The Catho- 
lic University of America, The George Washington University, Georgetown 
University, and Howard University—have formed a Consortium through which 
they are coordinating the use of their respective graduate facilities. As the ar- 
rangement develops, the graduate student who is in an approved program lead- 
ing to a graduate degree in any one of the universities will increasingly have the 
opportunity to select from the combined offerings of all five universities the 
particular courses which best meet his needs. 

Participation is open to graduate students, full-time or part-time, working 
toward degrees at the Master’s or Doctor’s level. Degree programs in the fol- 
lowing are presently excluded: Canon Law, Dentistry, Law, Medicine, Nursing, 
Social Work, and Theology. Similarly excluded are special courses, such as 
private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial study, courses in preparation 
for passing the language requirement, and summer school courses. 

Graduate students are encouraged to study the announcements of graduate 
programs of all five universities. In order to participate in the Consortium pro- 
gram the student must obtain the approval of his adviser. A student may audit 


courses in another university, but may not take courses at another university 
that are available at his own. 


Registration forms and instructions 
student’s university. 
sortium courses. 
study. 


Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


are available from the registrar of the 
The student registers at his own university for all Con- 
He pays only to his own university its charges for graduate 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The University maintains the following Administrative Units: Health Services, 


Veterans Education, the Reading Center, the Speech and Hearing Clinic, and 
the Psychological Clinic. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Research programs sponsored by agencies of the Federal Government and by 
private foundations and industries are conducted. Cooperation between these 
programs and the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature 
and needs of the programs and departments will permit 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is one of the 
medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the American Med- 
ical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Education is a 
charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. The School of Government and Business Administration has main- 
tained full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busi- 
ness Administration since 1961. The Department of Chemistry is on the ap- 
proved list of the American Chemical Society 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington four blocks west of the White 
House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Readily ac- 
cessible are many of the departments of the Government, including the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, the Library 
of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan American Union, the 
National Geographic Society, the World Bank, the Brookings Institution, the 
National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by self-perpetuating Board 
of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 
The members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are di- 
vided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each annual 
Meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
the general library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
and medicine. 

These collections contain approximately 435,900 volumes—329,000 in the 
University Library, 72,900 in the Law Library, and 34,000 in the Medical 
Library. Approximately 15,000 volumes a year are added to the Library's 
resources. Endowments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide 
books in the fields of American civilization, American literature, foreign serv- 
ice, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources 
have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 3,400 periodicals. 

The special subject collections include the library of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, assembled during forty years of its activity in 
Washington and purchased by the University in 1950. The collection contains 
50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pamphlets in the fields of international law 
and relations, history, and economics. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the 
Library service desks. 
is available. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
in the required English courses, and by the reference librarians. The Library 
endeavors to assist students and all members of the University to use the rich 
library resources of Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for 
extensive research. Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other 
libraries in the city and in the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Union, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
other great special collections of the government departments. 

The hours of the University Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m.; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
The Law Library is open Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight; 

Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. The Medical 
Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Saturday, 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 12:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


A classified list on cards of selected recent acquisitions 
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ADMISSION 


THE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at 
the beginning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
record which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 
be returned to the Office of Admissions, 2029 G Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20006. The application for admission to degree candidacy should be 
accompanied by a $25 application fee*. Application for admission to non- 
degree status in the Division of University Studentst should be received, with 
credentials when required, no later than the Friday before the first day of reg- 
istration (see Calendar, pages 7-8). No application fee is charged for admis- 
sion to this Division. 


Records presented become the property of the University and cannot be 
returned. 


STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 


Applicants for degree candidacy are urged to submit the application form and 
complete credentials well in advance of the semester for which they seek ad- 
mission. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
REGULAR ADMISSION 


Students for regular admission who wish to begin college in the fall semester 
Should apply during the fall term of the senior high school year, and no later 


— 


hd Pati 

Ua blication fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to The George Washington 
Jniversity, The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who has pre- 
viously been admitted to degree candidacy. 


t Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when space is needed for 
degree candidates, 
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than March 1. Students graduating at mid-term wishing to begin college in the 
spring semester must apply no later than December 1. Applications and all 
required credentials of students wishing to begin college in either the first or 
second term of the summer session must be received prior to March 1. 

An applicant from a secondary school must send the high school record form 
provided by the University to his high school principal, with the request that 


the completed form be mailed directly to the Office of Admissions. 


EARLY DECISION PLAN 


For the qualified student who wants to begin college in the fall semester and 
receive an early guarantee of spi 


ace, the University offers an early decision plan. 
The student need only indicate on the application form that he wishes an early 
decision and have all required credentials in the Office of Admissions prior to 
November 1. A decision will be mailed by December 15. The declaration of 
intent to attend the University and a $200 tuition deposit (plus an additional 
$200 housing deposit for resident students), nonrefundable, must be submitted 
by January 15 to reserve space. 
If the applicant is accepted under the e 
the deposit by J 


described above. 


arly decision plan but fails to submit 


anuary 15, he will be considered as for regular admission, as 


TRANSFER AND GRADUATE STUDEN rs 

Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions, and applicants for grad- 
uate programs must submit application and required credentials prior to June 1 
for the fall semester, December | for the spring semester, May 1 for the first 
summer session, and June 1 for the second summer session. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
script of his record, even though credits were not earned. 

If high school units are not shown on the 
uate applicant should request his high school t 
of Admissions. 

If an undergraduate applicant h 
Work (C or better on ac 
request that his hi 
Test scores be 


college transcript, the undergrad- 
o submit a transcript to the Office 


as fewer than 60 semester hours of acceptable 
ademic work from an accredited institution), he must 
gh school record and College Entrance Examination Board 
sent to the Office of Admissions. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
Application, required records 
Language (see p 
March 1 for the 


, and scores on the 
age 17) must be receiv 
fall semester and Nove 


Test of English as a Foreign 
ed from foreign applicants no later than 
mber 1 for the spring semester. 
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REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
the Office of Admissions official credentials listing subjects studied, grades re- 
ceived, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended 
are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also needed. 
All records become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


Students from countries whose official language is not English are required to 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for 
making arrangements for taking the test and should address inquires to: TOEFL, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The com- 
pleted application form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton 
Well in advance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks 
admission. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the application, en- 
titles the student to have his test score sent to three different institutions. Reg- 
istration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute 
application for admission to The George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains description 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
Of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and application 
blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the 
applicant by the Office of Admissions. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on- 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
"Transfer and Graduate Students," see page 16. If he applies as a degree candi- 
date and was previously registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended 
One or more higher institutions during his absence from the University, he must 
have complete, official transcripts sent to the Office of Admissions from each 
institution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis 
of regulations currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who has 
previously been admitted to degree candidacy. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
another within the University, see page 35. 
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For detailed admissions requirements, see the appropriate college or school in 
this Catalogue. 


Tests required for admission and Educational Testing Service information are 
described on pages 57 and 149 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 for students ad- 
mitted by "Early Decision Plan," see page 16) will be required of all full-time 


undergraduate students including those readmitted. The deposit is credited 
toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses in 
an approved secondary school, if substanti 
the Advanced Placement Examination. Arrangement for the examination is 
the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or Box 1025, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 

Credit is assigned for examinations with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis of a 
Score report from the Educational Testing Service. This report must be re- 
quested by the student. Examinations with lower 
eration for possible placement 
examination paper sent to the ( 


ated by satisfactory performance in 


grades will be given consid- 
and/or credit if the student arranges to have the 
)ffice of Admissions at the U niversity. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. 
It may be allowed provisionally, 
work. Work of low p 


for transfer. 


and it may be withdrawn for subsequent poor 
ass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered 


SERVICE SCHOOI CREDIT 


A limited amount of credit e 
ered for assignment to qu 
the Office of Admissions 
cating courses succe 
to locate it in the 
Forces. 


arned in service schools since 1941 may be consid- 
alified degree candidates. Veterans should submit to 
photostatic copies of their service school records, indi- 
ssfully completed with sufficient identification of the course 
Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Regular Students.—Regular students are those who have met the entrance 
requirements for candidacy and are registered for degrees or for approved spe- 
cial programs. 

Special (or probational or provisional) Students.—Special (or probational or 
provisional) students are those who are in the process of removing deficiencies 
in order to qualify as “Regular Students.” 


Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance require- 
ments, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office of Admissions, 
2029 G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


REGISTRATION 


THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 

A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
sion to the University issued by the Office of Admissions. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or division 
in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 
mittee. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION* 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. No student who is suspended 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register. 

New Student. -Upon receipt of a letter of admission from the Office of Ad- 
missions, the new student is eligible for registration on the stated days of reg- 
Istration. 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or summer 
session, must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the Office of 
Admissions, before he is eligible for registration. A student registered for the 
spring semester of 1966—67 need not apply for readmission for the fall semester 
1967-68. Such a student is a "Continuing Student." 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the imme- 
diately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon 
Presentation of his student identification card from the previous semester. The 
Student registered for the 1967 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1967—68 fall semes- 
ter on presentation of his 1967 Summer Sessions student identification card. 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 24, 26, 35) 
——— 


: Registration in à given course may be denied students in the Division of University Students when 
Space is needed for degree candidates. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution make up the difference. ; 
The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
year 1967-68. (See pages 24—25 for projected tuition increases for 1968—71.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 


tion, the School of Public and International Affairs; for undergraduate 


study in the Division of University Students; and for courses taken on 


campus by undergraduate students in the College of General Studies: 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester................ i wer DRE amr 


Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour........ 57.00 


For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; for graduate study 
in the Division of University Students; and for courses taken on campus 
by graduate students in the College of General Studies (Exception: doc- 
toral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to continue pay- 
ments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to that date): 


For each semester hour for which a student registers................................. 57.00 


ed under the payment plan in effect before 
are required to register for minimum hour-loads,t as fol- 


Doctoral students not enroll 
July 1, 1967, 
lows: 


1. Full-time doctoral students must register for 


a minimum of 12 se- 
mester hours a semester until 24 hours h 


ave been completed beyond 


* Payment of tuition for a 


Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, 
to the advice and directio: 


during the period of registration, 
n of the member of the f 


aculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional calendar year may be granted without further tuition 
Payment, The student must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 36) during this 
Period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student 
must register for the e 


ntire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course 
t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions. 
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the general examination (Doctor of Business Administration, Doctor 
of Philosophy, Doctor of Public Administration) or until 12 to 24 
hours have been completed beyond the major field examination 
(Doctor of Education); and for a minimum of 4 semester hours a 
semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final ex- 
amination 

Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed 
beyond the general examination (Doctor of Business Administration, 
Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Public Administration) or until 12 
to 24 hours have been completed beyond the major field examination 
(Doctor of Education); and for a minimum of 4 semester hours a 
semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final ex- 
amination. 


N 


For students registered for doctoral degrees in the Graduate Council (now 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences)* and the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to con- 
tinue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 


For work leading to and including the general examination...................... $1,625.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination......................... 1,625.00 


For students registered for the Doctor of Education degree? prior to July 
1, 1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 
prior to that date: 


For work leading to and including the major field examination................ 2,031.2 
For work leading to and including the final examination........................... 1,218.75 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. 
When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee 
the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are deter- 
mined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 


HORE in régi BI es ue e feeb et IR. Pas $10.00 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees 25.00 
Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 

Health Care Administration.................... eerte HORRORE i» 25.00 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis... entente 1 6.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 55.00 


* The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $406.25 a semester or in full at the beginning of each 
Stage of the doctoral discipline. No “continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third year is 
Needed for completion of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time is needed, the 
Student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 
f As long as there is an unpaid balance for the part of the program on which the student is working, 
he must make at least the minimum tuition payment of $203.13 at each fall and spring registration 
(and for any summer session in which he registers for academic work). 

If the total fee is paid for the part of the program on which the student is working, he may con- 
tinue to register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Research, until the 
expiration of the time allowed for that part of his program. 
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Residence Hall Fees (see page 40) 
Special Fees 


Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable 


—————— $25.00 

Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: 

Charged each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate student, 

except early decision freshMen..........00.0..essevoessscesessecsecesossesseseseessosesssossscossoss 100.00 

Charged each freshman admitted by the early decision plan...................... 200.00 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable: 

Charged each resident student except early decision freshmen.................. 100.00 

Charged each student admitted by the early decision plan........... 200.00 


AUNT TELAM 9.00—13.00 


Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period.... 15.00 


Spaass H1 0900 Pe daosine Neat SeU SPP Sei Ta90 09980 09000000000 009000 99 900 000000000000 00000890000 0000080000 2.00 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases... EM 5.00 
Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees" below )........ 5.00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension...............«.e 10.00 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 

during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 

of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 

MEN oq MMII, SE. scl a A T a Sa aith 57.00 
For special physical examination...... 2.00 
For each examination to qualify for adv 

T T e a 5.00 

5.00 
cosses 3.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 1.00 


Registration in the University entitles each student to the following University 
privileges: (1) the services of the Placement Office; (2) the use of University 
library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless 
otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student 
newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) medical attention and hos- 
pital services as described under Health Services. 
and a student is no longer in residence, whe 
the University. 


These privileges terminate 
n he withdraws or is dismissed from 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1968-71 


In order that students and their parents may plan m 


ore realistically for a total 
four-year period, tuition increases for the 


academic years 1968—69, 1969-70, 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 


return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition fee 
nor residence requirements for the degree. 

This fee does not apply to students 
t A student who drops a chemistr 
laboratory at the next regul 


granted military leave, see pages 36-37. 


y course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
ar laboratory period. 
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and 1970-71 have been estimated as follows 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


1968-69 . plat as. sch $75.00 

1969-70 100.00 

1970-71. 100.00 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 

S Sarin NE AEA SR MN qiti. 3.00 

1968-09 A E LIE A EI (reete DISES: HUE VICA 4.00 

1970-71. uoood PIETRE EEE T T A TE TEET EN re oem al 4.00 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Barring un- 
foreseen developments, however, the above listed tuition schedule will be fol- 
lowed. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. Checks and postal money 
orders should be made out to The George Washington University. No student 
is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 

Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
each registration. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for creating, billing, and main- 
taining student accounts resulting from tuition and room and board charges. 
A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a contract with 
this Office at the time of each registration permitting him to pay one-half of 
the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of 
registration and the remaining half on or before November 1, 1967 (for the 
fall semester) and March 13, 1968 (for the spring semester). A service fee of 
$5 will be charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University 
will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment-due 
date for the second half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make 
any payment when due will be automatically suspended and may not attend 
classes until they have paid all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement fee and 
have been officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applica- 
tions for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
the late-registration fee. 


Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
part of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 

j Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and con- 
ditions, One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covering 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 
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Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. 4 

Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
of Student Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 


ule must be made in person or in w riting to the dean of the college, school, 


or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is 
not an acceptable notice (see “withdrawal.” page 35). 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 


tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 22, 1967..... 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 25 to October 6, 1967..........75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 9 to October 20 19977. scene cee 50 per cent 


Withdrawal dated after October 20, 1967..... 
SPRING SEMESTER 

Withdrawal dated on or before February 2, 1968.............. 90 per cent 

Withdrawal dated February 5 to February 16, 1968 ..75 per cent 


Withdrawal dated February 19 to March 1, 1968.............50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after March 1, 1968........... 


2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the abov e schedule applies to the differ- 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted program 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time 


program who drops or adds a course and 
program will have no financial adjustments of 
involving course fees. 


continues to be in a full-time 
tuition made other than those 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
curred and in no case will this be credited to 
Authorization to withdraw 
à student who has not 


another semester. 

and certification for work done will not be given 
a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide 


their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangeme 


nts in the community. 


FINANCIAL AID 


For Undergraduate Students 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 
undergraduate students (including transfer students) of scholarships, low-in- 
terest long-term loans, grants, part-time employment, or any combination of 
these resources. Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student's scho- 
lastic record, financial need, and qualities of leadership and character. 

Scholarships are awarded for the academic year. Application must be filed 
by entering freshmen February 1 preceding the academic year of the award. 

Applications and supporting credentials for all other types of financial aid 
must be filed by February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergrad- 
uate or entering transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award 
for the fall semester; by October 31, for the spring semester; and by May 1, for 
the summer session*. 

The following scholarships are limited to students in Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Education, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 
School of Public and International Affairs. The University also offers many 
other scholarships which are available to students in these colleges and schools. 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 
pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student 
Financial Aid, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full- 
and partial-tuition scholarships, which will begin in the fall semester and extend 
for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B average, 
as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in financial need. 
Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree in 
any school of the University, except the National Law Center or the College of 
General Studies. Students who have demonstrated outstanding ability in inter- 
Scholastic speech and debate activities are eligible for the Board of Trustees 
Scholarships in Debate. 

* A Summer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this University for 


at 5 ; 
at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has applied for financial 
a or the following fall semester. 
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Alumni Scholarships 
American Society of Women Accountants Scholarship (1953) 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Bache and Company Scholarship (1966) 
Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship (1962) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Chi Omega Alumni Scholarship (1966) 
Colortone Graphic Arts and Publications Scholarship (1961) 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
Debate Scholarships 
District of Columbia Institute of Public Accountants Scholarship (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
Federal Government Accountants Association of Washington, D. C., Scholarship 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
General Motors College Scholarship (1955) 
Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship (1958) 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 
Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 
Jewish War Veterans’ Auxiliary Scholarship (1964) 
Amos Kendall Scholarship (1 869) 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships (1952) 
A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956) 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D. C., 
Julian Singman Art Scholarship (1963) 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 


Scholarships 
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Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 

U. S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Foreign Service Scholarships 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology 

William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown White and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women’s Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


For Graduate Students 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY program of financial assistance for grad- 
uate students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholar- 
ships, research appointments, and loans. Application for admission to graduate 
Study is a prerequisite for consideration. 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, train- 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the chairman of the 
department or dean of the school concerned, and addressed to The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, 
application and supporting credentials should be submitted not later than March 
| preceding the period for which the award is made. 

Applications for National Defense Student Loans or United Student Aid 
Fund Loans must be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Aid by April 
| for the following academic year. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—Open in various departments of instruc- 
tion to candidates for the Master's degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant 
renders a designated unit of service to his major department of instruction, and 
receives, depending upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $2,200 on 
à nine-month basis plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies 
which the duties of his assistantship permit him to carry. Tuition and labora- 
tory fees may not exceed those applying to half-time study. Application should 
be made to the chairman of the department of instruction concerned. 

Resident Assistantships for Graduate Women.—Available to single women 
enrolled in any field of graduate study. Each assistant receives tuition and 
laboratory fees (not to exceed $1,625 for the academic year) for whatever 
Schedule of study her duties permit her to carry, and a furnished shared apart- 
ment in a residence hall. Resident assistants serve as advisers to the residence 
hall governing councils and student committees; work with students to develop 
Programs which extend the academic climate into the residence hall; participate 
In the general administration of the residence hall. Application should be sub- 
mitted to the Office of the Dean of Women no later than March 1. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are limited to students in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and Business 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. The Uni- 
versity also offers many other fellowships which are available to students in 
these colleges and schools. 

Complete information concerning fellowships is contained in the pamphlet 
“Student Financial Aid,” which is available at the Office of Student Financial 
Aid, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

University Teaching Fellowships. Assigned for the academic year to the 
various departments of instruction. The applicant is expected to be a prospec- 
tive candidate for a doctoral degree in the general field of his future doctoral 
study. Each teaching fellow receives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) 
of up to $2,400 plus tuition and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study 
or research his fellowship duties permit him to carry. Tuition and laboratory 
fees may not exceed those applying to half-time study. Stipends vary with the 
work load of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a University teaching 
fellow renders half-time service in classroom or laboratory assignments to the 
department of instruction directing his doctoral study. Application should be 
made to the chairman of the department of instruction concerned. 


American Security and Trust Company Fellowship (1960) 
Graduate Teaching Fellowships in Behavioral Science 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International A flairs (1961) 
Gilbert Grosvenor Teaching Fellowship (1961) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Teaching Fellowship (1964) 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953) 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships 
National Defense Education Act Fellowships 

National Science Foundation Predoctoral Traineeships 

Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 

Scottish Rite Fellowships 

Special Fellowships for Women 

U. S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 

U. S. Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships 

U. S. Public Health Service Traineeships 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarships (1962) 
Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education (1963) 
Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


General information regarding awards sponsored by foundations. government 
agencies, professional and learned societies, industries, and others which may be 
used in support of graduate study is available at the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences for students enrolled at The George Washington University. Such 
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scholarships and fellowships include the Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, 
Fulbright, Rotary International, and Danforth. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study 


Loan Funds 


THE FOLLOWING LOAN FUNDS are available to undergraduate and/or graduate 
Students in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and 
Business Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
Complete information is contained in the pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” 
which is available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, The George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 20006 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Long-term Care Loan Fund 

itional Defense Student Loan Fund 
U. S. Loan Fund for Cuban Students 
United Student Aid Fund 
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Educational Opportunity Grants 


Educational Opportunity Grants, as authorized by the Higher Education Act 


of 1965, are available to a limited number of undergraduate students with sub- 
stantial financial need. The applicant must show academic promise, be ac- 
cepted for enrollment on a full-time basis. 
student in good standing. 
Students may receive Education 
higher education although the m 


or be a currently enrolled full-time 


al Opportunity Grants for each year of their 
aximum duration of a grant is four years. As 
an academic incentive to students, an additional award of $200 may be given 
to those students who were in the upper half of their 
preceding year. 

Federal regulations require that th 
University. It should be 
unless he is a bonafide rec 
the amount of the I 


college class during the 


e grant be matched with funds from the 
noted that a student must accept the matching funds 
ipient of a known State Scholarship which is equal to 
ducational Opportunity Grant. 


College Work-Study 


Federal College Work-Study is 
student, particularly one from 
number of hours he works for 
agency. Applications 
Office. 


a program of employment in which a full-time 
a low-income family, is compensated for the 
the institution or for an eligible off-campus 
and information are available at the Student Placement 


Research Assistantships in Data Processing 


The University offers Research Assistantships in data processing and related 
fields to full-time juniors, seniors, and graduate students who have B averages. 
Research Assistants will be expected to work for 20 hours a week in the 
ties of the program. Prior 

nine-month period will r 


activi- 
experience is not essential. Remuneration for a 

ange from $2,975 for juniors to $4,225 for graduate 
students. For further 


information, consult the Administrator, Logistics Re- 
search Project, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 


Student Employment 


The Student Placement Office 
time positions available 
students. 

After registration, inte 
Office, 2114 G Street, N. 
they are qualified. 
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maintains a registry of both full-time and part- 
in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate 


rested students may 


apply at the Student Placement 
W., for interviews 


and referrals to positions for which 
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\ STUDENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the following 
University regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the col- 
€ge, school, or division in which he is registered 

\ student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
document, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by 
Special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the University 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from 
any course for undue absence 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, 
School, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the Uni- 
versity 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

1 Undergraduate The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; 
C, average; D, passing; F, failing. CR indicates credit. Whenever a grade has 
not been assigned, the symbol Z (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized 
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withdrawal) will be recorded. 
planation has been given the inst 
required work of the course. 


The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory ex- 
ructor for the student's failure to complete the 
An "incomplete" cannot be made up after the 
lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of the dean's council of 
the college, school, or division concerned. An incomplete which is not removed 
within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete 
cannot be removed by repeating the course. 
grade a course in which he has received 
to do so by the department concerned. 
be submitted to the Registr 


A student may not repeat for 
a grade of D or above, unless required 
A written statement to this effect must 
ar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, B, C, F (for defini- 
tion of these grades see the appropriate college, school, or division); Z (incom- 
plete); CR indicates credit. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which the 
student has registered, both based on the complete record in this University. 
Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 
points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for 
which the student has registered. Courses marked W or J are not considered 
in determining the index, except that courses marked 7 will be considered when 
a formal grade is recorded. An incomplete which is not removed within one 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at 
another institution are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled at the 


end of each semester or at the completion of 
the course. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension 
from the University upon the recommendation of the appropriate dean's coun- 
cil. 


A student found guilty of dis 
and will be deprived of credit fo 
semester in which the disho 


Academic Dishonesty" 


honesty will be suspended for a stated period 
r all courses in which he is enrolled during the 
nest act occurs. A disciplinary grade of “Failure— 


will be recorded for each such course, and this grade 
will be employed in computation of the quality-point index. 


A student who is readmitted after suspensi 
may be required to repeat for grade 
Was recorded, and both the grade 
"Failure—A cademic Dishonesty" 
point index. 


on because of academic dishonesty 
all courses for which a disciplinary grade 
earned on repetition and the disciplinary 
grade are included in computing the quality- 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. Per- 
mission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who does 
not have a clear financial record. (See page 26.) 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the 
fall semester and between the last working day* in February and the end of 
the spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
not effect its discontinuance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within a College, School, or Division —A student may not substitute 
One course for another, drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” above), change his 
Status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the dean 
of the college, school, or division in which he is registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or school 
may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the course 
of study to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University.—Except in cases of normal progression from 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in a regular bac- 
calaureate program, application for transfer to another college, school, or divi- 
sion must be made to the Office of Admissions on the form provided by that 
Office and must be approved by the deans concerned. Application for transfer 
from the lower division of Columbian College to the upper division or to Bach- 
elors candidacy in the School of Education, the School of Government and 
Business Administration, or the School of Public and International Affairs must 
be made on the appropriate form. This form is available in the Office of the 
Dean of Columbian College or in the Office of the Registrar. 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University Stu- 
dents can be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in a degree-granting college or 
school of the University. Work done in the Division of University Students 
Will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written approval, 
Obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed in 
the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students. 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
graduation requirements on pages 37—38 and to note that in all undergraduate 
divisions, except the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
30 semester hours, including at least /2 semester hours in the major field, must 
be completed while registered in the school or college from which the degree is 
Sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and 
understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. (For residence require- 
ments in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, see 
Pages 63 and 68.) 
es 


* i 
The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

Auditing.—In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the Uni- 
versity may be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor 
in a class (no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 
in the exercises or to take examinations. A student who takes a course as an 
auditor may not repeat it later for credit. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
maining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is issued only if 
the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student or 
former student who has a clear financial record. 


A fee of one dollar is charged 
for each transcript. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 
written approval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


another institution and apply 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maint 
gree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registration 
(including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying the “con- 
tinuous registration” fee (see page 24). By failing to register for one semester 
or more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see “Read- 
mission,” page 17). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the cur- 
riculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission, 

Students must be registered during the summer if the 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guid 
sertations, or are 


ain continuous registration until all de- 


y elect to take courses, 
ance toward theses or dis- 
expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active 


duty will be granted military leave for the period of 
active duty, upon present 


ation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
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for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not required 
of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
University prior to the semester in which he expects to return. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred at a February Convocation, a June Commencement, and 
in September 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registered; 
completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re- 
quirements for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from all in- 
debtedness to the University. Registration, either for course work or,on the 
“continuous registration” fee basis, is required for the semester or summer ses- 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree. 

Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed and 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester or sum- 
mer session of the senior or final year. Students completing degree require- 
ments during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convo- 
cation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements 
and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Ses- 
sions. 

Scholarship.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University a quality-point 
index of at least 2.00 is required for graduation. 

The graduate student must meet the scholarship requirements for the par- 
ticular degree for which he is registered. 

Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college from 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Summer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case 
may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special 
permission is granted by the dean of the college or school concerned to pursue 
work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the 
college or school from which the degree is sought. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particular 
degree for which he is registered. 

National Teacher Examinations.—All candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
Of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
fer à degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsat- 
Isfactory, 

Thesis or Dissertation.—A. thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfac- 
tion of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to the dean 
of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in the Uni- 
Versity calendar. See the appropriate college or school in this catalogue for 
regulations governing theses and dissertations. 
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HONORS 


With distinction.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree 
may be conferred “with distinction." 
dent attains a quality-point index of 
institution. 


at the discretion of the Faculty, if a stu- 
3.50 or higher on all work taken at this 
To be eligible a student must have completed at this institution at 
least one-half of the work required for the degree. 

Special honors.— Special honors may be awarded by the F 
ber of the graduating class for outstanding achieveme 
field on recommendation of the m 

The student must (1) have 


aculty to any mem- 
nt in the student's major 
ajor department. 

his candidacy for special honors approved by the 
faculty member representing the major department or field not later than the 
beginning of the senior year, (2) meet such other conditions as may be set at 
the time his candidacy is approved, (3) maintain a quality-point index of at 
least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution, and (4) have completed at this 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


THE LIBRARY 


A student registered in the University is e 
Library. The Student Identification Card, 
must be presented as identification. 
The loan period for most books avail 
with an additional two-week renewal. 


ntitled to the use of the University 
issued upon the payment of fees, 


able for home circulation is two weeks, 
A fine of five cents is charged for each 
day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall by the 
Librarian at any time. Reserve books must be used in the reserve reading 
rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they may be drawn 
for overnight use at closing time. A fine of twenty-five cents is charged for 
the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour or fraction 


thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld 
until his library record is clear. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its v 
to modify or change re 
into force whenever the 


arious colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
quirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible 


for the loss of person 
Found" Office is maint 


à a al property. A “Lost and 
ained in the Student Union. 
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OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Acting Dean of Students; Dean of Men P.N. Bissell 
Dean of Women Virginia Kirkbride 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS develops policies and procedures to 
Complement the University’s formal instruction program. This program is im- 
plemented through the offices of the Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Health 
Services, Veterans Education, International Students, Psychological Clinic, and 
Student Activities. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available at 
the Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Information concerning off-campus housing near the University may be ob- 
tained at the Office of the Dean of Men. The reservation of rooms in private 
houses must be made by students. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, a university residence hall 
brochure, an application for residence hall space, a medical examination form, 
and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The medical examination 
form must be completed by the applicant and his physician and returned to the 
University Health Services Office. The application for residence hall space 
Must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit ($200 for applicants ad- 
mitted by early decision). Early decision students must submit the deposit by 


January 15. The housing deposit is credited toward the first semester’s room 
Charge. 


All unmarried freshman men and women and sophomore women under the age 
Of 21 who are enrolled for twelve or more hours of academic work during the 
fall Or spring semester or six or more hours during a summer session are re- 
Quired to live in the University residence halls or at home with their parents or 
Buardians, In exceptional cases permission to live elsewhere may be granted by 
'he Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 
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1967-68 Residence Hall Rates for Two Semesters 


Room and Room 

For Men: Food Service Only 
Adams Hall cut 

double room (upperclassmen) $1,050 $ E 

triple room (freshmen) 1,000 4 9 
Calhoun Hall (upperclassmen ) 1,050 ( 
Madison Hall (graduate and professional students) 1,050 500 
Mitchell Hall (freshmen) 

single room 1.150 600 

double room 1.050 300 
Welling Hall 970 420 
For Women: 
Crawford Hall (upperclass women) 1,150 600 
Graduate Women’s Hall. 1.235 685 
Strong Hall (upperclass women) b : 

single room. 1.235 685 

double room.. 1.1 50 600 
Thurston Hall 1.150 


FOOD SERVICE 


Residents of Thurston Hall and all resident freshman men under twenty-one 


are required to participate in the f 
all other residents. 
a week (20 meals). 
or vacation periods. 


food service plan. The plan is optional for 
Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria style seven days 
Food service payment does not cover University holidays 
All meal cards admit to the dining rooms in Thurston and 
Mitchell Halls. Residents of Adams, Calhoun, Madison, Welling, Crawford, 
and Strong Halls are given preference for the 
second floor of the Student Union 
may use the Student Union dining 
granted those whose schedules 


use of the dining room on the 

Residents of Thurston and Mitchell Halls 
room only by special permission, which is 
allow very limited dining periods 


HEALTH SERVICES* 


University Physicians R.B. Castell (Director), Margaret Callan 
University Surgeon J.B. Harrell 


Associate University Physicians M.O. Kepler, Margaret McCabe, J.W. McTigue 


(Eye), R.F. Dyer, G.T. Economos. J.T. Hagenbucher, H.O. House (Nose and 
Throat), Richard Schoenfeld, R.B. Atkins 
Associate University Surgeon D.C. Wherry 
Nurses Anne Winn, Toby Curtis 
The Health Services Staff 
and treatment, by 
other physicians. 
the campus, 


assists students with their medical needs by advice 

proper referral when necessary, 
For medical emergencies 
a Student Health Clinic 
through Friday, during the 
and nurse in attend 


and by cooperation with 
and health consultations there is, on 
open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday 


academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician 


ance. There is also a rest room for 


women, with a graduate 


* Staff for the academic year 1966. 67. 
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nurse in charge. For night and weekend emergencies, students may go to the 
emergency room of the University Hospital for treatment. The basic fee for 
this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges will be the 
responsibility of the student This arrangement is for emergency care only. 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination* of all applicants for 
courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved by the Office of 
Health Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) three visits in any 
one illness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (Dis- 
trict of Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the 
University Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve-month 
period—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Servicest. All 
additional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, 
medications, or any special services must be paid by the student. Expenses in- 
curred for examinations and treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction and 
provision of glasses; orthopedic examinations and application of cast or other 
appliance; laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be paid by 
the student. 

These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
rently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or disability in- 
curred between the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
and completion of registration for the next semester or summer session 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of 
his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged 

Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student 
intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examina- 
tion at the beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to 
those students availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the 
same illness 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 
tramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Physical Edu- 


cation, Health, and Recreation 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCI 


In addition to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arranged for 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time students. 
This policy covers the participant for 12 months, whether at home, at the Uni- 
versity, or elsewhere 

Current yearly cost is $26.40 payable at the fall registration. Arrangements 
can be made to pay in two installments of $13.20 at the fall and spring reg- 
ISstrations. 


* 
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pea Charge for a special physical examination is made by the University if a student fails to ap 
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t Se for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 
*e rule (5) for exception 
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This policy contract is between the individual student and the insurance car- 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type 
of medical work. Details of the policy are available at the Health Services 


Office. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


Director E.L. Phillips 


The George Washington University Psychologic 
N.W., offers services which are available primarily to students enrolled in the 
University and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the com- 
munity. The latter are selected by the Clinic in accorda 
research interests of the Clinic Staff. 

The services are designed to assist individu 
cational, 


al Clinic, 718 Twenty-first Street, 


ince with training and 


als in the evaluation of their edu- 
personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and provide 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and programmed instruction; 
and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not han- 
dled by the Clinic. Individual psychotherapy is available. 

The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic measures 

prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
for the University and for other selected educational institutions, and some se- 
lected assessments for business and industry. 
Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
University, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the University but 
not as degree candidates, the fee is $40: for graduates of the University, $40; 
for community clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the 
services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


READING CENTER 


Director Mary Ellen Coleman 

The Reading Center, 2018 Eye Street, N.W., offers individual diagnostic and 
corrective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 
addition special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school 
and adult level. 


A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dom- 
inance tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted, 


and a written report is presented in conference with the parents or the indi- 
vidual. 


The special reading classes for high school students and adults 
throughout the year at stated intervals. Special classes for study skills and spell- 
ing are also available. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, 
speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscope, 


rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for incre 
prehension. 


Reading Clinic.—The fee 
struction, $7 
in small grou 


are offered 


asing speed of com- 


for individual diagnosis is $50: 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $ 
ps with common reading 


for individual in- 


5 a lesson; for instruction 
difficulties, $4.50 a lesson 
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Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on the high school, 
college, and graduate levels. Students are grouped according to needs, and em- 
phasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling, and speed of comprehen- 
sion. The fee for full-time students currently registered in the University is $60 
for twenty lessons; for other clients, $90 for twenty lessons. 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


Director C.W. Pettit 
The Speech and Hearing Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., offers diagnostic and corrective work for children and adults with such 
communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, 
aphasia, foreign accent, voice, articulatory, and hearing problems. 

Fees.—There is no charge for the initial diagnosis. The fee for individual 
instruction is $10 an hour; for group instruction, $5 an hour. Fees are payable 
at the Office of the Cashier 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Adviser W.A.R. Walker 
International House, 2129 G Street, N.W., is the campus center for students 
from foreign countries. It serves also as the headquarters of the International 
Students’ Society which seeks to promote international friendship and under- 
Standing by welcoming to its membership students from all countries, including 
those from the United States. 

The Adviser to International Students has his Office in International House 
and is available for consultation each day throughout the school week. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


Director P.V. Bissell 

The personnel of the Office of the Dean of Men act as advisers to veterans and 
War orphans and in a liaison capacity between the University and the Veterans 
Administration. This Office should be consulted concerning educational bene- 
fits before application is made to the Veterans Administration for certification. 
by Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20421. 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (Chapter 35, Title 38, U. S. Code) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
9n active duty in the Armed Forces, or a child of a person who has a perma- 
nent total disability resulting from such service, or a child of a person who died 
as à result of such a disability may be eligible for educational assistance under 
this act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has 


or 5S 
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not reached the age of majority, his g 


uardian must make application for him to 
the Veterans Administration. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (Chapter 31, Title 38, U. S. Code) 
Disabled veterans desiring vocational 


apply to the Veterans Administratio 
least sixty days prior to registration. 


rehabilitation under these laws should 
n for approval of their training objectives at 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT (Chapter 34, Title 38, U. S. Code) 


A veteran who has served on active duty after January 31, 1955, or a person 
who is currently on active duty may be eligible for as much as 36 months of 


educational assistance under this act. Applications should be submitted to the 
Veterans Administration prior to registration. 


STUDENT PLACEMENT OFFICE 


Placement Officer Gertrude McSurely 


The Student Placement Office, 2114 G 
degree-seeking students and alumni 
permanent employment. 

The Office maintains 
locally and nationally, 
Office administers 
Interview Progr 


Street, N.W., provides assistance to 
seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or 


a registry of positions available in many fields, both 
and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The 
the On-Campus Industrial and 
am for seniors and gradu 
panies, government agencies, 
universities participate. 
dentials files in the Student Placement Office. 
alumni seeking college and university 


Office also provides individual counseling for students and alumni wishing 
career guidance. 


Government Recruitment 
ate students, in which private com- 
service organizations, public school systems, and 
Prospective teachers may establish permanent cre- 
This service includes files for 
faculty and administrative positions. The 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution th 
students and encourages them to participate 
tions of their own choice. 
groups and form a lin 
The advisers of the 


at religion makes to the life of its 
in the various religious organiza- 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant b 
k between the University 
religious organizations are av 


odies sponsor these 
and the religious community. 
ailable for counseling. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 


Religious services in various traditions are 


: provided regularly for the University 
community as announced. 


LIFE 


STUDENT 


STUDENT UNION 

The Student Union, 2125 G Street, N.W., and the Student Union Annex, 2127 
G Street, N.W., are centers of student life on the University campus. The cafe- 
teria on the first floor of the Union building serves breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
as well as snacks. The second floor is reserved as a dining hall for resident stu- 
dents, and the third floor features a modern vendeteria and delicatessen. The 
University Ticket Office, on the first floor, handles the tickets for all nonathletic 
University events and outside events offering student rates. The Student Union 
Annex houses the Student Activities Office, which maintains information con- 
cerning student organizations and campus events. The meeting rooms and 
offices for the Student Council, other campus organizations, and student pub- 
lications are also in the Annex. The facilities of the Student Union make i 
possible for the nonresident student to participate more fully in campus life. 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 


The University Book Store is in a separate building at the quad entrance to the 
Union. The Book store carries a wide selection of school supplies and sundry 
Items in addition to text books for all courses. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The offices of the Dean of Students, Dean of Men, and the Dean of Women 
are responsible for all nonacademic phases of student life, such as student activi- 
ties, social life, and housing. The deans are available at all times for individual 
counseling concerning personal adjustment to university life. All student activi- 
ties are coordinated through the Student Activities Office in the Student Union 
Annex. This Office operates under the direction of the Dean of Students. 


STUDENT GOVERN MENT 


Student Council.—The University believes in encouraging the development of 
à sense of civic responsibility in its students by dele gating to them such author- 
ity in student activities as is consistent with established policy and regulations. 
To this end. the organization of the University includes the Student Council, 
Which, under the guidance of the Dean of Students, is responsible for the con- 
duct of all student activities. The Student Council is elected annually by the 
student bodv. 

Committee on Student Life.—The major function of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Life is to review, with authority to reverse, any act of the Student Council 
Or of any other group engaged in extracurricular activities. 

A secondary function is advisory. The Committee may offer recommenda- 
tions to the Student Council on which the Council must act at its next regular 
meeting. It may also make recommendations to the President of the Univer- 
Sity at his request or on its own initiative. 

Despite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it believes that a 
Vital interest of the Unive ersity has been overlooked. The Committee, appointed 
annually by the President, is composed of 13 members, at least 6 of whom are 
students and at least 6 faculty members. 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathletic 

student activities of the University; however, a student having a scholastic aver- 

age of less than 2.00 is not eligible to participate in student activities. ran 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation in in- 

tercollegiate athletics. 

The control and administration of all student activ 

bulletin called 


ities are outlined in a separate 
"Information and Regulations Governing Student Activities. 


SPORTS 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in 
basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, soccer, and crew. 
The University maintains a complete program of intr t 
men and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council. 
The Women’s Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate 
with the Department of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation for Women 
in conducting the women’s intramural and informal extramural sports program 


in tennis, hockey, basketball, canoeing, rifle, swimming, golf, bowling, and bad- 
minton. 


amural sports for both 


PERFORMING ARTS 


Students may participate in dan 
casting through the followin 
(Modern Dance) and Folk 
ciety; Station WRGW; Univ 
versity Players. 
year. 


With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is 
presented. 


ce, drama, forensics, music, and radio broad- 
g organizations: Dance Production Groups I, II, III 
Dance; Enosinian Debating Society; Folk Music So- 
ersity Chorus, Madrigal Singers, Orchestra; and Uni- 
Each of these groups presents programs during the academic 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Recreation Program.—The Student Council and the 
Education, Health, and Recreation 


quent intervals for all students. 
Concert Program.—The Student Council sponsors a concert each semester at 


which nationally known entertainers perform. 
Orchestra Series —The Unive 


throughout the academic year. 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimmock Gallery in Lisner Lounge. 
Homecoming.—Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Homecom- 


ing is the primary festive period of the school year. It includes the Annual 
Homecoming Musical and other activities. 


departments of Physical 
arrange dances, movies, and trips at fre- 


rsity Orchestra offers a series of concerts 
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Religion in Life Program.—Special emphasis is given to the place of religion 
in contemporary society in this program of events during the fall and spring 
semesters 

Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season with 
appropriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree, the singing 
of Christmas music, service projects, and the observance of a special Christmas 
service at the University Chapel. 

May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors in student 
activities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and present 
their new members 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—A national honor society recognizing “outstanding intel- 
lectual capacity well employed” in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior 
and junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science in Columbian College and who have shown broad cultural 
interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, 
and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to en- 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanding gradu- 
ate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates 
Who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate mem- 
bership. F 


Aesculapian Society.—An honorary premedical fraternity. 

Alpha Kappa Delta.—A national sociology society. 

Alpha Lambda Delta.—A. national fraternity established to encourage and 
reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 

Delphi. —An intersorority honorary society. 

Delta Phi Epsilon.—A foreign service fraternity. 

Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. 

Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity honorary society. 

lota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women. 

Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing leader- 
ship, scholarship, and service. 

National Collegiate Players (Pi Epsilon Delta).—4A national drama honorary 
fraternity, 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

Order of Scarlet.—4A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men. 

Phi Epsilon Phi.—A national botany fraternity. 
hi Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward 

igh scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
man men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
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Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society 
Pi Delta Epsilon. 


A national collegiate journalism fraternits 
Pi Gamma Mu. 


A national social science society 
Psi Chi.—A national psychology fraternity. 
Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity 
Sigma Delta Pi.—A national Spanish honor society 

Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity, 


Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 
Association for Hospital Administration. Student National Education Associa- 


tion, Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Pi Lambda 


Theta (education), Society for the Advancement of Management 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Phi Sigma 
Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Alpha Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
Sigma Nu, Tau Epsilon Phi, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Alpha Delta Pi, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Chi Omega, Delta Gamma, Delta Phi 
Epsilon, Delta Zeta, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Delta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
Phi Sigma Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, Sigma Delta Tau, Sigma Kappa, Zeta Tau Alpha. 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


Anthropology Club, Art Club. I 


iducation Council, El Club Español, Enosinian 
Debating Society, 


Geology Club, German Outing Club, Le Cercle Frangais, 
Lester F. Ward Sociological Society, Phi Sigma Tau (philosophy), Russian 


Club, Women's Athletic Association. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, 
zation, Eastern Orthodox Club, 
dent Association, Newman Club, 


Christian Science Organi- 
Episcopal Student Association, Lutheran Stu- 

Unitarian Universalist Club, United Christian 
Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


and a Religious Council comprised of repre- 
sentatives of all religious organizations. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cherry Tree (the yearbook), The 


University Hatchet (weekly newspaper); 
The Potomac (literary magazine). 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Cheerleaders, € hess Club, 
Colonial Boosters. Ice Hockey Club, Interfraternity Council, International Stu- 
dents’ Society, Intersorority Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic Association, 
Old Men. Residence Hall Councils, Senior Panhellenic Association, Station 
WRGW, Student Council, University Pep Band, Young Democrats Club, 


Young Republican Club 


PRIZES 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—A Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awarded 
annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to each of three students who carry at least 18 
semester hours during the freshman year and attain the highest averages in 
freshman chemistry 

The name and year of graduation of the student w ho has attained the high- 
est quality-point index in courses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plaque 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final 
semester at this University 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize —Offered annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to the woman 
in the junior class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracur- 
ricular activities, and service to the University 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu € hapter to 
the male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and 
attained the highest average grade in business administration, economics, inter- 
national business, public accounting, and public finance. The name of the win- 
ner and the year of the award is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 
of the School of Government and Business Administration 

American Institute of Chemists Prize. —A medal and a one-year subscription 
to The Chemist awarded annually to the graduating student majoring in chem- 
istry who excels in scholarship, integrity, and leadership. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 
character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement 
i Wilbur J. Carr Prize A $200 prize, established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, 
former Trustee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who 
was graduated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
in 1899, It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of the 
University who has demonstrated outstanding ability in his study of international 
affairs and who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities 
which produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Chi Omega Prize.—Awarded annually by Phi Alpha Chapter to the woman 
in the graduating class with the highest record in economics, sociology, political 
Science, and history; combined with general excellence 

The Columbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the senior woman who in her 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women. 

Ernest Connolloy Memorial Award.—Awarded by the Washington Personnel 
Association to an outstanding graduating senior in business administration who 
Shows general excellence in studies, demonstrates superiority in one or more 


co a sa m 
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courses in personnel administration, and shows qualities of leadership or prom- 
ise through extra-scholastic activities. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes —Two prizes of $100 each, established by John 
H. Cowles, Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of T hirty-third Degree 
(Mother Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs with 
the highest academic averages. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize. Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E. K. Cutter Prize.—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
the study of English." Awarded to the member o ; 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked apti- 
tude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Awarded annually to the three seniors who made the 
greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled in the University. Awards 
are to be determined by a public-speaking contest in which the participants de- 
liver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible 

Delta Gamma Prize —Aw 
who, at the end of her fre 
scholarship, extracurricular a 

Delta Zeta Prize. 
for excellence 


f the graduating class whose 


to compete. 

arded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman 
shman year, has the most outstanding record in 
ctivities, and service to the University. 

—Awarded annually to a full-time lowe 
in Biological Sciences 2. 
Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Pri 


r-division student 


ze.—Established in memory of Henry 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College, and awarded annually to 
an outstanding senior student for excellence in Spanish. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Re 
and awarded annually to the 
vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—A prize of $200 established by 
Helen Essary Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given prom- 
ise of sound citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evi- 


dence of ability in “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a stu- 
dent publication or elsewhere. 


Joshua Evans III Prize ir 
of $100 "established by friends because of a 
nually to that man in the graduating class 
ability in the social and political scie 
terpretation of that ability 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—Established by Jam 
Awarded annually to a senior student for th 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize.—A memor 
Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C. 
dent making the highest aver 

Edward Carrington Godd 
dard, Alice Douglas Godd 


verend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
student with the highest average in the most ad- 


t Political and Social Sciences.—A memorial prize 
n outstanding life." Awarded an- 
"who has demonstrated his signal 
nces and who has given promise of the in- 
in good citizenship among his fellows.” 

nes E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
€ best examination in chemistry. 
ial established by Frederick Joseph 
Awarded annually to the upper-division stu- 
age in American literature. 
ard Prize.— Established by Mary Wi 


illiamson God- 
ard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
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D. C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81. Awarded to 
the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French language 
and literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
Georgetown, D. C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, international 
business, and public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.—Established 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
highest standing in courses in United States history. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Awarded annually to a full-time lower-division 
student for excellence in Biological Sciences 1. 

Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Prize.—Established by Washington City Rho 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. A plaque awarded annually to an outstand- 
ing freshman man of high academic achievement who has participated in 
extracurricular activities for the betterment of the University. 

Mortar Board Prize.—4A silver cup awarded annually to the woman student 
in the sophomore class having an average of B or higher and the most out- 
standing record in activities. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize.—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Old Men Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by the Old Men Board to à 
man in the junior class who has made outstanding contributions to student 
activities. 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by Alpha Delta 
Circle to “that member of the senior class who throughout his course has done 
the most constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University 
student activities." 

Order of Scarlet Prize.—Awarded annually by the Board of Governors of 
Order of Scarlet to that member of the sophomore class who has the most out- 
standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the University. 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C., Prize.—A trophy to be 
awarded to the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic 
average at the University for the previous year. 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to the 
Outstanding senior man in the teacher education program in the School of Ed- 
ucation, 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—A. choice book selected from the field of the recipient's 
major, awarded annually by The George Washington University Chapter to the 
male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first full semester of 
LN Winner’s name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 

ian College of Arts and Sciences. 

con Phi Prize.—Awarded annually by the District of Columbia Alpha 
ch ES "€ woman member of the senior class who throughout her college 
ties Ps m the most constructive work in the promotion of student activi- 

Pi Dd e women of the University. 

Outstandin a Theta Prize. i Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to the 

& senior woman in the teacher education program in the School of 
Education, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Associate Dean G.M. Koehl 
Assistant Deans J.L. Metivier, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, W.L. Turner 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1966-67 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, D.G. Barry (Visiting), Jay Barton 
II (Visiting), J.W. Brewer, Michael Brewer, H.F. Bright, Murray Brown, R.G 
Brown, A.E. Burns, Elizabeth Burtner, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, T.F. 
Carroll (Visiting), I.H. Cisin, W.G. Clubb, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, J.W 
Coughlan, Milton Crane, Clarence Danhof, R.H. Davison, V.J. DeAngelis, 
A.H. Desmond, Julian Eisenstein, J.L. Finan, C.E. Galbreath, Bernard 
Gordon (Visiting Research), Wood Gray, R.G. Hanken, I.B. Hansen, R.C 
Haskett, G.I Henigan, Jr., P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.H. Hobbs, Thelma Hunt, 
Herbert Jehle, E.H. Johnson, R.G. Jones, Norman Kaplan, E.L. Kayser, J.W. 
Kendrick, J.C King, D.C. Kline, G.M. Koehl, W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kull- 
back, J.F. Latimer, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leggette, W.K. 
l egner, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, E.J.B. Lewis, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, 
Kurt London. W A. MacDonald, G.E. McSpadden, H.M. Merriman, Charles 
Milton (Research), R.H. Moore. Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson, 
CR. Naeser, N.D. Nelson. Benjamin Nimer, H.W. Olson (Visiting), T.G. 
Overmire (Visiting), H.J. Parry (Visiting), T.P. Perros, C.W. Pettit, E.L. Phil- 
lips, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mario Rodriguez, M.W 
Schein (Visiting), William Schmidt, Wilson Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, Loretta 
Stallings, R.W. Stephens, E.L. Stevens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., Raphael Supervía, 
Geza Teleki, R.B Thompson, B.D. Van Evera, L.A. Vigneras, R.C. Vincent, 
R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr.. D.S. Watson, R.L. Weintraub, D.G. White, 
R.K. W hite, N.A Wiegmann, R.E Wood, S.N. Wrenn, Helen Yakobson 


A - , 
djunct Professors J.C. Broderick. E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce 


Associate Professors Fred Abrams, Caroline Adams, J.J.W. Baker (Visiting), 
Otto Bergmann, Lee Bielski, L.S. Bowling, Sr., S.J. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. 
Claeyssens, Jr., A.G. Coates, IW. Deep (Visiting), D.S. Douglas, Nicolae 
Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, Helmuth Fuchs (Visiting), P.F. Gal- 
lagher, R.N. Ganz, Jr.. I yndale George, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, 
J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Eva Johnson, 
W.R. Johnson, J.M. Kaper (Research), R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, Wil- 
liam Key, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, F.C. Kurtz, B.J. Leach, L.P. Leite, 
H.W, Lilliefors, W.L. Marsh, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, Muriel Mc- 
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CR. Naeser, N.D. Nelson. Benjamin Nimer, H.W. Olson (Visiting), T.G. 
Overmire (Visiting), H.J. Parry (Visiting), T.P. Perros, C.W. Pettit, E.L. Phil- 
lips, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb, Mario Rodriguez, M.W 
Schein (Visiting), William Schmidt, Wilson Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, Loretta 
Stallings, R.W. Stephens, E.L. Stevens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., Raphael Supervía, 
Geza Teleki, R.B Thompson, B.D. Van Evera, L.A. Vigneras, R.C. Vincent, 
R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr.. D.S. Watson, R.L. Weintraub, D.G. White, 
R.K. W hite, N.A Wiegmann, R.E Wood, S.N. Wrenn, Helen Yakobson 


A - , 
djunct Professors J.C. Broderick. E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce 


Associate Professors Fred Abrams, Caroline Adams, J.J.W. Baker (Visiting), 
Otto Bergmann, Lee Bielski, L.S. Bowling, Sr., S.J. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. 
Claeyssens, Jr., A.G. Coates, IW. Deep (Visiting), D.S. Douglas, Nicolae 
Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, Helmuth Fuchs (Visiting), P.F. Gal- 
lagher, R.N. Ganz, Jr.. I yndale George, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, 
J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Eva Johnson, 
W.R. Johnson, J.M. Kaper (Research), R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, Wil- 
liam Key, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, F.C. Kurtz, B.J. Leach, L.P. Leite, 
H.W, Lilliefors, W.L. Marsh, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, Muriel Mc- 
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Clanahan, J.L. Metivier, Jr., P.J. Mika, C.C. Mondale, Kittie Parker, L.B 


Platt, Nadine Popluiko, Francisco Prats. H M. Sachar, R.H. Schlagel, L I 
Schlesinger (Research), Chung-wen Shih, R.H. Shumwav. F.R Siegel, W.A. 
Smith, Jeanne Snodgrass, George Steiner, Klaus Thoenelt, W.L. Turner, C.E 
Tuthill, R.Z. Vause, Dewev Wallace, Jr., S.R. Westerlund, R.C. Willson, 
Elizabeth Wright, H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli 

Assistant Professors Donna Abbey. Martha Adem, Don 
Andrews II, A.S. Banks (Researc h), Ruth Bari, Bette 
(Research), A.D. Britt, Thomas Burns, E.A Caress, Gayle Clapp, Mary Ann 
Coffland, G.F. Conner, T.F. Courtless, Linda DePauw, C.F. Elliott, Norma 
Enochs (Visiting), B.C. Field, M.G. Gallagher, I.I. Glick, M.D. Green, W.B 
Griffith, R.A. Hadley, Gloria Hammack, Lois Hammer, J.M. Harrison, Dag- 
mar Henney, Robert Honey gosky, S.J. Hunter, G.P. Huvé, C.T. Ireland, Irv- 
ing Katz, N.K. Khatcheressian, David Kieserman. Ruth Krulfeld, R.K. Lewis, 
W.F.E. Long II, H.T. Lu, Ruth McKay, F.L. Minn, Margaret Montzka. J.A 
Morgan, Jr., Subramaniam Moryadas, Elizabeth Neyman, Marv Norton, G.A. 
Olkhovsky, Chei-Min Paik, Robert Parris. Henry Peskin, C.H. Pfuntner, Ju- 
dith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, R.W. Rafuse, Jr.. CB Reed, Joan Regnell, Ber- 
nard Reich, Charles Rice, R.M. Riggs, Felicia Rochon, J.R. Roman, Jr., Joan 
Rubin, R.C. Rutledge, Paul Sadagursky, K.R. Sanders, Victoria Sandor, LA 
Schaefer, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, L.G. Seeger, D.E. Silber, M.R. Skigen, 
Carl Steiner, R.E. Stockton, E.A. Stone, Margaret Sullivan, R.H. Tanck (Re- 


search), D.H. Teller, R.E. Thomas. L.J. Tilly, G.C.Y. Wang, R.L. Williams, 
Maida Withers 


Allensworth, A.D 
Barton, R.R. Bonato 


Instructors Janet Beimborn, Dorothy Betz, Lydia Blanchard, 
Elizabeth Burkley, Joan Caton, J 
C.G. Dease, Barbara Dunham, 


Diana Bronte, 
anet Collins, Anne Cordero, Janet Dearcopp, 
Norma Engberg, Mohammad Fatemi, J.L. 
Gabriel, H.I. Gates, J.R. Greenya, F.O. Griffith, D.A. Gustafson, Lilien Ham 


ilton, Julia Hicks, R.J. Hornfeck, D.R. Janis. Nancy Johnson, J.K. Kern, 
T.W. Koontz, SJ. Korcheck, Nicholas Letsou, Mary McHenry, James Mc- 
Pherson, Rhoda Miller, Gertrue Mitchell. Maria Oden, Nancy Powelson, 
George Rabchevsky, Margaret Reuss. William Rucker, Herbert Sims, H.K. 


Skramstad, Jr., Nan Smith, Irene Thompson, J.L. Tropea, 
L.G. Usiskin 


Cecelia Uribe, 
COMMITTEES* 


Lower Division 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL + 


1967: R.G. Jones, Elizabeth Neyman 
1968: J.M. Harrison, R.H. Schlagel 
1969: D.S. Douglas, D.E. Silber 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
G.M. Koehl (Chairman), A.D. Kirsch, E.J.B. 


ledge, R.L. Williams 


Lewis, T.P. Perros, R.C. Rut- 


* The Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences is an ex officio member of all committees 
f Elected by the Faculty, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


W.L. Turner (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, R.G. Hanken, J.M. Harrison, 
W.F.E. Long II, G.E. Mazzeo, R.C. Vincent 


ADVISORY COMMITTEI 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, Lilien Hamilton, Margaret 
Montzka, J.R. Roman, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, W.L. Turner, R.C. Vincent, S.R. 
Westerlund, R.L. Williams 


Upper Division 


THE DEAN'S COUNCII 
1967: C.J. Herber, J.N. Mosél 


1968: R.N. Ganz, B.J. Leach 
1969: J.F. Burks, Thelma Z. Lavine 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


C.W. Cole (Chairman), Edith Mortensen (Secretary), P.P. Hill, R.G. Jones, 
D.G. White 


COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


R.H. Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., G.F. Henigan, Jr., Muriel McClanahan, 
R.C. Willson 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


W.F.E. Long II (Chairman). J.A. Frey, H.M. Merriman, R.E. Purcell, S.N. 
Wrenn 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


C.D. Linton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, Wil- 
liam Schmidt 


COMMIT TEE ON GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


J.C. King (Chairman), J.F. Latimer, B.J. Leach, R.W. Stephens, A.J. Zuchelli 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal 
arts college of the University, has continued to expand and develop with the 


Elected by the Faculty 
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city of Washington. Its central situation makes participation in the life of the 


Nation's Capital convenient for resident students Ihe cosmopolitan nature of 


the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because the 


students come from the fifty states and from eighty-five foreign countries, class 
discussions and casual student conversations ar 
ety of viewpoints. 


Columbian College offers progi 


e enriched by a challenging vari 


ams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, prelegal 
and premedical programs; the first two years of the professional programs in 
Education, in Government and Business Administration, and in Public and 
International Affairs; and a two-vear terminal curriculum in Accounting 

All entering freshmen and transfer students of less than junior class standing, 
except those in the fields of engineering and 


applied science, enter the lower divi- 
sion of Columbian College 


The division is primarily concerned with provid- 
ing (1) the personal and academic guidance needed in adjusting to college life 
and in selecting and preparing for a major field and (2) the broad cultural 
foundations in language and literature, science, and social studies on which 
major-field specialization in the upper division is built 

During the junior and senior years the student is in the upper division, where 
he is guided by his major adviser. A student who plans to continue toward a 
Master’s degree should plan his Bachelor’s program so that 


it will prepare him 
for the graduate work of his interest 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program 
liberal arts tradition. 

particular abilities and 
the student a 


is a contemporary application of the historic 
Its purpose is to enable the student to develop both his 
his general awareness as a human being. It demands of 
thorough acquaintance with one maior area of learning and at 
the same time an understanding of how 
context of the scientific, 
man. It stresses not me 
ness which encourages it 
wisdom. 


that specialization fits into the larger 
social, and moral problems which confront modern 
rely expertness but that broadly enlightened expert- 
s graduates to grow through the years in ability and 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an 


academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated 


are required. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class 

l. An acceptable certificate of gradu 
school, showing at least fifteen units* 
at least two years of one fore ; (Wo years of science, preferably with 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 
can history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics 


are as follows: 
ation from an accredited secondary 


which must include four years of I nglish; 
ign language 
e 


One unit of 
* A unit represents a year's study in 


€ a secondary school subject, 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, 


including in the aggregate not less 
or the equivalent, 


of prepared classroom work 
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algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics; 
and one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are 
prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, and two 
additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting the applicant’s major interests 

It is recommended that the examination be taken in December or January 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrangements for 
tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or 1947 Cen- 
ter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date of 
the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be 
sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20006 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the ade- 
quacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circum- 
stances, does not present all the formal requirements stated above. The Com- 
mittee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University. 


UPPER DIVISION 


A quality-point index of 2.00 or higher in the work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years is required for admission to degree candidacy in the upper division 

Bachelor of Arts Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Arts and 
Letters curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent 

Bachelor of Science.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the 
Science curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent 

Bachelor of Science in Medical Technolog» Sixtv-four hours of academic 
Work including Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 11—12, 22, and 51 or the 
equivalent. 


SPECIAL STI IDENTS 


Some students not immediately eligible for unqualified degree candidacy may 
be admitted as special students to demonstrate ability in a prescribed program, 
9r to make up deficiencies 

The schedule of a special student consists of courses required in the curricu- 
lum to which he wishes to transfer The choice of courses must be approved 
by the adviser. If the student has not completed the language requirements of 
his curriculum at the time of admission, he must include 3 semester hours of 
language in each 12 hours of work until the requirement is met. Second- 
group courses may not be taken unless all first-group requirements have been 
met or are being met concurrently 

All special students are expected to consult with an adviser at least twice a 
semester 

Upon satisfactory completion of the prescribed program, the student is auto- 
matically assigned full status in the appropriate (lower or upper) division of the 
College; Work satisfactorily completed as a special student is normally ap- 


Plicable to the appropriate degree 


moo = sa 
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A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 may be 
dropped. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION. REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
stated on pages 15—26; other University regulations, on pages 33-36. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 17 
semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who is not 
on probation may take not more than 10 hours. 

The amount of work taken by a student on probation is limited by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 
take not more than 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 


a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which he is 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for the student to make up work missed. Excessive absence 
in any course will lead to loss of credit in that course, even though other re- 
quirements, such as tests, term papers, and examinations, are met. 

A student whose absences from any class, whether excused or unexcused, are 
in excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will receive the 
grade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the Dean’s Council on 
recommendation of the instructor. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Any 
student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be 
reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of 
Correct English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary 
work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the student. 
If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, 
charged. The granting of a de 
such deficiency in English to the 


the regular tuition fee is 
gree may be delayed by failure to make up any 
satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


HONORS 


Lower Division Honor Roll.- 


The name of every lower division student who 
has a quality-point index of 3.50 


or higher on the basis of his complete record 
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at this University is placed on the honor roll. To be eligible, the student must 
have completed no less than 15 semester hours. (A place on the honor roll 
does not necessarily mean that the student will receive honors upon graduation. ) 

Dean's List.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index of 
3.50 or higher on a minimum of 15 semester hours of work taken in any one 


semester is placed on the Dean's List for that semester 


PROBATION 


The student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 or be placed on 
probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00. The 
student whose average is 2.00 or below for work undertaken during this pro- 
bationary period is suspended. The student whose over-all quality-point index 
is still below 2.00 but whose average for work undertaken during the proba- 
tionary period is above 2.00 may be continued on probation by the Committee 
on Scholarship. 


SUSPENSION 


The student whose index falls below 1.50 or who is placed on probation for a 
third semester, whether successive or after an interval, is suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
an interval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Com- 
mittee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the 
University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by re- 
admission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be read- 
mitted, 

Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, in- 
Structors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore 
Students who are doing work of D grade or lower. A notice of Warning is sent 
to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate adviser. A “warning” con- 
Stitutes notice to the student that he must consult his instructor and adviser at 
the earliest opportunity. 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited schedule 
Only when he has undertaken a minimum of 15 semester hours. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 semester hours, 
Including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 and 64 hours, in- 
cluding 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 hours and filed 
the declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of the Dean. 
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A. senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 hours, includ- 


I | ing at least 6 hours of second-group work in his major 
| A. special student is a student not immediately eligible for unqualified degree 
i candidacy but admitted to Columbian College to demonstrate ability in a pre- 
| scribed program or to make up deficiencies 

I 
| The Lower Division 

I 
E] A STUDENT IN THE LOWER DIVISION 1s given the opportunity of taking a wide 
E 


range of liberal arts subjects 

studies—both as a means of laying the groundwork for the more concentrated 

' major-field study in the upper division and as 

| ] demic area is best adapted to his interests and aptitudes. In order to insure 
1 that these general educational requirements 
to anticipate major-field si 


humanities, foreign languages, sciences, social 


a means of determining what aca- 


are met, the student is not permitted 
'ecial courses until all basic areas 


are covered. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Entrance requirements of the lower division are stated on pages 56-58 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student in the lower 


division is provided with two kinds 
Academic advising 


of counseling. 
is performed by members of the F 


aculty selected for their 
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knowledge of freshman-sophomore requirements and programs, and each stu 
dent makes up his program in consultation with the adviser assigned to him be- 
arly 


fore registration. Personal counseling is available to all students, particu 
those who find it difficult to adjust to college life. Each student in the residence 
halls meets from time to time with his Faculty Associate, a member of the Fac- 
ulty chosen by students and appointed by the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs to consult with small groups of students on personal and nonacademic 
matters. Further personal assistance is always available through the offices of 
the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women All students are encouraged to 
maintain close contact both with their academic and their nonacademic Fac- 
ulty advisers 

Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 
Education, the School of Government and Business Administration, or the 
School of Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisers to assist 
them in planning their programs. 

An academic warning system permits early attention to students whose work 
falls below required standards. In such cases, students are required to consult 
regularly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings or pro- 
bation notices may be sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves wel- 
come to meet with members of the advisory stafi 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
Test scores suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to English 1x or 
may be tested in vocabulary. spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing 
skill, before placement in either English 1x or 1 Students whose scores indi- 
cate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the English 1 requirement. 

Foreign Languages A standardized placement examination is required of 
all entering students who wish to continue in college the language begun in high 
School (Chinese, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish). Upon com- 
pletion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course 
Mathematics. Special placement examinations are required of all entering 
freshmen who expect to register for courses in mathematics. Students showing 


deficiencies may be assigned to remedial work 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


A freshman or sophomore may take second-group courses (courses numbered 
101-200) only with the written permission of the Instructor and of the Dean. 
A student is not permitted to postpone a required first-group course to take a 
‘€cond-group course for elective credit. The principle that first-group courses 
must be taken in the freshman and sophomore years, and advanced courses in 
the junior and senior years, is rigidly adhered to in approving student programs 
Freshmen , 


^ and sophomores on probation may take second-group courses only 
With the 


written permission of the Committee on Scholarship 


LJ 

Students e 
Course 
Writte 


nrolled in the two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting may take those secon 
$ which are Specified as part of their freshman-sophomore curricula without obtaining the 


n pe à 
Permission of the Instructor or the Dean 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Except for students intending to apply for the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology, not more than 12 hours of professional courses, i.e., courses offered 
in units of the University other than Columbian College, may be included in the 
124 hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students 
electing professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the 
Dean before registration. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


Freshmen and sophomores (exce 


pt those enrolled in the Physical Education 
curricula) are required to take P 


hysical Education 1-2 and 11-12 unless they 
are registered for less than 9 semester hours or unless regular employment dur- 
ing the day makes it necessary to take all classes during the evening hours. 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has 
been recommended by the Physical Education, Health, and Recreation depart- 
ment concerned and approved by the Dean. Students exempt from the physical 
education requirement must substitute four hours of elective. 

A student entering the University with advanced st 


anding is not exempt from 
the physical education requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the require- 
ment elsewhere. 


The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the depart- 


ments of Physical Education. Health, and Recreation, will be arranged at the 
beginning of each semester. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


In curricula requiring foreign languages a stude 

the equivalent of two years of colleg 

nese, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Russian, Spanish). 
A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a sin- 


gle foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign lan- 
guage. 


nt must complete satisfactorily 
e work in a single foreign language. (Chi- 


A student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the requirement 
by continuing in the same language must take the language placement test. 


In general, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one 
semester of college language. 


In some instances foreign 1 
tion for advanced work. Th 
priate foreign language 
sion program. 


anguages are required or recommended as prepara- 
€ student should consult his adviser so that appro- 
s may be included, when necessary, in his lower divi- 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


Entering students registered in the arts and sciences curricula must follow the 
sequence of English 1 or 1x, both halves of one of the introductory literature 
courses, and English 4. This does not apply to students transferring to these 
curricula or students registering in the preprofessional or terminal curricula. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS* 


A required course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted 
by the passing of a waiver examination. Passing this examination does not en- 
title the student to any hours of credit. Written request to take the examina- 
tion should be made to the Dean and the required fee paid at the Office of the 
Cashier before taking the examination. 


TRANSFER FROM LOWER DIVISION TO UPPER DIVISION 


On completion of a lower division curriculum of 64 or more semester hours 
with a quality-point index of 2.00 or higher, the student must apply in the 
Office of the Dean for transfer to the upper division. 


LOWER DIVISION CURRICULA 


Each of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four- 
year college course. 

All curricula in this group lead to the degree of Associate in Arts. Students 
wishing to receive this degree must apply at the Registrar’s Office at the time of 
registration for the fourth or last semester. The last 15 semester hours must be 
Spent in residence in Columbian College. 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 
Arts and Letters 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum: 


Semester 

Hours 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 
71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 91-92 or 

93-94, or Spanish 51—52; English 4............... nes 2 du Ri 12 

00 UT YU E c OS pena PESCE SCREAM 12 

01 Eme Me LAE o Fem i ots ^o de «Oh e ERR 4 
Science: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 

: 1-2; or Physics 1-2 (or 1 and 30 for prephysics majors ).... 6-8 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; 
History 39—40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 

OEY E T EE Ern EEEE [aid mete a 6 

$ Elective: ...... a a AR a aar aa aad af 22-24 

pi, EAE Bisher E Eia neos tho rtt ca i 64 


Por EE 

matis Provision does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical work 

t See e taken in a recognized college of arts and sciences. 

t See c 62 for foreign language requirement 

Sit is m S for physical education requirement ipm i 

Philos. gested that electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Music 3-4; 
eee 51-52; Religion 9-10, 21, 59-60. 

laterat Student should obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and col- 

nun eet for the intended major 

cre. may be given for a limited number of courses elected in Physical Education, Health, and 

ation, with the approval of the Dean 


eee 2 
CS sa 


64 UNI 


Science 


First two y 
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ears of the Bachelor of Science curriculum 


Semester 


Hours 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71 72, 91-92, Classical Languages 
71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 91-92 oi j 
93-94, or Spanish 51-52; English 4 Le 
Foreign Lang: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective 12 
j NOTE.—A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus 
sian is required. This may be satisfied by French 4 or 6, 
German 4, or Russian 4 or 8, or by special examination 
Math: Mathematics 3, 6, or electives 6 
NoTe,—The Mathematics 3 requirement may be satisfied 
by offering two years of high school algebra, acceptable 
for admission; the Mathematics 6 requirement may be sat 
isfled by offering one-half year of high school trigonom 
etry acceptable for admission ! 
PE: ra 4 
Science: Biological Sciences 1-2 8 


Social Studies: 


Two full-year courses are required, to be chosen from 
Chemistry 11-12, Geology 1-2, and Physics 1-2 (or 1 
and 30 for prephysics majors) bes 14 
Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2 


Elective: 


Premedical 


Premedical 


riculum above in fulfilling the first 60 semester 
ment. Each premedical program must be 


A minimum 


College of Arts 


I. Biology: 8 


2. Chemis 
of a one-year 


3. Embry« 


ing laboratory, 


course in biology which inclu 


4. English 


5. Physics: 


While not 


With the 


low their personal 


"5 
t It is suggestec 
Philosophy 51-5 


The student should Obtain the 


lateral courses f 
Credit may b 


Recreation, with the 


ee page 62 for physical educati 


2; Geography 51, 52; 

History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6: or Sociol 
ogy 1-2. 
Total.. 


students may follow either the Arts and Letters or the Science 


approved by the premedical adv 
applicable toward a degree 
and Sciences including: 


1 of 90 semester hours in an appro 


semester hours, including laboratory, 
try: 8 semester hours of g 


eneral inorganic chemistry and the equiv: 
' course in org 


anic chemistry, both including laboratory 
logy: a minimum of 2 
Under unusual circumstances, this requirement may be met ! 
des a substantial por 
semester hours of composition and literature 
semester hours, including laboratory 

required, a college course in m 


tion of embryology 


:6 
8 


1athematics is strongly recommended 


exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to 
interests in developing their premedical courses of study 


m requirement 
| that electives include one of 


the following 
2; Religion 9-10, 21, 59-60 


courses: Art 3 32, 71-72; Music 
advice of his major department 
or the intended maior. 


€ given for 


1$ to proper prerequisite and 


a limited number of courses electec 


1 in Physical Education, Health, 
approval of the Dean 


cur- 


hours of the premedical require- 


iser 


»ved 


of general biology or zoology 


ident 


2 semester hours of vertebrate embryology, includ 


sv à 


fol- 


1-4; 
cok 


and 
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well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover sub- 
ject matter in the medical program 

While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after completing the 
minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are found to 
be better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of college work 


Medical Technology 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curriculum. 
See page 73 for a description of the program and the requirements for the jun- 
lor and senior years: 


Semester 
Hours 


Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Languages 
71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 91-92 or 


93-94, or Spanish 51-52; English 4....... s T ATEM: 12 
Foreign Lang: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective.......... 12 


NOTE.—4A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus- 
sian is required. This may be satisfied by French 4 or 6, 
German 4, or Russian 4 or 8, or by special examination. 

Math: Mathematics 3, 6, or electives...... = 6 


by offering two years of high school algebra, acceptable 
for admission; the Mathematics 6 requirement may be sat- 
isfied by offering one-half year of high school trigonom- 
etry acceptable for admission 


"PE: a CN. 4 
Science: Biological Sciences 1-2 APUD T NN 8 
Chemistry 11-12, 22, 51 4 16 


Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 
ogy 1-2 : : : Be 6 


t Elective: May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions. 


otal 64 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 
Education 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Education curriculum of the School 
Of Education: 


Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Composition 1 or 1x, 2....... PUN WD TTE A 6 
à Literature 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92...................... IPFO : 6 
Foreign Lang: Chinese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, or Span- 
ish. See page 62 for foreign language requirement............ 12 
Math: Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10... 6 
* PE: Se per j É 4 
ee 
See 


t Medie S" 62 for physical education requirement 
tliti ical Technology students are not required to take Chemistry 52. 
Phil 5 Suggested that electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Music 3-4; 


oan 9-10, 59-60. 
it is not given for courses in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


oc Rn 
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Psyc 


Science: 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 


Elective: 
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Semester 


Hours 
: Psychology 1, 22.. 6 
Three semesters (two in biological science and one in 
physical science or vice versa) to supplement senior high 
school courses in those fields and chosen from Biological 
Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11—12 Geology 1—2; Physics 
1-2 (or 1 and 30 for students electing Physics as a teach 
ing field). A Secondary Education Major offering for ad 
mussion two or more acceptable senior high school units 
in the above areas of science may be exempted from one 
semester of this requirement.. 10-12 
History 71-72; Political Science 5-6 6 
Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51-52 
History 39-40, 71-72: Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 
ogy 1-2 Ais a 6 
Speech and Drama 1 (or 11, if the Department so ad- 
vises) -" 3 
May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions 
Lotal.......-. 65-67 


Physical Education for Men 


First two years of the Bachelor 
the School of Education: 


Engl: 

Hth: 

PE: 

Psyc: 

Science: 
Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 


Physical Education for 


First two years of the B 


the School of E 


Engl: 

PE: 

Psyc: 

Science: 
Social Studies: 


Elective: 


ducation: 


of Science in Physical Education curriculum of 


Semester 


Hours 
English 1 or 1x, 2 


1 6 
Health 41 . 


l 

Physical Education 43, 44, 49, 50, 55, 59-60 20 
Psychology 1, 22....... 5 6 
Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 3-4 WS 16 
Anthropology 1-2 or Sociology 1-2 6 
History ............ = 6 
Speech and Drama 1 or 11 3 
Total 64 


Women 


achelor of Science in Physical Education curriculum of 


Semester 

Hours 

Composition 1 or i£, 2. e 
Literature 51-52, 71 72, or 91-92 


6 
Physical Education 43—44 4-6 
Physical Education 49, 50 6 
Physical Education 51-52.. 46 
Psychology 1, 22... PETS 6 
Biological Sciences 1-2, Chemistry 3-4 , 16 
Anthropology 1-2: History 39-40, 71-72: Political Science 
5—6; or Sociology 1-2 o 
è 6-10 


Total 
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IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 


Accounting and Business Administration 


First two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curricula in Account- 


ing, Business Administration, and International Business 


Acct: 


B Ad 
Comp 


Lang or Lit: 


Math: 
t PE: 


Science 


Social Studies: 


Stat 


Elective 


Business and Economic Statistics 


First two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curriculum in Busi- 


Biological Sciences 


1-2; or Physics 


Economics 1-2, Political Science 5-6, Psychology 1 


Anthropology 1, , or Psychology 8 


Statistics 51 


(Speech is recommended, students interested in Interna- 


Accounting 1—2 


Business Administration 51 
English 1 or Ix, 
Chinese 3-4; English 51 
6, or 51-52; German 

3—4 or 7-8, 91-92 or 93-94; Spanish 3-4 or 6, or 51-52 
Mathematics 15, 


52, 71-72, 91-92; French 3-4 or 


51-52; Italian 


Chemistry 3-4, 11 


tional Business include Geography 52) 


Total 


ness and Economic Statistics 


Acct: 


Econ 


‘ Engl: 
Foreign 1 ang: 
Math: 

t PE: 


P Sc 
Phil 


Stat: 


t Elective 


Emo  —— 


ae 
ng requirement 
: Ble foreign langu 
ce page 62 
i C Tedit is n 

See Page 62 


is waived for 
age 

for physical education requirement 

Ot given for courses elected in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. 


1 


Accounting 1-2 
Economics 1-2 


English 1 or 1a 


Mathematics 21, 


Political Science 5 
Philosophy 51-5 


Statistics 51 or 


l'otal 


«4 for foreign language requirement 


students who offer 4 years of 


t 


o 


acceptable high school work in 2 
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IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 

International Affairs 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in International Affairs: 


Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Composition 1 or 1x, 2 
Literature 51-52, 71-72............ clits " 
Foreign Lang: Es TM * 
` 3 
Geog: Geography 52 T. Ea " » 
Math, Science: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2 " 
Mathematics 3, 6; Physics 1-2; or Statistics 51, 52 6 : 
t PE: E NTON ENEN T E e Lila piene » 
Social Studies: Economics 1-2; History 40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6... 2 
$ Elective: To satisfy minimum required credits ; 4-6 
Total. 64 
Public Affairs 
First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in Public Affairs 
1 Semester 
Hours 
Engl: English 1 or AS : : - 
Foreign Lang: . 73 r 12 
Math, Science: Biological Sciences 1 2; Chemistry 3—4; Geology 1-2; 
Mathematics 3, 6; Physics 1-2; or Statistics 51, 52 < 6-8 
0 EE CES a aE ub. : : 4 
Social Studies: Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72: Political Science 
5-6 d e i! 24 
m M—Á——À daa tO Lo : 
$ Elective: To satisfy minimum required credits. ; 10-12 
Total 64 


TERMINAL CURRICULUM 


The following two-year termin 
Arts. Students in this curricul 
Columbian College: 


al curriculum leads to the degree of Associate in 


um must spend the last 15 hours in residence in 


Accounting Semester 
Hours 
Acct: Accounting 1-2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161, 171, 181, 191, 

D SINN BRGWU RU OE TS 33 

B Ad: Business Administration 131, 161, 162 red 9 

Econ: Economics 1-2... rd 6 

Engl: English 1 or Ov SPP. 6 

J. Sonn pean 4 

3 Elective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser 6 

0) a 64 


* See page 62 for foreign 1 

This requirement may b 
Statistics 51, or by 6 to 8 
+ See page 62 for physical 
§ Credit is not given for co 


anguage requirement. 

€ satisfied by 6 hours of Mathematics, by 3 ho irs of Mathematics plus 
hours of science. 

education requirement 


urses elected in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 


Upper Division 


^ STUDENT working toward a Bachelor's degree in the arts or sciences who has 
64 or more acceptable semester hours, whether earned in this University or 
transferred from another institution, is registered in the upper division of Co- 
lumbian College. (For transfer from lower division to upper division, see page 
63.) It is assumed that he has met the requirements of the lower division Arts 
and Letters or Science curriculum. If he has not, he must begin to make up 
his deficiencies immediately upon admission and continue to carry courses to 
this end until all re quirements are met 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading 
lo the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCI 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian College 
This requirement agile to students transferring within the University as well 
as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be 
Counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less 
than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 
Work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final years must be completed in resi- 
dence, 

For the regulation governing students who are absent from the University 
for one semester or more, see "Continuous Registration," page 36. 


CURRK ULUM REQUIREMENTS 


At least 60 semester hours beyond those of the appropriate lower division cur- 
riculum and the satisfactory completion of the major are required. Each pro- 
Bram must be approved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 

At least 24 of the last 60 hours must be taken in subjects not included in the 
Major field or department. The student should consult his major adviser at 
each registration concerning his choice of electives 
Except for premedical and medical technology students, not more than 12 
Ours of professional courses (i.e., courses offered in units of the University 

other than Columbian ( ‘ollege) may be included. The election of professional 
Courses must be approved by the Dean’s Council prior to registration. Ordi- 
narily courses in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation and technical 
pr in Education will not be approved toward a degree 

A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of 
Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effective 
ât the time the change is approved must be met. 
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Each student must select and file with the Dean a choice of major upon en- 
tering the upper division. He may change the major only with the consent of 


the Dean and of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the 


requirements for the new maior in effect at the time the change is approved 


First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the major, but because 
of their introductory character they may 


not be counted as part of such pro- 
grams. (See "Explanation of Course Numl 


Pers." ) 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, colleges, 
or divisions in this University, with major requirements wholly or substantially 
met must complete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of approved work in 
the major field in the upper division of Columbian College. This work will 
count as part of the minimum residence requirement. 

Examination for Waiving 
be waived and admission to 
examination. 


Curriculum Requirements.—A required course may 
an advanced course granted by passing of a waiver 
Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours 
of credit. Written request to take the examination should be made to the Dean 


and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before taking the exam- 
ination. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake independent study under the 
personal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the depart- 
ment or departments concerned. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
course-credits as designated in the list of courses of instruction. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The work of the junior 


and senior years, including a major in one of the fol- 
lowing fields, must be 


approved by the major adviser and bv the Dean. 


American Thought and Civilization 


Mathematical Statistics 
Anthropology Mathematics 
Art History and Theory Music: 
Biology Applied Music 
Botany Music History and Literature 
Chemistry Music Theory 
Classical Archeology and Greek Philosophy 
Dramatic Art Physics 
Economics Political Science 
English Literature Psychology 
Fine Arts Religion 
French Language and I iterature Russian Language and Literature 
Geography Sociology 
Geology Spanish American I iterature 
Germanic I anguages and Literatures Spanish Language and Literature 
History Speech 
Le Speech Pathology and Audiology 
-atin 


Zoology 
Latin American Civilization 
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COMBINED DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Med- 
icine must: (1) complete the Medical School entrance requirements; (2) fulfill 
the Arts and Letters curriculum of the lower division requirements (see page 
63): (3) accumulate 94 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum 
of 30 in the upper division of Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of 
the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine; 
(5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the School of Medicine at the 
completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School of Medicine, 
at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred (professional 
Work taken at another institution will not satisfy the major requirement for the 
combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire course the scholar 


ship level required for graduation 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the fol- 
lowing sciences, must be approved by the major department and by the Dean 


Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 
Biology Chemistry 
Botany Geology 
Zoology Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Physics 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study major and the 
departmental major. 


Field-of-Study Major 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
Study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Co- 
lumbian College Committee on Studies. 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester hours, no 
Specific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for the major, 
although the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the 
degree (at least 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demon- 
Stration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge 
ei major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and a 
f -than-average quality-point index. A pamphlet on each field is obtainable 
rom the departmental chairman. The prospective student should place him- 
self under the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon complet- 
ing lower division work and beginning his junior year. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual develop- 
ey of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depend- 

1pon the individual student's background, previous study, and aptitudes. 
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The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special pro- 
seminar offered in the field gives him further opportunity for individual advice 
and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. 
A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the student’s success under 
the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors 
Civilization, English Literature, French I 
American Civilization, Philosophy, 
Spanish American Literature, 


are offered: American Thought and 
anguage and Literature, History, Latin 
Religion, Russian Language and Literature, 
Spanish Language and Literature. 


PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


A proseminar is offered in each field to he 


Ip the student in his reading, study, 
and laboratory exercises 


acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a 
presentation of the content and methods of the major field as a whole through 
the organization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various 
formal courses in the major subject and of material not usually included in such 
courses. This course is not required, but, if elected, strict attendance is essential. 
Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered 
in this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject to the approval 
of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. (Regular 
attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration 
and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has 
been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


THE MAJOR EXAMIN ATION 


The Major Examination will normally be 
a student on a limited schedule may take 
before graduation. A student who f 
the discretion of the Committee 
major-examination period. 


taken at the close of the senior year; 
it no earlier than one calendar year 
ails to pass a Major Examination may, at 
on Studies, be re-examined at a later regular 
The Committee on Studies has general supervision 
of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Ex- 
aminations are held each semester on dates fixed by the department or depart- 
ments concerned, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall semester, May 
15 for the spring semester. and August 26 for the summer session. 


Departmental Majors 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of 


credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of a quality-point index of at 
least 2.50 in all second-group courses taken in the major field. The minimum 
specific requirements for Departmental Majors are listed below the staff of in- 
struction of the department concerned. The Chairman of the Department, of 
designated departmental adviser, should be consulted at registration concerning 
the student's program of courses; and the entire program, including electives, 
must be approved by the Department. The student is also expected to consult 
the Chairman or adviser in all matters affecting his program of studies, such as 
changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning his progress in 
his courses. A close student-adviser relationship is desirable. 
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Departmental Majors are offered in the following: Anthropology; Art History 
and Theory; Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Classical Archeology and Greek; 
Dramatic Art; Economics; Fine Arts; Geography; Geology; Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures; Journalism; Latin; Mathematical Statistics; Mathematics; 
Music (Music History and Literature, Music Theory, Applied Music) ; Physics; 
Political Science; Psychology; Sociology; Speech; Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology; Zoology 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


In cooperation with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology of 
the School of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the fourth year of which (12 cal- 
endar months) is spent at the University Hospital. 
_A candidate for this degree must: (1) Complete the Medical Technology cur- 
riculum in the lower division of Columbian College. (2) Fulfill the Columbian 
College requirements for the degree, including 30 semester hours of residence 
(the junior year) in the upper division. In the junior year Microbiology 211* 
and 212 are required; all or most of the remaining courses should be selected 
from nonscience courses, i.e., social studies, arts, etc. (3) Complete the 12- 
month Medical Technology Course in the University Hospital (senior year), 
Which constitutes the major, with an attainment of a quality-point index of 2.50 

Each candidate must make application to take the 12-month Medical Tech- 
nology Course at the University Hospital; this should be done early in the junior 
year. While admission to the Columbian College degree program does not 
assure acceptance into the Medical Technology Course, George Washington 
University students are given preference. 

A number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for the stu- 
dents enrolled in the fourth (senior) year of the degree program. 
a further information concerning the Medical Technology program call 
331-6386, 


The Prerequisite of Chemistry 52 is waived for Medical Technology students. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean A.E. Burns 


Adjunct Professors J.C. Broderick. E.G. Kauffman, J.W. 


FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 
FACULTY 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, J.W. Brewer, Michael Brewer, 


H.F. Bright, Murray Brown, R.G. Brown, A.E. Burns, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. 
Carroll, I.H. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, Milton Crane, Clarke Davison, 
R.H. Davison, A.H. Desmond, W.R. Duryee (Research), Julian Eisenstein, 
J.L. Finan, C.E. Galbreath, C.M. Goss (Visiting), Wood Gray, A.M. Griffin, 
L.J. Griffith (Visiting), I.B. Hansen, R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.H. 
Hobbs, Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, E.H. Johnson, R.G. Jones, Norman 
Kaplan, J.W. Kendrick, J.C. King, D.C. Kline, W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kull- 
back, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. I eggette, W.K. Legner, B.I. Levy, 
J.B. Levy, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, Kurt London, W.A. MacDonald, 
H.G. Mandel, G.E. McSpadden, H.M. Merriman, J.W. Millar. F.N. Miller, 
Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson. C.R. Naeser, N.D. Nelson, Ben- 
jamin Nimer, R.C. Parlett, H.J. Parry (Visiting), T.M. Peery, T.P. Perros, 
C.W. Pettit, E.L. Phillips, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr, J.W. Robb, 
Mary Louise Robbins, Mario Rodriguez, M.W. Schein (Visiting), William 
Schmidt, Wilson Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr. 
H.M. Stout, Rafael Supervía, Geza Teleki, I.R. Telford. R.B. Thompson, 
C.S. Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, L.A. Vigneras, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr. 
D.S. Watson, R.L. Weintraub, D.G. White, R.K. White, N.A. Wiegmann, 
R.E. Wood, S.N. Wrenn, Helen Yakobson 


Pierce 


Associate Professors Fred Abrams. Caroline Adams, L.F. Affronti, F.D. Allan, 


J.M. Bailey, Otto Bergmann, L.S. Bowling, S.J. Brown, J.F. Burks, J.B. 
Christensen, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, Jr., 


D.S. Douglas, Nicolae Filipescu, 
Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, P.I 


`. Gallagher, R.N. Ganz, Jr., F.S. Grubar, C.J. 
Herber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton. Ching-Yao Hsieh, Rudolph 
Hugh, Eva Johnson, Shirley Johnson, T.N. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, R.S. 
Jordan, J.M. Kaper (Research), R.W. Kenny, Hewitt Kenyon, William Key; 
K.S. Kim (Research), A.D. Kirsch, B.J. Leach, L.P. Leite. H.W. Lilliefors: 
Hortense Louckes (Research), Paul Mazel, G.E. Mazzeo, P.J. Mika, C.C. 
Mondale, Kittie Parker, L.B. Platt, Nadine Popluiko, Francisco Prats, H.M- 
Sachar, R.H. Schlagel, R.H. Shumway, B.W. Smith. George Steiner, Klaus 
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Thoenelt. Elizabeth Tidball, C.E. Tuthill, G.V. Vahouny, R.Z. Vause, Dewey 
Wallace, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli 


Assistant Professors Don Allensworth, A.D. Andrews II, Ruth Bari, Bette Bar- 
ton. A.S. Brecher, A.D. Britt, Thomas Burns, E.A. Caress, Marie Cassidy, 
T.F. Courtless, Jr., Linda DePauw, C.F. Elliott, LI. Glick, M.D. Green, W.B 
Griffith, R.A. Hadley, G.A. Hahn (Research), Gloria Hammack, Lois Ham- 
mer, Dagmar Henney, Robert Honeygosky, C.T. Ireland, W.R Jondorf (Re- 
search), Irving Katz, N.K. Khatcheressian, David Kieserman, Philip Klubes 
(Research), Ruth Krulfeld, Robert Levy, R.K. Lewis, F.L. Minn, J.A. Mor- 
gan, Jr. Subramaniam Moryadas, G.A. Olkhovsky, Robert Parris, C.H. 
Pfuntner. Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, Bernard Reich, Melvin Reich, Charles 
Rice. P.T. Ridley, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, L.G. Seeger, D.E. Silber, Carl 
Steiner, Elizabeth Stephenson, E.A. Stone, J.A. Straw, Brunhild Stuerckow, 
L.J. Tilly, William Weiss 


DEAN'S COUNCII 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), R.H. Davison, H.L. LeBlanc, T.P.G. Liverman, R.C. 
Parlett. T.P. Perros, J.P. Reesing, Jr., R.H. Schlagel, C.S. Tidball, R.D. Walk 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Anton Allen, P Anderson. Franklyn Arnhoff, Julius Axelrod, P.W. Bow- 
man, Roscoe Brady, . B.B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Dean Burk, Allan Cartter, 

H.M. C athey, pad € ‘hacko. Gerhard Colm, D.B. Cowie, Margaret de Vries, 
F.N. Frenkiel. Seymour Geisser, Daniel Gilbert, James Gillette, Abraham 
Goldin R.L. Grant. R.E. Greenfield, Jr., Samuel Greenhouse, Frederick 
Gutheim, Edward Hacskavlo, D.D. Hagerman, F.E. Hahn, H.F Haviland, Jr., 
W.W Haythorn, Roy Hertz, John Houck, E.L. Hove, F.M. Hueber, L.C. John- 
son, E.G. Kauffman. Milton Kern, Morton Kupperman, Otto Landman, C.E 
Leese, Sar Levitan. R.T. Major, L.L. Marton, Margaret Mercer, Walter Mertz, 
J.B. Moloney. W.D. Odell. John Plank, J.J. Polak, Herbert Rabin, Marco 
Rabinovitz. W.D. Rasmussen, H.A. Rehder, R.B. Roberts, Hugues Ryser, L.P. 
Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. Seegmiller, Alexis Shelokov, W.A Shropshire, Jr., R.S 
Sigafoos. L.B. Smith. Henry Solomon, Robert Stewart, Sarah Stewart, T.D. Stew- 
art, John Thomas, William Tullner, Sidney Udenfriend, Ernest Umberger, Lud- 
Wig von Sallmann. Martha Ward, W.E. Washburn, Emilio Weiss, Herbert 
Weissbach, M.I. Wolbarsht, S.S. Yeandle, Jr., R.A. Young 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced study 
4nd research le: iding to Master's degrees and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at The George Washington U ni- 
versity were first formally organized under a Graduate School in 1905, follow- 
Ing several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 the 
Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's liberal 
arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and Master of 
science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council administered all Doctor 
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of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsibility for advanced 
degrees in the professional fields 

In 1966 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian Col- 
lege were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All 
graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of 
Philosophy are under the Graduate School. 

The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Itis the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admis- 
sion to the School, to provide courses and programs of study and research for 
its students, to establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to 
the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as 
needed for the operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. 

The administration of the School is vested in the Dean, who is Chairman of 
the Dean’s Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
policy matters. The President of the 1 niversity and the Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs are ex officio members of the Faculty and the Dean's Council 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
these application forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
transcripts and letters of reference. 

Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- 
jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced de- 
grees. Normally, at least a B average from an accredited college is required. 
With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record Examination 
scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic record falls short of B. 
The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, 
and often do, set higher admissions standards. Moreover. the number of spaces 
available for new graduate students limits the number that can be accepted. 
Students who apply in their senior year must have completed their baccalaureate 
work before registration in the Graduate School. 


Application for First-year Graduate Study.—College seniors should apply 
within a week or two following the close of their fall term to be considered for 
admission to the Graduate School the following fall. Later application dimin- 
ishes the prospects for admission in the fall semester. 

Applicants with Bachelor's degrees should apply four months or more before 

the semester for which they seek admission. 
: Application for Advanced Standing —Applicants who are currently attend- 
ing a graduate school, or who have completed some graduate work, may apply 
for admission as transfer students seeking advanced standing toward the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. These applications should be filed four months of 
more in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. 

Special Students.—Qualified applicants whose applications are late being filed; 
or who have course deficiencies, may be admitted as Special Students pending 
acceptance or rejection by the Graduate School. 
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DEGREES 


the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
i pro} 


Listed below 
The programs are directed by 


ences and the specific degrees offered, by field. 
Degree programs which bridge two or more de- 
sed of members of the departments 
o the Dean or the chairman of the 


are 


the departments concerned 
partments are directed by committees compx 
For further information write t 
department concerned. 

The graduate course work offered 
department in this CATALOGUI 


concerned 


in support of these degrees 1s shown by 


Continuous Registration.—Students must maintain continuous registration 
while working toward the degree. If they fail to do so they are dropped from 
the degree program unless leave is granted bv the Graduate School. Leave is 
granted only for good cause. 

Fields Degrees Offered 

l. Humanities 

American Literary and Cultural History A.M. 
American Literature Ph.D. 
American Thought and Culture Ph.D. 
Art: 
Ceramics M.F.A 
Graphics 
Painting 
Sculpture 
Art History and Criticism A.M. 
Dramatic Art M.F.A. 
English and American Literature A.M. 
English Literature A.M. Ph.D. 
French Language and Literature A.M. Ph.D. hi 
Germanic Languages and Literatures A.M. Ph.D. 
Linguistics A.M. 
Museology A.M. 
Music: Mus.M. 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
Music Composition 
Music Theory 
Philosophy A.M. 
Religion A.M. 
Religious Education A.M. 
Russian Language and Literature A.M. 
Spanish American Literature A.M. Ph.D. 
Spanish Language and Literature A.M. Ph.D. 
i 
Il. Social Sciences 
Anthropology A.M. 
Economics A.M. Ph.D. 
Geography A.M. 
History A.M. Ph.D. 
"International Relations Ph.D. 
Latin American Civilization A.M. 
Political Science A.M. Ph.D. 
A.M. 


Sociology 


*1 z 
The School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in International Affairs. 
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HI. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Statistics M.S 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Geology A.M.,M.S. Ph.D 
Mathematical Statistics A.M. Ph.D 
Mathematics A.M. Ph.D 
Physics M.S. Ph.D 
IV. Biomedical and Related Sciences 

Anatomy M.S. Ph.D 
Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D 

*Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Biophysics Ph.D 
Human Ecology Ph.D 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D 
Pathology Ph.D 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D 
Physiology M.S. Ph.D 
Psychology A.M. Ph.D 
Speech Pathology and Audiology A.M 


GRADUATE PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
MASTER'S DEGREES 
The minimum requirements established for the different Master's 


( Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts. Master of Music, 
are as follows: 


programs 
and Master of Science) 


1. Twenty-four semester hours of approved graduate course work 

2. The attainment of a B average in the Master’s degree program, and in 
background deficiency work if any 

3. The passing of a reading examination in a departmentally approved for 
eign language 


4. The passing of a Master's Comprehensive Examination 


5. The completion of an approved thesis, which counts as an additional 6 
semester hours of work. 
The academic program for each student, including 
tions, and research, must be approved by the appropriate department, or Inter- 
departmental Committee, Departments may set 
imum requirements listed above. These 
partment. 

The minimum 30 hours required 
the Graduate School, except for 
through the Consortium o 


courses, readings, examina- 


requirements above the min- 
are described in this Catalogue, by de- 


for the Master's degrees must be taken in 
such approved course work as may be taken 


f Universities (see page 12). All work toward Mas- 
ter’s degrees must be completed within three years of initial registration. 


The Thesis.—The thesis may be of 
type. The main purpose of a Master's thesis i 
ability to make independent use of the 
through his other disciplines, 
tive powers in his chosen 


a research, expository, critical, or creative 
s to demonstrate the student's 


information. and training acquired 


and to furnish objective evidence of his construc- 


field. Registration for the thesis must be no later 


* Biology, Botany, and Zoology 
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than the beginning of the final year of preparation, unless the professor in 
charge of the thesis permits registration at the beginning of the final semester 
The choice of the thesis subject must be approved by the professor in charge ot 
the student's field and filed in the Office of the Dean by the date announced in 
the University calendar. The-thesis in its final form must be presented to the 
Dean. no later than the date announced in the University calendar Accepted 
theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property ot the University and 
are deposited in the University Library, where duplicate copies are bound and 
made available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them 
must be secured from the Dean. Printed copies of detailed regulations regard- 
ing form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Dean's Office. 
Pavment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment The student 
must. however. maintain continuous registration (see page 36) during this 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 


tuition as for a repeated course 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 


> , $ 
21-26; other University regulations, on pages 33-36 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Applicants for admission to the doctoral program should know the approximate 
time needed to fulfill requirements for this degree. The minimum time from 
the baccalaureate to the doctorate is normally three years, but most students re- 
quire four years, and occasionally more. The part-time doctoral student should 
count on six to eight years to complete his program If an applicant is a trans- 
fer student with one year of acceptable graduate work to his credit, the above 
estimates of time required are reduced accordingly. 

The minimum requirements established for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy are as follows: 

l. Forty-eight semester hours of approved graduate course work beyond the 
Bachelor's degree are required, prior to the General Examination. This may 
include approved independent study and research for which time and credit 
equivalence is certified by the departments. At least a B average must be main- 
tained; some departments require a higher average. Appropriate courses taken 
In a Master's program at this University and through the Consortium will apply 
to this requirement. Up to 24 semester hours of superior and recent graduate 
Work may be transferred toward this requirement from a degree program in an- 
Other approved institution, if approved by the department and the Dean. The 
48-hour minimum does not include any deficiencies that must be made up or 
language courses taken to meet the language requirement. 

2. Two foreign language reading proficiency examinations are normally re- 
quired, as approved by the departments. This requirement must be satisfied 
before completion of the General Examination. 
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3. After completion of the course work and the language examinations, the 
student takes the General Examination. This sequence is modified in those de- 
partments that give cumulative examinations. 

4. An approved research project, culminating in a dissertation, and the suc- 
cessful oral defense of the dissertation, complete the academic requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The dissertation work is equivalent to a 
minimum of 24 semester hours beyond the General Examination. 

The Dissertation.—The doctoral dissertation is required of all candidates as 
evidence of ability to perform scholarly research and to interpret its results. The 
candidate's dissertation subject and plan must be approved by his Director of 
Research and two members of the General Examination Committee, after the 
General Examination is passed and before actual research is begun. 

No later than the date specified in the University calendar, the candidate 
must submit to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and an Ab- 
stract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for reproduc- 
tion by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with accompanying 
drawings, if any, become the property of the University, are bound, and made 
available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must 
be secured from the Dean. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the Director and two other de- 
partment members, and filed with the Dean, the candidate is given an oral 
examination which is open to the public. The committee of examiners is com- 
posed of Graduate School faculty in the relevant discipline and at least two out- 
side scholars from other universities or research organizations. If the candi- 
date passes, the Graduate School recommends him for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
dissertations are available in the Office of the Dean. 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


The School expects its doctoral graduates to continue their interests in advanced 
study and research, and to contribute to its program. They may continue any 
studies in the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University 
library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay only the usual “continu- 
ous registration" fee in order to establish their active membership in the Uni- 
versity. The use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availabil- 
ity, and the cost of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the grad- 
uate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with the Dean 
well before the semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral 
work taken under this privilege may not be applied tow 


i C ard any degree offered 
by the University. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


A limited number of teaching fellowships are assigned annually to certain de- 
partments of instruction open to doctoral students registered in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. In many departments of instruction graduate as- 
sistants are appointed to assist in the academic program. Applicants for teach- 
ing fellowships and graduate assistantships should inquire directly of the chair- 
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man of the department concerned regarding vacancies, details of appointment, 


and the kind of personal data to be supplied for consideration. 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has a number of fel- 


In addition, 
o the Dean for information and 


lowships. Applicants should write directly t 
application forms. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINEESHIPS 


ating in the following Government Fellowship Pro- 


The University is particip 
Administration Predoctoral Trainee- 


grams: National Aeronautics and Space 
ships, National Science Foundation Traineeships, United States Public Health 
Service Predoctoral Fellowships and Training Grants, and National Defense 
Education Act (Titles IV and VI) Fellowships. Qualified students should write 
directly to the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for informa- 


tion and applications for these Fellowships. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Acting Dean B.S. Root 
Assistant Deans R.E. Baker, Martha Rashid 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1966-67 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., G.L. Angel, Perry Botwin, Elizabeth Burtner, W.I 
Carroll, Mary Ellen Coleman, J.T. Dailey (Research), V.J. DeAngelis, H.G. 
Detwiler, F.N. Hamblin, R.G. Hanken, Thelma Hunt, L.P. Leggette, W.A. 
McCauley, G.E. McSpadden, B.S. Root, Carol St. € yr, Daniel Sinick, Loretta 

Stallings 


Associate Professors J.S. Aven (Resear h), R.E. Baker, Marcella Brenner, R.W. 
Eller, Lyndale George, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, C.O. 


McDaniels, Leonard Nadler, Martha Rashid, Jeanne Snodgrass, S.R. Wester- 
lund 


Assistant Professors Donna Abbey, J.G. Boswell, Eloise C 
R.S. Cottrell, Jr., Gloria Horrworth, Margaret Kiley, Margaret McIntyre, 
Margaret Moss, C.A. Neyman, Jr. (Research), Ruth Peterson, R.W. Prouty, 


C.B. Reed, Felicia Rochon, J.M. Snyder (Research), Clarke Trundle, M.G. 
Van Dyke, R.L. Williams, Maida Withers 


alkins, Gayle Clapp, 


Instructors Janet Dearcopp, R J. Hornfeck, Miriam Jaegerman, Nancy Johnson, 
S.J. Korcheck, Nan Smith, L.G. Usiskin 


COMMITTEES* 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL t 


1966: W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr 
1967: H.G. Detwiler, Margaret McIntyre 
1968: Gloria Horrworth, C.O. McDaniels 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIEST 


R.E. Baker (Chairman), G.L. Angel, Perry Botwin, W.T. Carroll, H.G. Det- 
wiler, Thelma Hunt, Virginia 


Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, W.A. McCauley, C.O. 
McDaniels, Martha Rashid, B.S. Root, Carol St. Cyr, S.R. Westerlund, R.L- 
Williams 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADV ANCED STANDING? 


B.S. Root (Chairman), VJ. DeAng 


gelis, J. Y. Ruth, Loretta Stallings 

C 

*The Dean and Assistant Deans of the School of Education are ex officio members of all com 
mittees, 


f Elected by the Faculty. 
t Appointed by the Dean, 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


B.S. Root (Chairman), V.J. DeAngelis, Loretta Stallings 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors, 
and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer ex- 
The School includes 


perienced teachers opportunities to extend their education 
and 


the departments of Education; Physical Education, Health, and Recreation; 
Special Education. It offers both graduate and undergraduate work Other de- 
partments of the University provide general education and subject-matter 
courses needed for a well-balanced program of teacher education In addition 
the School offers nondegree pro- 


to programs of study leading to the degrees 
gton School of Psychiatry 


grams for certification and affiliates with the Washit 
In course offerings 

Individually planned programs are provided for liberal 
housewives and retired military personnel with appropriate degrees who wish to 
Prepare for teaching The School also provides a wide range of courses Of in- 
teaching certificates and 


rts graduates and for 


terest to emergency teachers who wish to qualify for 


leachers who wish to renew licenses 

Laboratorv and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading Cen- 
ter and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperation with public and private 
Schools and a wide variety of social agencies, ample opportunity for field experi- 
ence is provided 

In addition to a full schedule of weekday courses during the academic vear, 
Classes are offered in the evening, on Saturday and during the summer for the 


convenience of teachers-in-service 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5, and 
- 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Edu- 
Cation became the Teachers College, which in its early years was concerned 
largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level 

In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education, and greater 


DrOViIsi : 
Provision was made for advanced study. Graduate enrollment has steadily 
larger number of graduate 


increace 
reased, and today the School has a considerably | 


than undergraduate students 
EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Pr 
Og i n 
&rams are planned to provide a broad general education, adequate mastery 


en ^ 
Pe content, and professional competence The relative emphasis placed on 

eac , | ; 

e ! of these depends on the student's teaching-level plan For example, ele- 
^ £ 
ntary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, need preparation of 


Seater 1 
ater breadth and less specialization than secondary school teachers 


Four v 
tio Our years of full-time study is an acceptable minimum for adequate prepara- 
h^ for teaching. Five vears terminating in a Master's degree are needed for 
e L ` = . .* 
Perior preparation which will command higher salaries and opportunities for 


—————— — mm 
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promotion. During the first two years, the student is registered in the lower 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of 
the University, where he acquires the background of general education so essen- 
tial to success as a teacher. Here he is assigned a special adviser from the School 
of Education to assist in planning his program. The student may defer work 
toward the Master's degree until after a period of teaching; he may continue 
toward his Master's immediately after receiving his Bachelor's degree; or he 
may, on entering the School of Education in his junior year, register for the re- 
maining three years of the five-year program leading to the simultaneous con- 
firmation of the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Master of Arts 
in Education. The five-year program is advised, because it permits careful 
planning from the outset toward the student's teaching goal and adequate prep- 
aration in two teaching fields 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
stated on pages 15—26; other University regulations, on pages 33—36 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 
Dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, ex- 
cept by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of 
college work. 

A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week mav enroll for 12 or 13 
hours. Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
special permission of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week mav enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
permission of the Dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
permission of the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 

A student who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any 


time during a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 
gram may be adjusted, if necessarv. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
Of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. 

The program of each student must be approved by a Faculty adviser. Since 
each student's program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that the 
student have a clear concept of his major interest in education. and also that he 
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be familiar with the teaching-certificate requirements o! the locality in which he 


expects to teach 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bac helor of Science in Physical Educa- 


tion.—The satisfactory completion of the appropriate 
of Arts and Sciences (see pages 65—66 
institution, OT a certificate of gradu- 
quired. Applicants 


a teacher 


curriculum in the lower 
division of Columbian College ); the 
equivalent from another accredited higher 
proved normal school or the equivalent is re 


ation from an ap 
traits that give promise of success as 


must have personality 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, resi 


dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements 


RESIDENCE 

atisfactorily while in the 
9 of which, with the ap- 
‘ollege of General 


Candidates for the Bachelor’s degrees must complete s 
School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 
proval of the adviser, may be in Off-Campus courses of the € 


Studies. 


For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 36 


SCHOLARSHIP 
f computing scholarship, see pages 33-34. 
must have a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 


of at least 
is index is 


For the system of grading and o 
In order to graduate, a student 
A student who fails to maintain à quality-point index 
He remains on probation as long as h 
Committee on Scholarship 
aise his index to 2.00 within 


Probation. 
2.00 is placed on probation. 
below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by the 

Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to r 


the time specified may be suspended. 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his 
case to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears 
to be remediable and the student seems likely to improve his scholarship, the 
Committee may readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may 
again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the 
Dean for readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
In all Bachelor's curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of courses 
numbered above 100. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
The objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 


tion is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional com- 
mand of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; 
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(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the begin- 
ning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 

The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers are ob- 
tained through precollege education, college courses, work experience, leader- 
ship activities, student campus activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities 

Normally, from 65 to 67 semester hours of the total requirement are com- 
pleted in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this 
University or in an equivalent institution elsewhere, (See "Education," pages 
65-66.) Since the teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some 
programs are longer than others. None requires less than 126 hours of satisfac 
tory work, exclusive of required Physical Education 

Work experience, leadership activities, participation in student campus activi- 
ties, and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities As part of formal 
course work and on their own initiative, students of the School of Education are 
expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the Washington 
area for developing leadership skills 


Advisers are available to help students 
plan these experiences, 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


of Bachelor of Arts in Education are required to 
Those expecting to graduate in June 
or March; those expecting 


All candidates for the degree 
take the National Teacher Examinations. 


should take the examinations the previous January 
in July or October. Students expecting to complete 


to graduate in February, 
Sessions should take the examinations 


degree requirements during th 
in March or July. 

Students receive 
the regular transcript services 
must request the Testing Service 
Education. 

Students required to t 
of the Dean at least thirty days prior to the date 
registration, and fees may be obt 


e Summer 


individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves ot 


of the Educational Testing Service. Students 
to send copies of test scores to the School of 


ake the examinations must register tor them in the Office 


of the examination. Details 


concerning time, place, ained in the Office of 


the Dean. 
TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 
pends upon the teaching position for which the 


to teach in elementary schools need a 
[hose preparing to teach in junior or 


Teaching-field preparation de 
student is preparing. Those planning 
degree of competency in several fields. 
senior high schools must demonstrate competency 
minor teaching field is optional, but recommended. Ordinarily, students pre- 
paring to teach in evening schools for adults are required to prove competency 
in only one teaching field. The student should begin teaching-field preparation 
While in the lower division of Columbian € ollege. 

Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion ot prescribed aca- 
demic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field ex- 
amination of the National Teacher Examinations and satisfactory completion 
of the prescribed special methods courses 
courses vary in number in accordance with the scope 
and the license requirements of the various 
requirements for each major teaching field 
teaching-field requirements are somewhat 
g to teach on the elementar) 


in a major teaching field. A 


Prescribed academic 
and complexity of the teaching field 
States. Minimum academic course 
are listed on succeeding pages. Minor 
less than those of a major field. Students preparin 
level are advised to use electives to increase their mastery of content In an aca- 
demic field or an area of specialization, such as Physical Education 

The prescribed courses 1n special methods are concerned primarily with meth- 
Ods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing with the 
Content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student specific sug- 
gestions drawn from the accumulated experience ol successful teachers. How- 
ever, in addition, the courses review the teaching-field content currently in use 


are available in elementary edu- 
lish language and literature; 
social studies; physical edu- 


e National Teacher Examinations 


ec 
Special field examinations of th 
science; En 


€ early childhood education; biology and general . 
-— a arts; mathematics; chemistry, physics, and general science; 
; business education; music education; home economics and art education 
Students preparing to teach history or geography take the special field examination in social 
Studies, 
Students preparing to teach in fields in which spec 
un en speech) must obtain a satisfactory score 
or in the special methods course involved 


ial field examinations are not available (lan- 


on a special field examination given by the 


————— ae 
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in schools, and examinations at the end of courses provide the final test of com- 
petency in the teaching fields. 


PRESCRIBED COURSES IN THE VARIOUS TEACHING FIELDS 


Art 1: 

Art 31-32: 
Art 71-72: 
Art: 


Art: 

Art 10: 

Art 21-22: 
Art 41—42: 
Art 51-52: 
Art 57-58: 
Art 65-66: 
Art 81-82: 
Art 121-22: 
Art 123-24: 


Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 
Art 131-32: 
Art 139-40: 
Art 143-44: 
Art 151-52: 
Art 153-54: 
Art 157-58: 
Art 165-66: 
Art 175-76: 
Art 179-80: 
Art 189-90: 


B Sc 1-2: 

B Sc 101-2: 
B Sc 104: 

B Sc 108: 

B Sc 127: 

B Sc 163: 

B Sc: 

Chem 11-12: 
Phys 1, 2: 


* Prerequisite to all 


Art 
Semester 
Hours 
BS ANC nes i1 ed ccanssishsctpovovenener vere Jenin iiem a 3 
Survey of Western Art, or 
Introduction to the Arts in America... : 6 


To be selected from second-group Art History courses or 
any third-group Art History courses open to the under- 
graduate ............. 1 re REE EES URE ARES 
To be selected from the following................ SN Ba 27 
Art Structure 

Basic Design 

Drawing I 

Ceramics I 

Introduction to Graphic Techniques 

Painting I 

Sculpture I 

Design: Structured 

Design: Individual Problems 

Painting II 

Painting III 

Ceramics II 

Design Workshop 

Serigraphy 

Ceramics III 

Etching 

Relief Printing 

Painting, Drawing, Composition 

Design Projects 

Sculpture II 

Sculpture III 


Total 


Biology 
Introductory Biology j j 
Invertebrate Zoology .......................... * - 6 


Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 4 

Organic Evolution or 

OS Se oe 3 

Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser 6 

Du Chemitry E 8 

Ca oU d) us Mem SRM ARES. SES REESE 8 
ERE EU iion en decasascastccccoschoamvaiscosse Be 46 


work in studio practice. 


Chem 11-12 
Chem 15-16: 
Chem 22 
Chem 51-52 
Chem 111 
Chem 191 
Math 6: 
Math 21: 
Phys 1,2 


Mus 103-4: 
PE 49: 

PE 50: 

PE 56: 

PE 107: 
PE 109: 

PE 110: 
PE 117: 
PE 118: 
PE 119: 

PE 120: 

PE 134: 
PE 135-36: 
Sp&D 165—66: 


B Sc 1- 


2 
Chem 11-12: 


Geol 1 


Geol 14: 
Geol 101: 


Geol 122: 


Geol 125 


* Math 3: 

' Math 6: 

Phys 1: 

Other Courses: 


Anth 186: 
Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 151-52: 
Geol 163: 
Geol 166: 


ee 


* 
Additional mathematics is required for some advanced geology courses. 
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Chemistry 
Semester 
Hours 
General Chemistry or 
Intensive General Chemistry...........- iM 8 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis 4 


Organic Chemistry 9 
Physical Chemistry 3 
History of Chemistry 2 
Plane Trigonometry 3 
Calculus I . 3 
General Physics ...... 8 

"TOtal......... ee eeee error roto oe ettet orto n he nano nera ae tSn TUPEN Y o 40 


Dance 


History of Music.. 

Human Anatomy . 

Kinesiology .......... m 

Dance Technique and Theory. 

Teaching Recreational Dance... 

Dance Composition I............ 

Dance Composition II 

Teaching Modern Dance 

Dance Production.. 

Creative Dance for C hildren. 

Repertory à 

Rhythmic An: alysis through Creative Movement 
Survey of Dance History. " 
History of the Theater. 


ON QN U e Q9 3 La m NO WwW 


Total... 


Earth Science 


Introductory Biology... iid UE 

General Chemistry.............. rmn 
Introductory Geology.. 

General Petrology... - Pe ERAT Sh Leen ely 
History of Geological Sciences. + . 
Structural Geology 

Marine Geology................-.- 

College Algebra....... 7 

Plane Trigonometry.............. rrr nnne nnns 
General Physics ............. rnnt nennen 
To be selected from the following as — by the ad- 
viser... noria iiA dA up ree ot l 
Physical Anthropology 

Geomorphology 

Introductory Geochemistry 

Invertebrate Paleontology 

Sedimentation 

Principles of Stratigraphy 


oo 900 


4d» Q3) US) G9 G3 US E» ON 


ON 


90 


Geol 191: 
Geol 192: 


Art: 

Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 

Hist 71-72: 
Math 9, 10: 
Music: 
Physical 
Education: 
Science: 

Other Courses: 


Anth 1-2: 
Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
P Sc 5-6: 


Soc 1-2 


Engl 1 or 1x, 
Engl 5 

Engl 71-7 
Engl 109: 

Engl 125: 

Engl 135-36: 
Sp&D 11: 

* Engl: 


> 
>. 
+ 


Engl 151-5 
Engl 161-6 
Engl 165-66: 

Engl 170: 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 173-74: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 

Engl 182: 
Engl 183-84: 


NN 


———— 


* Not required for the minor teac 
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Laboratory Techniques I 
Laboratory Techniques II 


Total 
Elementary Education 


As approved by the adviser 
Introduction to Geography 


General Mathematics I, II 
As approved by the adviser 


As approved by the adviser 
As approved by the adviser 


To be selected from the following as approved by 


adviser .... k 3 ae 
Introductory Anthropology 

Principles of Economics 

European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science, or 
Introductory Sociology 


Total. 


English 


English Composition T 
Introduction to English Literature 
Introduction to American Literature 
Expository Writing , 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
Shakespeare 

Voice and Diction.. 

To be selected from the following as 


approved by 
Aer... 


Ihe Romantic Movemen 
Victorian Literature 
The 20th Century 
The American Short Story 
Studies in American Literature 
Major American Poets 
American Drama 
The American Novel 
The English Novel 
The English Drama 

Total 


hing field 


the 


the 


Semester 
Hours 


wW u U9 


6 


a9 ow 
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French 


Semester 

Hours 

Fren 9-10: French Conversation and Composition 6 
Fren 51-52: Survey of French Literature and Civilization 6 
Fren 103: Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation 3 
Fren 109-.10: Advanced French Conversation and Composition 6 
Fren 125-26: 19th Century French Literature 6 
Fren 127-28: 20th Century French Literature 6 
6 


French: Additional courses as approved 
Other Courses: Recommended from the following but not required 6 
Art 109: 19th Century Art in Europe 
Art 110. Contemporary Art 
Engl 125: Introduction to English Linguistics 
Fren 119-20: 16th Century French Literature 
Fren 121-22: 17th Century French Literature 
Fren 123-24: 18th Century French Literature 
Foreign Lang: Other than French as approved 
Hist 141-42: History of France 
Psyc 115: Psychology of Language and Communication 


Total... 39-45 
General Science 
B Sc 1-2: Introductory Biology " 8 
Chem 11-12: General Chemistry or 
Chem 15-16: Intensive General Chemistry..... è = 8 
Chem 22: Elementary Quantitative Analysis 4 
Phys 1,2: General Physics.. . — 8 
t Science: Additional courses as approved by the adviser . 10 
Math: To be selected from the following 9 
Math 3: College Algebra 
Math 6: Plane Trigonometry 
Math 21, 22, 
23,24: Calculus I, II, III, IV 
(ioo NEHMEN DAR ECTE N EER S SAE R | 47 
Geography 
Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 3 
Geog 52: World Regions. 3 
Geog 103-4: € artography ................. 8 
Geog 105: Weather and Climate 3 
Geol 1: Introductory Geology 3 
9 


t Geog: To be selected from the following...................-- 
Geog 125: Transportation Complexes 
Geog 126: World Economic Geography 
Geog 127: World Settlement 
Geog 132: Natural Resources 
Geog 134: Location of Industry 
Geog 141: Urban Settlement 
‘M 


a n 
x4 not be chosen as a minor teaching field. 
Ehteen semester hours in one science field are required for certification 


* NO J R 
t required for the minor teaching field 


— — — 


— — — 
— —ÓMMM 


Geog 146: 

Geog: 
Geog 151: 
Geog 153: 
Geog 155: 
Geog 161: 
Geog 165: 
Geog 166: 


Germ 1-2: 
Germ 3-4: 
Germ 9-10: 
Germ 51-52 


Germ 179-80: 
German: 


Hist 39—40: 
Hist 71-72: 


Hist: 

Hist: 

Hist: 

| Hist 170: 
| Hist 171-72: 
Hist 173: 

Hist 175-76: 

| Hist 177: 


Hist 179-80: 
| Hist 181-82: 
| Hist 183: 


Hist 109-10: 
| Hist 111-12: 
| Hist 121: 
Hist 130: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 
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World Political Geography 

To be selected from the following 
United States and Canada 

Western Europe 

Africa 

Latin America 

Asia 

Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


AOtab eene 


German 


First-year German.. 
Second-year German. : 
German Conversation and € 'omposition 
Introduction to German Literature 
Advanced Composition... 
Additional courses as approved by the adviser 


Total.. 


History 


European Civilization in Its World Context 

Civilization of the United States : è 
Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History) 
Six semester hours in each of three of the following groups 
as approved by the adviser j 

Additional semester hours from any one of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Colonial History 

U. S. Social History 

Representative Americans 

U. S. Political History 

The South 

U. S. Economic History 

U.S. Diplomatic History 

Oversea Expansion of the United States 


^ 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Ancient History 
Medieval History 


The Renaissance in Western Europe 
Nationalism 


Semester 
Hours 


Hist 131-32 


Hist 141—42: 


Hist 145—46 
Hist 147 


Hist 149-50: 


Hist 151-52 


Hist 145—46 
Hist 187 
Hist 189 


Hist 193: 


Hist 195-96 


Hist 162: 
Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
177: 


P Sc 


P Sc 178 


Math 21, 22 


23, 24: 

Math 122: 
Math 124: 
Math 127: 
or Math 135: 


Math: 


Stat 155: 


Mus 5-6 


Mus 103-4: 
Mus 131-32: 
Applied Music: 
Applied Music: 
Ensemble: 
rature: 


Music ] ite 


Music ' Theory 


EM 


* 
Not 
required for the minor teaching field. 
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Semester 
Hours 

History of Germany 

History of France 

History of Russia 

Economic History of Europe 

European Diplomatic History 

History of England and Great Britain 


1 


GROUP 3: EASTERN WORLD 


THE 
History of Russia 
History of Modern China 
History of India 

History of the Near East 
History of East Asia 


GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 

History of Spain and Portugal 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Latin American Politics and Government 
International Politics in the Western Hemisphere 


Total..... eS a M à , " 42 


Mathematics 


Calculus I, II, III, IV 12 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra.. asi H 3 
Introduction to Matrix Theory.. 
Foundations of Geometry 
Projective Geometry. 

Three additional courses in M: ithematics approved by the 
BAVISEE ,...oeorr rero reete oto rote re t reae o ese ear t es dosaoe sides eese E PPS pikili 9 
Introduction to Mathem: itical Probability : 5 " 3 


w 


Total..... 3 M ° "SA n 33 


Music 


Elementary Harmony.... 6 
History of Music.. AR CR n potes 6 
Advanced Harmony...... +a To TUAE 6 
Voice or major instrument 6 
Minor instruments „s.s.s... b 6 
Choral or Orchestral....... 3 
As approved by the adviser 4 


As approved by the adviser 3 


Totaloadescueodidimáoir qa ne > à D 42 


-m 


* May be chosen as a minor field only, for Bachelor of 
requirements for the Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Required only of those preparing to teach on tl 
Required only of those preparing to teach on the elementary sc 
Not required for the minor teaching field. 


4 
+ 
3 
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B Sc 1-2 
B Sc 163 


Hth 41: 

Hth 122: 

PE 43: 

or PE 43-44: 
PE 49: 

PE 50: 


t PE 51-52 


or t PE 115-16: 


PE 107 


Chem 11-12: 


Math 21, 22 


23, 24: 
Phys 1, 30: 
Phys 31-32: 
Phys 51-52: 
Phys: 


Phys 161 


Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91-92: 
Slav 106: 

Slav 125: 

Slav 126: 

Slav 141—42: 
or Slav 151-52: 
Slav 197: 

$ Slav: 


Slav 93-94: 
Slav 101-2: 
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Physical Education 


Semester 


Hours 

Introductory Biology ...... tcm 8 
Human Physiology à ' 3 
Personal Health and First Aid (men)...... , l 
Methods and Materials for Health Education ) 
Physical Education Motor Activities (men) 
Physical Education Motor Activities (women) 3-4 
Human Anatomy ...... be 3 
Kinesiology .. — ; > 
Teaching Physical Education Activities (women) 
Intramural Program Organization (men) 4 
Teaching Recreational Dance : l 
Practice in Teaching Activities (women 4 hours) (men 6 
Se ECS : es 4-6 
Teaching Modern Dance (women) 2 
Organization and Administration of Physical Education 3 

Svo. N — à e 38 
Physics 
General Chemistry } 8 
Calculus I, II, III, IV RM 12 
General Physics . aiia 8 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 4 
Introduction to Experimental Physics 4 
Io be selected from the following. 6 
Mechanics I 
Optics 
Thermodynamics 
Electromagnetic Theory 
Modern Physics 

Ra pueceses - e A es 42 
Russian 
Russian Conversation and Composition 6 
Introduction to Russian Literature r 6 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation 3 
Russian Linguistic Structure A i 3 
Comparative Russian-English Linguistic Structure 3 
19th Century Russian Literature 
20th Century Russian Literature 9 
Special Problems in Teaching Russian 3 
Additional courses from the following as approved by the 
adviser ........ 9 


Readings in Modern Russian 


" of 
Arts in Education. See pages 97-100 f 
Education, 
he secondary school level 


hool level 


Slav 103-4: 


Slav 109-10 


Slav 128: 
Slav 143—44: 
Slav 145-46: 

Slav 156: 
Slav 161-62: 

Slav 165: 


2 


Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
Hist 71-72: 

P Sc 5-6: 

Other Courses: 

Anth 1-2: 

Geog 51: 

Geog 52: 


Soc 1-2 


Other Courses: 


Span 9-10: 
Span 51-52: 
Span 103: 
Span 109-10: 


Span 125-26 


Span 127-28: 
Span: 

Other € y aap s: 
Engl 125: 
Foreign Lang: 
Hist 162: 
Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 

Hist 166: 
Psyc 115: 
Span 121-22: 
Span 123-24: 
Span 151-52: 
Span 155-56: 
Span 157-58: 


— 
" — 


Naz 
required for the minor teaching field 


SCHOOL OF 


Scientific Russian 

Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 
Dostoyevsky, the Man and the Artist 

The Russian Novel 

The Russian Short Story 

Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 

Russian Culture 

Soviet Literature 


Total 


Social Studies 
Principles of Economics 

European Civilization in Its World Context 
Civilization of the United States 
Introduction to Political Science 

To be selected from the following 
Introductory Anthropology 

Introduction to Geography 

World Regions 
Introductory Sociology 
Second-group courses, 
Anthropology, Economics, 
Science, and Sociology 


as approved by the adviser, 


Geography, History, 


Total...... 


Spanish 


Spanish Conversation and Composition 

Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization.. 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation 
Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition. 
Modern Spanish Literature 

Contemporary Spanish Literature 

Additional Spanish courses as approved 


Recommended from the following but not required.. 


Introduction to English Linguistics 
Other than Spanish as approved 
History of Spain and Portugal 

History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 

Psychology of Language and Communication 
Spanish Literature of the Golden Age 
Cervantes: Don Quijote 

The Spanish American Novel 

Spanish American Literature to 1880 
Spanish American Literature since 1880 


Total 


EDUCATION 


95 


Semester 
Hours 


from 
Political 


6 


6 


39-45 


ES s 
" 


Sp&D 1: 
Sp&D 2: 
Sp&D 11: 
Sp&D 32: 
Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 121: 
Sp&D 153: 
Sp&D 171: 
Area of 
Specialization: 


Sp&D 102: 
Sp&D 126: 
Sp&D 127-28: 
Sp&D 141: 
Sp&D 172: 
Sp&D 173: 
Sp&D 176: 
Sp&D 182: 


Sp&D 102: 
Sp&D 133-34: 
Sp&D 151-52: 

Sp&D 154: 
Sp&D 155-56: 
Sp&D 165-66: 

Sp&D 169: 

Sp&D 170: 
Other Courses: 
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Speech and Drama 


Effective Speaking .. 
Persuasive Speaking . 
Voice and Diction........... 
Oral Reading .................. 
Phonetics 


Selected from one of the following groups as 
by the adviser............... 


*GROUP |: SPEECH 


Oral Interpretation of Literature 

Public Discussion and Debate 

Advanced Debate Practice 

Public Speaking: Advanced Forms 

Speech Pathology 1 

Speech Pathology II 

Speech, Hearing, and Language Development 
Hearing Problems and Testing of Hearing 


GROUP 2: DRAMA 


Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Radio and TV Broadcasting 
Stagecraft 

Play Direction 

Play Production Practice 
History of the Theater 

Creative Dramatics 

Children’s Theater 


Semester 
Hours 


approved 


English, Psychology, or Speech and Drama as approved by 


the adviser 


Total. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional inform 
teachers are provided through a seque 
and senior years, 
field work. Instruction is differenti 
teach on the various levels- 
school, and adult. 


*N 


ot required for the minor teaching field. 


Lectures and cl 


ation, skills, and attitudes needed bw 


36 


beginning 


nce of courses to be taken in the junior 
ass discussions are closely coordinated wit 
ated to meet the needs of those preparing r 
-elementary school, junior high school, senior hig 


Educ 108: 

Educ 112: 

Stat 53: 

Educ 123: 

Educ 131: 

Educ 134: 
Special Methods: 
Educ 136: 

137: 
138: 
Educ 139: 
140: 
141: 
142: 
144: 
146: 


Educ 
Educ 


Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 
Educ 


Educ 108: 
Educ 111: 
Educ 112: 

Stat 53: 


Educ 123 


Educ 135: 


There 


are three curricula leading to this degree. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Professional Courses—Secondary 
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Semester 
Hours 
Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Educational Measurement, or 
Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education 3 
Society and the School 3 
Secondary School Principles and Methods 3 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 
Three to six semester hours from the following courses.. 3-6 
Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Speech 
Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Latin 
Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 
Teaching Foreign Languages 
Total... .«:esersssednsseondocsonssoocncssconbeccenssechibeldubensncosesnepencccccooneces 21-27 
Professional Courses—Elementary 
Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Elementary School Curriculum and Methods... 15 
Educational Measurements, or 
Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education...... 3 
Society and the School.. 3 
Student Teaching in Elementary Schools........................... 9 
33 


Total 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR MEN* 


The curriculum in Physical 


Educat; 
lucation with an academic minor is designed to prepare students for teaching 
J : . " 
Positions in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject 


ie addii 
addition to physical education 


The Physical and Health Education cur- 


ric - e 
m prepares for the teaching of physical and health education in the larger 
) 7T" - 
fo ols, The curriculum in Physical Education and Recreation has been planned 
r » ^ n " - 
those who wish to be prepared to direct programs of recreation in addition 


lo t a à 
he teaching of physical education. 


PREREQUISITE 


Fo 

ricu ^ first two vears of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education cur- 
1 . m 
um, see Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 66. 


xL iR 


* 
Physical £ 1 
ac ducation may also be chosen as a minor teaching field by candidates for the degree of 


helo 
T of / 
Of Arts in Education, see page 94 


. 


CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION WITH AN 


The minimum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours 


B Sc 163: 
Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
Hth 121: 
Hth 122: 
PE 105: 
PE 107: 
PE 113-14: 
PE 158: 
PE 160: 
Academic 


Teaching Feld: ................. 


Educ 131: 
Educ 134: 
PE 103: 
PE 115-16: 
PE 131: 
PE 138: 


Academic 


Teaching Field: 
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Junior Year 


uma Phoiology 5 o uae ne 

Human Development, Le: rning, and Te: ching. 

Society and the School............. 

School and Community Health Progr: ims 

Methods and Materials for Health Education 

Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations 
Teaching Recreational Dance.. 
Practice in Teaching Activities 
Safety Education .. vini 
Safety and Driver Education 


Senior ' Year 


Secondary School Principles and Methods....... 

Student Teaching in Secondary Schools........... 

History and Principles of Physical Education.. 

Intramural Program Organization.. 

Tests and Measurements in Physical Education . 
Organization and Administration of Physical Educ: ation 


CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATON 


B Sc 163: 
Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
Hth 121: 
Hth 122: 
PE 107: 
PE 113-14: 
PE 158: 
PE 160: 
Elective: 


Junior Year 


Human Physiology | hot wc 

Human Development, Learning, and Te: ching 
Society and the School... a. 
School and Community Health Programs [ 
Methods and Materials for Health Education 
Teaching Recreational Dance............ 

Practice in Teaching Activities 

Safety Education 


ACADEMIC MINOR 


as follows: 


Semester 


Hours 


3 


u) u O m WWW ww 


t3 
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Educ 131: 
Educ 134: 
PE 103: 
PE 105: 
PE 115-16: 
PE 131: 
PE 138: 


Elective: 


SCHOOL OF 


Senior Year 


Secondary School Principles and Methods 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 

History and Principles of Physical Education 

Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations 
Intramural Program Organization 

and Measurements in Physical Education 


and / 


l'ests 


Organization 


Toth) ..driessinien 


CURRICULUM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


B Sc 
Educ 
Educ 
Hth 


Rec 132 


Rec 151-52: 


Elective: 


Educ 131: 
Educ 134: 
Hth 122: 
PE 103: 
PE 131: 
PE 138: 
Rec 161: 
Rec 162: 
Elective: 


163: 
108: 
123: 
121: 
PE 107: 
PE 113-14: 
PE 158: 
Rec 48: 


Junior Year 


Human Physiology 
Human Development, 
Society and the School 
School and Community Health Programs 
Teaching Recreational Dance 
Practice in Teaching Activities 
Safety Education . 1 
Introduction to Recreation.. 

Camp Leadership .. - 
Recreational Le: idership Activities 


Learning, and Teaching......... 


Senior Year 


Secondary School ‘Principles and Methods 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Methods and Materials for Health Education 
History and Principles of Physical Education 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education. 
Organization 
Community Organization for Recreation....... 
Administration of Community Recreation Programs 


Total 


EDUCATION 


Administration of Physical Education. 


and Administration of Physical Education.. 


99 


Semester 
Hours 


-ANNAN YH www 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


This ; ai 
IS curriculum, which is designed to prepare students for teaching in elemen- 


ary 


and secondary school programs of physical education, offers opportunity 


Or 
Specialization in dance, adapted physical education, health education, and 


"creation, 


o — m — M9 


PROGRAMS OF 
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The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to phys- 
ical education may use her elective hours to work toward a minor teaching field 
Relevant work completed in Columbian College may be counted 


PREREQUISITE 


For the first two years of this curriculum, see page 66 


B Sc 163: 
Educ 108: 
Educ 123: 
Hth 121: 

Hth 122: 

PE 105: 

PE 107: 

PE 111-12: 
PE 117: 

Rec 132: 
Elective or minor 
teaching field: 


Educ 131: 


Educ 134: 
PE 101: 


PE 103: 
PE 113: 
PE 131: 
PE 138: 


Elective or minor 


teaching field: 


From the various related departments of the 
adviser select courses to give the student an 


Junior Year 


Human Physiology . E ERE 
Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 


Methods and Materials for Health Education 

Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations 
Teaching Recreational Dance.. iia 

Teaching Physical Education Activities 

Teaching Modern Dance.. 
Camp Leadership .......... 


Senior Year 


Secondary School Principles and Methods 
Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Elementary School Physical Education 

History and Principles of Physical Education 
Practice in Teaching Activities... nee ainn 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education 


Organization and Administration of Physical Education 


pi cess vince 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education 


Semester 
Hours 


3 


NN Roe 9 uS YY US 


34 
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STUDY LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Arts in Education 
are designed to enable prospective teachers and 


teachers of experience to in- 
crease their knowledge of professional and 


academic information and skills and 
prepare for special types of educational service. 

ties for college graduates in other disciplines to ac 
cation. 


They also provide opportunt- 
quire needed professional edu- 


University, the student and his 
adequate background in his chosen 
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field of service. The prospective high school or junior high school teacher will 
Ordinarily include study in the subject which he is planning to teach as well as 
in professional education. 

Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers planning to re-enter 
the profession are differentiated from those for students without teaching expe- 
rience. Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by 
Writing or telephoning to the Dean 

Master’s programs are available in the following fields: (1) adult education, 
(2) classroom teaching—to include strengthening mastery of teaching field, (3) 
Comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) elementary education, (6) em- 
ployee training, (7) guidance, (8) health education, (9) history of education, 
(10) human growth and development, (11) philosophy of education, (12) 
Physical education, (13) reading, (14) school administration, (15) secondary 
education, (16) special education, (17) student personnel work in higher edu- 
Cation, 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the lower division of Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences (or with equivalent preparation) may choose 
a three-year program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts in Education to be conferred simultaneously. The first year of this com- 
bined program will be devoted to teaching-field preparation; the work of the 
Second year will include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year professional courses 
ànd a maximum of 18 semester hours of graduate courses; that of the third and 
final year, senior-year undergraduate professional courses and the remaining 
&£raduate courses needed for the Master's degree. Student Teaching, to be 
elected in the third year, may not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point 
Index of at least 2.50 in undergraduate courses must be attained before begin- 
ning the work of the senior year and the program must meet all the require- 
ments for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education. 


————————a 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution: 


an undergraduate quality- 
point index of 2.50 or above (C4 


average); demonstrated interest in teaching; 
and personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 
teacher. 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admi 


ssion to candidacy 
in the fields of guidance and school administration. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Candidates whose undergraduate pre 
basic requirements of the degree 
up deficiencies and may be require 


paration does not include equivalents of the 
of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make 
d to take designated tests. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other 
accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed 
at this University as a Master's candidate. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in this Uni- 
versity in excess of the requirements for the Bachelor's degree may be credited 
toward the Master's degree if the work fits in with the student's plan of spe- 
cialization and is approved in w riting by the Dean before being undertaken. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years be- 
fore application for admission or readmission to Master's candidacv. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN OF STUDY 
The plan of study leading to the degree of M 


a minimum of 33 hours of gradu 
option, include a thesis carrying 6 


aster of Arts in Education requires 
ate credit. The plan may, at the student's 
hours of graduate credit. W hether or not à 
student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in 
educational research methods and procedures, 


primarily for graduate students 
hours, not including the thesis or 
offered by the School of Education. 
Programs may include additional te 
however, undergraduate and graduate 
alent to the undergraduate requireme 
Education (see pages 85-97). 
Programs are planned initially in confe 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser in 
the candidate’s area of specialization. These programs are based on the inter- 
ests of the candidate, his previous background, and the certification require 
ments of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 
All degree requirements must be completed within 


must be from courses planned 
(third-group courses). A minimum of 12 
the research course, must be from courses 


aching-field preparation. In such cases, 
courses combined must be at least equiv- 


nts for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 


rence with an admission adviser in the 


à period of six years. 
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RESIDENCE 


The satisfactory completion of 30 semester hours as a candidate for the degree 
is required. With the approval of the adviser, 9 of the 30 hours may be off- 


campus courses in the College of General Studies 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For graduate work grades are indicated as: A, excellent; B, satisfactory (gradu- 
ate level); C, passing: F, failing: 7, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR 
indicates credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in computing the quality- 


point index (see page 34) 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation Students who re- 
Stu- 


dents who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of Edu- 


ceive the grade of C in more than two courses are subject to suspension 


cation before enrollment for further work. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar 
year is automatically changed to an 7 An incomplete cannot be removed by 


l'eregistering for the course 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's 
adviser and filed in the Office of the Dean no later than the date announced in 
the University calendar. A statement of the School of Education standards for 
the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and re- 
Production of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
registration. to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 


Calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student 


Must, however, maintain 
Period If the preparation of the thesis extends bevond the additional calendar 


Year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 


continuous registration (see page 36) during this 


tuition as for a repeated course 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass à special three- 
hour examination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the examination 
Must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a written 
application in the Office of the School of Education not later than thirty days 


Prior to the date of the examination 


The Degree of Education Specialist 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION PROVIDES A PROGRAM of advanced study leading to 
the degree of Education Specialist for students with Master’s degrees in Educa- 
tion who seek further professional preparation for specific objectives 


| ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
| The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University, 


i alent; a satisfactory score on the Graduate Record Examination; 
LI p . " 
i of successful pertinent experience 


or the equiv- 
and two years 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


i Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff member of the 
School of Education or by a represent 


by the Dean. 


ative in the candidate’s locality appointed 


SCHOLARSHIP 


——— — — 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Educ 


ation Specialist are the same 
as those for the 


degree of Master of Arts in Education. see page 103. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


i Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 

candidates’ abilities, interests. needs, and career goals. Thirty semester hours 

beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 

| | University are required. At least 21 hours of this work must be taken on 

| campus at this University. A maximum of five calendar years is allowed for 

completion of the program. 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in 

in Education selected from the following 

study, (2) background and gener 
of specialization. 


appropriate graduate courses 
areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
al principles of the field of study. (3) an are 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Successful completion of two three-hour written examinations is required. 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION 


The final oral examination must be p 
| is to be conferred. The examin 
| staff of the Department of Educ 
| the appropriate area of speciali 
ia) ate Studies of the School. 
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assed at least three weeks before the degree 
ation committee consists of members of the 
ation and at least one successful practitioner 1? 
zation, appointed by the Committee on Gradu- 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS of advanced study leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Education. These programs, which are under the super- 
Vision of the Committee on Graduate Studies, provide major fields of study in 
elementary education, secondary education, adult education, human growth and 
development, history of education, philosophy of education, administration and 
Supervision, elementary administration, secondary administration, curriculum, 
Special education, guidance and counseling, research and evaluation, teacher 
education, and employee development. Supporting fields are available in higher 
education, comparative education, and administrative specialties. All programs 
require study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation in 
the major field of study. In general, from two to three years of full-time study 
beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Education is required. Programs are 
individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average student, the work 
required for the total program will be 66 semester hours. 

Students not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect 
Prior to July 1, 1967, are required to register for a minimum hour-load (see 
Pages 22-23). 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for 
comprehensive examinations in each of four supporting fields and a major field 
of study. The second is composed of research investigation, the writing of a 
dissertation, and the final oral examination. 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 
Praduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required 
for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 
years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal quali- 
ties, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 
e" applicant first arranges for an interv iew with the Assistant Dean for ad- 
‘anced graduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of the 
School and to guide him in his application for doctoral study. 
the o be admitted to study for the degree, the applicant must be accepted by 
à ommittee on Graduate Studies on the basis of previous scholastic and pro- 
*ssiona] record; prescribed admission tests, including the Aptitude Test of the 
Graduate Record Examination; personal conferences with at least three faculty 
members, including the professor under whom the applicant wishes to work; 
im. à group interview with the Committee on Graduate Studies. When the 
PPlicant meets with the Committee on Graduate Studies, he should be pre- 
Pared to present an outline of his plan of study, including the selection of 


Major and supporting fields. 


C " 
OMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


= the student is admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is assigned to a com- 
Ba in each member of which is responsible for guiding him in his preparation 
e of the four required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields 
indivi comprehensive major field examination. The candidate must arrange 
ual conferences with the committee members to determine the content 
105 
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i i ' ' examinatio iI 
of each field and to receive guidance in his preparation for the examination. A 
candidates are required to complete Education 296 during the first or 
semester of candidacy. 


second 


The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are six-hour written 


examinations. A tool-subject requirement may be established by the candi- 
date’s dissertation committee if it is necessary for the successful completion ol 
his dissertation. This requirement must be completed prior to the major field 
examination, The major field examination is a written twelve-hour examina- 


tion, six hours on each of two successive davs. 
H H ter th 
The candidate begins the second part of his program afte ie. satisfactory 
completion of all supporting field examinations; the tool subject, if required; 


and the major field examination 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of abilitv t 
and to interpret and present its results. 

During the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Dissertation Com- 
mittee, consisting of a Master in Research, usually the major field adviser, and 
two additional faculty members who serve as readers. When admitted to the 
second part of the program, the candidate is required to submit a proposal for 
his dissertation to this Committee, which determines its acceptability and rec- 
ommends approval to the Committee on Graduate Studies. The dissertation 1$ 
completed under the direction of the Dissertation € ommittee 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must submit to 
the Dean three complete copies of 
abstr 


o perform scholarly research 


the dissertation and two original copies of an 
act (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation 


One copy of the abstract 
is for inclusion in the 


Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the Universit) 
Bulletin; the other is sent to 1 niversity Microfilms, 


monthly publication “Dissertation Abstracts,” 

One copy of the dissertation is also sent to l 
the master negative microfilm is retained. 
University Microfilms, Inc 


Inc., for inclusion in thet! 
which is distributed nationally 
niversity Microfilms, Inc., where 
A positive microfilm copy is sent by 
, to the Library of ( ongress for its file. Printed copies 
of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation 
preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc- 
are available in the Office of the Dean. 


The successful candidate for the doc- 
torate is required, before 


receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense 
of printing the abstract of his dissertation, 


red bY 
and for the basic service rendered j 
University Microfilms, Inc. 


Accepted dissertations, with accompanying draw- 
ings, become the property of the 1 


Library, where the duplic 
tion. Permission 
the Dean. 


» V 

niversity and are deposited in the Universit 
clas 

ate copies are bound and made available for circulé 


" " m 
to publish or adapt material in them must be secured fro! 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has been 


»nds 
accepted, the Master in Research recommen¢ 
the candidate to the Dean for 


jd 
the final oral examination, which must be passe 
e € " . 15 
at least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination 

open to the public and is conducted by 


jd 
à committee of the Faculty appointe 
by the Dean, supplemented by 


Nc of 
at least two leaders in the candidate’s field 
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study from outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the oral 
examination are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School of 
Education 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All the preparation for the degree must be done in residence. The student must 
remain registered in the School of Education, except when the Committee on 
Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to register each 
Semester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent 
readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations have been 
established by the Committee on Graduate Studies 

There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be 
spent in preparation for the minor and supporting field examinations or as a 
candidate engaged in doctoral research. The supporting and major field exam- 
Inations, however, must be completed within five years of the date of admission, 
and the entire program must be completed within eight years, regardless of full- 
time or part-time study. Each candidate is required to complete one semester or 
more of his program in full-time study. Full-time study of six weeks or more 
in each of two Summer Sessions is equivalent to full-time study for one semester. 


Special Programs and Services 


SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS AN INTENSIVE fifth-year program, supported 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation, designed to prepare outstanding gradu- 
ates of accredited liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools. Suc- 
cessful fulfillment of the program's requirements provides the professional 
Courses necessary for certification as an elementary teacher. Students may re- 
Ceive the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching on completion of the program 
Or receive credit for 15 semester hours of graduate work toward the degree of 

aster of Arts in Education. 

Limited tuition aid is available. Grants-in-aid, in amounts justified by need, 
are awarded to candidates by the Selection Committee. For details, write to 

Togram Director, Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


To be admitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's 
gree from an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses which will 
meet the general education requirements for teacher certification, (2) show evi- 
cow Of interest in children and a sincere desire to teach, (3) submit three 
"tà *n references attesting to quality of academic record and personality, (4) 

Mit a score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination, and 
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(5) be interviewed by the University Selection Committee, or under arrange- 
ments specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of 
Education. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The program of study begins with a six-week summer session and continues 
through the first twelve weeks of the fall semester. Course work during this 
time is planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the characteris- 
tics of elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of teaching methodology, (4) the 
relationship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational tests and 
measurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society. 

During the last six weeks of the fall semester. students will be given full-time 
student teaching assignments in a nearby public school. This part of the pro- 
gram will permit the student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educa- 
tional theories and methods which he has been studying. It is accompanied by 
a weekly on-campus seminar. 

A salaried internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating 
school systems in the area gives the student an opportunity to assume the respon- 
sibilities of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of University and 
public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled weekly for 
discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned work on indi- 
vidual and group needs of interns. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The School of Education offers a program for the education of teachers of ex- 
ceptional children who are mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and crip- 
pled or otherwise health impaired. Laboratory experiences are arranged in 
schools for handicapped children in the metropolitan area. Students are ac- 
cepted at the senior-year undergraduate, Master’s, Education Specialist, and 
Doctoral levels. By special permission, teachers, school administrators, and 
adequately prepared students from other schools and colleges of the University 
may elect these courses. 

Inquiries concerning the program and the availability of schol 
lowships should be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Dep 
cation, The George Washington University, 


arships and fel- 
artment of Special Educa- 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 


The School of Education provides individually planned programs for liberal 
arts graduates and for housewives and retired military personnel with appropri- 
ate degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certification, but 
not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification program if they 
meet the admission, scholarship, and personality requirements of degree candi- 


dates. The School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to teachers 
who wish to renew licenses. 


READING CENTER 
(See pages 42-43.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dean J.C. Dockeray 
Assistant Dean for Special Projects E.J.B. Lewis 
p 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1966-67 


Professors C.E. Bradley, H.F. Bright, D.S. Brown, J.W. Coughlan, J.C. Dock- 
eray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig, J.L. Jessup, E.H. 
Johnson, Julian Kulski, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, S.M. Rosen (Visiting), 
Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, Edwin Timbers 

Associate Professors E.W. Camp, D.R. Cloutier, H.C. Demoody, F.C. Kurtz, 
E.R. Magruder, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., H.R. Page, R.C. Sedwick, J.H. Wal- 
ters, Jr. 

Assistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, R.A. Barrett, G.F. Conner, M.G. Gal- 
lagher, P.D. Grub, R.F. Hartley, R.F. Jacobsen, P.B. Jones, John Norton, 
Chei-Min Paik, Frank Puntenney, Jr., J.R. Rizzo, F.S. Rojo, J.R. Roman, 
Jr., M.R. Skigen, L.C. Smith, J.L. Thompson, Jr. 


COMMITTEES* 

DEAN’S COUNCII 

J.C. Dockeray (Chairman), F.H. Gibbs, E.J.B. Lewis, E.R. Magruder, H.R. 
age, K.E. Stromsem 

COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 

Leon Gintzig (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, J.W. Coughlan, E.R. Magruder, J.F. 
McCarthy 

POMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 
UBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


RF. Ericson (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, Leon Gintzig, E.H. Johnson, Chei-Min 
aik, S.M. Rosen 
as 


: à 
The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The study of Government was first organized as a separate entity in the Uni- 


versity in 1898 with the establishment of the School of Comparative Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy. In 1928 


as the School of Government. 
ness administration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was changed 
in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs to 
reflect more accurately the Offerings of the School. A division of the School 
was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration. a primarily professionally-oriented school: 


and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented 
school. 


Programs of the School of Govern 
examination of administr 


, this School was reorganized and broadened 
During the next two decades, programs in busi- 


ment and Business Administration include 


ative principles and the quantitative approaches to de- 
cision making common to both business and 


stress the points at which major 
ment must give consideration to 
phasis is placed upon the fact th 
ganizational techniques but is, 
responsibility. 1 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in the lower 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of 
the University, Here they are assigned special advisers from this School to 
assist them in planning their programs. 


government. These programs 
policy decisions of either business or govern- 
related policy decisions of the other. Em- 
at management education is not limited to or- 
in its broadest sense, education for management 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


Programs in the fields of Accounting, 
Economic Statistics, Health C 
sonnel Administration, Public 
ning are all available within th 
tration. 


Business Administration, Business and 
are Administration, International Business, Per- 
Administration, and Urban and Regional Plan- 
e School of Government and Business Adminis- 


OBJECTIVES 


The School of Government 


equip students for eventual s 
and business. 


and Business Administration offers programs r 
enior administrative responsibility in governmen 


The development of mid-career programs for executives has be 
come a further objective of national significance. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The School of Govern 


membership in the Middle Atlantic Associ 
istration since 196]. The programs in Pi 
students for Certified Public Account 
the state boards of New York 
ministration has been 
Hospital Administr 


—— 
ment and Business Administration has maintained fu 


ation of Colleges of Business Admin 
iblic Accounting designed to prepare 
ants examinations have been approved by 
and of Maryland. The program in Hospital Ad- 
accredited by the Association of University Programs 1^ 
ation since 1962. 
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REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
Stated on pages 15—26; other University regulations, on pages 33—36. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
Provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 


Of suspension. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject matter 
Of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal direction of 
àn instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department. 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allowed 


When taken on a class basis 


MAS Y 
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Bachelor of Business Administration 


THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Business 
and Economic Statistics, and International Business 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the Accounting and Business Administration or 
the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum in the lower division of Co- 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences (see page 67), or the equivalent is re- 


quired. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 
on probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
more than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during à 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be ad- 
justed if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean 


SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50 The 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the List 
will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semes 
ter hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
hours over a period of two consecutive 


semesters, which may include à sum- 
mer term. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls 
imum of 12 semester hours of study, 
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below 2.00 after completing a min- 
will be placed on probation. This proba- 
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tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours of 


work which may include remedial studies as prescribed 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A student 
Suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an interval of 
One calendar year. To be considered for readmission, he must pass prescribed 
tests and submit evidence to the Dean's Council that during his absence from 
the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by 
readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must 
maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester 
hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study A student 
Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed while registered in the School of Government and Business 
Administration. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer 
Work may bé counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may 
the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special per- 
Mission is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior 
9r final year must be completed in the School of Government and Business Ad- 
Ministration. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course Is unsatisfactory 
May be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
Mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
the Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit ¢ i 

redit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
e i s 

applied toward a degree. 


CURRIC 
URRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To . ; r 
Me be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
impete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 

Um of 60. semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in 


one . 
9f the following curricula. 


ae 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exam- 
ination authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser con 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of 
credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be made to 
the curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier 
before the date set for the examination. 


MAJOR FIELDS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration must have 
completed the requirements of the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Lower Division in the relevant curriculum (Accounting and Business Admin- 
istration*, page 67); Business and Economic Statistics, page 67; or the equiv- 
alent. 


ACCOUNTING 
For the first two years of the Accounting curriculum, see page 67. 
Programs are offered in three areas of professional specialization: (1) Man- 


agerial Accounting in Business; (2) Federal Financial Management—Account 
ing and Budgeting; and (3) Public Accounting. 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 


Hours 
Acct 101: Cost Accounting ...... Mem . 3 
Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting.......... ; * 6 


Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation. 3 
PACU ES Be AUdIUDg | co eecessccecscscccoses a ree 3 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management.. : 4 
B Ad 131: Business Finance 3 
B Ad 161: : 


B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort 


OOD Luis no itio ckdeitidesécno $aioo« 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking... : 
Area of 

Professional P 

Specialization: .................. Hi . 1 13 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser at the be- 

ginning of the junior year : 15 

(000 ES 60 


All Accounting majors must complete the required courses listed above, plus one o 
the following 15 semester-hour rane 
and elective courses may be 
counting. 


areas of professional specialization. Special prog " 
r AB 
arranged in consultation with the Department of / 


: jon. 
* Majors in International Business follow the curriculum in Accounting and Business Administrati 
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GROUP I: MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING IN Bt SINESS 


Students preparing for careers in managerial accounting in business may specialize 
in a particular area of accounting, such as systems, budgeting, or income tax, or may 
concentrate on broadening their backgrounds in business administration or in more 
general fields of knowledge. The Managerial Accounting program thus provides 
Maximum flexibility for students who wish to combine basic training in accounting 
with other career interests, in preparation either for general business responsibilities 
or in preparation for more specific careers in the financial management field 

Courses relating to Managerial Accounting to be selected with the approval of the 


adviser (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours) 


GROUP II: FEDERAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT—ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING 


Students preparing for careers in financial management in the Federal Government 
may combine basic professional training in accounting with more specialized training 
in the financial management techniques used in administering the complex affairs of 
modern-day government. A flexible program can be developed in keeping with the 
specific career objectives of the individual student by the careful selection of electives 

Courses relating to Federal Financial Management to be selected with approval of 
the adviser (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours) 


GROUP III: PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 


The Public Accounting program is a concentrated professional curriculum designed 
to prepare students for careers in public accounting. lt combines the maximum 
number of professional accounting courses consistent with the broad educational back- 
ground essential to successful Accounting careers in the modern business world. 
Courses relating to Public Accounting to be selected with approval of the adviser. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


For the first two vears of the Business Administration curriculum, see page 67. 

_ The program in Business Administration is designed to provide the broad 
foundation required for eventual top leadership in either governmental or busi- 
Ness administration. It consists of the 30 semester hours of required courses; 
15 hours in one of the following group options; and 15 hours of electives, nor- 
mally advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 

Hours 

Acct 193: Business Budgeting ..............-- nil ino. 243 AR 3 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management. : : i 3 
B Ad 105: Personnel Management ...... 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance ........... A 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management — ÁÓÓá€ — 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 

BAd162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 

BALES ....... eceses ecc MALE OAR We RT 3 

B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses : 


B Ad 198: Case Problems in Management.............. 


— — MH 
— 


examiner 
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Semester 


Hours 

3 

Econ 121: Money and Banking................... WAT á : 

Group Option: To be selected from one of the following groups . T 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser e I 

LOM Eria Teese : : 60 


GROUP OPTIONS 


Eight areas of specialization are open to 
15 hours taken in each of these options require the approv 


group option and the individual course 
later than the beginning of the 


Business Administration majors. The 
al of the adviser. The 
s within the option should be selected no 
' second semester of the junior year. 


GROUP I: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The following courses provide the basic acade 
personnel manager, employee relations m 
ness and government service. 


B Ad 106: 
B Ad 107: 
B Ad 118: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 193: 
B Ad 195: 
Jour 145: 
Psyc 129: 
Psyc 131: 
Psyc 144: 
Sp&D 121: 


mic foundation for such positions as 
anager, and employment manager in busi- 


Problems in Personnel Management 
Collective Bargaining 

Introduction to Data Processing 
Manufacturing Production 

Management Communication 
Controllership 

Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Motivational Factors in Personality 
Psychological Tests 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


GROUP II: FINANCE 


The following courses provide the 
credit analyst, supervisor in a fin 
» and similar positions in 


Acct 111: 


Acct 121-22: 
B Ad 113: 
B Ad 118: 
B Ad 121: 
B Ad 136: 
B Ad 138: 
B Ad 163: 


B Ad 181: 
Econ 101: 
Econ 105: 


basic academic foundation for such positions s 
ancial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, ban 
federal or international financial institutions 


Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 

Real Estate 

Introduction to Data Processing 
Fundamentals of Insurance 
Credit Management 
Investments 

Law in Relation to the Form of Busine 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Manufacturing Production 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 


ss Units: 
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GROUP III: 


MARKETING 
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The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
sales manager, circulation manager, route superintendent, product development man- 
ager, buyer, promotion manager, and purchasing agent 


B Ad 118: 
B Ad 136: 
B Ad 143: 
B Ad 145: 
B Ad 147: 
B Ad 158: 
B Ad 171: 
B Ad 175: 
B Ad 176: 
B Ad 178: 
B Ad 181: 
B Ad 195: 
Econ 101: 
Econ 105: 
Jour 145: 
Stat 111-12: 


Introduction to Data Processing 

Credit Management 

Marketing Research 

Sales Management 

Advertising 

Physical Distribution Management 
Principles of Transportation 

Introduction to Foreign Trade 
International Business Theory and Policy 
Management of International Business Operations 
Manufacturing Production 

Controllership 

Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 
Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


GROUP IV: CONTROLLERSHIP 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for the position of con- 
‘roller in business and government service. 


Acct 101: 
Acct 111: 
Acct 121-22: 
Acct 181: 
Acct 191: 
B Ad 109: 
B Ad 113: 
B Ad 118: 
B Ad 119: 
B Ad 121: 
B Ad 163: 


B Ad 171: 
B Ad 195: 
Econ 105: 
Econ 165: 
Stat 111-12: 


Cost Accounting 

Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 

Accounting Systems 

Advanced Accounting 

Office Management 

Real Estate 

Introduction to Data Processing 

Data Processing Programming 
Fundamentals of Insurance 

Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Principles of Transportation 
Controllership 

Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 
Government and Business 

Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


G 
ROUP v: ECONOMICS 


^ following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
„nancial economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market research analyst 


in be; 
business and government. 


B Ad 107: 
B Ad 118: 


Collective Bargaining 
Introduction to Data Processing 


— —Ó—M 
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B Ad 171: 


B Ad 172: 
Econ 101: 
Econ 102: 
Econ 105: 


Econ 161-62: 
Econ 165: 
Econ 181-82: 


Geog 125: 


Stat 111-12: 


Principles of Transportation 

Public Utilities 

Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 
Public Finance 

Government and Business 
International Economics 
Transportation Complexes 

Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


GROUP VI: STATISTICS 


The following courses provide the basic 


i 7 s 
academic foundation for such positions à 


s > ans A tin 
financial statistician, planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analys 
business and government. 


B Ad 118: 
Stat 91: 

Stat 110: 
Stat 111-12: 
Stat 117: 
Stat 118: 
Stat 155: 
Stat 157-58: 


GROUP VII: TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC 


The following courses provide the basic 
tions in transportation firms and in tr 
and government agencies, 

examinations for membershi 


B Ad 118: 
B Ad 158: 
B Ad 171: 
B Ad 172: 
B Ad 173: 
B Ad 174: 
B Ad 175: 
Econ 101: 
Geog 125: 
Hist 179-80: 
Stat 111: 


GROUP VIII: 


The following courses provide the basic 
processing in government, 
derstanding of the m 


B Ad 118: 
B Ad 119: 


Introduction to Data Processing 

Principles of Statistical Methods 

Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
Business and Economic Statistics ITI 
Analysis of Variance 

Correlation and the Chi-square Test 1 
Introduction to Probability 

Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


MANAGEMENT 


academic foundation for management pot 
affic departments of other types of business firm 
[he program should also aid in the preparation for the 
P in the American Society of Traffic and Transportation 
Introduction to Data Processing 
Physical Distribution Management 
Principles of T ransportation 

Public Utilities 

Transportation Systems Management 
Urban Transportation 

Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Transportation Complexes 

Economic History of the United States 
Business and Economic Statistics I 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


data 
academic foundation for positions in 
business, and industry, 


an ul 
They also give the student an 
anager's use of d 


` je 
ata processing as a vital managerial techniqt 


Introduction to Dat 


a Processing 
Data Processing 


Programming 
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B Ad 120 Data Processing Systems 
Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics 1-H 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


For the first two years of the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum, see 
page 67 

The undergraduate program in Business and Economic Statistics is designed 
às preparation for business and economic analysis It consists of 30 semester 
hours of required courses and 30 hours of electives from Accounting, Business 


Administration, Economics, and Statistics 


Required—Junior and Senior Y ears 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance or 

141: Basic Marketing Management 

B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 


B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort 


gages 3 

B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses 3 
Econ 101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 3 
Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 3 
Econ 105: Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 3 
Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 6 
Elective (A): To be selected from Statistics 18 
Elective (B) To be selected in consultation witl the adviser 12 
l'otal 60 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


This x. 
his program is designed to provide the basic academic foundation for positions 
In ` : 

International business, both in private industry and in government. It con- 


SIS > 
ts of ] course work and 30 hours of electives 


N 30 semester hours of required 
Any modification of the program must be made with the consent of the adviser 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 


Hours 

B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance 3 
B Ad 132: International Business Finance 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management 3 
3 


B Ad 144: International Marketing Management 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 


B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 3 
B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 3 
B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 3 
Econ 121 Money and Banking 3 
Elective: Selected from the following in consultation with adviser 30 


Total 


A tt 9 


n— — 
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ELECTIVES 


The 30 hours of elective courses are to be selected from the following, in consultation 
with the adviser. 


Acct 193: Business Budgeting 
B Ad 143: Marketing Research 
B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, 
Mortgages 
B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 173: Transportation Systems Management 
B Ad 174: Urban Transportation 
B Ad 177: Foreign Markets 
B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses 
B Ad 193: Management Communication 
B Ad 195: Controllership 
Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 
Geog 126: World Economic Geography 
Geog 151-166: Regional survey courses 
P Sc 167: U. S. Foreign Policy 
P Sc 181-82: Public International Law and Organization 
Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


The Master's Degrees 


Master of Business Administration 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Business Administration are 
offered in the following fields: 


Accounting 
Business Administration 
Health Care Administration 


International Business 
Personnel Administration 


Master of Public Administration 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Public Administration are offered 
in the following fields: 


Health Care Administration 


Public Administration 
Personnel Administration 


Urban and Regional Planning 
Master of Arts in Government 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are offered !? 
the following fields: 


Business and Economic Statistics 


Public Administration 
Personnel Administration 


Urban and Regional Planning 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
point index of 3.00 (a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is re- 
quired. 

Arrangement for required tests is the responsibility of the applicant and 
Should be made with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540 
Correspondence concerning the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 
should be addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, 
to Box 955, 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Busi- 
hess Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate 
Study in Business administered by the Educational Testing Service 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Public 
Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 
In Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
m, Government must submit scores on the Graduate Record Examination ad- 
Inistered by the Educational Testing Service. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Eo average in the undergraduate major is normally required for admission 
sSraduate study. Deficiency in undergraduate preparation may be satisfied by 
Tem. specified undergraduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in such 
Ses, 
Ee degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
the Ma course work, an acceptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passing of 
^: a Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background 
minimų include the necessary courses must take a program longer than the 
Se m hours required 
ter’s aud-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
the Lr only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at 
Ward "ginning of the course by the curriculum adviser. No work counted to- 
4 Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's degree. 
Sens for a Master’s degree must be completed in five years, unless an 
*lon of time is granted by the Dean. 
gg w ho expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 
8s Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the 


A t. 9 
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Master's degree should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 
may qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
except for hospital residency and the thesis, which may be completed in absentia 
with the permission of the department, curriculum adviser, or committee con- 
cerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass a gen- 
eral written Master's Comprehensive Examination. In writing the examination 
the student is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course work and 
his reading in the literature of his fields. The examination normally requires 
from seven to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the various 
fields in which the candidate has prepared himself , 

The examinations are scheduled two times a year, in December and April, 
and should be taken during the last semester of course registration OI shortly 
after completion of the prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of time be- 
tween completion of course work and the taking of the examination, the student 
must maintain continuous registration and must be registered for the semester 
in which the examination is taken. 

The candidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the dates 
of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which his €X- 
amination is to cover. A written application is filed, in the form prescribed. 
with the Office of the Dean not later than thirty days prior to the examination: 

A candidate who fails the examination may, in exceptional circumstances an 
with specific approval of his advisers, repeat the examination, but only after the 
lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparation as pre 
scribed. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examina- 
tion will be permitted 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, outstanding; B, high quality; C, minimum 
quality; F, failure; and J, incomplete. CR indicates credit. 

An average of B or better is required for the Master’s degree. The grade Y 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in? 
graduate course of equal status. ; 

A Master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present caus" 
for consideration by the Dean’s Council as to why he should be allowed to om 
tinue his studies. ‘ 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) OT be 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicat 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An “incomplete” cant, 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission s 
the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendi 
year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed 
reregistering for the course 
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REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields) 


The following courses in general administrative theory and practice are required 
of all candidates for the degree of Master of Public Administration and Master 
of Business Administration, except in the fields of Accounting and Urban and 
Regional Planning. 


Semester 

Hours 

B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management we 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration : 3 
B&PA 207: Human Behavior in Organizations iA ees Me 3 


In addition, each student is normally required to take, from the following 
group, the course appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration 3 
P Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration 3 


THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
Integration with the course work. 

The subject must be approved by the professor in charge and recorded in the 

Office of the Dean by the date announced in the calendar. The thesis in its 

nal form must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be pre- 
Sented to the Dean by the student no later than the date announced in the cal- 
endar, Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repro- 
duction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semes- 
ters he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the mem- 
ard of the Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is 
eja Aed, an additional successive academic year is granted without further 
ix n payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
M tha period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 

SETS beyond the date he registers for thesis 300, the student must register 
T the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Curricu] 


tio a leading to the professional degree of Master of Business Administra- 
n y ë 


EA available in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Health 

dministration, International Business, and Personnel Administration. 
he purpose of the programs leading to the degree of Master of Business 
oer ration is to develop the analytical ability and perspective. which will 
Ose ae to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly 
an nape between government and business, these programs also provide 
exibility background for many government careers. To provide maximum 
, each student program is planned with an assigned faculty adviser 
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An applicant must have a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or 
university. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of the 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination, and the submission of an acceptable 
thesis. The complete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course 
work and 6 of thesis; and students with no previous background in business ad- 
ministration or accounting are rarely advised to take the Master's Comprehen- 
sive Examination before completing 54 hours of course work. Students who 
have an undergraduate background in either business administration or account- 
ing, however, are encouraged to take the Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
as soon as the curriculum adviser believes they are prepared for it. A student 
who has completed an undergraduate major in accounting or in business admin- 
istration with a good record may qualify under a minimum acceptable program 
of 30 hours, including the thesis. No more than 6 hours of graduate course 
credits can be transferred from other institutions and each transfer of credit 
must be approved by the Dean. 


ACCOUNTING 


The Master's programs in accounting are designed (1) for those who wish e 
pursue careers as professional accountants, (2) for those who wish to pursue 
careers of executive responsibility with emphasis on finance and accounting n 
either business or government, and (3) for those who wish to pursue careers 8$ 
teachers of accounting. Programs are sufficiently flexible to meet individual 
student objectives; selection of courses is made in consultation with the adviser: 
The programs are available in three basic areas, professional accounting, govern- 
mental accounting, and managerial accounting 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Master's programs in Business Administration are designed for those who 
wish to pursue responsible careers as administrators in either government e 
business. 

Individual programs are planned in consultation with the adviser to fit c 
professional objectives of the student. The course work must include the 7© 
quired courses in administration (see page 123). Fields of study include admi" 
istrative theory and practice, business economics, business-government relation? 
business statistics, controllership, data processing, finance and investments, hU 
man factors in administration, managerial accounting, marketing, operation 
research, personnel management, public administration, and transportation 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration lead to the degrees of Master ol 
Business Administration or Master of Public Administration with areas of Mr 
centration in the administration of short-term hospitals, long-term care facilite 
and health records. Ordinarily students are admitted only in the fall, but ap 
plicants with prerequisites to make up or pursuing special programs ot ge 
may be admitted in the spring semester or the summer term. The basic ^e 
riculum consisting of 60 hours of course work on campus is outlined under ! 
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field of hospital administration. Electives appropriate to the field of concen- 
tration are selected from the special courses in long-term care administration 
and those in health records administration. 

The Health Care Administration programs are designed to give students the 
Opportunity of acquiring the knowledge, attitudes, and skills essential as foun- 
dations for growth into capable health care administrators 

Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is 
Prerequisite to admission to all Health Care Administration programs. While 
a 3.00 (B) average in the undergraduate work is expected, in the selection of 
Candidates considerable weight is given to personal qualifications, aptitude for 
the area of concentration selected, and practical experience. Hospital work 
experience is desirable but not required. Preadmission experience in a hospital is 
arranged on request or if otherwise indicated 

While no undergraduate major is specified, a desirable background for short- 
term hospitals and long-term facilities would include courses in accounting 
biology, business administration, economics, psychology, sociology, statistics, 
and college algebra A minimum of 6 semester hours of undergraduate ac- 
Counting and 3 hours of statistics must be taken prior to admission to degree 
Candidacy Applicants with academic deficiencies may be permitted to enroll 
as special students subject to the satisfactory completion of prescribed courses 

“yond the minimum requirements for admission 

Master’s candidates who may wish to continue for a doctorate should plan 
the Master’s program accordingly, in consultation with their advisers 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
tne Program in Hospital. Administration is divided into two phases : During 
of E mee the student must complete satisfactorily a minimum of 51 hours 
T work, selected in accordance with his background needs. These 
general over the general and technical background of hospital administration, 
al administrative theory and practice, and problem solving in the area of 
enge ment as it relates to short-term hospitals The second phase is a cal- 
iion; wi; residency of on-the-job institutional training under qualified super- 
quired y ich carries 9 semester hours of credit. A written major report is re- 
0 as à part of phase two. 
à tdinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase of 
"pet program in from two to four semesters over a period of from one to 
experien ^ud years. The total time depends on past academic course work and 
Program - background in the health care field. In no instance can the total 
Sam consist of less than 45 hours, including residency 


CU 
URRICULUM 
Th 
e i 1 à 
felg, owing minimum curriculum is required of Master’s candidates in all 
0 T 
f Health Care Administration. 


Semester 
Hours 


"M 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 3 
A201: Advanced Administrative Management.. anise 3 
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Semester 


. Hours 
i B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
| B&PA 207: Human Factors in Administration ; 
| HCA 202: Introduction to Health Care Administration ; 
HCA 203: Organization and Management d 
HCA 205: Hospital Management Procedures 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration 3 
HCA 207: Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions 3 
HCA 209: Health Care Economics - 3 
| HCA 212: Planning and Constructing Health Care Facilities 3 
H HCA 293 
94-95: Residency I ....... i : 9 
§ Elective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser 18 
| : 
| | Total 60 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


Master's candidates electing a concentration in the Administration 0! Long-term 
Care Facilities such as chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, facilities fOr 
the aged, extended care facilities, and mental hospitals, have the same admuis- 
sion requirements as students in the hospital administration field They must 
follow the curriculum outlined above for the first phase of the degree program, 
including in the electives 12 semester hours selected from the following courses: 


Semestef 
Hours 
HCA 250: Administration for Mental Care 
HCA 260: Administration for Long-term Care Facilities 
HCA 261: Business Procedures for Long-term Care Facilities 


| HCA 265-66: Readings in Long-term Care Administration ° 
| HCA 267: Social Gerontology for the Administrator 3 
| The second phase of the program consists of a calendar year ot residency I 
one or more facilities for long-term care, for which the student receives )2 
| mester hours of credit. During the residency year the candidate must W rite 4 
major report 
HEALTH RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 
| The Health Records Administration program offers an area of concentration 


ic > * m 0 
which, when added to other material acquired, provides special assistance to 


an entit? 
ish t? 
ym 


those who wish to manage an automatic data processing activity [or 
health care institution or system. It is designed to prepare those W ho w 
supervise data collection, processing, and retrieval activities for health care c 


| plexes. 
| * May be waived in selected cases a" 
\| f When appropriate, hospital administration students may take Psychology 245, Seminar Orge 
Mt c Behavior, and/or omit B&PA 207 if content is included in other course requirements nd 
f > e a must register for 3 semester hours of residency at the end of the first phase vy 
before leaving the > > reside l| be held © 
I | 2e g the University for the residency hospital. Registration for 1968 will be held 


Up to 15 semester hours may be waived in selected cases 
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Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university 1s 
required with acceptable work from an approved institution w hich qualified the 
student for national certification as medical records librarian; and 3 semester 
hours of statistics and 6 of accounting 

For students who have already qualified as medical records librarians, the 
Maximum health records program consists of 60 hours of course work, includ- 
ing 9 hours of residency. Business and Public Administration 218, 219, 220, 
221, and Health Care Administration 285 must be included in the electives. 

For students who have not qualified for national certification as medical 
records librarians, a special program of three phases can be set up. Students 
electing this concentration may terminate their study with the completion of 
the first phase, at which time a certificate is awarded and qualification attained 
for national certification as medical records librarian, or they may complete 
the requirements for the Master’s degree. The background for this preparatory 
Program requires 6 semester hours in human anatomy and physiology, 3 hours 
in statistics. and 6 hours in accounting. A broad liberal arts background is 
Preferred, including courses in such fields as anatomy, biology, business admin- 
istration, history, logic, physiology, and sociology. T his would entitle the stu- 
dent to admission to a two-phase program covering two or more academic 
years. The first phase, which qualifies the student for certification, consists of 


Semester 
Hours 
B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 3 
B&PA 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts 3 
B&PA 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Man- 
agement . " > » 3 
B&PA 221: Management Information Systems Development and Ap- 
plication h 3 
HCA 203: Organization and Management 3 
HCA 205: Hospital Management Procedures 3 
HCA 221-22: Medical Science and Medical Terminology 6 
HCA 223-24: Introduction to Health Records Administration.. 6 
HCA 225-26: Health Records Administration..... T 6 
3 


HCA 229: Health Records Administration Internship 


ote Meet the requirements for the Master's degree the student must continue 
| E 
p h (1) the second phase which consists of an additional 24 semester hours of 
res i : 

€scribed course work and (2) the third phase which consists of a period of 


Tesidene 
dency equivalent to 6 semester hours 


TERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


fon Masters program in International Business 1s designed to prepare students 
internation, " firms operating on a multinational basis or about to enter me 
agencies nal field; for careers in the Federal Government and in international 
Jomme concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the 
Terce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination. 
mt Program is also designed to prepare foreign students with the back- 
Oreipn and skills necessary to promote international business, for careers in 
icer i domestic firms within their own countries and for commercial of- 
*lions within their governments. 


grou 


TT 
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Each student's program is individually developed by the student's adviser 
according to the student's background and interests, and includes the required 
courses in administration, see page 123. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program of Personnel Administration is described on page 130 and may 
lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Government, Master of Business Admin- 
istration, or Master of Public Administration. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMIN 


TRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public Administration 
are available in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


This program provides a course of study appropriate for those students cur 
rently in government or with appreciable past experience in government, OT 
those with other than an undergraduate social science degree. The degree of 
Master of Public Administration is a professional degree, preparing graduates 
for positions of higher responsibility in the public service and generally im- 
proving their competence in public employment. Work done for this degree 
may lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Administration 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of 
the Master's Comprehensive Examination, and the submission of an acceptable 
thesis. The academic program ranges from 30 to 60 semester hours, depend- 
ing upon the background and experience of each individual student. Six S€ 
mester hours in the program represents major research and preparation of ? 
thesis. Students who have undergraduate backgrounds in political science, his 
tory, economics, business administration, sociology, or psychology, or who 
have had appropriate career experience closely related to such fields, ordinarily 
require fewer hours of course work to qualify for the degree and to prepare 
themselves for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. The student devel 
Ops a program in consultation with his adviser. : 

No more than 6 hours of graduate credit can be transferred from other inst 
tutions, and any transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean 

The course work for the degree of Master of Public Administration must 
include the required courses in administration. page 123. Other course 
selected with the approval of the adviser, should be concerned with select® 
fields of administration in government and related social and economic studies: 
The thesis, which may be a major case study, is prepared under the guidance 
of an appointed adviser. i 

Fields of study include administrative theory and practice, administration m 
the Federal Government, comparative and developmental administration, PY” 
lic personnel management, public financial management and budgeting, huma" 
factors in administration, government-business relations, metropolitan adminis 
tration and urban affairs, and data processing and systems management Fel® 
of study may also be selected from closely related social sciences. - 
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HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration are described on pages 124-27, 
and lead to the degree of Master of Business Administration or Master of Pub- 


lie Administration. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Personnel Administration is described on page 130, and may 
lead to the degree of Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Ad- 
ministration, or Master of Arts in Government. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the degrees of Master 
Of Public Administration and Master of Arts in Government. It is designed to 
Provide a broad professional education, develop competence in planning theory 
and methodology, and emphasize analytical and creative imagination necessary 
for solving urban and regional problems. The basic professional program and 
the fields of specialization which it makes possible form an excellent back- 
round for many government careers on the national, state, county, and mu- 
nicipal levels; and for private professional planning practice. With the assist- 
ance of an adviser, each program is individually planned, in accordance with 
the interest and goal of the student. 

Prerequisite: undergraduate courses in drawing, economics, political science, 
and Statistics. The applicant's aptitude for his chosen area of specialization and 
Previous practical planning experience are significant considerations in his ac- 
Septance for graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning. 

The program consists of (1) 45 semester hours—39 hours of course work 
= 6 hours of thesis; (2) a minimum of three months full-time professional 
training in a planning agency under qualified supervision, with an acceptable 
a report to be submitted after completion of the training period; and (3) 

Passing of a Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 
one dents with degrees from accredited schools of law or architecture can 
tite) eo the program in 30 semester hours, including the required prac- 
aiming and a thesis. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


i icula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available 
Public fields of Business and Economic Statistics, Personnel Administration, 
Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 
o poenam leading to this degree require a minimum of 30 semester hours 
tte hes’ including 24 hours of course work and a thesis equivalent to 6 semes- 
" Bo Most individual student programs exceed 30 hours, dependent upon 
Sec €rgraduate major and other prerequisites. 
ter’s qt sroup courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
Vance Poe up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration for ad- 
riculum credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the cur- 
counted adviser. No work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may also be 
toward a Master's degree. 


————— !— 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, oF 
the equivalent; such work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours of 
second-group courses in statistics and a minimum of 10 semester hours in sec- 
ond-group courses in accounting, business administration, and economics. 

This program requires at least 12 semester hours of graduate courses in sta- 
tistics. The remaining courses are to be selected from graduate offerings in ac- 
counting, business administration, economics, public administration, and statis- 
tics with the approval of the adviser. A thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours 
is required. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in personnel administration leads to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Government, to the degree of Master of Public Administration (if elective 
emphasis is directed toward Public Administration), or to the degree of Master 
of Business Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Business 
Administration) . 

The course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
123, and the thesis (Business Administration 299-300 or Public Administra 
tion 299-300). Each individual student program is arranged in consultation 
with a curriculum adviser. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The program, in contrast to the professional program leading to the degree of 
Master of Public Administration (see page 128) is designed for students who 
wish to emphasize the academic elements of Public Administration. It may 
also serve as a basis for later study toward the doctoral degree. It is a suit- 
able degree objective for students who have just completed the Bachelor's degre 

Each candidate is expected to prepare himself for a Master's Comprehensive 
Examination on administration and policy formulation in government and 9? 
one additional field to be selected from the following: public personnel màn 
agement and human relations, public financial management and budgeting: 
systems management and data processing, comparative and developmental ad- 
ministration, government-business relations, and metropolitan administration 
and urban affairs. Related studies may be selected from business administt® 
tion, business and public administration, accounting, economics, geography: 
history, political science, psychology, and sociology. 

The course work is planned with an adviser. _ 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the degrees of Maste! 
of Arts in Government and Master of Public Administration. It is designed to 
provide a broad professional education, develop competence in planning theory 
and methodology, and emphasize analytical and creative imagination necessa!) 
for solving urban and regional problems. The basic professional program an 
the fields of specialization which it makes possible form an excellent backgrou” 
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for many government careers on the national, state, county, and municipal 
levels; and for private professional planning practice. With the assistance of an 
adviser, each program is individually planned, in accordance with the interest 
and goal of the student. 

Prerequisite: undergraduate courses in drawing, economics, political science, 
and statistics. The applicant's aptitude for his chosen area of specialization and 
Previous practical planning experience are significant considerations in his 
acceptance for graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning. 


Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 


STUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER's DEGREES from accredited institutions may 
take a special post-Master's program leading to a Graduate Certificate in Health 
Care Administration. Each program will be planned to meet the professional 
needs of the individual student whether he wishes to undertake a new field of 
Study or amplify his knowledge of work done at the Master's level. 

. This program permits study in depth in such areas as health care administra- 
“on consulting, regional planning, governmental administration, and long-term 
health care administration, including mental hospitals, nursing homes and care 
Of the aged. 

Prerequisite: a Master's degree from an accredited college or university and 
an academic average which indicates the ability to undertake advanced study. 
he applicant is also judged on his experience, character, and personality. Stu- 
dents lacking formal study in health care administration will be required to take 
Qualifying courses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Students with adequate preparation in the health care field can complete the re- 
quirements with a minimum of 18 semester hours of approved graduate study. 
Those lacking such specialized study or equivalent experience will usually need 
to complete approximately 30 hours. At the discretion of the student’s advisory 
Committee a maximum of 6 semester hours may be transferred from another 
accredited institution if the work was taken for credit toward a graduate degree. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Health Care Administration 270 Research in Health Care Administration is 
“quired of all candidates for the Certificate. The remaining courses consist of 
* program of study worked out in consultation with a faculty adviser and 
ated with consideration of the student's educational and experience back- 
Sound and his specific professional objectives. 


UN . Doctoral Study 


ORK FOR THE DEGREES of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of 


e Administration is under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral 
t les, 
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Completed application forms must be sent to the Office of Admissions. 
The applicant should ask three individuals, who are acquainted with his ability 
to do high-level academic work, to write directly to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Doctoral Studies. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business 
Administration must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business with the Office of Admissions before final approval of their applica- 
tions can be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public Administra- 
tion must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business or the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of Admissions. Ar- 
rangements to take these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. 94704. 

An applicant must have the degree of Master of Business Administration Or 
Master of Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts degree in 
an approved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate his 
competence by qualifying examinations. 

The Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultation with the applicant, will 
(1) designate fields of study selected from such areas as Business Administra- 
tion, Economics, Health Care Administration, International Business, Public 
Administration, and Political Science, and (2) appoint an adviser to guide the 
student in his work in these fields. Most students will complete, prior to the 
general examination, a minimum of 30 semester hours in graduate courses and 
such additional course work as may be prescribed by the adviser; but each pro- 
gram is individually arranged in light of the student's background. 

All work for the Doctor's degree must be completed in five years unless an 
extension of time is granted by the Committee on Doctoral Studies prior to the 
expiration of the time limit. 

Students not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect 
prior to July 1, 1967, are required to register for a minimum hour-load (see 
pages 22-23). 

When the applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of his readi- 
ness to take the General Examination in the fields of study previously designated, 
the examination will be scheduled during the following January or May. 

Upon successful completion of the General Examination and approval of the 
subject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy bY 
the Committee on Doctoral Studies. Work on the dissertation is equivalent to 
a minimum of 24 semester hours. The candidate's research and the prepara 
tion of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by the 
Committee. à 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and to interpret and present its results. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must submit t? 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and two original copies of à 
abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract 
is for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the UniversitY 
Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion in the! 
monthly publication “Dissertation Abstracts” which is distributed nationally- 
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One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc., where 
the master negative microfilm is retained. A positive microfilm copy is sent by 
University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for its file. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candi- 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
cover the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic 
Service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with 
accompanying drawings, become the property of the University and are depos- 
ited in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 
available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must 
be secured from the Dean. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the dis- 
Sertation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the Com- 
Mittee on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examina- 
tion the candidate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Admin- 
— or Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral 
Studies. 


RESIDENCE 


The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to remain registered 
(see minimum hour-load requirements, pages 22-23) until all degree require- 
ments are satisfied, although there is no formal regulation concerning the mini- 
mum amount of time of study either in preparation for the General Examination 
9r as a doctoral candidate engaged in research. The student who undertakes 
either part of the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must maintain 
, Continuous registration" under the School of Government and Business Admin- 
istration even when he is granted a leave of absence for study or residence else- 
Where. By failing to register for one semester or more, the student breaks his 
registration and must apply for readmission to the School under whatever new 
Conditions and regulations are set up by the Committee or the member of the 

aculty who directs his research. The student who has completed his tuition 
requirements, but whose graduation is deferred for any reason, must maintain 
Continuous registration by paying the continuous registration fee for the semes- 
Pas immediately preceding the graduation at which he expects to receive his 
gree, 


Special Programs 


c 0 HM 


GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


THE GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM offers annually 
ty Scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young 


aes 
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men and women for administrative leadership in government career service 
Each scholarship provides a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appro- 
priate academic credit (up to 6 semester hours) for the successful completion 
of training assignments required in any agency w hose training program has been 
approved for this purpose by the University. 


NAVY GRADUATE FINANCIAI MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval 
Postgraduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financial manage- 
ment and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The 
Master of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comple- 
tion of this full-year program. 


AIR FORCE ADVANCED MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the United States 
Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in ad 
vanced management and supporting fields for a selected group of Air Force 
officers. Most of the officers receive the Master of Business Administration 
degree upon successful completion of this full-year program. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS AT SENIOR SERVICE COLLEGES 


The School of Government and Business Administration cooperates with the 
College of General Studies in the Off-Campus programs of that College, pat 
ticularly in the fields of accounting, business administration, financial manage 
ment, governmental administration, and personnel administration A special 
program leading to the degree of Master of Science in Business Administration 
has been established by the College of General Studies in cooperation with the 
School of Government and Business Administration for students and faculty of 
the Air War College and the Command and Staff College, Air University, Max- 
well Air Force Base, Ala., and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort 
McNair, Washington, D. C. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN URBAN AFFAIRS WITH VIRGINIA POLYTEC HNIC 
INSTITUTE 


A Washington Program in Urban Studies was instituted in the fall semester ol 
1964 in cooperation with the faculty of Urban and Regional Planning of the 
College of Architecture of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Under this program 
a faculty member and a group of students from VPI live and study at The 
George Washington University during the fall semester each year. The program 
consists of lectures and seminars in addition to studio problems, studies in hous- 
ing, urban design, intergovernmental relations, and urban renewal Courses 
offered under this program are available to students majoring in metropolitan 
administration and urban affairs and in urban and regional planning. Students 
desiring to participate in this program should consult with their advisers OT the 
Chairman of the Department of Public Administration. 


Un 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 
A nondegree program is conducted in the various areas of health care admin- 
istration both on-campus and off-campus whenever à sufficiently large class is 
organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the 
auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and regional 
areas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization. No specific 
prerequisite is required. Fees are to be announced. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Special courses are offered which are concerned with health care associations, 
planning agencies, consulting firms, and insurance firms 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other countries, 
The International Institute for Health Care Administration offers programs of 
instruction designed to meet these requirements either at degree or certificate 
level. 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital sys- 
tems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching programs, or 
- actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the Uni- 
'ersity, 


IHE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


The Management Research Group seeks to serve government and industry and 
Commerce by contributing to the development and understanding of basic theory 
In the field of management. The Group also prov ides assistance in translating 
theory into practice. 

Relationships and techniques important to modern information flow and man- 
cim decision making are stressed. The research conducted extends to system 
pe analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice in rela- 

© managerial criteria. 


OFF.c 
FF CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ie "Son! of Government and Business Administration has academic jurisdic- 
nel off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of 
Gie ^ REREN Bachelor of Science in General Studies, Master of Sci- 
Min usiness Administration, Master of Science in Financial Management, 
Mine! e Science in Governmental Administration, Master of Science in Per- 

T A dministration, Master of Science in Public Administration. 
i Msiietation of these degree programs is handled by the College of 
alopue ` tudies. For details concerning the off-campus programs, see the Cat- 
of the College of General Studies 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Acting Dean H.M. Stout 


FACULTY—ACADEMIC YEAR 1966-67 


Professors Joseph Aschheim, J.L.B. Atkinson, J.W. Brewer, A.E. Burns, R.H. 
Davison, C.E. Galbreath, Bernard Gordon (Visiting Resear h), Andrew 
Gyorgy, W.C. Hopkins, Tso-Liang Hsiao (Visiting Re search), W.H. Kraus; 
HL. LeBlanc, Kurt London, H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, J.N. Mosél 
Benjamin Nimer, R.E. Purcell, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.M. Stout, R.B. Thomp- 
son, D.S. Watson, R.K. White, Helen Yakobson 


Associate Professors Dennis Doolin (Visiting), P.F. Gallagher, P.P. Hill, H.C. 
Hinton, Ching-Yao Hsieh, R.S. Jordan, Vladimir Petrov, Sidney Ploss (Re- 
search), H.M. Sachar, George Stambuk 


Assistant Professors Don Allensworth, C.F. Elliott, J.K. McDonald, J.A. Mor 
gan, Jr., W.M. Overgaard, Bernard Reich 


COMMITTEES* 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


Don Allensworth, C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, H.L- 
LeBlanc, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Bernard Reich 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


C.E. Galbreath (Chairman), W.H. Kraus, H.L. LeBlanc, H.M. Merriman, J.K. 
McDonald 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


H.M. Stout (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, W.H. Kraus, Kurt London, F.H. 
Michael, Benjamin Nimer, R.B. Thompson, Helen Yakobson 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


J.W. Brewer, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Bernard Reich 


* The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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INTRODUCTION 


The study of Government was first organized as a separate entity in the Uni- 
versity in 1898 with the establishment of the School of Comparative Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacy. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broadened 
as the School of Government. During the next two decades, programs in busi- 
ness administration and public administration were added, and the emphasis 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was 
Changed in 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International 
Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the 
School was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of 
Government and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-oriented 
school; and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy- 
Oriented school. 

Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdiscipli- 
nary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign. 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in the lower 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of 
the University. Here they are assigned special advisers from this School to 
assist them in planning their programs. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 


Programs in the fields of International Affairs, Public Affairs, and Sino-Soviet 
Affairs are available within the School of Public and International Affairs. 


OBJECTIVES 


Each of the two undergraduate programs of study is aimed at preparing the 
oca" to understand major contemporary issues in international affairs or in 
omestic public affairs. The programs are designed not to produce narrow 
Professional specialists, but to foster a liberal education, interdisciplinary in 
LE" and broader than a concentration in one of the conventional disciplines. 
each program there is a double effort: to develop a background as broad and 
E deep as possible in order to assist in the understanding and analysis of mod- 
n problems, and to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. 
akam — programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
a 7 rated. _ The student is expected to develop a greater competence in an 
profess; a discipline, building on his undergraduate program in preparation for 
lins € employment in government, in international organizations, in busi- 
» Or in private agencies concerned with public or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Re ; ^ 
wae tions concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
ed on pages 15-26; other University regulations, on pages 33-36. 
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ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
of suspension. 


Bachelor of Arts 


THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
fields of International Affairs and Public Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the International Affairs or Public Affairs cur- 
riculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see 
page 68), or the equivalent. 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 
on probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
more than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during à 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be ad- 
justed if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the List 
will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
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hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, w hich may include a sum- 


mer term. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a min- 
imum of 12 semester hours of study, will be placed on probation. This proba- 
tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours of 
work which may include remedial studies as prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A student 
suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after an interval of 
one calendar vear. To be considered for readmission, he must pass prescribed 
tests and submit evidence to the Dean's Council that during his absence from 
the Universitv he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by 
readmission. i A student readmitted after suspension is on probation and must 
maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester 
hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed while registered in the School of Public and International 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work may 
be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may the period of 
residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted 
by the Dean to pursue work elsew here. the work of the senior or final year must 
be completed in the School of Public and International Affairs. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 

Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean, 
because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students of inter- 
national affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
be applied toward a degree. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 
imum of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in 
one of the following curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exam- 
ination authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser con- 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of 
credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be made to 
the curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier 
before the date set for the examination. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The International Affairs program covers international political relations, inter- 
national economics, international communications, and regional studies. Its 
purposes are to provide an understanding of the forces operative in the con- 
temporary world—political, economic, and social—and to give the student an 
awareness of major international problems and the role of the United States às 
a world power. 

All International Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hours of required 
courses (see page 328), 15 hours to be selected in consultation with the adviser 
from one of the following group options, and 15 hours of electives. 

Group I: International Politics.—Courses concerned with theory and prac 
tice in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American for- 
eign policy. 

Group II: International Economics.— Courses concerned with the world econ- 
omy and American policy and practice in international trade and finance. 

Group Ill: International Communications.—Courses concerned with the 
study of international information programs, public opinion, psychological wal- 
fare, cultural relations, and public relations. 

Group IV: Area or Regional Studies. -Integrated programs of study on Eu 
rope, Africa, the Middle East, the Far East, the Soviet Orbit, and Latin 
America. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The Public Affairs program is a composite curriculum dealing with domestic 
government and policy. 

All Public Affairs majors must complete 33 semester hours of required 
courses (see page 328), 12 hours in a group option, either economics or pol- 
itics (see page 328), and 15 hours of electives. 


re Master of Arts 


THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
fields of International Affairs and Public Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
point index of 3.00 (a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is re- 
quired. 

In the field of International Affairs.—The applicant’s undergraduate program 
should include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
in international affairs at this University. 

In the field of Public Affairs —An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco- 
nomics, history, or political science, depending on the field of specialization. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A 3.00 average in the undergraduate major is normally required for admission 
to graduate study. Deficiency in undergraduate preparation may be satisfied by 
(1) taking specified undergraduate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in 
Such courses or (2) passing a comprehensive examination in the major field. 
The examination may be taken only with the Dean's approval upon recommen- 
dation of the curriculum adviser. 

The programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts require a minimum of 
30 semester hours of work, including 24 hours of course work and a thesis 
equivalent to 6 semester hours. Most individual student programs exceed 30 
hours, dependent upon the undergraduate major and other prerequisites. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
required course work, an acceptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passing 
Of the Master's Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background 
does not include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must take 
à program longer than the minimum hours required. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
ter's degree, only when registration for advanced credit has been approved at 
the beginning of the course by the curriculum adviser. No work counted to- 
Ward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's degree. 

All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, unless an 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 
9f the curriculum adviser and the Dean. 


» Student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
Osophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the Master's de- 
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gree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan his program 
from the beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent 
doctoral program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 76 
77, 79-80). 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


A candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must show that he has a reading 
knowledge (certified by the appropriate language department) of at least one 
modern foreign language, to be approved by the Dean. The language examina- 
tion should be taken before the student begins the second 15 hours of his work. 
No student may take the examination more than three times. 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to any course examinations the candidate must pass a written Mas- 
ters Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled two times à 
year (usually in December and April), and should be taken during the last 
semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribed 
course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of course work 
and the examination, the student must maintain "continuous registration" dur- 
ing this period. The candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance; 
as to the date of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields 
which this examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or major 
report may also be required. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, outstanding; B, high quality; C, minimum 
quality; F, failure; and J, incomplete. CR indicates credit. j 

An average of B or better is required for the Master’s degree. The grade of € 
is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in à 
graduate course of equal status. 

A Master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause 
for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he should be allowed to con- 
tinue his studies. x 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol J indicates 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar 
year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed by 
reregistering for the course. 


THE THESIS 


The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
integration with the course work. 
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The subject must be approved by the student’s adviser and recorded in the 
Office of the Dean by the date announced in the calendar. The thesis in its 
final form must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be pre- 
sented to the Dean by the student no later than the date announced in the cal- 
endar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repro- 
duction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty under 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 36) during this 
period, If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: the applicant's undergraduate program should include background 
COurses corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at 
this University. (See page 328.) 

Any omission in the applicant's former program must be made up by appro- 
Priate courses in addition to the requirements for the Master's degree. The 
language requirement, see above, must be satisfied. 

The Master's program in International Affairs is a flexible one, ranging from 
30 to 60 hours, depending upon the background of the student. The student's 
Particular responsibilities will be indicated in his letter of admission to the pro- 
gram and in the course of subsequent consultation with a program adviser, who 
Will be assigned and with whom the student is required to confer. 

A minimum of 24 hours of third-group courses, numbered above 200 and 
à thesis (6 semester hours), must be included in the program. Under special 
Circumstances, relevant undergraduate courses, numbered from 101 to 200 may 

* taken for graduate credit and included in the 24 hours. In each case, grad- 
uate credit will be allowed only if approval has been given by the program ad- 
viser at the time of registration for the course, and by the course instructor. The 
Student who takes an undergraduate course for graduate credit is expected, by 
arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition to 
the regular work of the course. 

In addition to the satisfactory completion of his courses and the thesis, the 
Student must pass a set of written examinations over three fields within the 
"road area of international affairs. The student will confer with his program 
he concerning the complete range of general and regional fields from which 
aon fields may be selected. Two general fields and one regional field consti- 

a frequently-followed pattern. However, variation from this pattern is 
Permitted, with the consent of the program adviser. 

Vien uate courses should be selected, in consultation with the adviser, with a 
e their relevance to the fields in which the student expects to be examined. 
seats should be understood to be only partial preparation for the field 
readi nations, and the student is expected to pursue a program of additional 
Ua Tha in each of his three fields, in accordance with the advice of the instruc- 

sponsible for instruction in the field. 
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General Studies.—The program in International Affairs offers the following 
general fields of study: Comparative Government and Politics, Comparative 
Political Development, International Communications, International Commu- 
nism, International Economics (including Theory and Development), Inter- 
national Law, International Organization, International Politics, Modern Political 
Theory, and Socialist and Communist Theory. Graduate courses (numbered 
over 200) in anthropology, economics, history, political science, psychology, 
and sociology relate to these fields of specialization. 

Regional Studies.—The regional fields include specializations in the modern 
history, government and politics, and the economic history and problems of 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Latin America, Middle East, 
Sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia, Southeast Asia, Far East, and Communist 
China. U. S. Diplomatic History and American Foreign Policy are also offered 
as regional specialties. Graduate courses (numbered over 200) in anthropol 
ogy, economics, history, and political science relate to these regional fields. 

Sino-Soviet Studies.—The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a pro- 
gram of interdisciplinary study centered on the problems of the Sino-Soviet 
areas and the International Communist Movement. Graduate studies under the 
auspices of the Institute are available to qualified students. Courses and sem- 
inars are designed to analyze the principles and problems of International Com- 
munism and to study the policies, strategies, and tactics of the major communist 
powers. (See pages 260-65.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, Of 
political science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course de 
ficiency in the undergraduate Public Affairs Curriculum, as stated on page 328, 
must be made up. 

The language requirement, see above, must be satisfied. 

The program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: 40 
mestic economics and domestic politics. 

Recommended for domestic economics: courses in economic development 
economic policy, public finance, and national income. 

Recommended for domestic politics: courses in U. S. social, constitutional. 
and political history; comparative government; political theory; legislative or* 
ganization; jurisprudence; political parties; and public opinion. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of International Relations IS 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the University. The 
doctoral program in this field includes work in economics, history, and political 
science. Students working towards the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
fields of political science, history, and economics can arrange concentrations in 
various aspects of international affairs. Requirements for ‘the degree of Doc 
tor of Philosophy are stated on pages 76-77, 79-80. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


GRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH IN COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES provides a program of specialized grad- 
uate study and research within the School of Public and International Affairs. 
Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas and thus 
provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe, the Far Eastern Communist states, and the world Communist move- 
ment. Faculty members conduct seminars and reading courses in the disciplines 
of economics, geography, history, law, political science, and psychology. 

The Institute provides Master’s and Doctoral candidates with the opportunity 
to combine a course program of Sino-Soviet Studies with the work in their own 
disciplines. It also offers a 30-semester hour program of graduate study leading 
to a Certificate for specialized study on the Soviet Union, China, or both, see 
pages 146-47. 

Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
International Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of economics, history, or political sci- 
ence in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with a specialization in 
Sino-Soviet Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute’s 
program. 

Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 
Relations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet Area are expected to com- 
bine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, history, and 
Political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political science may com- 
bine work in the Institute with work in an appropriate number of fields within 
Political science. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is 
under the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 
Consultative Committees designated by it which direct the work of each gradu- 
ate student upon admission to degree candidacy. Doctoral candidates in polit- 
ical science and other disciplines may assume that their committees in consul- 
tation with them will arrange for an appropriate combination of fields con- 
cerned with Sino-Soviet Studies with work in other phases of their disciplines. 
A candidate for such a degree should assume that his committee will require 
the substitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the 
two Western languages normally required for the degree. 


RESEARCH 


Research work is integrated with the teaching program. Members of the re- 
Search program belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty but 
also selected graduate students. Research monographs are being published by 
the Institute. 

A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is avail- 
able upon request . 


Te 
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INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 


Scholars from The George Washington University, American University, How- 
ard University, and the University of Maryland conduct two interuniversity re- 
search colloquia. The Colloquium on Modern China is under the chairmanship 
of Professor Franz Michael, Associate Director of the Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies; the Colloquium on Russia and Eastern Europe is under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Kurt London, Director of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 
Research in progress undertaken by members of the colloquia and plans for 
future research are discussed at weekly meetings. Advanced graduate students 
can be admitted on approval of the chairman concerned. They receive 3 semes- 
ter hours of academic credit for each semester of participation. 


CERTIFICATE OF THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers a Certificate in Sino-Soviet Studies 
for students who wish evidence of the completion of specialized studies on the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and/or China. Candidates for advanced degrees 
and qualified nondegree students may apply for the Certificate upon the com- 
pletion of the requirements set forth below. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
point index of 3.00 (a B average) is required. 

The applicant's undergraduate program should include background courses 
corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at this Uni- 
versity, with emphasis on the Soviet Union and China (see page 328). Any 
deficiencies in the applicant’s study of the Soviet Union and China must be sat- 
isfied by appropriate undergraduate courses, as specified by his adviser in addi- 
tion to the requirements for the Certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


The program consists of 30 semester hours of graduate study and the passing of 
a reading examination in Russian or Chinese, or both. Each program is planned 
in consultation with the Director of the Institute or one of his associates. Since 
the Institute places emphasis upon the interdisciplinary approach to study and 
research, the student can expect his program to include work in economics, 
geography, history, law, literature and culture, political systems, political theory, 
and psychology. 

Although the student’s background and prior study determine to a consider- 
able extent his program in the Institute, intensive research in either country 


should run concurrently with seminars listed in the annual program of the In- 
stitute. " 


RESIDENCE 


All of the work for the Certificate must be taken in residence in the School of 
Public and International Affairs, as a candidate for the Certificate: and all of 
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the work must be completed in a maximum of three years, unless an extension 
of time is granted by the Dean. 


War College Programs 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS cooperates with the College 
of General Studies Off-Campus programs at the National, Naval, and Air War 
Colleges leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 
Admission is limited to selected members of the faculty and student bodies of 
the War Colleges. 

The programs of study are complementary to the portions of the War College 
curricula pertaining to international relations, national strategy, and foreign 
Policy, 


Vil perito etn oe onm m 
e ne 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean G.A. Olkhovsky 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL: 


J.G. Boswell, I.B. Hansen, Hewitt Kenyon 


INTRODUCTION 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the 
regular course offerings of the University more generally available to members 
of this metropolitan community and others, not at the time candidates for de- 
grees in this University. In this Division are registered students who wish tO 
undertake university courses for credit or as auditors. University students may 
be employed in government or industry, taking courses to increase their voca 
tional fitness or to inform them on new developments in the arts and sciences 
They may be taking courses as a matter of personal interest for cultural enrich- 
ment. Such students may be candidates for higher degrees in other institutions: 
sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. They may be undef 
graduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking summer sessions courses only 0f 
courses for transfer during the regular academic year with the approval of their 
own institution. To serve members of such groups and others, not enrolled 1? 
degree-granting branches of the University, is the function of the Division o 
University Students. 

The privilege of attending The George Washington University as a nondegre 
student is granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because n? 
degree at The George Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- 
ingful advisory system in the Division. However, students are invited to See 
advice from academic departments. University Students are urged to apply © 
the Office of Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
such action is appropriate. 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and those lif 
ited to specific degree candidates are open to students in the Division of Univer” 
sity Students. Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science course 
see the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 


* The listing of Administrative Officers is for 1966-67. 


+ The Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Division are 
ex officio members of the Council. 
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Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
Space is needed for degree candidates. 

An applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-granting branch 
of the University will not be considered for admission to the Division of Uni- 
versity Students for the semester for which the applicant was denied. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
Studies contemplated are required. 

A person not working for a degree at this University will be considered for 
admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for which he 
has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 


Scholastic records are required of 


1. An applicant who graduated from high school within the previous two cal- 
endar years. Such an applicant must meet the following requirements for ad- 
mission to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least fifteen unitst which must include four years of 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of 
which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, 
is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in 
algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are prerequisite 
to courses in mathematics and physics. 

b) The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 

€) College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, and 
two additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting the student's major 
interests. 

2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or disciplinary 

action at any college or university within the previous calendar year. 


Scholastic records may be required of 


. l. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the pre- 
vious calendar year. 
oe A former student of this University who was on probation or suspended 
» Since then, has attended another college or university. 
3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary action. 


LJ F " 
reign students, see pages 16-17. 
Unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 


th ^ 
an 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


——— SEE 
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When scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one — 
ter or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions statec 
by the Office of Admissions. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
stated on pages 15—26; other University regulations, on pages 33—36 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who 1$ 
not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 
take not more than 12 hours. | 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 4 
semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program may 
be adjusted, if necessary. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Undergraduate.—See pages 33-34. , 
` ; i satis- 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, sati 
factory; C, low pass; F, unsatisfactory; 7, incomplete; CR indicates credit. 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 


A student taking only first- and second-group courses must maintain a quality 
point index of 2.00 or be placed on probation. He remains on probation e 
long as his index is below 2.00. If his index falls below 1.50, he is subject f 
suspension. 

A student who is taking or has taken any third or higher group course must 
maintain a quality-point index of 3.00, or be placed on probation. He remains 
on probation as long as his index is below 3.00. If his index falls below 2-2?” 
he is subject to suspension. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


+ * " . es . , t 
Changes within the Division of University Students.—A student may ye 
change or drop courses (see “Withdrawal.” page 35) or change his status t 
that of auditor except with the approval of the Dean 
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Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
the approval of the Dean and the department concerned 

Transfer within the University Transfer to or from the Division of Univer- 
sity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 

Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only after the 
completion of at least one semester in the Division of University Students. 

The student currently or previously registered in this Division who wishes 
transfer to degree candidacy should understand that consideration will be given 
to only those courses which are approved as applicable toward the degree sought 
and that a maximum of 45 semester hours of such credits earned in this Divi- 
sion can be applied toward a Bachelor's degree. Upon transfer the student 
should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the requirements he 
must fulfill. 

Normally, all work toward a Master's degree must be done in residence in 
the degree-granting college or schoool. Work done in the Division of Univer- 
Sity Students will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written 
approval, obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has 
been filed in the Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students. 
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THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean C.W. Cole 
Assistant Dean R.L. Williams 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1967, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 
Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs, and the Divi- 
sion of University Students offer courses in two 5-week sessions, with some 
graduate seminars and courses extending over an 8-week period; the National 
Law Center offers courses in two 6-week sessions and one 13-week session; the 
School of Education offers courses in a 6-week session and three 3-week work- 
shop sessions; the School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses in 
one eight-week session. 

In addition, a carefully planned group of special programs will be offered on 
campus to serve a variety of student needs. Three special programs will be 
offered overseas in conjunction with the Experiment in International Living: an 
art program in Scandinavia and language programs in France and in Spain. 

For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the Summer 
Sessions catalogue. 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Administrator of the Office of Sponsored Research N.M. Head 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which are 
Set up for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere problems 
submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between these programs and 
the various departments of instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the 
Programs and departments will permit 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES COMMUNICATION PROJECI 


The primary aim of the project is to study and facilitate the flow of information 
from the producer of life science information to the ultimate consumer. Stud- 
les associated with the nature and control of the literature in the life sciences 
are undertaken as well as investigations of the communication practices of the 
individuals involved. Associated with this primary aim are educational, service, 
and consultative activities. 

. The major portion of work accomplished by this project is Agenc) supported. 
Completed research is reported in Communique. 


Charles W. Shilling M.D., Director 
Leslie A. Kulp, Ph.D., Senior Research Scientist 
Donald E. Wright, A.M., Senior Resear h Scientist 
Mildred C. Benton, A.B., Senior Staff Scientist 
John P, Dickson, A.B., Senior Staff Scientist 
min L. Hartwig, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
arles E. King, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Marion Parks, A.B., Senior Staff Scientist 
elen S, Chiaruttini, A.M., Research Scientist 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 


one ct Laboratory applies mathematical techniques to biological prob- 

tional ] ated to mental health. It was established under a contract with the Na- 

‘al Institutes of Health. The laboratory assists investigators throughout the 

fami in planning research and in analyzing data. The majority of these 
projects concern the effects of drugs on behavior. 


Ro 
wand R. Bonato. Ph.D.. Director; Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 


- Guy, A.M., Senior Staff Scientist 
ames J Mattson, LL.M., Senior Staff Scientist 
Obert McKeon, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
enneth , Prien, Ph.D., Senior Scientist — 
Chi-Kun Yang, A.B., Senior Scientist 
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Clarence I. Butte, Research Scientist 

Frances H. Fleming, M.N., Research Scientist 
Naoma F. Hartwick, A.B., Research Scientist 
Elizabeth M. Hunt, M.S., Research Scientist 
Robert Lazer, A.B., Research Scientist 

Ruth Robinson, Research Scientist 

Arden Smith, B.S., Research Scientist 


COMMISSION ON UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


es is one 
Na- 


The Commission on Undergraduate Education in the Biological Scienc 
of eight similar groups that have been established with the support of the 
tional Science Foundation to serve as planning and coordinating groups for the 
improvement of college and university education in the sciences and mathe 
matics. The Commission is designed to study the problems of undergraduate 
education in biology, and to provide advice, stimulation, help, and encourage 
ment to individual faculty members, institutions, and professional societies € 
gaged in the improvement of biology instruction. While the Executive Offic 
the Commission functions under the auspices of The George Washington Unt 
versity, biologists involved in the Commission's activities are drawn from cor 
leges, universities, and agencies throughout the country. The Chairman of the 
Commission is Earl D. Hanson, Ph.D., of Wesleyan University. 


e o 


Martin W. Schein, D.Sc., Director, Executive Office, Commission on Under 
graduate Education in the Biological Sciences; Visiting Professor of Biolog? 

David G. Barry, Ph.D., Associate Director; Visiting Professor of Biology 

Thomas G. Overmire, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist; Visiting Professor of Bio 

Ira W. Deep, Ph.D., Senior Research Scientist; Visiting Associate Professor ? 
Biology 

Jeffrey J.W. Baker, M.S., Staff Biologist; Visiting Associate Professor of Biolog) 

Norma Jean Enochs, Ph.D., Staff Biologist; Visiting Assistant Professor of 
Biology 

David F. Carroll, M.S., Research Scientist 


logy 


COMPUTER PROGRAMS RESEARCH PROJECT 


The purpose of the Computer Programs Research Project is to develop genera 
purpose computer programs for the Division of Research Grants of the Nation? 
Institutes of Health. The current activities of the project include analysis ° 
data gathering and data processing activities, examination of numerous spect 
problems for common elements that can be resolved by a single generalize, 
computer program, and developing and testing these programs on the Hone? 
well 800 computer. In the near future, research efforts will be oriented towa" 
producing limited information retrieval systems 


Richard S. Enburg, Ph.D., Director 

Peter M. Burtram, Research Scientist 
William C. Ferguson, Jr., Research Scientist 
Robert McCormick, Research Scientist 
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EDUCATION RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Education Research Project is engaged in basic and applied research in all 
aspects of education. Working with the School of Education, it provides for 
faculty and graduate students an opportunity for more direct and active par- 
ticipation in the continuous evaluation and renewal of the American education 
Systems and processes. The work of this project is carried out under contracts 
and grants from the U. S. Office of Education and other private and govern- 
mental agencies. 


John T. Dailey, Ph.D., Director; Research Professor of Education 

Clinton A. Neyman, Jr., A.M., Assistant Director; Assistant Research Professor 
of Education 

Richard Myrick, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Jean L. DesRoches, A.M. in Ed., Senior Scientist 

James M. Snyder, A.M., Senior Scientist: Assistant Research Professor of Edu- 
cation 


HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE 


ine Human Resources Research Office (HumRRO) was originally established 
da | to carry out an integrated program of human resources research for the 
ee of the Army. HumRRO research may now be performed for 

epartments of the Federal Government, as well as with state and local 
ee and with organizations which support training and educational 
ing eL M HumRRO's mission involves development of the technology of train- 
and dn education, research and development on specific problems in training 
panama research on leadership and management and training for these, 
a. techniques for motivating training and performance, studies of human 
Nology ance in military and educational systems, and the teaching of the tech- 

8y of training and education. 


OFFI 
FICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


waneaith P. Crawford, Ph.D., Director 

ugen : A. McC lelland, Ph.D., Associate Director 

'arl y n Cogan, Ph.D., A ssistant Director for Reporting 
C EL we Ph.D., Assistant Director for Planning 

obert G £ Smith, LL.B., Business Administrator . 
Saul | ved Smith, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Director for Operations 
ola M aa A.M., Research Information Coordinator 
M. Zook, A.B., Editorial Adviser and Publications Manager 


Divis 
ION N 1 
N NO. | (SYSTEM OPERATIONS), ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


I 
J Tamed I yons, Ph.D., Director of Research 
3 i ^w me night, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
y enni river, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Felix ve Fink, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Pstein, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 


oo 


ort t 
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Robert J. Seidel, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Richard D. Behringer, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Patrick J. Butler, A.M., Research Scientist 
Harold G. Hunter, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Herbert B. Leedy, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Harold Wagner, A.B., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 2 (ARMOR), FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 


Norman Willard, Jr., Ph.D., Director of Research 
Robert A. Baker, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Donald F. Haggard, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
L. Dennis Cannon, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

David L. Easley, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Elmo E. Miller, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Shepherd Schwartz, A.B., Senior Scientist 

Richard M. Schulman, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Richard W. Sheldon, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 3 (RECRUIT TRAINING), PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Howard H. McFann, Ph.D., Director of Research 
S. James Goffard, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
John E. Taylor, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Robert Vineberg, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
John S. Caylor, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Richard P. Kern, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Robert D. McDonald, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Ernest K. Montague, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Morris Showel, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Joseph S. Ward, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Harry A. Burdick, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Wayne L. Fox, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Douglas L. Grimsley, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 4 (INFANTRY), FORT BENNING, GEORGIA 


T.O. Jacobs, Ph.D., Director of Research 

Joseph A. Olmstead, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Clay E. George, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Arthur J. DeLuca, A.M., Research Scientist 

Douglas S. Holmes, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Theodore R. Powers, A.M., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 5 (AIR DEFENSE), FORT BLISS, TEXAS 
Robert D. Baldwin, Ph.D., Director of Research 


Joseph F. Follettie, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Harry L. Ammerman, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
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Albert L. Kubala, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

William H. Melching, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
James P. Rogers, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Paul G. Whitmore, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Richard E. Wienke, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

A. Dean Wright, M.S., Senior Scientist 

Harold E. Christensen, M.S., Research Scientist 
E. Wayne Frederickson, A.M., Research Scientist 
Julia S. Harris, B.S.C., Research Scientist 

Gilbert L. Neal, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 6 (AVIATION), FORT RUCKER, ALABAMA 


Wallace W. Prophet, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Francis H. Thomas, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Paul W. Caro, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Wiley R. Boyles, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Russel E. Schulz, A.M., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 7 (LANGUAGE AND AREA TRAINING), ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Arthur J. Hoehn, Ph.D., Director of Research 
Alfred J. Kraemer, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Richard Beym, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

George H. Brown, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Alfred I. Fiks, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Dean K, Froehlich, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Edgar M. Haverland, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
John W, McCrary, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Arthur H, Niehoff, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Jose Armilla, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

ack Danielian, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Robert J. Foster, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Samuel G, Taxis, A.M., Research Scientist 
Harley M. Upchurch, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


LOGISTICS RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Purpose of the Logistics Research Project is to study logistics problems in 
all their aspects, to develop more efficient and expeditious methods of solving 
logistics problems and to apply advanced data processing techniques to the solu- 
tion of these problems. A large scale data processing facility is based upon an 

M 7080 computer. This project is operated under contracts with the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 


WH. Marlow, Ph.D., Principal Investigator; Professorial Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics 
9seph P, Fennell, A.M., Deputy Principal Investigator 
enry Solomon, Ph.D., Deputy Principal Investigator; Professorial Lecturer in 
Conomics 
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Herbert Solomon, Ph.D., Visiting Senior Staff Scientist 

William E. Caves, Senior Staff Scientist 

Byron Cosby, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Theodore E. Folk, Senior Staff Scientist 

Sheldon E. Haber, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist; Associate Professorial Lecturer 
in Economics 

Erling F. Rosholdt, M.E.A., Senior Staff Scientist 

Frank W. Segel, M.B.A., Senior Staff Scientist 

Irwin S. Tolins, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Ross E. Tomlinson, A.M., Senior Staff Scientist 

William L. Wilkinson, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist 

James E. Hamilton, M.S., Senior Scientist 

Peter J. Kalman, Ph.D., Senior Scientist; Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Mathematics 

Raymond W. Lewis, A.B., Senior Scientist 

Arthur J. Nevins, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Donald D. Boyer, A.M., Research Scientist 

Joseph M. D'Amalio, B.S., Research Scientist 

Steven A. Frank, M.B.A., Research Scientist 

Dale M. Heien, A.M., Research Scientist 

George M. Lady, A.M., Research Scientist; Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Economics 

Samuel J. Mathis, Jr., B.S. in E.E., Research Scientist 

George W. Saxton, B.S., Research Scientist 

S. Scott Sutton, A.M., Research Scientist 

Che S. Tsao, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

David A. Walker, M.S., Research Scientist 


MATERNAL AND INFANT HEALTH COMPUTER PROJECT 


A computer tabulation and statistical evaluation model to relate biostatistical 
data with census tract data. This project is operated under a grant from the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Office of Education. 


Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Director; Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
Margaret Pratt, A.B., Assistant Director 
Gerald L. Giesecke, B.S., Senior Scientist 


NAVAL ORDNANCE SYSTEMS COMMAND PROJECT 


Investigations program on explosive ordnance disposal render-safe and demoli- 
tion procedures. 


Ralph O. Phillips, M.S., Principal Investigator 


NUTRITION STUDY IN IRAN 


Retardation in growth and other development has been observed to be wide- 
spread in Iran, and there is some evidence that this may be related to zinc de- 
ficiency. Investigations are being organized to study (1) nutrition factors whic 
may be responsible for this retardation and (2) possible genetic factors. 
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Studies to identify specific end results, in conjunction with a research lab- 
Oratory, are conducted at the Veterans Administration Hospital. This project 
Operates under a contract from the National Institutes of Health. 


James A. Halsted, M.D., Director; Clinical Professor of International Health 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with concentra- 
tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of social problems 


Ira H. Cisin, Ph.D., Director; Professor of Sociology 

Hugh J. Parry, Ph.D., Associate Director; Visiting Professor of Sociology 

Vito M. Signorile, A.M., Associate Staff Scientist 

Don Cahalan, A.M., Senior Staff Scientist 

Ben L. Owens, Senior Staff Scientist 

Elaine F., Hayden, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Regis H. Walther, Ph.D., Project Director, Department of Labor Project 

Shirley D. McCune, D.S.W., Project Director, Campfire Girls Project; Assistant 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE PROJECT 


Work started during the academic year 1965—66 on a three-year study of ad- 
Vance fiscal budgeting in the states and communities, as a facet of economic 
development programs. In cooperation with the Council of State Governments, 
the U. S. Conference of Mayors, and other organizations of governments, re- 
Search is planned on methods of long-range tax projects and also on long-range 
fiscal programs in states. 


Selma J. Mushkin, Ph.D., Directo: 
am P. Hatry, M.S., Deputy Director 

hn F, Cotton, B.S., Senior Staff Scientist 
Gabrielle C. | upo, A.B., Senior Staff Scientist 
Robert T. Richards, A.M., Senior Staff Scientist 


TEST OF BASIC INFORMATION (PROJECT TOBI) 


og et TOBI is revising the Test of Basic Information for use with 4- to 6-year- 

tei who have a limited experiential background. The test will provide 

sen ation on how much a child has learned from his environment. This 
J€ct operates under a contract from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


àrgaret H, Moss, A.M., Director; Assistant Professor of Special Education 


V 
OCATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECT 


Dey : : : RiP 

equ c OPment of a scheme for analyzing, comparing, and designing vocational 

of Cation curricula. This project operates under a grant from the U. S. Office 
Education. 


Hoy. 
9Ward H, McFann, Ph.D., Director 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
those eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to OT 
life members of The George Washington University General Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors tO 
the Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C: 
20006. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically arranged 
Names of the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs, 
äre listed the courses of instruction offered by the University in the summer of 
1967 and in the academic year 1967-68. The courses as here listed are subject 
lo change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and day- 
time sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff of 
instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening and 
Summer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 
Part-time student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


in st-eroup courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for students 
€ freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser and the 
fan, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they 
"ad be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiences or as 
requisite to advanced courses. but they may not be credited toward a higher 
gree. 
stug Ont 8roup courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
elie in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward higher de- 
ing og when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the begin- 
itétrue the course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the 
instructo: and when the completion of additional work has been certified by the 
sey ird-group courses. -Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Graduate 
Tation of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
2014 and the School of Public and International Affairs); courses numbered 
Mai, 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for graduate 
ey - They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; 

7 “e not open to other undergraduates. 
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Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 
marily for doctoral candidates. In the School of Education fourth-group 
courses, numbered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students with Master's 
degrees from accredited institutions. 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion o! 
a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. 
Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and 
a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour usu- 
ally consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of 
one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


Accounting* 


Professors E.J.B. Lewis (Chairman), J.W. Coughlan 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Buckler, Frank Higginbotham, C.L. Simpson, M.P. 
Pujol 

Associate Professor F.C. Kurtz 

Associate Professorial Lecturers O.C. Disler, E.E. Pontius, Jr., R.B. Brown 

Assistant Professors M.G. Gallagher, Chei-Min Paik, M.R. Skigen, J.L. Thomp- 
son, Jr. 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers O.B. Martinson, Jr., R.W. Perkins 

Lecturer Mahavir Jain 


Associate in Arts (two-year terminal curriculum in Accounting).—See page 68. 
Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Accounting.—See pages 1 12-15. 
Master of Business Administration in the field of Accounting.—See pages 121—24. 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) staff 


Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. First half: fun- 
damentals of data accumulation and processing. Second half: introduction 
to managerial accounting—financial programming, cost determination, an 
analysis of financial statements. Accounting 1 is prerequisite to Account- 


ing 2. (First half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; sum 
mer 1967) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Cost Accounting (3) suf 


: : à l 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems of cost contro” 
and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


ACCOUNTING 163 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Skigen 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting financial 
statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockholders, 
and creditors. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting or permission 
of instructor. (Spring—evening; summer 1967) 

*115 Survey of Accounting (3) Gallagher, Coughlan, Skigen 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in the manage- 
ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors. (Fall and 
spring—evening; summer 1967) 


121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3—3) Kurtz, Lewis 


First half: accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: Accounting 
1-2 or permission of instructor. Second half: partnership, corporation, 
consignment, and installment-sales accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 
121 or permission of instructor. (First half: fall—day; spring—evening; 
summer 1967. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day. ) 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Coughlan, Paik 


Development of basic accounting principles and concepts, review of cur- 
rent thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional 
and accounting research associations, major contributions to accounting 
literature. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. (Spring— 
day; summer 1967) 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 


Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission of in- 
structor. (Fall—evening ) 


144 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 


Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis on 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. Pre- 


requisite: Accounting 141 or permission of instructor. (Not offered 
1967-68 ) 
161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting, social security 
taxes. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 


162 Federal Tax Practice (3) Gallagher 


Tax planning and research: tax treatment of partnerships, estates, trusts, 
foreign income, and gifts; use of standard tax services; assessment, collec- 
tion, and refund procedures. Prerequisite: Accounting 161 or permission 
of instructor. (Spring—day ) 


171 Auditing (3) Kurtz 


Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of mak- 
ing audits, techniques of verifying financial statement items, preparation 
of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. 
(Fall—evening ) 


Cord 


. p 
Special section: 
Tad 


Wate Financial Management Program. 


s of this course offered in Air Force Advanced Management Program and Navy 
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172 Auditing Practice (3) Kurtz 
Standards of audit reporting and other current auditing topics, including 
application of statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing elec- 
tronic systems, and management advisory services. Prerequisite: Account- 
ing 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


181 Accounting Systems (3) Lewis, Brown 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for collecting, 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting and other business data. 
Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) Skigen 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation 
reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121 22. 
(Fall—evening ) 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Perkins 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, instal- 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in manage- 
ment of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: Account 
ing 1-2. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 


196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) Coughlan 
Analysis of information required in capital budgeting, inventory manage 
ment, and other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advanced cost 
accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accounting 101. (Not offered 1967- 
68) 


THIRD GROUP 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Gallagher, Skige® 


| Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; cost 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls and theif 


| use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 115 of 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 
231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Coughlan 


Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theories con- 

cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and determination 9 
| income. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting and permission o 
instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


| 241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) Coughlan 


Relationship between accounting and such related disciplines as economics, 
| statistical theory, and operations research; emphasis on what the account 
| ant has to offer to these allied fields and on new ideas and requirements 
| these fields may offer or impose upon accounting. Prerequisite: 6 seme 
| ter hours or accounting. (Not offered in 1967-68) 


"a y 
mH 245 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) Paik 
| Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro 
| gram. Problems encountered in managing financial and related informa” 
| tion systems in complex organizations; the relationships between account 
l|] ing in its broadest sense and management control and decision systems: 


(Fall—as arranged) 


AMERICAN THOUGHT AND CIVILIZATION 165 


246 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) Lewis 
Current problems in federal financial planning, programming, budgeting, 
accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) Coughlan, Kurtz 
Internal accounting controls and review and appraisal of accounting sys- 
tems, procedures, and managerial policies with respect to their effective- 
ness and profitableness. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of 
instructor. (Summer 1967) 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 
Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning and 
control, with emphasis on: the relation of planning and control systems to 
corporate and departmental objectives, control of decentralized operations 
and discretionary costs, long-range planning and control. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 101 and Business Administration 102 or Business and Public 
Administration 201, or permission of instructor. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
Review and coordination of principles and techniques developed in the 
accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the field of 
accountancy and for professional accounting examinations. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191; or permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening ) 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) Staff 
Selected accounting research topics and problems; individual oral and writ- 
ten reports. Admission by permission of instructor; may be repeated once 


for credit. (Fall—evening ) 

297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


American Thought and Civilization 


bachelor of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization (Field-of- 
udy)—See page 230. An interdepartmental degree program administered by the 
partment of English under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
as ester of Arts in the field of American Literary and Cultural History.—See page 
lish An interdepartmental degree program administered by the Department of Eng- 
rad the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
E tor of Philosophy fields of study in American Thought and Culture: Material 
& ure of the United States (jointly directed by the University and members of the 
f of the Museum of History and Technology, Smithsonian Institution); and Social 
is an in Literature.—This program combines work in Literature and History and 
administered by the Department of English under the Graduate School of Arts and 
lences, See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. 
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SECOND GROUP 


101 American Civilization (3) Staff 


Lecture (1% hours), discussion (1% hours). Contemporary themes 1n 
American culture presented against the background of the humanities and 
social sciences. Each lecture presented by an authority on a particular 
subject; readings and discussion sections provide continuity. Center of 
attention varies from semester to semester. Prerequisite: successful com- 
pletion of 85 semester-hours credit. Open to undergraduate and graduate 
students, but available for graduate credit only with the approval of the 
department and college concerned. Not available for graduate credit 1n 
i the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Recommended as an elective, 
but not to be taken as part of any major program without specific depart- 


mental approval. (Fall—late afternoon; spring—evening ) 
| *120 The Urbanization of American Intellectual Life (3) 
| | (Summer 1967) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion's Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. The 
following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Technology, by members 
of its staff: 


THIRD GROUP 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Institut- 
tion and introduction to opportunities for research and publication based 

on historical objects. Required of all students in the doctoral program 

bI affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution; open to undergraduate student 
| with permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—day ) 


FOURTH GROUP 


| 351-52 Readings in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3—3) 

Supervised study in selected subject fields included in the collections of the 
| Museum of History and Technology. Prerequisite: American Thought an 
| Civilization 250. (Academic year—day ) 
| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy qualifying 


| examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as ar 
| ranged) 


'r | 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 

For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly 

related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students wor 
| under curatorial supervision in the reférence collections at the Museum 

l | Prerequisite: American Thought and Civilization 351-52. May be repeat? 
| for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


* Offered in Summer Special Program in American Studies. 


Anatomy* 


Professors I.R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (Visiting) 
Professorial Lecturers T.D. Stewart, J.L. Angel 

Associate Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, J.B. Christensen 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Max Levitan 

Assistant Professors H.E. Kaiser, Joan Blanchette 

Assistant Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 

Assistant Professoiiz! T ecturers L.E. Church, T.S. Reese, R.G. Clark 


Master of Science in the field of Anatomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from 
this University, or the equivalent, with a major in a biological science or Chemistry. 
The undergraduate program must include the following courses, or equivalent: Bio- 
logical Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 51-52; Physics 1-2. Biochemistry 221-22 is 
recommended as an elective. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Anatomy 202, 203, 204, 
“05, 221-22, 295, 299-300, and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, or re- 
lated fields selected with the approval of the Department. It is not always possible to 
arrange courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all the 
required work in one academic year. 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Anatomy: Electron Microscopy, Embryol- 
08y, Gross Anatomy, Histology, Human Genetics, Neuroanatomy, and Physical An- 
thropology.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. 


201 Anatomy (12) Staff 


For medical students and qualified graduate students. Correlated labora- 
tory and lecture course on human anatomy. All of the anatomical dis- 
ciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection, histology, neuroanatomy, 


and embryology. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $56. (Fall— 
day) 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and Staff 


For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supple- 
mented with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$30. ( Fall—day) 


203 Human Embryology (1) Allan 
For graduate students. Lectures on the origin and development of the 
human body. Emphasis on the value of embryology in interpreting ana- 
tomical anomalies. (Fall—day) 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson and Staff 


For graduate students. Lectures and laboratory on gross and microscopic 
anatomy of the central nervous system and special senses. Laboratory fee 
for nonmedical students, $13. (Fall—day) 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford and Staff 


For graduate students. Lectures and laboratory on the microscopic struc- 
ture of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body. Laboratory fee for 
nonmedical students, $13. (Fall—day) 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) Telford and Staff 


For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special topics 
by the staff and graduate students. Medical students encouraged to attend. 
1 hour a week—as arranged. (Academic year—day ) 


* St 
aff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Telford and Staff 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to biological 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall—day ) 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) Stewart, Angel 
Variations in man and factors affecting him. Human evolution and racial 
differences. Anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring—day ) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


Dissection of an early and a late human fetus. Comparison of fetal and 
adult structures. Limited to 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


255 Basic Genetics (1) Di Paolo 


Introductory lectures on basic concepts in genetics: Mendelian inherit- 
ance, linkage, gene interaction, chromosome mapping, mutation, dominant 
and recessive genes. (Spring—day ) 

256 Human Genetics (1) Jacobson” 
Lectures covering general principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics; 
aneuploidy in man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, 
and genetic counseling. (Spring—day ) 

262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Calabris! 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; dis 
cussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Laboratory fee 
for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; dis- 
cussions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Laboratory fee 
for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discus 
sions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Laboratory fee fOr 
nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Extremity (2) Calabrisi 


Detailed dissection of the region, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discus" 
sions and assigned reading. Limited to 12 students. Laboratory fee for 
nonmedical students, $10. (Spring—day ) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 


Dissection of the major pathways and nuclei of the brain with considera 
tion of the ventricular system. Conferences and assigned reading. Lim- 
ited to 15 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring—day) 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 


Lectures on the development, microscopic and gross anatomy, and fan 
tion of central and peripheral components of the autonomic nervous 8Y* 
tem. (Spring—day ) 


* Dr. Jacobson is Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the School of Medicine. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 169 


274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford 


Lectures on basic concepts in anatomy, with special emphasis on the pri- 
mary tissues of the body—their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenera- 
tive capacities, aging, and death. (Spring—day ) 


278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 
Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of out- 
standing contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy and 


surgery. (Spring—day ) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Course content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated 
once for credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1967) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Anthropology* 


Professor D.M. Taylor (Visiting) 
rofessorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.D. Stewart 
Associate Professors P.F. Gallagher (Chairman), Helmuth Fuchs (Visiting) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer W.H. Crocker 
Assistant Professors Ruth Krulfeld, R.K. Lewis, Ruth McKay, Joan Rubin 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Anthropology (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
rts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including Anthropology 1-2. 
E €quired: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 69-73; twenty- 
T semester hours in Anthropology, which must include 192, and second-group 
Manro OS courses in each of the following categories: Aspects of Culture (courses 
E red in the 150's), Linguistics (courses numbered in the 160's), Ethnology 
— numbered in the 170's), and Physical Anthropology and Archeology (courses 
ies ered in the 180's). Students in the senior year are encouraged to elect courses 
sy the following: Biological Sciences 108; English 125; Geology 154; Mathematics 
propig elosophy 196; Psychology 115, 121; and Statistics 104. Students are normally 
anth ed the opportunity to participate in field research conducted each summer by 
ropological field schools in states of the American West. 
aster of Arts in the field of Anthropology.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
rts with a major in Anthropology from this University, or equivalent. 
vequired: the general requirements, pages 77-79. All courses must be approved in 
ance by the adviser. The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be taken 
9re registration for the second half of the thesis work. 


* Staff of i 
of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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170 


Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics —See pages 267-69, and the departments 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures, and 
Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures. 


FIRST GROUP 


*1—2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) Staff 


First half: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and culture history. 
Second half: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of 
cultural behavior. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967) 


SECOND GROUP 


150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
Examination of world views, conceptual systems, and value hierarchies of 
representative cultures throughout the world. (1967-68 and alternate 


years: fall—day) 


151 Introduction to Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 


Introduction to the cross-cultural study of the allocation of goods and 
services, including an examination of primitive subsistence patterns. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Gallagher, McKay 


Relevance of psychoanalytic theories to the cross-cultural study of person- 
ality. Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental health. 
(Fall—day; summer 1967) 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) Fuchs 
Unwritten literature as an expression of imaginative and creative thought 
the place of mythology and folklore in social organization, in encultura 


tion, and in social control. (Spring—day ) 

155 Primitive Religion (3) Fuchs 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination of 
religious beliefs and practices. (Fall—day) 

156 Witchcraft and Sorcery (3) Fuchs 


The analysis of the functions of witchcraft and sorcery among primitive 
with particular attention to their place in social control and organization: 
(Spring—day ) 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) Fuchs 
The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, eco 
nomic, and political systems. (Fall—day) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld 

in- 


Study of the art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, i 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art Pr“ 
duction. (Spring—day ) 

159 Ethnoscience (3) Rubin 


. s anv, 
Comparative study of branches of knowledge, such as astronomy, bo 
mathematics, psychology, technology, and zoology, as these are empirica" 


* Anthropology 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 
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derived and systematically arranged in selected preindustrial societies. 


(1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day) 

161 Language and Culture (3) Rubin 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; linguistic 
change; influence of language on world view. (Fall—day) 

162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Rubin 


Anthropological field use of structural analysis, sounds of language-pho- 
netics and phonemics, techniques of linguistic recording and analysis, field 


work. (Fall—as arranged ) 

163 Language Problems in Developing Nations (3) Rubin 
Study of language engineering required in nation building and of linguistic 
maintenance or shift in complex societies. (1967-68 and alternate 
years: fall—day) 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis 


Study of the culture history and ways of life of Indian groups of the area 
during the ethnographic present. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring— 


day) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Gallagher 
Survey of Indian groups, representative of each of the culture areas of the 
continent. (1968—69 and alternate years) 

172 Native Peoples of South America (3) Fuchs 
Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture areas of the 
continent. (1967—68 and alternate years: spring—day) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 
Study of the culture history and ways of the life of the native peoples of 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

174 Far Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 
Community study approach in anthropology as applied to selected villages 
in such Asian areas as China, Japan, and Malaysia. (Spring—day ) 

175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 


Survey of representative Southeast Asian cultures from primitive groups to 
high civilizations. (Fall—day ) 


176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) Lewis 
Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an extreme climate made 
by peoples of the northern sub-arctic and arctic regions. (1967-68 and 


alternate years: fall—day) 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 
Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, and social struc- 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East, with emphasis on 
the Arab world. (1968-69 and alternate years) 


178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) Lewis 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development and con- 
temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro Africa. 
(1967-68 and alternate years: fall—day) 
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179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Lewis 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and con- 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Africa. 
(1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day) 


182 New World Archeology (3) Gallagher 


Survey of pre-Columbian culture history, from man's entry into the Amer- 
icas during the Pleistocene Ice Age until the time of the first European 
contacts. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


183 Old World Archeology (3) Lewis 


Survey of the culture of the history of man exclusive of the Americas, from 
earliest hominid cultures to advanced civilizations and their secondary 


centers. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

186 Physical Anthropology (3) Stewart, Angel 
Study of human variation past and present, seen as a product of physical 
and cultural evolution. (Spring—evening ) 

192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the de- 
velopment of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall—day ) 

193 Anthropological Methods (3) Crocker 


Approaches to library and field research; conceptual bases and bias in the 
delineation of problems, in the selection, analysis and organization of dat? 
and in the preparation of the final report. (Fall—day) 


THIRD GROUP 


261 Field Methods in Sociolinguistics (3) Rubi? 

Principles of interviewing and recording various linguistic dialects; tech- 
niques of observation of cultural variables which influence linguistic choice 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


262 Applied Anthropology (3) McKay 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields " 
government, business, law, and medicine. (1968-69 and alternate year 

263 Culture Contact and Change (3) Fuchs 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. Workings and processes of s0 
cial change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. (1968- 


and alternate years) 


264 Museum Techniques (3) suf 


e > , P > f 
Principles of collection, classification, identification, and interpretation : 
specimens; presentation to the public of the cultural significance of P 


pared specimens; research and instructional use of the museum. ( 1968- 
69 and alternate years) 
266 Technology (3) Lews 


Add 0 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 
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267 Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distribution, and 
consumption. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day) 

268 Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an examination of 
their manner of functioning within their larger social, economic, and cul- 
tural context. (1968—69 and alternate years) 


273 Culture of Poverty (3) Rubin 


Cross-cultural consideration of basic assumptions about the life of the 
poor within pluralistic societies with the aim of gaining theoretical insights 


into the nature of culture itself (1968—69 and alternate years) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967—Anthropology 299) 


Professors D.C. Kline, W.A. MacDonald 

Professorial Lecturer Grace Evans 

Associate Professors L.P. Leite (Chairman), Roland Fleischer, F.S. Grubar 

Assistant Professor D.H. Teller (Curator of Art) 

Studio Lecturers on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Art E.M. Archer, Jack 
Perlmutter, Alexander Russo, Joseph Taney, Teruo Hara, James Twitty, 
Berthold Schmutzhart, Malcolm Wright, Timothy Corkery, Pietro Lazzari, 
Brockie Stevenson, William Taylor, William Woodward, James Dillinger, 
Thomas Downing, Robert Foster, Samuel Holvey, Ed McGowin, Jon Schoon- 
maker, Arthur Terry, Frank Wright 

Instructors H.I. Gates, F.O. Griffith, Lilien Hamilton 

Lecturers R.A. Madigan, Patsy Smith 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory (Departmental).—Pre- 
mequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, or equivalent, including Art 31- 


Required: the general requirements, pages 69—73; eighteen semester hours, as fol- 
lows: Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 110, 112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118; twelve semester 
Ours selected from second-group courses, or from third-group courses open to under- 
Sraduates with the approval of the instructor; and the passing of a comprehensive 
*Xamination taken in the senior year. Students intending to major in this field are 
Urged to acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign language, preferably French or 
"erman, at the earliest possible convenience. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts 
4nd Letters curriculum, page 63, or equivalent, including Art 21-22 and 31-32. 
ter euired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69—73, twenty-seven semes- 

Ours in Fine Arts; Philosophy 162 or equivalent; six hours of Art History selected 
rom second-group courses or from third-group courses open to undergraduates with 


7 — 
Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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the approval of the instructor. A maximum of twelve of the required twenty-seven 
hours in Fine Arts may be taken in any one of the following fields: painting, design, 
sculpture, graphics, and ceramics; the remainder are to be selected from three of these 
fields. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmental) 
This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Department of 
Classical Languages and Literatures. Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, 
page 63, Greek 13-14, and History 39—40. " 

Required: in addition to the requirements, pages 69-73; twelve semester hours of 
second-group courses in Greek; Anthropology 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 111; History 
109; Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge of French or German, preferably both, 
is strongly recommended. 

Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Criticism with concentrations in 
Classical Art and Archeology, Art of the Americas, Renaissance and Baroque Art, 
Contemporary Art, and Medieval Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
with a major in Art History and Theory at this University, or equivalent 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. As much as possible of the 
twenty-four semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. A gen- 
eral written Master's Comprehensive Examination on the problems in the field of Art 
History and Criticism; a written thesis embodying the results of research on some 
specific topic in the history and criticism of art. - 

Master of Arts in the field of Museology.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with a major in Art History and Theory at this University, or equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. Fifteen semester hours in mu- 
seum courses: Art 146, 271-72; nine semester hours divided between courses in art 
history and courses in related fields outside the Department of Art; a general written 
Master's Comprehensive Examination in the field of museology; a written thesis em- 
bodying the results of research on some specific aspect of museums or museum work. 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Graphics.— 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts in the field of 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Graphics at this University, or equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. As much as possible of the 
twenty-four semester hours in course work should be in third-group courses. A cre- 
ative thesis in painting, sculpture, ceramics, or graphics; a paper discussing some 
technical phase of the problem illustrated by the thesis. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art.—Prerequisite: the Edu- 
cation curriculum, pages 65—66. 

Required: the Art option and professional courses listed on pages 96-97 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 
FIRST GROUP 


1 Art Appreciation (3) Hamilton, Smith 
Language and function of art in its various media; development of styles, 
aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. Pri- 
marily for nonmajors. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1967) 

31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Hamilton, Smith 
Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern times 


A foundation for further study in the history of Art. (Academic year- 
day and evening; summer 1967) 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Kline, Grubar 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
to crafts and popular arts. First half: from Colonial beginnings to the 


Republican Age. Second half: from early 19th century to the present. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967) | 


SECOND GROUP 
101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) MacDonald | 
(Fall—day; summer 1967) 


102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring—day and evening) 


103 Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald | 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. (Not offered 1967- | 
68) 

104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans [T 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall—day) | 

105 Renaissance Arts in Italy II (3) Evans | 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Fall—day; summer 1967) 4 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fleischer 
Fifteenth Century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, | | 
and Portugal. (Fall—day) 1 

107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Fleischer 


Sixteenth Century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, 
and Portugal. (Spring—day; summer 1967) 


108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Fleischer 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. (Fall—day) 

109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Leite 
Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. (Spring—day; 


summer 1967) 


110 Contemporary Art (3) Leite 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Spring—day ) 
111 Classical Archeology (3) MacDonald 


Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study of 
one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor 
arts. (Fall—day) 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDonald 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. (Spring— 
day) 

113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Leite 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and 17th cen- 
tury Italy. (Fall—day; summer 1967) 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Fleischer 


Development in painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and 17th 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. 
(Spring—day; summer 1967) 
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i 115 Christian Iconography (3) Leite 

| Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 

| Christian to modern times. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

| 117 Medieval Art I (3) Evans 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and Byzantine 
periods. (Fall—day) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Evans 
| Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque and Gothic 
i periods. (Spring—day; summer 1967) 

I . ^ 

i 119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Evans 
Art of the Carolingian and Merovingian periods. (Spring—day ) 

| | 120 Art of China and Japan (3) Kline 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan 


(Fall—day ) 


| 141 Interior Decoration (3) Kline 

| Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemble lay- 

| out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. (Not offered 1967-68) 

| E 

| 142 House Planning (3) Kline 
Contemporary house for family living, including site problems, the = 
plan, materials of building, and climate conditioning. (Not offere 
1967-68 ) 

: 145 Folk Arts in America (3) Kline 

: Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 

| crafts. (Not offered 1967—68) 

i 146 Principles of Museum Work (3) 

| . F 1 
a Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of mU 


seum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conserva- 
| tion, and educational service. Prerequisite to graduate study in museology: 


| Field trips to galleries and museums arranged. (Fall and spring—ev& 
ning) 
| 148 19th Century American Painting (3) Grubar 


(Fall—day) 


| 149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
| (Spring—day; summer 1967) 

| 

] 

| 


THIRD GROUP 


*203 Primitive Art (3) Kline 
| Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, the pre-Columbian Amer 
| | icas, Oceania, and Africa. (Spring—day ) 
| 207 Modern Architecture (3) Kline 


| Development of modern architecture and building technology in puroi 
| and America from the late 19th century to the present. (Spring—day 


* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor. 
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216 Medieval Painting (3) Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts. (Fall—day) 
220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Fleischer 


(Spring—day ) 
221 Seminar: Northern Renaissance Art (3) Fleischer 


(Fall—day ) 


243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grubar, Kline 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring—day ) 

244 Seminar: 19th Century Art (3) Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. Reading knowledge of 
French desirable. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

245 Seminar: 20th Century Art (3) Grubar, Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring—day ) 

246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDonald 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. ( Fall—evening ) 

247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Evans 
(Spring—day ) 

261 Art Theory and Criticism (3) Staff 
History of theory and criticism; area of concentration selected from Clas- 
sical, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern fields. (Fall and spring— 
day; summer 1967) 

271-72 Museum Techniques (6—6) Staff 


Intern training in museum work. Work of each semester concentrated in- 
to a six-week period, Monday through Friday, 9 am-5 pm. Prerequisite: 
Art 146. ( Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 

289-90 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


FINE ARTS* 


FIRST GROUP 


10 Art Structure (3) Teller 
Basic studio course for non-art majors. Studies in line, form, color, tex- 
ture, and their everyday use. Material fee, $10. (Not offered 1967- 

68) 
21-22 Basic Design (3—3) Teller, Gates 


Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. First half: study 
of two-dimensional design. Second half: three-dimensional studies. Ma- 
terial fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening) 


SŘ 


* 
cn 21-22 is prerequisite to all other studio courses. Courses designated CSA are taught at the 
Teoran School of Art. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


41-42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA McGowin, F. Wright, Schmutzhart 
Introductory course including traditional and contemporary techniques, 
mechanical and visual perspective. (Academic year—day and evening; 
summer 1967) 

51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA M. Wright 
Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 


illustrated lectures. Laboratory fee*, $25 a semester. (Academic year 
—day and evening; summer 1967) 


57-58 Introduction to Graphic Techniques (3-3) Griffith 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, block printing, and other 
composite methods. Studio fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day 
and evening) 

61-62 Watercolor (3—3) CSA Stevenson 
Study of watercolor techniques and styles, including sketching as a basis 
for technique. (Academic year—day; summer 1967) 

65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA Woodward 
Basic color composition and fundamental painting techniques. (Aca- 
demic year—day and evening; summer 1967) 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA Lazzari, Taylor 


Armature building, clay and plaster modeling, casting techniques. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967) 


SECOND GROUP} 


£121—22 Design: Structured (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 


A structured course that extends the student's design experience through 
a series of problems involved with both two- and three-dimensional media. 
Emphasis on problem solving through experimentation with materials and 


tools. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and eve- 
ning) 
123-24 Design: Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials g- 
specifically interest him in any area of design. Prerequisite: Art 121-44 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


8 125-26 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Twitty, Downing 
Development of basic concepts carried into personal statement. Study of 
stylistic approaches from realistic to abstract. (Academic year—day 
and evening; summer 1967—Art 125-26 (3-3)) 

8127-28 Painting III (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Russo, Downing 
Exploratory efforts in the development of style, using advanced methods 
and materials. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967—Art 


127-28 (3-3)) 


* Laboratory fee to be paid at the Corcoran School of Art. 
t Second-group courses may be repe 
t Fine Arts majors with concentrati 
$ Fine Arts majors and Master of 


ated for credit with the approval of the Department 
ons in design may elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 


179 


131-32 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Hara 
Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing | 
and hand forming. Laboratory feet, $30 a semester. (Academic year 


day and evening; summer 1967—Art 131-32(3-3)) 


137-38 Painting Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Russo, Woodward 
Mural Arts (3-3) CSA 
Preparation of grounds; study of development of painting techniques: egg | 
tempera, tempera emulsion, mixed techniques, glazing and polymers; | 


mural arts. (Academic year—day; summer 1967) | 
139-40 Design Workshop (3-3) Gates 

Exploration of design possibilities in wood, metal, textile, plastics, and 

other materials. Studio fee, $10 a semester. (First half: not offered 


1967-68. Second half: offered only as part of the Art Program in Scan- 
dinavia.) 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities. 
Studio fee, $10 a semester. Prerequisite: Art 57-58 (Academic year 
—day; summer 1967) 

151-52 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Hara 


Advanced glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction firing, individual 
problems in formation techniques, and problems in series production for 
the studio artist. Advanced decorating and finishing techniques. Labora- 


tory feet, $30 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening) 

“153-54 Etching (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffith 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 
1967—Art 153-54 (3-3)) 

* 

157-58 Relief Printing (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Perlmutter, Griffith 
Relief printing and wood block, with special reference to Eastern tech- 
niques. Experiments with material printing. (Academic year—day; 
summer 1967—Art 157-58 (3-3)) 

159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA Russo, Dillinger 


Special problems in anatomy of the life model in action and repose. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 
163-64 Welding (3-3) Gates 


Special problems in welded sculpture. Material fee, $10 a semester. 
(Academic year—day; summer 1967) 


165-66 Painting, Drawing, Composition (3 or 6—3 or 6) CSA Archer 
Study of nature and the principles of the Renaissance and 19th century 
masters. Primarily for nonmajors. (Academic year—day and evening) 

171—72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA Foster 


Design and execution of finished lettering for reproduction, type, and lay- 
outs. (Academic year—day ) 


* 
Fin ^ 
t Labo Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
ratory fee to be paid at the Corcoran School of Art. 


180 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


173-74 Advanced Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA Foster 
j Study of the design and appropriate use of present day letter forms fol- 
| lowed by a consideration of current type faces and their use in contempo- 
| rary typography. (Academic year—day ) 
* 175-76 Design Projects (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Holvey and Staff 
Advanced problems in various areas. Individual creative projects. 
(First half: not offered 1967-68. Second half: spring—day and evening.) 
| 177-78 Rendering (3-3) CSA Holvey 
i Methods and techniques of visual representation as used in the profes- 
sional design fields, with a survey of modern illustrative styles. ( Aca- 
| demic year—day) 
| 
| i *179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Lazzari, Taylor 
! Three-dimensional compositions, bas-relief techniques. Basic principles of 
Í wood and stone carving. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 
| 1967—Art 179-80 (3-3)) 
| 
| * 183-84 Advertising Design (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Taney and Staff 
| Study of layout, letter form, illustration, photography, and type. Prere 
| quisite: Art 175-76. (Academic year—day and evening) 
*185-86 Advanced Advertising Design (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Taney and Staff 
Advanced problems with emphasis on page and small space advertisement: 
brochures and posters. Prerequisite: Art 183-84. (Academic year— 


day and evening) 


187-88 Advertising Design: Advanced Photography (3-3) CSA 
i (Academic year—day) 


at * 189-90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Lazzari, Taylof 
| Advanced problems in sculpture as related to architecture. Experience " 
following specifications. (Academic year—day and evening; summe 


1967—Art 189-90 (3-3)) 


THIRD GROUP + 


249 Theory of Design (3) Tellet 


Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculpture, and 

| minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to the contemp? 
| rary artist and his work. Open to undergraduate students with permissio 

of instructor. (Fall—as arranged; summer 1967—offered as part of m 

| Art Program in Scandinavia) 

I 


| *251-52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Hes 
| Personal glaze and clay formulation. Methods of instruction for the ri 
| | dent who plans to teach. Laboratory feet, $30 a semester (Academ 


year—day and evening) 


| 
| 

| | *253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) CSA Hat 
Laboratory feet, $30. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 

I i ; i 

| * Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. t 


| f All third-group courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the Departm® 
|! | t Laboratory fee to be paid at the Corcoran School of Art. 
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*265—66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Staff 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967—Art 265-66 (3-3)) 


275 Painting V (3 or 6) CSA Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967—Art 275 (3)) 


*279-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Taylor 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967—Art 279-80 (3-3)) 


281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) CSA Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967—Art 281 (3)) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Biochemistry} 


Professor C.R. Treadwell (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers Sidney Udenfriend (Intermediary Metabolism), C.A. Kue- 
ther, W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers, Roscoe Brady, Jr., C.J. Epstein 
(Inherited Metabolic Disease), Fred Bergmann (Biochemical Genetics), Arn- 
old Schaefer, Sidney Shifrin, Edward Steers, Jr. 

Associate Professors B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey 

Assistant Professor A.S. Brecher 

Special Lecturers Walter Mertz, Herbert Weissbach, A.C. Chung 


. Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree. 
The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: 
Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 22, 51-52; Physics 1-2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Biochemistry 221-22, 
241 292-300, The remaining courses are to be selected from Biochemistry 224, 232, 
241, 262, 295 or, with the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Micro- 
biology, Chemistry, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible to arrange 
Courses and research so that the student can be assured of completing all of the re- 
quired work in one academic year. 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Biochemistry: Amino Acid Metabolism; 
Animal Nutrition; Biochemistry of Cancer; Biochemistry of Tissue Culture; Carbo- 
hydrate Metabolism; Chemistry and Metabolism of Carbohydrates, Lipids, Proteins; 
Complex Lipids; Intermediary Metabolism; Lipids; Metabolism of Purines and Py- 
rimidines; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin; Protein Biosynthesis; Protein Metab- 
Olism; Endocrinology; Metabolism; Metabolism of Connective Tissue; Nutrition; Tis- 
sue Respiration; and Vitamins.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the 


gree, 
2 a à 
221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 
Lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical students. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 52. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 


224 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) 
Lectures on biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry 221. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—day) 


` 
t Stan Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
‘aff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


182 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


*225 Biochemical Procedures (3) Smith and Staff 
A laboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16 
(Fall and spring—day) 

*227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Staff 
The current literature in the field of biochemistry, mainly for graduate 
students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified medical stu- 


dents. (Fall and spring—day) 
i 232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steers, Shifrin 
i Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221. (Spring—day) 
241 Isotopes (3) Burr 
| Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology. 
| | Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, auto- 


radiography, and chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stu- 
dents, $16. (Spring—day ) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 


Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201 or 222 (1967-68 and alternate years: 
spring—day ) 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, Brady 


Primarily for medical students: open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and meta- 


bolic processes unique to the brain. (Spring—day) 
254 Human Nutrition (1) Pollackt 
i Primarily for medical students: open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. Application of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring—day) 
a 256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) Kramer 


| Primarily for medical students: open to limited number of graduate stu- 

| dents. Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ sys- 

| tems and application of these processes to evaluation of function. 
(Spring—day) 


| 258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) Epstein 


| Primarily for medical students: open to limited number of graduate stu- 
| dents. Lectures on the contribution of molecular biology to understand- 


ing human mutations and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and 
| the genetics of protein structure discussed. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222: 
| (Spring—day) 

260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) Dodekt 
| . . ° - 
| Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu 
| | dents. (Spring—day) 

I1 *262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 
| Primarily for graduate students; open to a maximum of 15 medical stu 
dents. 


Research techniques for the study of lipid biochemistry are com 
1967-68 and alternate years: chemistry, properties, and occur 
rence of the important classes of biological lipids. 1968—69 and alternate 


| " 
T | sidered. 


| 
| 
| | a n 
li | * Content differs each time the course is offered; m 
| 


ay be repeated for credit 
he School of Medicine. 
Gynecology in the School of Medicine. 


f Dr. Pollack is Clinical Professor of Medicine in t 
1 Dr. Dodek is Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 183 


years: metabolism of lipids, including digestion, energy production, bio- 
synthesis, and function in specialized tissues and subcellular structures. 
(Spring—day ) 

266 Biochemical Genetics (1) Bergmann 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. (Spring—day ) 

*295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
For freshman and sophomore medical students and graduate students. 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Department or a proj- 
ect in related fields suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 

summer 1967) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Biological Sciences} _ 


Professors 1.B. Hansen (Chairman) Edith Mortensen, S.C. Munson, A.H. Des- 
mond, R.L. Weintraub, M.W. Schein (Visiting), Jay Barton II (Visiting), 
H.W. Olson (Visiting), D.G. Barry (Visiting), T.G. Overmire (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, L.B. Smith 

Associate Professors J.M. Kaper (Research), Caroline Adams, Kittie Parker. 
D.S. Douglas, B.J. Leach, I.W. Deep (Visiting), J.J.W. Baker (Visiting) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.R. Buchheit, J.G. Palmer, R.S. Sigafoos, 
Robert Stewart, W.A. Shropshire, Jr., H.M. Cathey 

Assistant Professors S.O. Schiff, Gloria Hammack, L.J. Tilly, Norma Enochs 
(Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.B. Abeles, R.G. Clark, M.M. Margulies 

Lecturers Dorothy Hoelzer, Jessie Dickens 

Adjunct Lecturers T.E. Bowman, R.F. Cressey, W.D. Hope, M.L. Jones, L.S. 
Kornicker, D.L. Pawson, H.A. Rehder, Joseph Rosewater 


P Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology (Departmental).— 
feces: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 63-64, 
Ing Biological Sciences 1-2, or equivalent, and Chemistry 11-12. 
tw Squired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, a minimum of 
enty-four semester hours of second-group courses which should include at least six 
ours in Biology, six in Botany, and six in Zoology; and the passing of the Biology 
Major examination at the end of the senior year. 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Departmental).— 
inci Quisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 63-64, 
Jcluding Biological Sciences 1-2, or equivalent, and Chemistry 11-12. 


ia " 
c i i 
t m differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
Of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


> —— 
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Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, a minimum j 
twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany or in a combination or 
Botany and Biology; and the passing of the Botany major examination at the end O 
the senior year. 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Zoology (Departmental).— 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 63—64, 
including Biological Sciences 1-2 and Chemistry 11-12. my f 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, a minimum " 
twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses in Zoology or Biology; and the 
passing of the Zoology major examination at the end of the senior year. ; 

Master of Science in the field of Biology.—Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache- 
lor's degree from this University with a major in Biology, Botany, or Zoology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. i 

Master of Science in the field of Botany.—Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache- 
lor’s degree from this University with a major in Botany or Biology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. 

Master of Science in the field of Zoology.—Prerequisite: the equivalent of a Bache- 
lor's degree from this University with a major in Zoology or Biology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytology, Molec- 
ular Genetics, and Viral Leukemia.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements fot 
the degree. 5 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Botany: Cytogenetics, Microbial Genetics, 
Mycology, Paleobotany, Photobiology, Plant Ecology, Plant Pathology, Plant Physi 
ology—Microorganisms, Plant Physiology—Vascular Plants, Taxonomy, and Vir- 
ology.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. iz 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Zoology: Aquatic Ecology; Comparative 
Physiology; Comparative Vertebrate Endocrinology; Entomology—Insect Physiology 
Histophysiology; Radiation Biology; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and Physiology of Mol- 
lusks; Vertebrate Embryology and Morphogenesis; and Vertebrate I hthyology.—S€ 
pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. Nec 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology.—Prerequisite: ! 
Education curriculum, pages 65—66. 


Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages 96-97. 


BIOLOGY * 
FIRST GROUP 


*1-2 Introductory Biology (4—4) Munson and suf 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introductory course leading s. 
all second- and third-group courses in biology, botany, and zoology; als 
provides the nonscience student with an understanding of the life science? 


. i 2 n 
Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; sun 
mer 1967) 


SECOND GROUP * 


108 Organic Evolution (3) Munso? 


jo o : À | de 
Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on principal lines of in 
velopment in the plant and animal kingdoms; review of mechanisms 
volved in the process. (Spring—day ) 


d ok 
* Biological Sciences 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Biology, Botany, and y 
ogy, except by permission of the instructor. 
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112 Bacteriology (4) Margulies 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to structure, activ- 
ities, biological roles, and industrial uses of bacteria and some related 
organisms. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11. 
(Fall—evening ) 

115-16 Cytology (3-3) Schiff 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Morphological and physiochem- 


ical properties of plant and animal cells and their components. Analysis 
of slides, cytological techniques, and preparation of slides. Recommended: 


one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year 
—day) 
119 Cell Biochemistry (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to composition and 
metabolism of generalized cells of plants, animals, and microorganisms. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, 51; or equivalent. Material fee, $11. 
(Fall—day ) 


120 Cell Physiology (4) Weintraub 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of cell processes includ- 
ing absorption, excretion, growth, division, contraction, conduction, loco- 
motion, and photosynthesis. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 119 or per- 
mission of instructor. Material fee, $11. (Spring—day ) 


127 Genetics (3) 
Introductory course dealing with nuclear and nonnuclear organisms, Cov- 
ering nature, transmission, and functioning of genetic material. (Fall 
and spring—day; summer 1967) 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


THIRD GROUP 


206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
Actions of different kinds of radiation on living material at subcellular, 
cellular, and organismal levels; effects of environmental alterations on ra- 
diation-induced damage; practical considerations of exposure to radioac- 


tivity. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 167 or equivalent. (Spring— 
evening) 

207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) Weintraub 
(1967-68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) Shropshire 
Review in depth of selected topics. (1967-68 and alternate years: 


spring—evening ) 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
(1968—69 and alternate years) 


252 Seminar: Biology of Viruses (3) Kaper 
(1968—69 and alternate years) 


186 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


| Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
| and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 
! FOURTH GROUP 
i TT 
| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general — 
| ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrangee: 
| i summer 1967) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


BOTANY 


SECOND GROUP * 


105 Field Botany—Seed Plants (3) Parker 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for nonspe 
i cialists, emphasizing local flora. (Fall—day ) 
| 106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (3) Adam 
| | Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for nonspe. 
| cialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. (1968 and alternate su" 
| mers) 
| 
| 109 Plant Morphology (3) Adam’ 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Anatomical, comparative study 
| of root, stem, leaf, and flower of Angiosperms. Meristem developme 
| and morphogenesis of organs. Material fee, $8. (Fall—day ) 


| 110 Plant Morphology (3) Adams 


: ife 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Structure, development, and ! 


" ~ g 
cycle of representative Algae, Bryophytes, Pteridophytes, and Gymno 


| perms. Material fee, $8. (Spring—day) 

| 125 Plant Taxonomy (4) parke’ 
| | Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). (Spring—day) 

| 


132 Mycology (4) 9 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $8 (1968-6 
| | and alternate years) 
134 Plant Pathology (4) 


7-68 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours), Material fee, $8 (196/ 
| | and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


es E E J : : Zo 
Biological Sciences 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Biology, Botany, and 


ology, except by permission of the instructor. 
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135 Plant Physiology (4) Abeles 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12. 
Material fee, $11. (Fall—day) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Sigafoos 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). (1968-69 and alter- 


nate years) 


THIRD GROUP 


221 Seminar: Plant Taxonomy (3) Parker 
(1967—68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

232 Seminar: Mycology and Plant Pathology (3) 
(1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 

235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) Cathey 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 

242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Sigafoos 
(1967—68 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged: summer 1967) 


ZOOLOGY 
SECOND GROUP * 


101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Systematic study of invertebrate 
forms, including morphology, physiology, classification, life histories, and 
phylogenetic relationships. Material fee, $11 a semester. (Academic 
year—day) 

104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Leach 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin, early history, gross and 
comparative anatomy of vertebrates. Dissection of representative present- 


day forms. Material fee, $11. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall and 
spring—day; 1968-69 and alternate years: fall—day and evening, spring— 
day) 

143 Animal Ecology (4) Tilly 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Laboratory fee, $8. 
(Fall—day) 


144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Tilly 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied to 
aquatic systems with special reference to physicochemical properties, typ- 
ical habitats and communities. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 143 or 
Permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $8. (Spring—day ) 


* Biologi 
olo, Bical Scie 


nces 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zo- 
BY, except by 


permission of the instructor, 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 


i of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 
| and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $8. (1967- 
| 68 and alternate years: fall—evening, spring—day; 1968—69 and alternate 
years: fall and spring—day; summer 1967) 
148 Histology (4) Desmond 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopicat 
| anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Material fee, $8. (1967-68 ane 
| alternate years: fall—day, spring—evening; 1968—69 and alternate years: 
! fall and spring—day; summer 1967) 
| 152 Protozoa (3) Mortensen 
j Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to protozoa: clas 
| sification, life histories, and physiology; emphasis on free-living types. Ma- 
terial fee, $8. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
| 155 Parasitology (3) Kates 
| Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
| tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Ma 
| terial fee, $8. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Leach 


Endocrine systems of vertebrate classes. Differences and similarities be- 


tween endocrine mechanisms of fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, an 
| mammals, to illustrate broad trends of evolution in endocrine systems. 
: (Fall—day ) 
161 Entomology (3) Munson 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Elementary morphology, phe 
| ology, and ecology of insects; introduction to taxonomy of more importa 
| groups. Material fee, $8. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall- day) 
162 Insect Physiology (3) Munson 


| Lectures and laboratory on physiology of insects. Admission by permis- 
| sion of instructor. Material fee, $8. (1967-68 and alternate yea!” 
| spring—day ) 


| 163 Human Physiology (3) "e 
| Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. Intende 
| for nonbiology majors. (Fall—day ) 
164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Doug 
| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Survey of the chemical y 
physical basis of function in vertebrate organ systems. Experiments " 
IM a variety of animals illustrate classical as well as modern approaches 


| animal physiology. Background in biology and chemistry strongly reo 
| mended. Material fee, $11. (Spring—day ) 


: " " s 
165 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Doug? 
: > animals 
Introduction to study of the physiological basis of adaptation of anima 

i) | to environments. Attention given to animals with ability to live Un 
unusual or extreme environmental conditions. (Fall—evening) 
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167 Radiation Biology (3) Schift 
Nature of radioactive particles and emissions; their effects on biological 
materials, chiefly at the cellular level; genetic effects of radiation. Recom- 
mended but not required: two years of biological sciences and chemistry 
or physics. (Fall—day) 


THIRD GROUP 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 


Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate animals. 
(1968-69 and alternate years: fall—evening ) 


222 Seminar: Vertebrate Reproduction (3) Leach 
Lectures and reports on the endocrinology of reproduction. Primary em- 
phasis on recent literature and unsolved problems. (1967-68 and alter- 
nate years: spring—evening ) 

224 Seminar: Comparative Endocrinology (3) Leach 
Lectures and reports on endocrinology. Emphasis on recent literature and 
unsolved problems. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

245 Histochemistry (3) Desmond 


Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining changes in 
the amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constituents of tis- 


sues during different physiological and pathological conditions. (Spring 
—day ) 
247 Morphogenesis (3) Hansen 


Lectures and reports on experimental morphology. Emphasis on early em- 
bryonic development. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 104 or equivalent. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


250 Seminar: Regeneration (3) Hansen 
Discussions and reports on theories and experimental evidence in both 
vertebrate and invertebrate animals. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

251 Seminar: Vertebrate Zoology (3) Desmond 
Study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. (1967-68 
and alternate years: fall—evening) 

253 Seminar: Animal Behavior (3) Schein 
(Fall—evening) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged: summer 1967) 


Ste "Biological Sciences." 


Business Administration* 


Professors J.L. Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt 
Charles Bradley f 

Professorial Lecturers S.N. Alexander, C.W. Clewlow, L.C. Collins, C.E- 
Houston, Robert Kaye, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, J.N. Stonesifer, M.H. 
Schwartz, Tom Kouzes r 

Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., J.H. Walters, Jr., H.R. Page (Chair- 
man), H.C. Demoody, E.R. Magruder 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.M. Campbell, J.F. Doubleday, George Idel- 
son, J.A. Morrow, Jerome Bracken 

Assistant Professors G.F. Conner, P.D. Grub, R.A. Barrett, R.F. Hartley, J.R. 
Rizzo, J.R. Roman, Jr., John Norton, Elizabeth Adams 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Bond, J.F. Regan, Leslie This, J.E. Daly: 
Jr., G.R. Allen, Jr., J.H.H. Carrington, F.J. Girard, D.J. Weidman, wo: 
Wells, Jr., G.J. Glassman, B.H. Gordon, R.M. Soland, J.W. Clark, Clifford 
Longest 

Lecturers M.M. Dietch, Jr., C.R. Julian, T.M. Ryan 


Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Business Administration or 
International Business.—See pages 112-14, 115-19, 119-20. 

Master of Business Administration in the fields of Business Administration, Inter 
national Business, or Personnel Administration —See pages 121-24, 127-28. 

Doctor of Business Administration —See pages 131-33. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FIRST GROUP 


51 Introduction to Business (3) Connet 


- : - : rocess: 
The business environment; its effects upon the decision-making proc 


(Fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 
SECOND GROUP 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) Conn? 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities 2 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. (Fall a 
spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 

ifer 

er 

un 


105 Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Stones 


T i bs 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpo, 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. (Fall 
spring—evening; summer 1967) 


" "^ sifel 

106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Stones! " 

ey z »Jatio™ 

Principles and problems of personnel management and industrial rein 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequh 


Business Administration 105. (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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107 Collective Bargaining (3) 


Characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, 
social, and public policy considerations. Management's role in the nego- 
tiation and administration of collective bargaining agreements. (Fall— 
evening) 


109 Office Management (3) Dietch 


Organization and management of the office, office and information sys- 
tems, planning and execution of work, systems analysis, supervision prob- 
lems. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


113 Real Estate (3) Doubleday 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property management; 
valuation, financing, and taxation. (Fall—evening) 

118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) Demoody 


Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to funda- 
mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing for man- 
agement information systems. (Fall—day; summer 1967) 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) McCarthy 


Basic principles and methods of computer programming. Introduction to 
computer programming concepts; form and character of instructions and 
programming schema for leading types of digital electronic computers. 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening ) 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) Adams 


Basic principles and methods of data systems analysis, design, and imple- 
mentation. Emphasis on relationship between equipment systems and man- 
agement information systems. Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 
or permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance (3) Doubleday 


(Formerly Property and Casualty Insurance) 
A general course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, and 
casualty insurance, and the function of insurance in the economic life of 
a business or individual. (Fall—evening ) 


122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 


Life insurance contracts, their use in providing protection and estate de- 
velopment. (Spring—evening ) 


131 Business Finance (3) Page, Roman 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prerequi- 
Site: Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 
1967) 


132 International Business Finance (3) 


Introduction to principles, problems, practices, and institutions of interna- 
tional finance. Emphasis on documents and procedures used in interna- 
tional transactions, international financial markets, rates of exchange and 
balance of payments, and interregional and international aspects of foreign 
exchange. (Fall—evening ) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


136 Credit Management (3) 
Types and sources of credit information, credit relationships from on 
standpoint of the commercial bank and the commercial business enterprise 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. (Spring—evening ) 


~keray 
138 Investments (3) Dockera) 


Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to different type 
of investments, proper selection of investments for various classes of in- 
vestors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, Business Administra 
tion 131. (Spring—evening ) 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Walters 


Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our 
total economy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and policies 
with particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Pro 
Economics 1-2. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967 


143 Marketing Research (3) Hartley 


inci : Hanlar 2 is on 
Principles and practices of marketing research with particular emphasis : 
basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and pre 
entation of results. (Fall—evening ) 


144 International Marketing Management (3) 


Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing position of ; 
United States, channels for international marketing, international -— 
tising media, legal aspects of international marketing, methods of prep? 
ing foreign market surveys, development of policies. (Fall—evening 


the 


y 
145 Sales Management (3) Hartle) 


yas, 
Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, Mee 
territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of m 
tion costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. (Spring—event 


„Ison 
147 Advertising (3) [delso 


Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and er 
tations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals involved ™ 
getting a finished advertisement before potential customers; evaluatic 
criticism, and control of advertising (Spring—evening) 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 


in 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant location e 
ventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, inclu 


private carriage. (Spring—evening ) 
i „Clurê 
161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Collins, McCI 
Bailments (3) 


(Fall—day and evening) 


à E 3 ‘ hy 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments. Collins, MurP 
Property, Mortgages (3) 
(Spring—day and evening) 


a " Ayrphy 

163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: MurP 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 

(Fall—evening) 
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171 Principles of Transportation (3) Roman 


Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. 
( Fall—evening ) 


172 Public Utilities (3) Roman 


Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv- 

ices, economic characteristics, rate making, and regulation of utility indus- 

tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. (Spring 
-evening ) 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) Roman 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


174 Urban Transportation (3) Roman 


Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas— 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing. 
(Fall—evening ) 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye 


Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to süccessful 
trading, economic bases of international trade, obstacles to trade, tariffs, 
impact of governmental controls on private trade. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2. (Fall and spring—evening) 


176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Kaye 


Causal relationships underlying international business transactions, role of 
government in international trade, international agreements between pri- 
vate producers, trade with developing nations, developing international 
business policy. (Spring—evening ) 


177 Foreign Markets (3) Grub 


Patterns of world trade by countries and commodities, selected regional 
analysis, and in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
tion 144 and 175 or permission of the instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


178 Management of International Business Operations (3) Grub 


Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
tion; case studies involving development and management of overseas mar- 


keting programs and other operations in different world areas. (Spring 
—evening ) 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) Clark, Page 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufactur- 
Ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various 
Process and fabrication industries. (Spring—evening) 

C i 

191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 

Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, interpre- 


tation and presentation of findings. (Fall—evening; spring—day; sum- 
mer 1967) 


194 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Eastin 


193 Management Communication (3) 
style and 


Survey of communication problems; written communication, E 
format; oral communication; oral briefing and presentation; group lea k 
ship; rapid reading; completed staff work; related subjects. (Spring—day 


195 Controllership (3) Regan 
Duties and responsibilities of the controller in a business organization; T€ 
lations of controller to other departments and regulatory bodies; the con- 
troller’s relation to price setting and inventories, depreciation policies, 
internal auditing, expense control and budgeting; financial reports to man- 
agement, stockholders, and employees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1 2. 
(Fall—evening ) 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) Eastin, Page 


Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn "n 
business and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 1%, 
131, 141. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


i 1 tt 
208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) Barre 
(Formerly Business Administration 211) i 
f E. a 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 


bor-management relations. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 
" in 
209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) East! 
1 z p ' á e 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, and T 
search in advanced problems. (Fall—evening; summer 1967) 
210 The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 


The personnel manager and his place in the organization, relations of per 
sonnel manager to other executives, personnel manager's policy role a 
relations with chief executive. Key problems of the senior personnel en 

utive. (Spring—evening) 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 


The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the condu s 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall—even! 


ct of 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 


Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. (Spring—evening ) 
~e . on 
231 Corporate Financial Problems (3) Dockeray, Houst : 
. . * * . its ue 
Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital str 
ture adjustments; and reorganization. (Fall —evening ) 
: ^ 2 i ton 
232 Seminar: Business Finance (3) Dockeray, Hous d 
: , ites m 
Research in advanced financial problems (Spring—evening; sum 
1967) 


233 Seminar: International Business Finance (3) 


Problems in international business finance; role of foreign trade and 
ness investment in economic development. (Spring—evening ) 


pusi 
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235 Financial Management (3) 
Limited to students in the Air Force Advanced Management and the Navy 


Graduate Financial Management programs. (Fall and spring—as ar- 
ranged ) 
237 Investment Analysis (3) Dockeray 


Advanced course in applications of investment principles and analytical 
techniques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: Business Admin- 
istration 138. (Fall—evening ) 


238 Seminar: Investments (3) Dockeray 
Research in investment problems, techniques of selection and the manage- 


ment of various types of funds. Prerequisite: Business Administration 138. 
(Spring—evening ) 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Walters, Hartley 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 
grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. (Fall and 
spring—evening; summer 1967) 


242 Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) Hartley 
Critical review of the development of marketing thought and important 
marketing literature, Special and current problems and/or trends in mar- 
keting and their impact on the firm and society. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 241. (Spring—evening) 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Hartley 


Research as an aid to decision making and increased efficiency in market- 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 
applications of marketing research. Cases, selected readings, and research 
Projects. Prerequisite: a course in basic statistics. (Spring—evening) 


246 Consumer Behavior (3) Hartley 


Consumer decision making in the market place; research in pertinent in- 
terdisciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, and other behavioral fields; 


Present and potential applications for marketing. (Fall—evening ) 
247 Advertising Management (3) Walters 
C 


^ase studies and text material dealing with executive determination of ad- 
vertising organization, basic strategy relative to marketing program, pro- 
motional program, advertising appropriation, preparation and scheduling 
of advertisements, media selection, and determination of effectiveness. Ad- 
vertising research and economic and social aspects. (Fall—evening ) 


248 International Marketing (3) Walters 


Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
uct development and polices, marketing structure and trade channels, 
advertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, credits and col- 
lections, and legal aspects. Particular emphasis on development of effec- 
tive international marketing strategy. (Fall—evening ) 


249 Seminar: C omparative Marketing (3) Walters 


Designed as part of the theoretical foundation for advanced work in inter- 
national business. Evaluation of domestic marketing systems of different 
countries with particular attention to the manner in which economic and 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

social forces create similarities and differences in performance of the me 
keting function. Marketing in Western Europe, Latin America, the SC 
cialist bloc, and selected underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia 
(Spring—evening) 


250 Procurement and Contracting (3) 
Business and governmental procurement and contract management. 
(Fall—evening ) 

251 Retail Management (3) 


Managerial problems and policies concerning financing, locati 
zation structure, merchandise policies, advertising and sales 


on, organi 
promotion, 


i » and 
personnel management, operating and service policies, accounting an 
control, and other related retail management problems. Case analysis. 
(Fall—evening ) 

253 Distribution Logistics (3) Walters 


bution and 
ess firm, 
ustomer 
eduling: 

(Not 


Application of the systems concept to problems of physical distri 
supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy and the busin 
transportation rates and services, location theory and problems, C 
service standards pricing, inventory control, information flow, sch 
allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics system organization. 
offered 1967-68 ) 


255 Seminar: International Trade I (3) Grub 


Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign trade br 
stitutions; principles and theories of international trade; role of forem 
trade and investment on U. S. balance of payments; problems and chant 
ing patterns in U. S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. (Fall—evening 


Grub 


256 Seminar: International Trade II (3) 
ising from 


Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems ar 
economic integration; emphasis on European Economic C ommunity; 
trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and pot 
foreign trade policy of the United States. (Spring—evening ) 


ential 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 

Analysis and discussion of problems in international business by use of 
case method, including international market entry and expansion; 
ing policies, procedures, and problems of multinational companies, 


oping executives for international business. (Spring—evening) 


d Tesis " ; ,« Gn 
258 Colloquium in International Business (3) Walters, © 
Primarily for doctoral students. Research on selected problems ! 
national business with emphasis upon national and internationa 
regarding regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, inen 
organization, foreign aid and development assistance and its relatit 


trade with developing nations, and trade with the Communist Bloc. 
(Fall—evening) 
: e ley 
261 Business Economics I (3) gradle! 
$ 4 d 1 atisu’ 
Applications in economic analysis. Uses economic theory and stati 


for establishment of criteria for business decisions involving poli! Eco" 


profits, prices, production, investments, and inventories. Prerequisite: Hh 
nomics 217, Business and Public Administration 203, and Statist 
112; or equivalent; or consent of instructor. ( Fall—evening) 
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262 Business Economics II (3) Bradley 
Utilizes statistical techniques and aggregate economics for appraising eco- 
nomic forecasts and making business forecasts. Prerequisite: Economics 
218, Business and Public Administration 203, and Statistics 111, 112; or 
the equivalent; or consent of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 

265 Business Economics III: Advanced Topics (3) 

Primarily for doctoral candidates. Case studies and problems in use of 
economic statistics, operations analysis, and other developing techniques in 
mathematics applied to empirical business decisions. Prerequisite: Busi- 


ness Administration 261 and 262, or consent of instructor. (Not of- 
fered 1967—68) 


269 Readings and Conferences in Controllership (2 or 3) 


Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program. 
(Spring—as arranged ) 


273 Readings in Business (3) 


Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketing, and personnel man- 
agement. Admission by permission of instructor; may be repeated once 
for credit. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) 


Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 


284 Readings and Conferences in Management (2) 


Limited to students in the Air Force Advanced Management Program. 
(Fall—as arranged) 


286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) Jessup 
Special problems of military organization and management; applicability 
of business management techniques to the armed forces. (Not offered 
1967-68 ) 


290 Research Seminar: Management (3) 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 


gram. (Spring—as arranged ) 

291 Seminar: Business Management (3) Eastin 
Research on various phases of management as practiced in American in- 
dustry, (Fall and spring—evening) 


293 Business Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—evening ) 

296 Seminar: Controllership (3) Kouzes 
Advanced problems of financial management. (Spring—evening) 

297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) Jessup 


Problems of management analyzed with the view of developing a practical 
Solution; cases used to show problems in marketing, industrial manage- 
ment, finance, etc. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


198 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Grub 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy 
(Fall and spring—evening: summer 1967) 


and methodology 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged: summer 1967) 


FOURTH GROUP 
Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Administration 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business ! 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
as arranged; summer 1967) 


staff 


= e r 4 » pe 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be r 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD GROUP 


Rs " $ 1 " An 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Eastin, Stromsem, Brov 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and prac 
common to administrative units of all kinds. (Fall and spring—^^* 
and evening; summer 1967) 
" , on 
203 Mathematics for Management (0) Bradley, Nort 
: s E. » S0 
Mathematical background for quantitative techniques employed in w^ 
lution of management problems. Basic analytical geometry, funct ba 
" * . " r r pve 
elements of differential and integral calculus, difference equations, Pd 
bility. Prerequisite to Business Administration 261, 262, and Business * 
Public Administration 204. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $171. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 
* . M * * . . ( ton 
204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) Bradley, Not he 
Introduction to the spectrum of quantitative techniques useful n Be 
solution of management problems. Potentials and limitations Of n e 
matical models and proper areas for their application. Topics - y 


statistical decision theory; linear programming; waiting line, ) 
replacement models. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration ^ 


or equivalent. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
. . * L A ^K zz? 
207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Pollock, R 
(Formerly Human Factors in Administration) lof 
ae ; »velo 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and de 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Peet 
applications emphasized. (Fall and spring—day and evening; sun 
1967) , 


:410 
* . . * . i i iz 
208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Lippitt y: 5$ 
> : ethic 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation» " av 
labor-management relations, and similar problems. Problems 1n „ation 
ioral science research, Prerequisite: Business and Public Administr“ 
207. (Fall and spring—evening ) 
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209 Colloquium in Behavioral Sciences (3) Lippitt 
Primarily for doctoral students. Supervised study in depth and field proj- 
ects in the behavioral sciences. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin- 
istration 207 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Lippitt 
(Formerly Psychology 262 Behavioral Factors in Social Change) 
Current research and theory related to the process of change. Basic prin- 
ciples of planned change; individual, group, organization, community, and 
cultural change. Human behavior research related to the change process 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 207 and 
208. (Spring—evening ) 


211 Leadership and Executive Performance (3) Rizzo 
Theories of managerial leadership: issues and problems associajed with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; execu- 
tive selection and development. Not open for credit to students who have 
taken former Business Administration 288. (Spring—evening ) 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) McCarthy, Daly 


Modern data processing systems; emphasis on management problems asso- 
ciated with the installation and use of such systems. (Fall and spring— 
evening) 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) McCarthy, Schwartz 


Machine functions and programmed control, instructions and programs, 
sub-routines, general purpose programming, business oriented program- 
ming languages. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 204 or 
permission of instructor. ( Fall—evening ) 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and McCarthy, Schwartz 
Their Management (3) 
Properties and capacities of the range of data processing equipments in use 
today, special purpose equipments in business, recent and prospective 
equipment developments. Fundamentals of data processing installation 
management.  Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 or 


219, or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 

221 Management Information Systems McCarthy, Schwartz 

Development and Application (3) 
Analysis and design of management information systems, integration of 
data processing in operations of government or business, impact on man- 
agement organization and decision making. Prerequisite: Business and 
Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor. (Fall— 
evening; summer 1967) 

222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) Alexander 
Study of advanced problems in the design and application of computer 
Systems. (Spring—evening ) 

25 ^ " " 

^23 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) Adams 


Organization and management of data processing function in business and 
government; study of types of resources required; planning, scheduling, and 
Production of data processing workloads; performance standards; evalua- 
ton criteria. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 and 
either 219 or 220. (1968—69 and alternate years) 


-e 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Bradley, Bracken 


Applications (3) 


Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica: 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application 0 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administra- 
tion 204. (Fall—evening) 


228 Applications of Operations Research (3) Bradley, Bracken 


. . . ° e T * " m 
Applications of operations research in a number of management probas 
areas in government and business. Critical review of areas where mO : 
building is promising and areas not amenable to operations research tec 


niques. Student formulation of models. Prerequisite: Business and Pub- 

lic Administration 204. (Spring—evening) 
" s n 
229 Seminar: Operations Research (3) Bracke 
Primarily for doctoral students. Supervised study in depth of contempo" 
rary literature and advanced projects in operations research. (Spring— 

evening) 

262 Contemporary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) Ericso 
an inter 


An overview of current and prospective theory and practice from 
and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. Topics addressed include: genera! * 
tems theory, game theory, axiology and management values, antitheti@ 
value engineering, cybernetic systems, decision theory, innovation an 
creativity models, and general semantics. (Fall and spring—evening 


| sys 


: : ewlow 

268 Management Engineering (3) Clewlo 
< > anti : anage” 
Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of man 
ment engineering programs; emphasis on organization and methods yd 
veys including the study of work measurement, work simplification, ™ r 
agement audits, and other management improvement programs. Not op 


to students who have taken Business and Public Administration 269. 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 
269 Management and Information Systems (3) Pag? 
nanag? 


Survey of collection and processing of management information, Mal 
ment engineering, work simplification, development of methods, p 
dures, and systems; systems analysis. Not open to students who ha'i 
taken Business and Public Administration 268 (Fall and spring—4% 


: $ 
287 Relations of Government to Business (3) Timber 


Activities of government in relation to business management in areas n 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change 1M pr 
nomic activity and its bearing upon government policy. (Spring—* 

ning; summer 1967) 


Chemistry * 


Professors B.D. Van Evera, S.N. Wrenn, C.R. Naeser (Chairman), R.C. Vincent, 
R.E. Wood, T.P. Perros, William Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy 

Associate Professor Nicolae Filipescu 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Abraham Schwebel 

Assistant Professors Bette Barton, F.L. Minn, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress 


Registration.—Before completing registration each student must obtain from the 
l'presentative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
mof. The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Depart- 

ent, 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Depart- 
Dental). The Department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give students 
Toad training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and 
Physical chemistry. Major I, although providing for considerable concentration in 
Shemistry, permits a wider selection of electives, and thus should meet the needs of 
Students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major H is intended 
Primarily for students preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning to 
enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified to the American Chemical 
ety as having met the minimum requirements for professional training. Both ma- 
"xin require the passing of the major examination at the end of the senior year. The 
lated knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes the four divi- 
amns Of chemistry named above. Two foreign languages are recommended for stu- 
ents Planning to do graduate work in chemistry. 

3 Terequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 
id including Chemistry 11-12 or 15-16, 22, 51-52; Mathematics 22; Physics 1, 2 

30, 51-52. 
yu Maior I—required: the general requirements, pages 69-73, including Chemistry 

» 112, 113, 116, 122, 134, and 135 or 155 (two semester hours). 
lan ajor II—required: the general requirements, pages 69-73, including the German 
3. uage, all requirements of Major I, plus Chemistry 153 or 155, 235; Mathematics 
m and one course selected from Chemistry 207, 213, 221, 222, 251, Mathematics 
M: 139, Physics 163, 167—68, 175. The student is encouraged to take Mathematics 
E" Physics 31-32 in preparation for advanced courses and graduate work. These 

Ses are essential to graduate work in theoretical chemistry. 
m ster of Science in the field of Chemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
ajor in Chemistry from this University, or equivalent. 
oup tired: the general requirements, pages 77-79. The required thirty semester 
follo, of graduate work must include Chemistry 213 and 221, and at least two of the 
amp C hemistry 207, 236, and 251. In each of these five courses, a qualifying 
th. Nation is given during the first week of classes: these examinations are part of 

-. Prerequisite for these and other advanced courses. Deficiencies, if any, shall be 
à gated by assignment to appropriate second-group courses for which a limited 
by ont of graduate credit may, upon petition, be granted for courses normally taken 

Seniors, In addition to the above, Chemistry 193, 299-300, and at least four 
be “ster hours of advanced laboratory work are also required. Courses which may 
ter to satisfy this laboratory requirement are Chemistry 221 and 222 (one semes- 
hours ur of laboratory each), 135, 136, 155, and 156. A maximum of two semester 
tty | of C hemistry 295 may also be applied to the laboratory requirement. Chemis- 
tr IS prerequisite to Master's thesis work in the field of organic chemistry. All 
Students are required to participate in the seminar program. A reading 
ferr *dge examination in French, German, or Russian (German or Russian pre- 
a Must be passed before the second half of the work is started. A student who 
laft 


, 


Uate 
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5 as 
intends to become a doctoral candidate is strongly urged to take Chemistry 207 8 


early as possible in his graduate program. i 
Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree o[jere* 
by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University or equivalent z 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Chemistry 111, 112 
Geology 141, 241, 249; and Chemistry 213 or Geology 245. The Master's Compre 
hensive Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in German or Russian must be passe 
before the second half of the work is started. 1 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Chemistry: Chemistry of Natural Products, 
Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry (Electrochemistry, Kinet- 
ics, Magnetic Resonance, Solubilities, Theoretical), and Physical Organic Chemistry 
—Reaction Mechanisms:—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. , 
Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartmental fiel 
offered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—See pages 77-78, 79-8 
for requirements for the degree. P. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry —Prerequisite: 
Education curriculum, pages 65-66. 
Required: the Chemistry option and professional courses listed on pages 96-97. 


the 


FIRST GROUP 


nei Han arton 
3-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) Van Evera, Barto 


A year course: credit given on completion of Chemistry 4. Lecture ($ 
hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected topics from chemistry, piy 
astronomy, and geology are integrated to introduce the nonscience p 
to the basic methods and achievements of physical science. Laborato! 
fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 

staff 


$ 
A year course: credit given on completion of Chemistry 12. Lecture É 
hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary course ar 
general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite: One Tall 
of high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (First ™ 
and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 


15-16 Intensive General Chemistry (4—4) j 
yi- 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Preven 
site: high school chemistry and high school physics, including labo to 
work. Admission by Departmental placement examination given pri BS 
registration or on the basis of the College Board Advanced Placemen per: 
amination of the Educational Testing Service. Laboratory fee, $13 4 " 
ter. (Academic year—day) 
vince?! 
yanti- 
ntr 


22 Elementary Quantitative Analysis (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of 4 
tative analysis by classical volumetric and gravimetric methods and ! 
duction to instrumental analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or 16. 967) 
oratory fee, $18. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 

Cares 
for studen 


mislf 
ite! 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic che isi 
requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Prerequh 
Chemistry 11-12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day ) 


CHEMISTRY 203 


51-52 Organic Chemistry (4—5) Levy, Caress 


SECOND 


A year course: credit given on completion of Chemistry 52. Chemistry of 
the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or 16. Laboratory 
fee: Chemistry 51, $12; Chemistry 52, $20 (First half: fall—lecture (3 
hours), laboratory (3 hours), day and evening; summer 1967. Second 
half: spring—lecture (3 hours), laboratory (6 hours), day and evening; 
summer 1967.) 


GROUP 

111 Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 
Gas Laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemical equilib- 
ria, and other topics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22; Mathematics 22; 
Physics 1, 2. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1967) 

112 Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 
Chemical kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other topics. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 111 (Spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 

113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Minn 
Laboratory complement of Chemistry 111; previous «satisfactory comple- 
tion of or concurrent registration for Chemistry 111 required. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Fall—day and evening) 

116 Physicochemical Measurements (3) Staff 


122 


134 


135_36 


153 


Integrated laboratory work associated with Chemistry 112 and 122; prin- 
ciples and applications of physicochemical methods and instruments to 
problems in chemical thermodynamics and kinetics and in structural and 
analytical chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 113. Prerequisite or 
concurrent, registration: Chemistry 112, 122. Laboratory fee, $18. 
(Spring—day and evening) 


Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Schmidt 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms with em- 
phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatography. Cor- 
related with Chemistry 116. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem- 
istry 112, (Spring—day and evening) 


Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (3) Naeser 
Intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the 
elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Chemistry 111. (Fall—day) 


Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) Perros 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation and 
Purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 134. Laboratory fee, 
$18 a semester. (First half: fall—evening; spring—day. Second half: 
fall—evening ) 


Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) Wrenn 
Designed to give the chemistry major additional and broader training in 
the technique of organic chemistry than is obtained in Chemistry 51-52. 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) 
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sie e à 5 ; ry fee, 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 22, 52. I borato 
$12. (Chemistry 155 may be substituted for this course.) (Spring 
day and evening) 

. ~ : " Vrenn 

155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) V ; 

: : . : "8 Se > of oF 
Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the technique p^ 
ganic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using 4$ 


^ n 4 ‘ »requisite: 
amounts and greater refinements than in Chemistry 51-52. Eee 
Chemistry 22, 52. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour (Spri 
evening) 


ad ; : renn 
156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) wW ic 
" : . an 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure 2 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their compe 


( derwihten a 
Required of all students planning thesis work in organic chemistry. E 
requisite: Chemistry 22, 52. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall—evening 

2 " ; rros 

191 History of Chemistry (2) " 

" h 5 " $2. 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, > 
(1967-68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

* r r renn 

193 Chemical Literature (1) M à 
n " y e 
A general course; reference work and reports. Prerequisite: € pee 
52. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111. (Fa 
ning) 

THIRD GROUP 

TF NS Levy 

203 Chemical Kinetics (2) ‘cite: 
: : : »requislle 
Rates of chemical reactions and factors influencing them. rr 
Chemistry 52, 112. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—eve" 
~ ^ 2 arton 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) K with 
Application of quantum mechanics to modern chemical problems, QU 


emphasis on molecular orbital and valence bond approximations, P. 19 
theory. Prerequisite: grade of A or B in Chemistry 111 12,0r IE (Fall 
or qualifying grade in physical chemistry qualifying examination. 

—4ay) 


wood 


f 
- ; „ntal Pe 
Same as Chemistry 111 and 112. Admission only by departmo cis! 
mission. Credit assigned only upon satisfactory completion of 
213. (Academic year—day and evening) ood 
s W 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) mist 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermoche er 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation * p jn 


modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of -hemist? 
Chemistry 111-12 or in 211-12 or qualifying grade in physical € 

qualifying examination. (Fall—evening ) n 

. . * Bart 

214 Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3) js OF 


ae s has 4, 
Application of magnetic resonance to chemical problems with yor nd 
the close connection between theory and experiment. Reaction rà 


*235.. 


CHEMISTRY 205 


ing, electron densities, etc. Prerequisite: Chemistry 207 or permission of 
instructor (1968-69 and alternate years) 


215 Quantum Chemistry (3) Minn 
Postulates of quantum mechanics, exactly solvable systems, variation and 
perturbation approximations, atomic and molecular structure and spectra, 
the chemical bond. Prerequisite: Chemistry 207 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (1967—68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) Barton 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint the 
student with basic principles and application of method. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Chemistry 207 or permission of instructor. 
(1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening) 

219 Spectrochemistry (3) Filipescu 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electromagnetic radia- 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic properties. Prerequi- 


site: Chemistry 207 and 221, or permission of instructor. (1967-68 and 
alternate years: spring—evening) 
*221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Britt 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Theory and application of re- 
cent spectrometric methods of analysis, including electrical, magnetic, and 
optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chemistry 122 and qualifying exam- 
ination. (Spring—day ) 


* n ~ . x . 

222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Schmidt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). Theory and applica- 
tion of electroanalysis and separations by physicochemical methods. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 122 and qualifying examination. (1967-68 and 
alternate years: fall—evening) 


231 Coordination Chemistry (2) Perros 


Selected topics including application of ligand field theory and molecular 
orbital theory to transition metal complexes, determination of stability 
constants, and methods for the synthesis of representative coordination 
compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 236. (1967-68 and alternate 
years: spring—evening ) 


232 The Lanthanide and Actinide Elements (2) Perros 
Comprehensive review of the physical and chemical properties of the 
lanthanide and actinide elements; particular emphasis on the more recent 


developments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 236. (1968-69 and alternate 
years) 

234 Radiochemistry (2) Schwebel 
Preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive isotopes, both natural and 
artificial. Prerequisite: Chemistry 235-36. (1968-69 and alternate 
years) 

36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) White 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and re- 
actions, followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table, 


DES 


>a 
he aPpropri 


ate qualifying examination is prerequisite to all “advanced” courses. 
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Seite: »mistry 
i of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite: C 
112, 116, or qualifying examination in inorganic chemistry. 


| demic year—day ) 
: N "ilipescu 
| *251—52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3—3) Filipe r 
a » : sd g nta 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundas 
theories of organic chemistry with emphasis on reaction inechanisms E 
requisite: Chemistry 52, 112, and qualifying examination in organic € | 
istry. (Academic year—evening ) 
| d s m : wrenn | 
i *253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) - 
Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. | 
requisite: Chemistry 251. (Spring—evening) 
A A Levy 
| 257 Physical Organic Chemistry (2) 


: " : » arte struc 
Physical aspects of the reactions of organic compounds; een of nul 
ture and medium on reactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 252 or pe 


| sion of instructor. (1968—69 and alternate years) 
^aress 
| 258 Natural Products (2) Me 
| Methods of structure determination and synthesis of naturally ec s, 
| compounds; some aspects of the chemistry of terpenes, steroids, al 1968- 
| etc. Prerequisite: Chemistry 251-52 or consent of instructor. 
69 and alternate years) 
"ilipescu 
259 Polymer Chemistry (3) je 
å A Isnv* 
Preparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules. P— 
Í Chemistry 52 and 112. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—eveni P 
i ie i 1 sta 
| 291 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (0) gh 
Mt i . TS u 
f All graduate students are required to participate in this seminar — No 
l out their period of residence in the Department. No academic credit- 
| tuition fee required. (Fall and spring—day) 


taff 
295 Research (arr.) " 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified stu 


: aborator* 
with advanced training. May be repeated once for credit. Lab 
| fee, $7.50 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—as arranged; SU 
i 1967) ff 
Sta 
| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) um 
| + $ 
| Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—as arranged; 
| mer 1967) 
FOURTH GROUP 
| staff 
| | 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) M^ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general P 
| | ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as ar 


summer 1967) 


I| staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


" 
d Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
| | (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


* The appropriate qualifying examination is prerequisite to all “advanced” courses 


Chinese 


See “Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures.” 


Classical Languages and Literatures* 


Professor J.F. Latimer (Chairman) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer A.B. Seidman 

Assistant Professor Mary Norton 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturers Eleanor Clough, Mary Nutting 
*cturers D.B. Beers, Anne McCausland 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts 
and Letters curriculum, page 63, including History 39—40. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, eighteen semester 
Ours in Latin beyond first-group courses, Art 111, Philosophy 111. A reading 
knowledge of French or German, preferably both, is recommended. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmental). 
—This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 
Ment of Art, Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, Greek 13-14 
or 17-18, and History 39-40. 

quired: in addition to the requirements, pages 69-73, twelve semester hours of 
Toond-group courses in Greek; Anthropology 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 111; History 
i 9; Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge of French or German, preferably both, 
5 strongly recommended. 
Latin 1-2 and 3-4, or Greek 11-12 (or 17-18) and 13-14 satisfy the foreign lan- 


Buage requirements, see -page 62. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) Nutting and Staff 
A year course: credit given on completion of Latin 2. Functional presen- 
tation of the essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, 
development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and lit- 
erature. (Academic year—day; summer 1967) 


3-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) Nutting 


A year course: credit given on completion of Latin 4. Continuation of 
Latin 1-2, emphasis on Latin readings that illustrate Roman life and lit- 
erature. Prerequisite: Latin 1-2 or two years of high school Latin. 
(Academic year—day) 


11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) Staff 
A year course: credit given on completion of Greek 12. Essentials of 
grammar; appropriate reading selections. (Academic year—day) 
* Stag 


of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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i 13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Staff 
A year course: credit given on completion of Greek 14. Review of gram- 


| mar; rapid reading from selected Greek authors. Prerequisite: Greek 12. 

I (Academic year—day ) 

| eto 

17-18 Introduction to Homeric Greek (3-3) Staff 

A year course: credit given on completion of Greek 18. Forms and syn- 
tax of Homeric Greek. Appropriate reading selections. (Summer 

| 1967) 

| 103 Roman Comedy (3) Staff 


! (Replaces Classical Languages and Literatures 103—4) 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Prerequisite: Latin 115 or per 


| mission of instructor. (Not offered 1967-68) 
|| 106 Roman Elegiac Poetry (3) Staff 
f Selections from Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid. Prerequisite: Latin 116 or 
permission of instructor. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 
111 Roman Historians (3) Norton 


(Classical Languages and Literatures 111 and 112 replace former 111-12 
Roman History and Philosophy) 

. a -3 es . ? of 
Selections from Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. Prerequisite: Latin 112 o 
permission of instructor. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


112 Roman Philosophical Writings (3) Norto? 
(Classical Languages and Literatures 111 and 112 replace former 111-1 
Roman History and Philosophy) 

Selections from Lucretius, Cicero, Seneca. Prerequisite: Latin 115 oF 
permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 


115 Caesar and Cicero (3) Norton and Staff 


| ` : " W i "^ en 

| | Selections from Caesar’s Civil War and from correspondence pute 
Caesar and Cicero and others dealing with the end of the Roman Rep 
lic. Prerequisite: Latin 4 or equivalent. (Fall—day) 


116 Vergil's Eclogues and Georgics (3) Norton and Staff 


Appropriate selections for rapid reading. Prerequisite: Latin 115 or Pe 


mission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 
| 121 Latin Lyric Poetry (3) - 
| Selections from Catullus and Horace. Prerequisite: Latin 115. (Fal 


| Staff 


| 122 Roman Satire (3) 2 oF 
| Selections from Horace, Juvenal, and Martial. Prerequisite: Latin 112 


| day) 
| 
| 
| 


| permission of instructor. (Not offered 1967—68) 
| . " on 
131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1—1) New 
dd ; ~ A A- - À tuden's 
| | Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors. Other $ 
may enroll by permission of instructor. (Academic year—day) 
Il : ws | 
| 133-34 Medieval Latin Literature and Texts (3-3) —- 5 
| : : i 
| Wide variety of selections in prose and poetry for rapid reading: rad- 
| requisite: Latin 115 or permission of instructor. May be taken for £ 


uate credit with permission of instructor. (Academic year—day) 
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135-36 Survey of Latin Literature (3—3) Staff 
Latin literature in historical sequence. For Latin majors. Other stu- 
dents by permission of instructor. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

141-42 Greek Epic Poetry (3-3) Staff 


(Expansion of former Classical Languages and Literatures 107 Homer) 
Selections from Homer's Jiad and Odyssey, Hesiod's Works and Days, and 


Apollonius’ Argonautica. Prerequisite: Greek 14 or 18. (Academic 
year—day ) 

143-44 Greek Drama (3-3) Latimer 
Selected plays from Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and 
Menander. Prerequisite: Greek 142 or permission of instructor. (Not 
offered 1967-68 ) 

145-46 Greek Historical Writings (3-3) Staff 
(Expansion of former Classical Languages and Literatures 108 Greek His- 
torians) 

Selections from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. Prerequisite: 
Greek 142 or permission of instructor, (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

147-48 Greek Philosophy and Oratory (3-3) Staff 
Selections from Plato, Aristotle, Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes. Pre- 
requisite: Greek 146 or permission of instructor. (Not offered 1967- 
68) 

151-52 Roman Epic Poetry (3-3) Norton 
Selections from Vergil's Aeneid, Ovid's Metamorphoses, and Lucan's Phar- 
salia. Prerequisite: Latin 116 or permission of instructor. (Not of- 


fered 1967-68) 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


FIRST GROUP 


71 Greek and Roman Epic Poetry (3) Norton and Staff 


Selections from Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius, Vergil, Ovid, and Lucan. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


72 Greek and Roman Literature (3) Norton and Staff 
Selections from Greek drama, history, and philosophy. (Fall—day; 
spring—evening ) 

109 Greek and Roman Tragedy (2 to 3) Staff 
Selections from Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Seneca. (Sum- 
mer 1967) 

110 Greek and Roman Comedy (2 to 3) Staff 


Selected plays of Aristophanes, Menander, Plautus, and Terence. 
(Summer 1967) 
114 Greek and Roman Satirical Writing (2 to 3) Staff 


Selections from Aesop, Archilochus, Aristophanes, Horace, Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, Petronius, and Lucian. (Not offered 1967—68) 
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124 Literary and Scientific Etymology (2 to 3) Staff 


Derivation and formation of English words stemming from Greek and 


| Latin. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 
CLASSICAL HEBREW 
Classical Hebrew does not satisfy the foreign language requirement for Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences; see page 62. 
: I - n 
21-22 First-year Classical Hebrew (3—3) Seidma 
A year course: credit given on completion of Hebrew 22. Fundamenta 


principles of the language; practice in reading simple narrative prose. 
(Academic year—day ) 


| l 23-24 Second-year Classical Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 


B . new of 
A year course: credit given on completion of Hebrew 24. Review 


| grammar and exegesis of passages from the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
| ment. (Academic year—day ) 

| 

| 

| Economics* " j EL 


Professors A.E. Burns, D.S. Watson, T.W. Holland (Emeritus), J.W. Kendrick, | 
Wilson Schmidt, C.T. Stewart, Jr., C.E. Galbreath (Chairman), Joseph mee | 
heim, R.P. Sharkey, Michael Brewer, Murray Brown, T.F. Carroll (VisifinE^ 
Clarence Danhof, J.L. Knetsch (Visiting) 
" Professorial Lecturers Henry Solomon, John Hardt, S.I. Katz, Murray Ross 
i Associate Professors Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh 
J | Associate Professorial Lecturers S.E. Haber, Nat Simons, Jr., R.M. Field — 
| Assistant Professors S.J. Hunter, W.F.E. Long II, Henry Peskin, R.W. Rafuse 
| Jr., B.C. Field «ib 
| Assistant Professorial Lecturers G.M. Lady, Edward Gramlich, J.M. Howe 
J.N. Ellison i 
Instructor Margaret Reuss 


, , ‘cite; the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental) —Prerequisite: 


Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including Economics 1-2 and Statistics 51. 
| three-semester-hour college-level course in calculus is strongly recommended. ? (t0 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 69-73, and (1) Economics 101, 102 F 
be completed no later than the junior year), and 198; (2) Economics 121 -22 or » 
62 or 181-82; (3) twelve additional hours of second-group Economics courses t 
selected with the approval of the adviser; (4) Statistics 111, 112, or equivalen — 
| Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Field-of-Stu&^ 
| See Department of History. f 
Master of Arts in the field of Economics.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bac 
| | Arts with a major in Economics at this University, or equivalent. «s 910; 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including (1) Economics yh 
(2) twelve additional semester hours in economic theory to include Economics ^ A 
205, and three semester hours to be selected from Economics 206, 215, 223, 4) a 


| 263-64; (3) nine semester hours of other third-group Economics courses; and ( | 
| | thesis (Economics 299-300). | 


helor 0 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


ECONOMICS 211 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Economics: Development Economics, Econ- 
ometrics, Economic History, Economic Policy, Economic Theory, History of Eco- 
nomic Thought, International Economics, International Finance, Labor Economics, 
Mathematical Economics, Money and Banking, National Income, Natural Resources 
Policy, Public Finance, and Soviet Economics.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for require- 
ments for the degree. 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
Economics, History, and Political Science. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in International Affairs.—See page 328. 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Public Affairs (Economics Option).—See page 328. 

Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs.—See pages 328-29. 

Master of Arts in the field of Public Affairs with a specialization in Domestic Eco- 
nomics.—See page 329. 


FIRST GROUP 


*1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics 1 
is prerequisite to Economics 2. (First half: fall and spring—day and 
evening; summer 1967. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day and eve- 
ning; summer 1967.) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Brown, Long 
(Formerly Economic Analysis) 


Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall—day and evening; 
summer 1967) 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Long, Simons 
(Formerly Economic Analysis) 

Theories of national income determination and growth. (Spring—day 
and evening; summer 1967) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 
problems on the development of economic theory. (Spring—day ) 

105 Business Fluctuations and Forecasting (3) Hunter 


(Formerly Business Cycles) 

Description and analysis of the facts of economic instability, survey of re- 
cent business cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of counter- 
cyclical policies. (Fall—evening) 


121-22 Money and Banking (3-3) Reuss 


Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; other financial institutions; international aspects of 
money; current financial problems. (Academic year—day and eve- 
ning; summer 1967—Economics 121) 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Hardt 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Union. 
(Fall—day) 


` 

Eco, 
nomi ^ d r " 
mics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics. 


tances egi 
* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Economics and History. Students 18 
either department. 
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2. . t 
134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Hard 


: - 1 soviet Union 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the Soviet bim 
and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and quantità 
measures of performance. (Spring—day ) 


" aber 
142 Labor Economics (3) Ha 


isti i EPT see , kets 
Characteristics of American labor force, operations of labor mar ue 
wage theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes * 


2 A ` M *d Il 
characteristics of unemployment, public policies and programs. (Fa 
—day) 

Sume . sharke 
*147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


£ P ! A ssi the 
European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on 


: . " > aamiteli an 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism 8 
its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Fall—day ) 

tis fuse 

161-62 Public Finance (3-3) Long, Ra 
$ ° : " sien > axa- 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, ' 
tion, fiscal policy, and debt management. (Academic year—day) 

. ` Stewart 
165 Government and Business (3) Ste 


(Formerly Economic Policy) 


: Exc. à " io philosophies 
Survey of economic policies in the United States, economic philosop 
antitrust and other areas of regulation. (Fall—day ) 


arkey 
179-80 U. S. Economic History (3-3) Shark 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Devel 
opment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, € 
tation, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. 'ear— 
half: 1607-1865. Second half: 1865 to present. (Academic Ye? 
evening) 


181-82 International Economics (3—3) Aschheim, Galbreath 
First half: fundamentals of the monetary theory and price theory of ee 
national trade. Second half: analysis of major contemporary probie : 
including balance of payments, international liquidity, and economic co 
velopment. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967—7 
nomics 181) 


well 
185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Ho 


r < Lux E omies: 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American econ 
(Academic year—evening) 


: ajlison 
195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) E an 
Limited to students in the Air Force Advanced Management program ar 
the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program. (Fall—* 
ranged; summer 1967) 


f 

1 . unte 

198 Proseminar in Economics (3) p nsiV 
* . 2 $ e E 

Independent reading in contemporary economic analysis, compreh e 


* * * . * . R i te 
re-examination of major economic principles and concepts, direc (Fall 
search and writing. Prerequisite: Economics 101, 102, and 121. 

and spring—as arranged) 


ster in 


ECONOMICS 213 


199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to Economics ma- 
jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor required. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 History of Economic Thought (3-3) Burns 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic theory 
from Aristotle through the 19th century. (Academic year—evening) 

203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Watson 


(Formerly Contemporary Price Theory) 
First half: theories of the consumer and of the firm. Second half: theories 
of markets. (Academic year—evening ) 

205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Kendrick 
(Formerly Theory of Employment and Income) 
Historical antecedents of contemporary macroeconomics. Theories of in- 


come determination and employment. Recent literature. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 

206 Economic Growth and Fluctuations (3) Staff 
Theories of economic growth and fluctuations in advanced countries. Re- 
cent literature. (Spring—evening ) 

207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 


(Formerly Economics 206) 


Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the meth- 
odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Sta- 


tistical tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring—evening ) 

208 National Income (3) Kendrick 
Theory of economic aggregates, measurement and policy aspects of na- 
tional income. (Spring—evening ) 

210 Seminar in Economics (3) Hsieh 


Methodology of economics, review of contemporary macroeconomics and 
microeconomics both in their positive and normative aspects. Open only 
to students who have completed 15 hours of graduate work in economics. 
(Spring—evening) 


215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Solomon 
Applications of the calculus to the theory of demand, cost, and produc- 
tion; profit maximization; etc. Applications of differential and difference 
equations in economic theory. Prerequisite: Economics 203-4 and 205, 
and a one-year calculus sequence. (Academic year—evening ) 


217~ i 
17-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Watson, Holman 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. First half: price 
theory. Second half: income and employment theory. Not open to grad- 
uate students in economics. (Academic year—evening; summer 1967— 
Economics 217) 
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223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy Aschheim 
(Formerly Monetary Policy and Central Banking) p 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary Amer 
ican central banking. (Academic year—evening ) 


" : : " «bis 1 X rroll 
233-34 Seminar: Land Policy Problems in Latin America (3—3) Ca 
N : " ‘ ol- 
Analysis of current issues of land and water resource problems and p 
icies related to economic development in Latin American counie 
evaluation of programs and projects supported by international assisté 
(Academic year—evening) 


" 2 ` " ; E rewer 
237 Seminar: Economics of Natural Resources Policy (3) B 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to natural resources dee 
ment and management. Specific topics include public investment crite 
time discounting problems, regional analysis, and project evaluation 
(Fall—evening) 


" 1 " r rewer 
238 Research Seminar: Natural Resources Economics (3) B 


4 ^ . » role of 
Discussion of student research projects; particular attention to the rc 


: . : "73 »s and in- 
hypothesis, data adequacy, evaluatory criteria, testing procedures, à 


terpretation. (Spring—evening ) d 
$ 1 Sta 
241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) s. 
s 1 : : : active bargain 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collective aT 
ing, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. 1 
demic year—evening) 
S : : ue ;albreath 
251-52 Economic Development (3-3) Schmidt, Galb i 
: ; : : anti he ur 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to t 
derdeveloped countries. (Academic year—evening ) 
, ick 
E : endri¢ 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) Ke 


Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity, private and pore 
relationship of productivity to program-planning-budgeting systems: 
( Fall—evening) 
wart 
261 Welfare Economics (3) su 
(Formerly Theory of Public Finance) 1 licy: 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public po 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall—evening ) 
> Ei une "A k Rafuse 
263-64 Public Finance Theory and Policy (3-3) 
(Formerly Public Finance and Fiscal Policv) 


Special problems in contemporary public finance theory and policy 
(Academic year—evening) 


staf 
265 Economics of Regulatory Policy (3) 

(Formerly Theory of Economic Policy) d prac 

Analysis of economic impact of government regulatory policies an 

tices. (Fall—evening) ff 

1 su 

266 Antitrust Policy (3) 

(Formerly Theory of Economic Policy) t les 


* * . e i S 
Historical background; economics of monopoly, impact of antitru 
islation and policy. (Spring—evening) 


ECONOMICS 215 


*267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (4) Hardt 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, and 
problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic 
growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or problem areas. Prere- 
quisite: graduate status; Economics 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equiva- 
lent; permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


*268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (4) 
Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic development in the in- 
stitutional framework of Soviet and other communist processes of eco- 
nomic development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Europe, Chinese 
and other communist economies.  Prerequisite: graduate status; Eco- 
nomics 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening) 


*269 Economy of Communist China I (3) R. Field 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems.  Develop- 
ment of the economy under communism. (Fall—evening) 

*270 Economy of Communist China II (3) R. Field 


Continuation of Economics 269, examining critical problems of develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Economics 269 or permission of instructor. | 
(Spring—evening ) 


1275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Brown, Peskin 


Survey of applications and introduction to statistical methods for estimat- 
ing economic relationships for the economist with some mathematical 
facility. Prerequisite: one year of elementary statistics and Economics 


203-4 and 205, or equivalent as approved by the instructor. (Fall— 
evening) 
1276 Econometrics II: Theory and Method (3) Brown, Peskin 


Continuation of Economics 275; emphasis on errors in variables, conflu- 
ence, nonspherical disturbances, identification, and multi-equation estima- 
tion. Prerequisite: Economics 275. Recommended: a course in matrix 


theory. (Spring—evening ) 
281-82 International Economics (3—3) Schmidt lg 
First half: theory of international trade and factor movements. Second 
half: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic year—eve- | 
ning) | 
P : : | 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Staff bI 


eign loans and investment; social and technological preconditions of in- | 
vestment. (Academic year—evening ) 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff | 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and private; for- | | 


299_ 


* 
Timarily | 
t ily for Students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies | 


rd : i isti 
tegis departmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. Students may e M 
in either department. | | 
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| FOURTH GROUP * 
i n 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Watso 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 


313 Seminar: Economic Thought in the 20th Century (3) Burn 
Continuation of Economics 201-2. Principal trends in English, Conti- 
nental, and American economic thought during the present century. | 
| 


315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 


d er 
i General equilibrium theory and economic programming models. Othe 
i selected topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Economics 215-16. 
; - ;chheim 
| 321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschhet 
| l Recent developments in monetary theory. 
apne ; : staff 
341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) St 
| Current problems in theory and policy. 
: ff 
| 363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) su 
i Selected topics of current interest. 
| wn 
| 1378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Bro 
Current econometric literature. Prerequisite: Economics 276. 
" m " " e 
1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) -- 
Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of 1 
structor. (Academic year—evening ) 
sini idt 
| 390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Schm! 
f Examination of recent contributions in this field. 
J T3" å : : : Schmidt 
WM 391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 
| Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ber : 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arra 
summer 1967) 


| staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cf 
| 
| 


am- 


| (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


al candi- 
* Fourth-group courses are limited to graduate students, but they are primarily for doctor? 
dates. They are offered as the demand requires. students reg 
| | f Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. Stu 
| | ister in either department. 
| 


| 1 Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and History. 
| ister in either department. 


Education Lim 
Professors B.S. Root (Chairman), G.L. Angel, W.T. Carroll, F.N. Hamblin, 
Carol St. Cyr, W.A. McCauley, J.T. Dailey (Rescarch), Mary Coleman, H.G. 
Detwiler, Daniel Sinick 
Professorial Lecturers Anthony Marinaccio, J.B. Holden, J.P. Walsh, J.C. Lang, 
Ruth Newman, W.W. Chase, W.E. Amos 
Associate Professors R.E. Baker, Martha Rashid, R.W. Eller, S.R. Westerlund, 
Leonard Nadler, C.O. McDaniels, Marcella Brenner, J.S. Aven (Research) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, Beverly Crump, Helen 
Mitchell, Nicholas Long, Martha Ware, H.W. Houghton 
Assistant Professors J.G. Boswell, Margaret McIntyre, R.L. Williams, Gloria 
Horrworth, C.A. Neyman, Jr. (Research), Margaret Kiley, Eloise Calkins, 
Ruth Peterson, J.M. Snyder (Research), Clarke Trundle 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, David Iwamoto, | 
J.D. Gates, Marjorie Daly, Marianne Phelps, Lianna Larabee, D.M. Ehat, | 
Abbie Smith, Joanne Parker 
"structor Miriam Jaegerman 


Bachelor of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 65- 
e the equivalent, or a certificate of graduation from an approved normal school 
€ equivalent. 
uet: the satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty-six semester 
lo 5 in addition to the general education background courses, pages 65-66. Each 
Pram is planned individually to meet the certification requirements of the stu- 
*nt, see pages 84-97. 
x American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended as 
œnior-year elective for Education majors. 
ited a of Arts in Education.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree from an accred- 
ia ee, Programs are planned individually. The following areas of spe- 
ia ation are available: (1) adult education, (2) classroom teaching—to include 
Ngthening mastery of teaching field, (3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, 
tion oy education, (6) employee training, (7) guidance, (8) health educa- 
losoph ) history of education, (10) human growth and development, (11) phi- | 
tration. E education, (12) physical education, (13) reading, (14) school adminis- 
nel Work 15) secondary education, (16) special education, and (17) student person- 
* in higher education. (See pages 100-103.) 
Sade Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is available for 
© credit, 
ation Specialist.—See page 104. | 
ctor of Education.—See pages 105-7. | 
| 


SECOND GROUP | 


107 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Brenner, Horrworth | 


Limited to students in the Special Program in Elementary Teacher Educa- 
tion. A block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses in 
educational psychology; history of education; human development, learn- 
ing, and teaching; society and the school; introduction to elementary edu- 
Cation. One hundred. and thirty-five class hours, supplemented by field 
experiences. (Summer 1967) | 
—— | | 
taft 


of 1 
Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


à : jon 1” 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educati 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1) hour, field work (3 hours). Principle 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human developmen 
and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22. (Fall an 
spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) McIntyre and Staff 


For seniors. Procedures in teaching mathematics, science, social studies; 
language arts (reading, literature, spelling, handwriting, and oral ~ 
written expression), art, music, and physical education. Observation 2 
participation two mornings a week. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 14? 


(Fall—day) 
"^cterlund 
112 Educational Measurement (3) Iwamoto, W or 
eacner 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of t 


made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite. 
Education 108 and 123. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summe 
1967) 

Crump 


113 Elementary School Art (3) nd 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials # I: 


methods. Material fee, $5. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. P. Ee 
lecture and laboratory (3 hours)—evening, field work—as arrangee» 
mer 1967) 
:«chell, Daly 
114 Elementary School Music (3) Mitchell, D 


i : aterials a” 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials, (2 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. (Spring: eo 
hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 196 


ins 
*115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) cu 
a 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essentt 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Education . : 
and 123, or teaching experience. (Spring: lecture (2 hours)—eve" 
field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1967) 


*116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 


Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the -—M 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teac 1 


entary 


perience. (Summer 1967) 
cy 
*117 Elementary School Science (3) c tary 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the eleme" as 


aching © 


school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or te hours)— 


perience. (Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 

as arranged; summer 1967) f 

sta 

119 Elementary School Curriculum (12) bea, - Edu 


Limited to students in the Special Program in Elementary Teacher art 
cation. A block course; reading, children's literature, communicatio" ore 
arithmetic, science, social studies, art, music, and physical education. ns 
hundred and eighty class hours, supplemented by appropriate obser" 
and field experiences. (Fall—day ) 


EDUCATION 219 


*120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) St. Cyr 
Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activi- 
ties essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 108 and 123, or teaching experience. (Fall: lecture (2 hours)— 
evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1967) 


123 Society and the School (3) St. Cyr and Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). His- 
torical and social development of education at local, national, and inter- 
national levels; cooperation of the school with other community agencies; 
functions of school personnel. (Fall and spring—day and evening; 
summer 1967) 


128 Children's Literature (3) Walker, McIntyre 
Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribution’ of lit- 


erature to child development, children's original expressions. (Spring: 
lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 
1967) 

131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell 


For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for initiat- 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Prerequisite: Education 
108 and 123. Field work in the public schools to be arranged. (Fall 
and spring—day) 


133 Supervised Experience in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice in adult education, em- 
ployee training, or higher education. May be repeated for credit. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Boswell and Staff 


For seniors. Sections A, B, and C are for full-time academic majors. Sec- 
tion D is for physical education majors (Hanken, Stallings). Admission 
by permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: Education 131. (134A: 
fall—as arranged; 134A, 134B, 134C, and 134D: spring—as arranged ) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) McIntyre and Staff 


For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 111 or the equivalent. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


SPE 

CIAL METHODS COURSES; 
9 be elected ; : i ion i ing fi 
"e" elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the teaching fields 
o — by students in the secondary school curriculum. Course requirements and 
Studie? credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers 
Viewed. actual teaching content as found in current tests and courses of study re- 


136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) Williams 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in English. (Spring: lecture (2 hours) 
—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 

——— 


Thi 
5 Cours 
Prerequisite may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111. 
are stated ‘te to all special methods courses: Education 108, 123, and 131. Additional Prerequisites 


under each course. 
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X ^ * ls c osh 

137 Teaching Speech (3) K 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in speech or permission of instructor. 
(Summer 1967) 


: d à ll 
138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Bor 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of social studies. (Spring: lecture (2 
hours )—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1967) 
: Pur. i ^rum! 
139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) C è P 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Art. Material fee, $4.50. (Spring: 
lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours)—Saturday morning ) 
: : are : 3ates 
140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Ga 
Prerequisite: Mathematics through calculus. (Spring—evening ) 
141 Teaching Latin (3) t 
ivation, 


Objectives; construction of courses of study; techniques of mot hig 
presentation, and drill; areas of enrichment. For junior and senior 
school teachers. (Not offered 1967—68) 


142 Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Music. (Not offered 1967-68) 


ler 
144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) El 


4 

x "rino: lecture 0^ 
Prerequisite: 24 to 40 semester hours of science. (Spring: lectu 
hours) —evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged ) 


den 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Mos y) 
Ser a 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. (Spring 
THIRD GROUP * 
203-4 Comparative Education (3—3) T 
particu 


Comparison of United States with foreign educational systems, 
larly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, Fr 
British Isles, Canada, and Australia. (Not offered 1967-68) 


ance, the 


à B. st. CY! 
1205-6 The Curriculum (3—3) sues 
; 2 4* di ss 
For experienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations por 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Second half: curriculum = ademi 
in subject areas; group consideration of student problems. (Ac 
year—evening) cyt 
i . . t. 
1207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) y ss 
nd cla 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study al s 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students' situatio. 
(Summer 1967) 


à piel 
1208 Human Development (3) Rashid, M 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human —. of 


: . : ‘cations 
opment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implicati 


relevant research, (Spring—day; summer 1967) 


* A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all third-group courses. 
f Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation, 


EDUCATION 221 


209 Child Development (3) Rashid 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpreta- 
tion, and practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines 
contributing to a knowledge of child development. (Fall—evening ) 


210 Adolescent Development (3) McDaniels 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. Analy- 
sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of research 
in disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. (Spring— 
evening) 


*212 Educational Measurement (3) McCauley 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analysis 
of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. (Fall—evening; 
summer 1967) 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) Williams 
First half: European backgrounds of American education. Second half: 
evolution of the American school system. (Academic year—evening; 


summer 1967—Education 214) 


*216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) Amos 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties. (Summer 1967) 


$ 

217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Westerlund 
First half: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
Second half: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies 
and offerings of the school. (Academic year—Saturday morning; sum- 
mer 1967—Education 217) 


*219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 


Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 
for learning, providing for individual differences. (Summer 1967) 


* 
223-24 Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman 


Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroom and clin- 
ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequisite: one or more 
years of recent teaching experience. (Academic year—evening; sum- 
mer 1967— Education 223) | 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) Coleman | 


Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing efficient read- | 
ing skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and evaluating 
reading programs. (Spring—evening) | 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob- 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. (Fall— | 
Saturday morning ) 


eregui 
Quisite- 
ite: adequate professional preparation. 


S € 
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" " " 5 r aker 
228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Bake 


; ; " : : » , arts, 
Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods in language ys 
arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, health and physical € 
cation. (Spring—Saturday morning) 

Carroll 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) b 
. a " . . _— al 00- 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional 96 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating SC 
and community life. (Fall—evening; summer 1967) 


" : orth 
230 Intern Seminar in Elementary School Teaching (3) Brenner, Horrwor 


Limited to students in the Special Program in Elementary Teacher P 
cation. Scheduled weekly meetings for discussion of common pro 
and for cooperatively planned work on areas of individual and g" 
needs. (Spring—Saturday morning) 


: : à ell 
*231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) Bosw 


: : A ~edures; 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group proced 


luation tec 


initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group eva 1967) 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. (Summer 
ky genes ACD rroll 
232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) Ca 
: naa : years 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more Yodin 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts p 
practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring—*Ve 
"dorem alak 
233 Audio-visual Education (3) Kub 
and us? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, © «n 
of audio-visual materials; administrative problems in care, opera 
maintenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, 
(Spring—evening; summer 1967) 


+234 Communication Skills for Teachers and Principals (3) "t 
and child 9 


Life-space interview in the school setting between teacher her prim 
principal and child; planned interview between parent and teach? 
cipal, or counselor. (Spring—evening ) ff 
‘ - Sta 
1235 Community Factors Affecting Mental Health (3) tional 
H * * . alr o 
Contributions of family, neighborhood, and school to mental vee LQ: 
well-being of school children; social class, cultural disadvantae™ 
race, motivation, and cognition as related to school performa 
(Fall—evening ) ff 
; sta 
1236 Consultation Affecting Emotional Factors in Learning (3) munit 
y bd som! 
For school staff, clinical personnel, and representatives of eT con 
agencies. Experience-centered seminar for development of - space n 
sultant and consultee relationships; use of Crisis Teaching, Lite- 
terviewing, etc. (Fall—evening) 
. is p 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation available i 


t Offered by the Washington School of Psychiatry in affiliation with the University; ) Univer y. 
graduate students in the School of Education and to qualified students in the Division ©" N. 
Students. Classes are held late in the afternoon or evening at 1610 New Hampshire ¢ 

For information consult the Washington School of Psychiatry, telephone 667-3008. 
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*237 Problems Confronting the Elementary Teacher (3) Staff 
For elementary school teachers, principals, supervisors, and pupil person- 
nel workers. Understanding the child’s academic and social behavior. 


Lecture and clinical discussion based on case material. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 

*238 Learning Problems and Disabilities (3) Staff 
Identification of emotional disturbance, therapeutic role of teacher, man- 
agement of disturbing behavior, failures and self-image. (Fall and 
spring—evening) 

*239 The Adolescent at School or Work (3) Staff 


Dynamics of adolescence with emphasis on school procedures, methods, 
and means of meeting personality needs including community and cul- 
tural factors. (Spring—evening) 


240 Interpersonal Dimensions of Teaching (3) Staff 


Designed to increase self-understanding of the teachers' everyday school 
relationships vis a vis pupils, parents, staff, and consultants. Limited to 


15 students. (Spring—evening ) 

1241 Education of the Gifted (3) Rashid, Amos 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. (Spring—eve- 
ning; summer 1967) 

242 Behavior of the Preschool Child (3) Staff 


The child from 2% to 5 years old. Parental care, school, the commu- 
nity, modes of optimal and minimal expression. Speech, use of body, 


use of play and expressive materials. (Fall—evening ) 
p] n > 
1243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) Marinaccio 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between 
learner and teacher and among learners. (Summer 1967) 

? 

245 School and Community (3) Angel 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 

7247 Vocational Education (3) Walsh 
Development, current conceptions, agencies involved, problems, and trends 
In the United States and foreign countries at secondary and post-secondary 
levels. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

a 

“48 Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) Kirkbride 
Principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. Pro- 
Motion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activities and de- 

" Velopment of student leadership. (Spring—evening ) 
9.. 


50 Practicum in Student Personnel Work (1to3-1to3) Phelps, Larabee 


Supervised practical experience in student personnel services. Admission 
Y permission of instructor. (Academic year—as arranged) 


M. 


P 


Mes on pue 22, 
adequate professional preparation. 


224 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


—^ TM -twiler 
251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) Kiley, Det 


(Formerly Guidance in Elementary and Secondary S hools) ad 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgroul™ 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring 
evening; summer 1967) 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) A 
e m 5 1 = Á ~ nse 
For guidance directors, supervisors, and experienced school e : 
who hope to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: a minimun 
semester hours of approved graduate work in measurement and g 


(Spring—evening) 


- ^ »twilet 
253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Det yn 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Dem 


< ian «ett .qui 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Education 112 or eqt 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


254 The Junior High School (3) f 


se 0 
: " " s ue H course 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing € 


study, extra-classroom activities. (Not offered 1967—68) 
, . j Rooi 
*255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) ducation- 
First half: current proposals for improvement of secondary yv emic 
Second half: current problems in each subject-matter field. ( 
year—evening; summer 1967) zi 
er 
å " cDan! 
257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) M 4 work 
e . p : aini an 
Theories of career development; structure of education, Utm jissemin? 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and cing " 
tion of educational-occupational information. (Fall and sp 
ning; summer 1967) 
258 Techniques of Counseling (3) ived in 
. a . "48 invo ; 
Intensive study of educational and psychological processes counsels 
counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and persona ‘dances im 
problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and gu! 353 0f 


^ | :ducation 2°", 
cluding Education 253 and 257. In exceptional cases nda ening: 
257 may be taken concurrently with 258. (Fall and spring 
summer 1967) 

259 Secondary School Administration (3) onda? 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of se e mod 


; tices of th 
school teaching. Survey of administration including practices of 
ern high school. (Fall—evening; summer 1967) Jl 
^ i Caste 
*260 Secondary School Supervision (3) of 


ears 
^ D. á e ye. 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or mor including 


. r M : rc - s! ` 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts evening) 
practices followed in the operation of the school. (Spree ilef 


*261—-62 Practicum in Guidance (3-3) in coum 
` . . . * * in ic 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work ( Academ" 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman. 
year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 
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263-64 Employee Training (3—3) Nadler 


First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, 


supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: ad- 
ministrative problems and practices, training media, coordination with 
other management functions. Prerequisite: adequate professional prep 
aration or two years of experience in employee training. (Academic 
year—evening ) 


*26¢ s . . 
469-70 Business Management of Schools I-II (3-3) Carroll 
First half: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business man- 
agement office in public education institutions. Second half: practicum in 
educational business management. (Not offered 1967-68) 
i9 ~ E " . . . ` 
271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) Carroll 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


"5 ~ oum " ~ * b 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Carroll 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall and 
Spring—evening; summer 1967) 
2 "A 
773-74 Teacher Education (3-3) Boswell 


First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues: study of outstanding and ex- 
perimental programs. Second half: recruitment and selection, general edu- 
cation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory ex- 


periences. (Academic year—evening ) 

7660 z 

275 School Finance (3) Carroll 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
financing. (Fall—evening) 

2 " " ^ -— 2.2 r ` 

276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) Carroll 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, 
public participation in policy making. (Spring—evening ) 

$5 4 

278 School Law (3) Ware 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teach- 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the 
Broup. (Spring—evening ) 


"279. 
80 Adult Education (3—3) Nadler 


First half: current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, programs 
9n all levels—international through community. Second half: the adult 
as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activities, administra- 
lion of adult education programs. (Academic year—evening; summer 
1967— Education 279) 
1281 Sem: . : 4 " 
seminar: Education in the Soviet Union (3) 
History of Soviet education; comparison of current American and Soviet 
education; relationship between Soviet education and Soviet life; type of 
Society and citizen Soviet leaders try to create, conditions which foster or 
Impede their efforts. (Not offered 1967-68) 


‘p 
lerenn: 

tpa Quisite. 
Timarijy ©: adequ 


ate professional preparation 
or stude preparatio 


nts in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


286 Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) 


1287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


*282 Seminar: Education in Communist China (3) 


(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


D Angel 

1283-84 Higher Education (3-3) d issues 
First half: development, purposes, current programs, trends, an tutional 

Second half: curricula in liberal arts and professional fields; inst! f 


ea 
ies aye s : tanilitie -ademic Y 
organization, administration, services, and facilities. (Acade 


—evening ) A ve! 
ng 
+285 Student Activities (3) mblies 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, eo at 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; partic Sum 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 
mer 1967) à 
Kirkbride 


yor 
Personnel wo 


Student personnel services in American higher education. teratu? 
to the liter 


as an integral part of the college program; introduction 
of the field. (Fall—evening ) n 
Colem? 

jsion 

work under super 


For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective h equivalen! 
of the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Education 223-24 or 
Material fee, $8 a semester. (Academic year—evening) an 
ona d Ep Cole? 
1289 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) ;atendenl 
^ TER i 4 erin 2 
For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and super” ding P'O 
Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving the total re: hing 


, ; ard increasing 1€9* 
gram and in promoting cooperative staff effort toward increasing 


efficiency. (Not offered 1967-68) 

29] Planning the School Plant (3) g pre 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization © mainte 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, * 
nance problems. (Not offered 1967-68) suf 

293-94 Research (3-3) con 


5 i am ane ed; 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Prog arrange? 
ferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year“ 


summer 1967) jund 
; weste" 
1295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) To be take? 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. rss if stat 
early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary cou 
tics. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 
296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) d eval ai 
Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education am didate E 
of the application of research techniques. Required of alts degrees i 
the Ed.D. degree and open to candidates for other advance? 7/7 ging 
requisite: Education 295 or equivalent. (Fall and spring 


ots r : 
Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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*297 Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions. 
(Fall—evening; summer 1967) 

298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 


Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 
(Spring—evening ) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Master's 
theses. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 

‘301 Data Processing in Education (3) Staff 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teachers, 
and administrators. (Summer 1967) 

331 Development of the Young Child (3) McIntyre 
Lecture and laboratory. Basic concepts and problems of child develop- 
ment; observation, behavior patterns, child study. (Fall—evening ) 

332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (4) McIntyre 


Lecture and field. Language arts, science, mathematics, social studies, and 
the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills and needs of the young 


Child; review of new programs. (Spring—evening; summer 1967) 

333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (4) McIntyre 
Lecture and field. Planning, reporting, records, equipment, space use, 
Working with parents, and survey of types of preschools. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 

334 Community Resources for the Young Child (4) McIntyre and Staff 
Lecture and field. Use of community agency services and specialists in 
Pertinent fields, (Spring—evening ) 

335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyre 


Supervised teaching and seminar in the early childhood field. Prerequisite: 
ducation 331, 332, and 333; or equivalent; and permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


134 : 
8 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Theoretical and practical problems facing those who use art activity in the 
Service of personal development. (Spring—evening ) 


$3 3 
49 Art History and Art Theories (3) 
Changes of artistic style from the early Middle Ages to the present; cor- 
: elation with contemporary theories. (Summer 1967) 
35 : 
0 Techniques of Art and Art History Teaching (3) 


Techniques of painting by reconstructing details of pictures; instruction 
h Preparation of audio-visual media and display techniques; analysis of 
ao. ‘Orm and content of art gallery tours. (Summer 1967) 


Pr 

«Wes 

f Cite: ade 

t ) foot; Quate professional preparation. 

U tereg jp te, page 222 PN 

' S. Om Conjuncti i : 

Cation ffice of Ed on with the National Gallery of Art and the Bureau of Cooperative Research, 

F @ucation, Admission by permission of the chairman of the Department of Edu- 


—$—— a e 
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McDaniels 
new 
area 


352 Advanced Career Development (3) 
Advanced workshop for experienced cour 
educational media in guidance; field study of 
business, industry, and government agencies. 


nselors; theory and uses of 
job opportunities in 
(Summer 1967) 
` . " * Staf 
355 Counseling in Groups (3) 

(Formerly Group Counseling Practicum) 


ships 
Peer-group rel ationshiP 


For experienced’ counselors and psychologists. as T€ 
with emphasis on adolescent groups. Principles of group dyné mics d 
lated to interaction within groups. Techniques and practice in 8 
counseling. (Fall—Saturday morning) í 
‘Belews oet Jam ; sta 
356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) „Janc? 
: s . : a 
For experienced counselors, Exploring the foundations of EU lost! 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, anthrop 
and philosophy. (Spring—Saturday morning ) 
McDaniel 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) tend) 
(Formerly Seminar: Psychology of Adjustment and Mental Hygiene i 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, te acberha ‘ 
others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and spring—* 
ning; summer 1967) 


tadler 
379 Practicum in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nee | 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education. Fall 
be repeated for credit. Admission by permission Of instructor. 
and spring—as arréaged) le 
380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) McCune, Nad 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstruct! 
group experience, individual feedback, experiment: ition, and practice: 
(Fall—evening; summer 1967) gel 
381 Adult as a Learner (3) ^in 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age On 1e Fall- 
physical and social environment in adult education situé ations. 
evening) 
chal 
382 Instructional Technology in Adult Education (3) je 
Methods, techniques, and devices in adult educ: ition; traditional mtio® 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed (Fall 


and systems approach in developing training materials. 
ning) 
383 Counseling of Adults (3) ; adults in 
: i : „eds of ? 
Concepts and practices with particular emphasis on the needs | 
work situations. (Spring—evening ) ^ut 


Vl 


M 


and nor" 
-ommunl? it) 


384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) 


Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school 


agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary, and € 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 
gol 
386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) d vening) 
(Spring—* 


Investigation of current issues in adult education 
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387 Administration of Adult Education (3) Staff 
Program planning, staff development, fiscal operations, facilities, and 
maintenance of effective community relations. (Spring—evening ) 


FOURTH GROUP 


A Master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth-group 
m All seminars listed in the fourth group are open to doctoral candidates or 
*r post-Master's degree students with approval of instructor. Study is individually 
pue on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject field to attain 
"e vanced level of competence and meet identified professional needs or field 
rements in a doctoral program. 
ach of the following courses is offered fall and spring—as arranged and summer 
Each course may be repeated for credit. 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Williams 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) Westerlund 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Root 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Nadler 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Angel 
424 Seminar: Personnel Work in Higher Education (arr.) Kirkbride 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Baker 
427 Seminar: Employee Training (arr.) Nadler 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Carroll 
433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) Carroll 
435 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) Carroll 


437 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) 

44] Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) St. Cyr 
443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) McDaniels, Detwiler 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) 


491 Dissertation (arr.) Staff 


Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved 


doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adviser and dissertation 
committee. 


English* 


chfill. 
Professors C.D. Linton, C.W. Cole, R.H. Moore, J.H. Coberly, P.H. Highfi 


ic. JG. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr. (Chairman), R.H. Walker Jr., MAME 
Crane 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Broderick 

Associate Professors W.L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, Elizabeth Wright, r 
Brown, R.N. Ganz, Jr., G.E. McCandlish, C.C. Mondale, A.E Claeyssens, uU. 

Assistant Professors R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, R.E. Stockton. Judith Plot 
L.C. Schaefer, Margaret Sullivan 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer George McBride 4 TW. 

Instructors Barbara Dunham, D.R. Janis, J.R. Greenya, Joan Caton, snr: 
Koontz, Janet Collins, Norma Engberg, Lydia Blanchard, Mary McHen) 
Gertrue Mitchell, Nancy Powelson, J.L. Gabriel 

Lecturers Edgar Boling, Jr., Jean Gladding, Mary Walden, 
Broffman, Margaret Crumbaugh, Hazel Eagle, M.M. Feic 
Barbara Nuchims, Nancy Schick, Paula Schwartz 


SJ. 


D.M. Atw ood, P 
k. Evelyn Lye 


; zield-0l" 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization (Felt | 
Study) t.—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63. . Amer 
Required: the general requirements, pages 69—73, and the passing of the 
can Thought and Civilization major examination at the end of the senior year: sum- 
coordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined Renais 
marized under four general headings: (1) European cultural history—the rary 
ance and modern social and intellectual cultures as a background to contempo 
civilization with particular attention to English literature and history from t socials 
through the 19th centuries; (2) American history—the political, econom — phi 
and religious thought and experience of the American people; 3) Americ n" 
losophy and fine arts—a survey of periods and movements with a knowledge ^, her 
standing individuals; (4) American literature—a knowledge of major wr assist 
with a study of poetry, fiction, and drama. A proseminar ( English 179-8 ajor 99 
the student in preparing for the major examination. At registration, us " à 
viser gives each student a check list of available courses grouped às prerequisito 
essary, or desirable for completion of the major study program. »nded as 
American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization 1s recomme 
a senior-year elective for American Thought and Civilization majors. 


Bachelor of Arts wth a major in English Literature (I ield-of-Study).- d for P 
the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63. English 91-92 is recommen e 
pective majors. he gng 
Required: the general requirements, pages 69-73, and the passing of the ginate? 


Literature major examination at the end of the senior year. The field of coor year P 
knowledge upon which the student will be examined at the end O 
summarized under the following general headings: (1) the histor 
ture from the Anglo-Saxon period; (2) the chief English writers (: 
iarity with each man and his main works and a detailed knowledge of Shan iit 
(3) English social and political history as it bears upon or 1s reflected 1n ect 


y of English ; 
~ ain + 


a 
ture; (4) European intellectual backgrounds and movements which have, ud D. 
English literature. The proportion of work taken in each of these ep ad 
worked out by the student in consultation with one of the English. "C oo 
visers. A proseminar (English 199-200) assists the student in preparing office of th 
jor examination. A detailed description of the major is available in -" 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 ed cout 
f See page 166 for description of American Thought and Civilization University-sponsor 


230 
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. Master of Arts in the field of American Literary and Cultural History.—Prerequi- 
Site; an undergraduate major at this University, or the equivalent, in American 
hought and Civilization, English Literature (with introductory courses in Ameri- 
"in literature and American history), or History (with American history as a major 
part ), 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including: (1) twenty-four se- 
Mester hours of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis 
Ee student's undergraduate preparation; (2) a Master's thesis (six semester hours) 
the m upon an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in w hose field 
ination. portion of the material falls; (3) a written Master's Comprehensive Exam- 

n on a reading list assigned to all students registered in this degree program 
irre of Arts in the field of English and American Literature —Prerequisite: an 
is epee major in English Literature or American Thought and Civilization at 
ls. /Niversity; or twenty-four semester hours in English and/or American literature 
ve the sophomore level. 
rop the general requirements, pages 77-79, including: (1) twenty-four se- 
of the ours of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis 

E dent's undergraduate preparation, to include a comprehensive survey of 
NL eer and of English literature from 1600; (2) a Master's thesis (six 
in EM a) written upon an approved topic under the direction of the instructor 

ensive 4 leld the major portion of the material falls; (3) a written Master s Compre- 

Xamination on American literature and on English literature from 1600. 
libr ig e Arts in the field of English Literature Prerequisite: an undergraduate 
lish literat Nglish Literature at this University, or twenty-four semester hours in Eng- 
amination ; above the sophomore level. The student who has not passed the major 
` its E n in English at this University must take a candidacy examination which, 
equired. and difficulty, is comparable to the major examination in English 

ester ho : the general requirements, pages 77-79, including: (1) twenty-four se- 
ter’s t n of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) a Mas- 
Of the E. six semester hours) written upon an approved topic under the direction 

ensive EL in whose field the material falls; and (3) a written Master's Compre- 

-Aamination. 
linn Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 267-69, and the departments 
^ Cy dm ppm and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures, and 
E riental Languages and Literatures. ; P" 

Of Philosophy field of study in American Literature: American Fiction.— 


Slavi 


e 
nd 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. 
entury P, Philosophy fields of study in English Literature: English Drama (16th 
ure (17 uh th Century, 20th Century), History of English Drama, and English Litera- 
Wiremente Century, 18th Century, 20th Century).—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for re- 
le 8 for the degree. 
17-78, 79 aes ae field of study in American Thought and Culture.—See pages 


ach "rm ; : $ : A x ae 

M nor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English.—Prerequisite: the 
9n curriculum, pages 65—66. 

: the English option and the professional courses listed on pages 96-97. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


FIRST GROUP 


Wright and staff 


oming deficien- 
gr ammal, 


A English for Foreign Students (3) 


Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overc 
cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, 


idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring—evening; summe! 1967) 
x“ ede gga : a staff 
B English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and st" 
d resting OL 
For second-semester foreign students not ready for E nglish 1. wit 
3 : : jon: 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehens 
vocabulary, and style. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 
"ni ` a us afi 
| English Composition (3) Moore and iF 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on pe 
( s 


velopment, and organization. (Fall and spring—day and evening: 
mer 1967) 
mene já stafi 
1x English Composition (3) c : 
. jnade 
or students. ina 
drill, 2? 
para 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition f 


exercises in basic structure of the English language and 
graphs; continues with content of English 1. English 1x meets ay tion 


C ii 
a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit, Total fee, $156 he an 
fee of $171 plus additional fee of $25) (Fall and spring—99* 
evening; summer 1967) 
n " . + 24: re $ suf 
2 English Composition (3) Moore and 


ance 
bian College seque 
techniques jish 
lit for Engr 
and evene 


For second-semester freshmen not following Colum 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative 
research procedure. Credit not given to students with crec 
4. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. (Fall and spring—day 
summer 1967) 


- 1 . í staf 

4 English Composition (3) Moore and jum 
^ p i 70 Y 

Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required o a an 

bian College students. Critical analysis and practice in exposite to stu 

argumentative techniques; research procedure. Credit not given poth 


dents with credit for English 2. Prerequisite: English 1 or Ix al and 
(ra 


semesters of one of the introductory literature courses. 
spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


quat? 


+g " , ss F 4 * inade' í 
Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores suggest amm 
Achieve iling» gri mos? 


repara , ide > : 
preparation may be assigned to English 1x or may be tested in vocabulary, uer idents 
. s 


a eeu and writing skill, before placement in either English 1x' OT 1 E r 
indicate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the English 1 requirement (who e 
All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College -jassi 
required to take one year of English composition and one year of literature in English, pot 


—— French, German, Slavic, or Spanish) will follow the sequence of English Í 
—- r S one of the introductory literature courses, and English 4 r 
Mis ual x or lx is prerequisite to all other courses in English. English 
ix- our composition requirement of students 
Arts and Sciences sequence, 


a 
> is the second iege id 
3 lumbian ce 


not required to follow the Co 
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SECOND GROUP 


109 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students’ needs; 
particular attention may be given to problems in the writing of graduate 
theses. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x, and 2 or 4. (Fall—day) 


113 Narrative Writing (3) Claeyssens, Schaefer 
Techniques of narrative writing; class criticism of student writing. Pre- 


requisite: English 1 or 1x, 2 or 4, and consent of instructor (Fall— 
day and evening) 


114 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Claeyssens, Schaefer 
Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor. (Spring—day and 
evening ) 

115-16 The W riting of Plays (3—3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. (Academic year—evening) 

118 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Schaefer 
Prerequisite: English 113 or English 114, consent of instructor. (Spring— 
day) 

120 The W riting of Poetry (3) Schaefer 


(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP 


x ^ 1< n i biii : " ` "taff 
1-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Highfill and Staff 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. (Academic year— 
day and evening; summer 1967) 
191-« i . à . " 
1-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) Crane and Staff 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. (Aca- 


demic year—day and evening) 


SECOND GROUP! 


121 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Not offered 1967-68) 

^ ~ 

122 Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring—day) 

2 s " 2 " -— 

125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
Development of the English language in a historical treatment of English 

-— rammar. (Fall—evening ) 


All stude 
Ifquigeq o's enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College (who are 
lake one year of English composition and one year of literature in English, Classical 
Esters french, German, Slavic, or Spanish) will follow the sequence of English 1 or 1x, both 
9| Dglish. « "T" of the introductory literature courses, and English 4 
-9) or 93 na 71-72, 91-92; Classical Languages 71-72; French 51-52; German 51-52; Slavic 
4; or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 125. 
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J 1 H L^ its und 
129-30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3—3) Quitsh 
i Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601 (Academic year—eveni 8 
| summer 1967—English 130) 
a i :hfill 
| 135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) Brown, Hig 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967—I nglish 136) 
s 3 3—3 inton 
139—40 The 17th Century (3-3) I " 
| First half: poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660 Second half: Mi 


(Academic year—day; summer 1967—English 139) 


i 3 « T S 
141-42 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill, Misco 3 
Sec- 
| Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. First half: 1660 1749. yt of- 
|| ond half: 1740-1780. (First half: summer 1967. Second half: n 
| | fered 1967-68) 
| Plot 


151-52 The Romantic Movement (3—3) 
Poetry and prose, 1780-1830. (Academic year—day ) 
161—62 Victorian Literature (3—3) 


Poetry and prose. First half: 1830-1858. Second half: 1859-1900. 
(Academic year—day ) 


P: . Linton 
165-66 The 20th Century (3-3) 


: s~ Vel _day) 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. (Academic year 


soberly 
181-82 The English Novel (3-3) er 
Major novelists, 18th and 19th centuries. (Academic year—ev® 
| UM m, High 
183-84 The English Drama (3-3) Brows, p 
| First half: principally the drama of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. . 
| | half: historical survey, 1660 to present (Not offered 1967-6 j 
| A ec 
| 192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 
| Celtic and Norse. (Summer 1967) staff 
| eA RA — 
| 199—200 Proseminar in English Literature (3—3) Crane à disc 


For English Literature majors. Readings, conferences, and gro P 
sions. (Academic year—day and evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


| Allee 
| 223-24 Old English (3-3) English 
| English language and literature before 1100. First half: Ot 967-88) 
| grammar and readings. Second half: Beowulf. ( Not offere i P 

C Fd uit" 

229-30 Studies in Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3—3) Q 

| (Not offered 1967-68 ) i 
| crane 


235-36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) 
(Academic year—evening) 


* Appointment effective September 1, 1967. 
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239-40 Studies in 17th Century Literature (3—3) Reesing 
First half: chief figures exclusive of Milton. Second half: Milton. 
(Not offered 1967-68) 


241-42 Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3-3) Highfill, Misenheimer* 
(Academic year—evening ) 

251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
(Academic year—evening ) 

261-62 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


265-66 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
Eliot and his contemporaries. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 
279 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 
and with typical problems in research. (Fall—evening ) 
2 od ` e ^ . ^ : 
283-84 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3—3) Highfill 


(Formerly Studies in the History of the British Drama and Theater) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


291 Studies in Comic Literature (3) Crane 
(Not offered 1967—68) 
295-96 Studies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3—3) 
(Academic year—evening ) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
I imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1967) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
t471 


-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Cole and Staff 


Historical survey. First half: from beginnings to the Civil War. Second 
half: from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967) 


* 
Appoi 
T See (o) ment effective September 1, 1967. 
English fe?'note on page 233. 
91-95 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Classical Languages 71-72; French 51-52; German 51-52; Slavic 


Or 93.94. à 
94; or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second group courses except English 171-72. 
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! SECOND GROUP* 


| 1169 Recent English and American Literature (3) 
| (Summer 1967) 
N : : *oberly 
170 The American Short Story (3) Cobe 5 
" p ¢ f 
Historical development of the short story in America (Summer 196 
a eee : : Candlish 
171-72 Studies in American Literature (3—3) McCandl 


nding 


Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown by outsta ay 


i writers. Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. (Academic year" 
and evening) 

Ganz 

First half: 

uly: 


E 173-74 Major American Poets (3-3) 

| Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. t 
| from beginnings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th om 
(Academic year—day; summer 1967—English 173) 

Cole 


First half: 


ic year 


175-76 American Drama (3—3) 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. 
from beginnings to 1930. Second half: since 1930 (Academ 
day; summer 1967) 


soberly 
177-78 The American Novel (3-3) Cobe 


al 3 Ton i í begin 
Historical and critical study of significant novels. First half: from demic 
nings through 19th century. Second half: 20th century. (Aca 
year—day) 


Intensive consideration of specific periods and themes, primaril 


| à jale 
! 179-80 Proseminar in American Thought and Civilization (3—3) M es 
; z nce» 
| For American Thought and Civilization majors. Readings, confere 
| and group discussions. (Academic year—day and evening) d 
: ^andlis 
mI 194 History as a Literary Art (3) Md g 
e z n E 
i Literary study of American historians of the 19th century. (Spr 
| evening) 
| : ndale 
| 195 Social Aspects of the New England Renaissance (3) Mc 
| (Summer 1967) 
| THIRD GROUP 
| ly 
| : sober" 
| 270 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) À 
| (Not offered 1967-68 ) le 
| : / yn dar’ 
271-72 Seminar: American Thought (3-3) ee 
| " litera? 
| | = z “ evening 
| in the history of American civilization. (Academic year—* n? 
. . Ga 
| | 273-74 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) 
Il | (Academic year—evening ) 


* See (t) footnote on page 235. 
f Offered in Summer Special Program in American Studies 
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277-78 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) Coberly 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


279 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 
and with typical problems in research. (Fall—evening) 

280 Studies in American Transcendentalism (3) Broderick 


(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


281-82 Readings in American Civilization (3-3) Walker 
Principal descriptive and interpretive works dealing with American civili- 
zation; emphasis on the interdisciplinary understanding of this subject. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


285-86 Seminar: American Colonial Literature (3) McCandlish 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 

2 . 

787-88 Readings in American Fiction (3—3) Coberly 
Literature and the critical materials for which graduate students are re- 
sponsible on comprehensive and final examinations. (Academic year 
—evening ) 

A 

289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1967) 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Epide,,.: 
Pidemiology and Environmental Health 


Pro 
fessor J.W. Millar (Chairman) 


Do 
ctor 
Or r 9 


ins f Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 
Wirements for the degree. 
3 ^ . 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Summer 1967) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Geography and Regional Science* 


LI 

| Professorial Lecturer Simon Baker 

| Associate Professor P. J. Mika (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Alice Andrews 
Assistant Professor Subramaniam Moryadas 

| 


p ‘cite! the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental). -Prerequisite 


: ology 12008 
I Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including Geography 51, 52, Geology 1 
i Statistics 91. 


i Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, twenty-six semet, 
hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, including Geography 103-4 ane ^7 
| twelve hours from Group A and three hours from Group B. — 
Group A: Geography 125, 126, 127, 132, 134, 141, 146. Group B: Geog 
| 151, 153, 155, 161, 165, 166. 


as 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended 
a senior-year elective for Geography majors. > 97-19: 
Master of Arts in the field of Geography.—The general requirements, pages 
including Geography 205-6, 299-300. -equisite’ 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography.—PrerequP 
the Education curriculum, pages 65—66. 96-97. 
Required: the Geography option and the professional courses listed on pages 


FIRST GROUP 
Staff 


5 i ; 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) graph 


Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hydro 


e * ] i Š a 
b! soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patterns tO 
| (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1967) das 
i | , . ys : 
i 52 World Regions (3) M ions 
MU Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major world reg 
| (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 
| SECOND GROUP ff 
Sta 
103—4 Cartography (4—4) reises 
* * H 1 xe 
A year course: credit given on completion of Geography 104. v us 
| in graphic presentation and analysis of information compiled trom a ) 
l sources. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—€V* vik 
105 Weather and Climate (3) 
| (Formerly Regional Climatology) tter™ 
* . . : ? i i a 
Climatic elements and their controls, analysis of world climatic P 
| (Fall—day) 


Mika 
eye i ations bet™ 

World communications and transportation systems, interrelation” day) 
| | transportation and areal organization of man’s activities. (ss 


| 126 World Economic Geography (3) 
| (Formerly World Economies) 


125 Transportation Complexes (3) 


$ 
Moryad? 


ed 
select 
World patterns and processes underlying the areal structure of 


| economic activities, (Fall—day) 


| | * Staff of Instruction for the 


| 238 


academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 
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127 World Population and Settlement (3) Staff 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations. (Spring—day; summer 1967) 

132 Natural Resources (3) Staff 
Implications for society of the areal variations in natural resources and 
methods of resource use. (Not offered 1967-68) 

134 Location of Industry (3) Moryadas 
Structure of major world industries, location theory and locational re- 
quirements. (Spring—day ) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) Staff 


Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban-rural relationships; urban 
problems and the history of their development. (Spring—day ) 


146 World Political Geography (3) Staff 


Types and distributions of political systems, the major political units and 
associations of the world, factors which affect relative political power, 
areas of conflict and arbitration. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 


“151 United States and Canada (3) Staff 
(Formerly United States) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


*153 Western Europe (3) Staff 
(Fall—day ) 

*155 Africa (3) Staff 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 

*161 Latin America (3) Staff 
(Spring—day ) 

*165 Asia (3) Staff 


(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


* " 
166 Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Staff 
(Formerly Soviet Union) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


THIRD GROUP 


2 à " 
05-6 Introduction to Regional Science (3-3) Moryadas 
(Formerly Area Data Collection and Analysis) 


A year course: credit given on completion of Geography 206. Theories 
of location, regional structures and sources of regional information, quan- 
titative and qualitative techniques of analysis and synthesis. Prerequisite: 
Statistics 91 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 


T 
A regio 
Character, Survey course providing an introduction to more detailed study of geographic regions. 
as ider rere relationships, and areal distributions of natural and cultural phenomena are 
ore in the Ute und Geography 51 or equivalent, Strongly recommended for students inter- 
Y, an tudy of specific areas are the regional courses in the departments of Economics, His- 
Olitical Science, 


m Ü 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OI 


SÉ T i Stafi 
210 Seminar: Applied Economic Geography (3) d 
; mti .valuatiné 
Problems in analyzing area and site development potential; e and 
alternative locational possibilities for manufacturing, commercial, * 
service facilities. (Spring—evening ) 
s : T Baker 
221-22 Techniques of Resource Inventory (3—3) : 
: case 
Methods used to measure and evaluate natural resource potential, T 
„mic yee 
studies and development of inventory technology ( Academic 
evening) i 
» : Stafl 
223 Human Resources and Regional Development (5) M | 
" € 
p ; i ra 
Analysis of reciprocal relationship between population and natu upon 
sources. Evaluation of impact of regional development schemes 
population imbalance Fall—evening ) 1 
Stafi 
243 Urban Geography (3) | ar 
i R areal 3 
Functional processes affecting the morphology, evolution, and al 
rangement of urban phenomena Fall—evening 
4 Mikà 
244 City Region (3) qure 
` ructt 
Town-country interrelationships, functional character and spatial str 
of the urban sphere of influence (Spring—evening ) 
ki 
cc . ` > . r " 3 aclaw* 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Ba i 
. > roes, 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resou jla 
. iet al port 


dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multination 
tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, 


~jall¥ 
especial . 


Sino-Soviet border (Fall—evening ) 
e 
3 1 . .7 43. > Tm 
266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) ree 
: : — "esouree" 
Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy Te istribt” 
transportation system. Emphasis on population “explosion r: on th 
tion and significance—and on regional geography, particular JP 
T . " JOa, 
Sino-Soviet border, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongo 
Sinkiang (Spring—evening) 
stafi 


295 Research (3) 


p c é ed 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrange 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Geology * 


Professors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, Charles Milton (Reset 
Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman 

Professorial Lecturers I.G. Sohn, Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman 
Associate Professors L.B. Platt, F.R. Siegel. A.G. Coates 

Associate Professorial Lecturer W.E. Maloney 

Instructor George Rabchevsky 

Lecturers Frederick Collier, D.H. Massie 


Fr 
Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67 


: Chairman for 1967-68 


) 
staf 


rch) 


GEOLOGY 241 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Departmental) 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 63—64. 

e following first-group courses must be included: Geology 1-2, 14; ¢ hemistry 
11-12; Physics 1-2; Mathematics 21 (for the degree of Bachelor of Arts). Mathe- 
Matics 22, or Statistics 91 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science) 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, twenty-four semes- 
ler hours in Geology beyond first-group courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree; 
thirty, for the Bachelor of Science degree. The work of the junior and senior years 
Must be approved by the Department. Two foreign languages are recommended for 
Students planning to do graduate work. Philosophy 121 and 151 are recommended 
*5 senior-year electives. 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prerequisite: the 
*Pree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in 
"tology from this University, or the equivalent 
t quired: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Mathematics 22 or 
— 91, or equivalent, for the degree of Master of Science only Candidates 
: Pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination before registration for the second 
sia of the thesis work, A reading know ledge examination in I rench, German, Rus- 

n, Or Spanish (with permission of Department) must be passed before the second 


half of the work is started. 
aster of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree off« red 
i" departments of Geology and € hemistry) Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree 
a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, or equivalent. 


. quired: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Chemistry 111, 112; 
“sch 141, 241, 249, and Geology 245 or ( hemistry 213 Ihe Master's Compre- 
esis ye amination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
efore I" A reading knowledge examination in German or Russian must be passed 
le second half of the work is started 
) N of Philosophy fields of study in Geology Geomorphology, Marine Geology, 
Pages 220 Paleontology, Pe trology, Stratigraphy, and Struc tural Geology.—See 
11-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. = 
Offered b, ^! Philosophy field of study in Geox hemistry (an int« ne field 
tequirem the departments of Geology and Chemistry).—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for 
ents for the degree. 
ie” of Arts in Educ ation with a teaching field in Earth Sciences.—Prerequi- 
quired. ation curriculum, pages 65-66. ! 
96-97. ed: the Earth Sciences option and the professional courses listed on pages 


FIRST G ROUP 


T 

1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2% hours). Survey covering 
the Principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. (Aca- 
demic year -day; summer 1967) 

14 General Petrology (4) Carroll 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (5 hours). Macroscopic study 
of rocks, Prerequisite: Geology 1-2 (concurrent registration for Geology 
* IS accepted). Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day ) 

9 oan : 3 

l Laboratory Techniques I (2) Massie 


Introduction to photographic procedures and techniques. Laboratory fee, 


| $15, (Fall—Saturday morning) 


ee 


242 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Collier 


Introduction to laboratory machinery and techniques, preparation of p 
sections, grinding and polishing techniques, fossil preparation, organ 
tion and handling of collections. Laboratory fee. $15 (Spring—»* 
urday morning) 


92 Laboratory Techniques II (2) 


SECOND GROUP 


" ` " y» eleki 
101 History of Geological Sciences (3) 7 a 
: ; vical à 
Development of geological and scientific thought; history of geologica 
related sciences. (Fall—day ) 
à *arroll 
111-12 Mineralogy (4—4) Ca a 
; ; . T , ecture \* 
A year course: credit given on completion of Geology 112. ern 
hours), laboratory (5 hours). First half: morphological cry seti 
paragenetic and systematic mineralogy. Second half: optical an a per 
graphic mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geology 14 for geology major? ^» a 
mission of instructor for other science students. Laboratory fee, 
semester. (Academic year—day) 
leman 
3 Crys 1 (3 ApP 
113 Crystallography (3) oup 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Point-group and space e 
theory, fundamentals of crystal structure, elementary X-ray diffraction ui 
ory, application of X-ray diffraction to mineral identification. Pre 
site: Mathematics 22. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall—day) 


114 X-Ray Mineralogy (3) ace 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Single crystal techniques, "Poe 
group determination and mineral identification with the precession p mi 
principles of crystal structure analysis, crystallographic techniques "isit: 
eralogy, computer aided interpretation of diffraction data. Prereqh™ 

Geology 113. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring—day ) 


Carroll 
of the 
111-17 


115 Petrography (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (5 hours). Study of rocks by = 
polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, Geology 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day ) 


122 Structural Geology (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. 
interpretation of geologic formations on basis of their structures, 
phasis on applications to geologic field work. Prerequisite: Geo 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—day ) 


Jogy 


pier — | 
i col- 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine Sary | 
ogy; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedin “jors! 
| processes, and marine environment.  Prerequisite for geology - i 
| Geology 1-2; for students in fields other than geology, permission 
structor. (1968-69 and alternate years) 


125 Marine Geology (3) 


| ; 
| Teleki 
| 128 Geomorphology (4) ature 
| a 


| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. pote 
| and evolution of earth forms, interpretation of maps and acria 
| 
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graphs. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2, 101; or permission of instructor. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
and mineral species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, Mathematics 21, 
Physics 1-2. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day) 


151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) Coates 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours), field trips as arranged. Classifi- 
cation and evolution of fossil invertebrates, paleoecology of invertebrate 
organisms. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossil record; 
problems of paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate. (Fall— 
evening ) 


157 Methods in Paleontology (3) Sohn 
Introduction to principles and techniques of paleontological research, in- 
cluding rules of zoological nomenclature. Prerequisite: Geology 151-52. 
(1967-68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


163 Sedimentation (4) Pierce 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Principles of sedimentation, 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and environment, lab- 
oratory experiments in the properties of sedimentary particles. Labora- 
tory fee, $15. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


166 Principles of Stratigraphy (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to physical and 
biological stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geology 151-52. (Spring—4day) 


? : x 
172 Regional Geology (3) Staff 
Lecture, research, and discussion of a major geologic or physiographic re- 
gion of North America or of another continent. Prerequisite: Geology 
122. (Spring—day; summer 1967) 


181 Oceanography I (3) Maloney 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of water 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and ani- 
mals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or equivalent, or permission of in- 
structor. (Fall—evening ) 


182 Oceanography II (3) Maloney 
Boundary processes and interactions between sea water and the atmos- 
phere, principles of dynamics and their application to motion and dis- 
tribution of variables, acoustics of water masses, review of recent litera- 

ture and problems. Prerequisite: Geology 181. (Spring—evening ) 


244 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| THIRD GROUP 

= . »ierce 

202 Geometrics (3) P 

. * . . an- 

Application of statistics to geological and paleontological problems, x 

titative and mathematical approach. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or pe 

mission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—day ) 

Staff 


205 Seminar in Geology (3) d 
(Fall an 


Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. 
spring—as arranged) 


e à »man 
213 Advanced X-ray Crystallography (3) Appio 
: A > :nerals. 
Problems in X-ray crystallography, crystal structure analysis of miner 


| | Laboratory fee, $15. (1968-69 and alternate years) 


214 Advanced X-ray Mineralogy (3) ; | 


: , : „ming mil 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, crystal chemistry of rock forming | 
erals. Laboratory fee, $15. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

~ . 5 aff 
216 Sedimentary Petrography (4) + 
ks; identific? 


Mineralogy and chemistry of sediments and sedimentary roc -opic 
| megascoP 


tion, description, and classification of sedimentary rocks witl 
and microscopic methods. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring- —day) 


^e . x roll 
218 Seminar: Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology (2) “a | 


: ring 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. id | 
I —evening ) 
ij 
L| 
5? s . y * . " 
223 Experimental and Theoretical Deformation (3) f nat 
| | Lectures and field trips as arranged. Experimental deformation 9 cks: 
| | ural materials and theoretical analysis of the natural deformation ne instruc 
| Prerequisite: Geology 122; Mathematics 23, 24; or permission O č 
| tor. (1968-69 and alternate years) 
| platt 


| 224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 


ally com 
Methods of study and the hypotheses of the genesis of structurally 


| plex rocks. Problems of orogeny. (Spring—day) 
~ ele 
227 Coastal Morphology (3) 1 Sur 
| Morphological analysis of the features and processes of coastal zon ternate 
| vey of the coastal-zone types of the world. (1969-70 ar 
years) 
- 
241 Geochemistry (3) 7 " 


| N 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemic tio 


| of 
| position and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics o neas” 
| | chemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problem ey 2 
| uring. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22, Physics 51-52. Chemis 
W desirable. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring—day) | 
| 242 Ksperiseninl Geochemi sio 
| | 2 perimental Geochemistry (3) ppl 
ra 
| Recent advances in geochemistry, instrumental methods and thei i pol 
| | mee Special topics. Does not repeat itself and can vy po 
credit. Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 112 (Spring—as — 


GEOLOGY 245 


245 Thermodynamics for the Geologist (2) Staff 


Nature and definition of thermodynamics and the meaning of chemical 
equilibrium. Methods of graphical portrayal, significance and calculation 


in equilibrial relations and systems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. Mathe- 
matics 23 and Physics 51-52 are desirable. (Fall—evening) 
246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (2) Staff 


The origin of the atmosphere, equilibria in sea water, diagenesis, equilib- 
rium in metamorphic rocks, composition and temperature-pressure rela- 
tions in ore solutions, and the mechanism of ore formation; thermody- 


namics of magma. Prerequisite: Geology 245. (1968-69 and alternate 
years) 
^?) ` 1 ` 1 . 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Siegel 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring—as arranged ) 


2 h 4 
31-52 Micropaleontology (4—4) Sohn 
A year course: credit given on completion of Geology 252. Lecture (2 
hours), laboratory as arranged. Identification with binocular microscope 
of Ostracoda and other fossil microorganisms. Micropaleontological tech- 
niques, paleontological research methods, taxonomy, and paleoecology. 


Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

257 Seminar: Paleontology and Paleoecology (3) Staff 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring—as arranged) 

) A ern 

267 Seminar: Stratigraphy (3) Staff 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring—as arranged ) 

b, 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 

à —as arranged; summer 1967) 
99.. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


For, 
°URTH GROUP 


39 ; : 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
Ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—day and eve- 


ning; summer 1967) 


399 py. i 
9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


——— n n" 


Germanic Languages and Literatures” 


Professors W.K. Legner, J.C. King (Chairman) 

Associate Professor Klaus Thoenelt 

Assistant Professors Carl Steiner, L.G. Seeger 

Lecturers Blanche Gardner, Lucie Kressley 

Depart 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures erman 


mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including G 
9-10 and 51-52 tans 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, a serm: 
twenty semester hours in German courses above the first group, including ^ 
179-80; reasonable proficiency in speaking and writing German; History 3 he ad 
equivalent; six semester hours in Philosophy selected with the approval of t 
viser. Majors in German are strongly advised to study French A 
Master of Arts in Germanic Languages and Literatures —Prerequisite: 
of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures from this 
versity, Or equivalent. i 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including a readin 
of French and a thesis in the field of German literature or linguistics sered bY 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental degree oe TEL 
the departments of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Language: a 
Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures). -Prerequ d 
Bachelor of Arts degree, preferably with a major in French, German, e the 
Spanish at this University, or the equivalent, and the approval of candidacy "? 
Committee on Linguistic Study : 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including a thesis an tion V! 
four semester hours of second- and third group courses selected in consultat thè 
the chairman of the department directing the Master's program and approve“ jected 
Committee on Linguistic Study. The candidate's program will normally be in 
from courses in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, General Course polog: 
mance Languages and Literatures, German, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psy¢ 
Slavic, Spanish, and Speech listed on pages 267-69. PTS ou 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Germanic Languages and Literal iddle 
High German Language and Literature, Old Norse Language and Literature Lit 
High German Language and Literature, Early New High German Langua&* pd and 
erature, Classicism, Romanticism, Realism, 20th Century German Lie 
Linguistic Analysis.—See pages 77-78, 79-80, for requirements for the desrei , 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German Prereq! 
Education curriculum, pages 65-66. „s 96-91: 
Required: the German option and the professional courses listed on page 


a Bachelor 
j +. Unt 


g knowled?* 


d twenty’ 


FIRST GROUP suf 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) ntials ° 
3 1 » ass de? 

A year course: credit given on completion of German 2 ke per! A^ 
German grammar; translation of easy prose. Three cH vA 
week plus one period of aural-oral practice in language labor? yening 


: : av an ye’ 
Oratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (First half: fall—day day and e 
spring—day; summer 1967. Second half: fall—day; spring- 
ning; summer 1967.) dent 

stude” 
: , ntering 5 sam 

* A standardized placement examination given before registration is required of eid of the € 

who wish to continue in college the language begun in high school. Upon comple asis 


» usua 
ination assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the ! 
Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 


246 
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*3-4 Second-year German (3-3) Staff 
A year course: credit given on completion of German 4. Selections from 
modern German prose; continuation and review of grammar. Three class- 
room periods a week plus one period of aural-oral practice in language 
laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: German 1-2 
or two years of high school German. (First half: fall—day and eve- 
ning; spring—day; summer 1967. Second half: fall—day; spring—day 
and evening; summer 1967.) 


'9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Steiner, Thoenelt 


(Academic year—day ) 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 
Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who are pre- 


paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $171. 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: German 4 or 47, or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


$ 
31-52 Introduction to German Literature (3-3) Seeger 


Prerequisite: German 4 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening ) 


SECOND GROUP 


1034 Goethe’s “Faust”—Parts I and II (3-3) Legner 
(1969-70 and alternate years) 

131. 4 " 

31-32 18th Century German Literature (3—3) Thoenelt 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. (1967-68 and alternate 
years: academic year—day ) 

l4 : à 

1-42 19th € entury German Literature (3—3) King 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. (1968-69 and 
alternate years) 

151.. . 

1-52 20th Century German Literature (3—3) Seeger 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 
16] 


~62 Special Readings in German Literature for Majors 3-3)  Legner, King 


Independent study only. (Academic year—as arranged) 
79.. 
80 Advanced Composition (1—1) King, Legner 
For undergraduate and graduate majors. (Academic year—4day) 


Miry GROUP 


201-2 Mi i 
2 Middle High German (3-3) Legner 
(1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—day ) 


Wa 
ith 
Le 


Permiss 
i] n - 
" 9n of instructor, German 9-10 or 51-52 may be undertaken concurrently with Ger- 


EE S——— 
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205-6 Gothic (3-3) 


1 zm ( Not 
Introduction to the comparative study of Germanic language? | 
offered 1967-68 ) | 

E gi 3a King 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) | 
| 

(1968-69 and alternate years) 

! Allee 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) | 
(1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) | 

inguisti is of ' pm King 

223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3—3) f 

( Not 0 


Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and syntax 
fered 1967-68) | 
- ~ . . * L] s g Allee 

225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) EE 
A s (190° 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. 
69 and every third year) 
King 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3—3) 
vear—evening ) 


Legnet 


Old Indic language and literature (Academic 


229 15th and 16th Century German Literature (3) 


, anis 
a d jumani 
Transition from chivalric to bourgeois literature. The eras of I 968- 


" ! | l 
and the Reformation as reflected in the principal literary works. 
69 and alternate years) f 
[2 
: E s Leg’ 
230 17th Century German Literature (3) The be 
Imitation of foreign models. The literary societies Preciosity: alternat? 
ginnings of realism in the novel. Pietism (1968-69 and * 
years ) It 
one’ 
ee B ds Thoen 
231-32 German Classicism (3—3) he er* 
. Goethe 
Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of the d alternat? 
Prerequisite: German 131-32 or equivalent (1968-69 an® " 
years ) I 
"i nere 
M i : Thoe” 
241-42 Seminar: German Romanticism (3—3) 
: - i encie 
Treatment of individual writers, groups, motifs, and tende 
(1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—evening) f 
R Sees! 
251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German Literature (3-3) 7-68 and 
: : dr : "me 96/- 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism (1 
alternate years: academic year—evening) staf 
^ E. à r ; 
271-72 Seminar: German Literature (3—3) (No! 
s roblems. 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research pro! len 
Fere € 7 l 
offered 1967-68 ) staf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) (Act 


: „rman. 
Required of all candidates for the Master's degree in Germ? 


demic year—as arranged ) 
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FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Gr 
areek | 
* "Classical Languages and Literatures. 


Health Care Administration” 
pessors F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig (Chairman) ; 
Eu Lecturers Clark Tibbitts, C.U. Letourneau, M.J. Taves 
_ Professor E.W. Camp 
Sistan, Professors R.F. Jacobsen, F.S. Rojo, Frank Puntenney, Jr. 
fen E Professorial Lecturers Marjorie Quandt, W.A. Parker, G.E. Morris 
‘rer Sarah Plummer 


pM of Business Administration or Master of Public Administration in Health 
‘are Fa oy ye fields (Hospital Administration, enint. a benptom 
Graduate ©. Health Records Administration ).—See pages 121 -24, 124-27. 
ocior of z tificate in Health Care Administration. —See page 131. l i 
usiness Administration in the field of Health Care Administration.— 


* Pages 131-33, 


THIRD GROUP 


202 1: " a r > 
202 Introduction to Health Care Administration (3) Parker 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of state, 
national, and community health services; includes medical terminology, 
communicable diseases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics. 


(Fall- -day and evening) 


703 Organization and Management (3) Gintzig, Puntenney 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and cur- 
Tent character of institutional health care. Organizational functions and 
Structure of various kinds of facilities related to health care administra- 
tion, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Business and Public Admin- 
Istration 201. (Fall—day and evening) 


204 Plann: e sd 
Planning and Support Agencies and Associations (3) Gintzig 
Functions performed and special support techniques of hospital, medical, 
EK health, nursing home, planning, educational, and similar associa- 

ES on. (Fall or spring—as arranged) 
$ £ g 


of Ins 
tr i m3 
uction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) Letourneau, Puntenne? 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Departmental 
administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, " 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, 
prevention. (Fall—as arranged; spring—day) 


206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Gibbs 


Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas about admin 
istration applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy making, plannie 
controlling, and organizing. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin! 
tration 201 and Health Care Administration 203 (Spring day) 


intzig 
207 Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Gint7* 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation and pror 
lem-solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, analyzir® | 
reporting, and using information that can be made available to a 
istrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions (Fall—as # 
ranged ) 


209 Health Care Economics (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Characteristics of th pr 
ers and providers of health care, health prepayment and insurane™ tv | 
grams, impact of social and economic factors on the health care ! | 


tion. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) | 


e consul 


212 Planning and Constructing Health Care Facilities (3) pect 
„cific 98 | 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regional and specific g, pur 
of long- and short-term health care planning, designing, constructing: ii 


* in 
chasing, equipping, and supplying. Prerequisite: Health Care Adm 
tration 202 and 203. (Spring—day ) : 

DES n inti 
213 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) z ship 


= ; i PS owners" | 
Various patterns of hospital and health care such as church “industrial 


proprietary, group practice, Salvation Army, governmental, ! tics | 
unions, nursing homes, community, and their special characteris 
(Fall or spring—as arranged) dt 
^ cb Qua? | 
2 Medical Science and Medical Terminology (3-3) stud? 
- : ^ i . es a”. 
Fundamentals of medical science and medical essentials. Include and the 
of terms related to all areas of medical science, hospital service 
paramedical specialties. (Academic year—evening ) 


221-2 


4nd! 
. uan 
223-24 Introduction to Health Records Administration (3—3) Q r 


m 
n : : y of " 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). — he 
ical records, report preparation, coding and indexing procedures recor 


: ^ : ica 
methods of securing and preserving medical records, and medi 
practices and procedures. (Academic year—evening ) stall 
5^5 ss n | 
225-26 Health Records Administration (3—3) dr 


te 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). pet 
niques and qualitative analysis and ethics pertaining to medic? acili 
Problems encountered in medical record departments in medica 
(Academic year- -evening ) 
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229 Health Records Administration Internship (3) Staff 
Four-month internship in approved medical facilities under qualified med- 
ical records administrators who provide practical experience and practice 
in the use of their standard equipment. 


250 Administration for Mental Care (3) Staff 
Special characteristics of administration required in mental hospitals, psy- 
chiatric sections of general hospitals, mental health clinics, and others. 
(As arranged) 


253-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) 
(Formerly Health Care Administration 153—54) 
Primarily for students who wish an over-all knowledge of organization 
and procedures used in health care policies, hospitals, and long-term care 
facilities. Not open to Master's candidates in Health Care Administration. 
Students wishing to take the course for credit must take additional work. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


260 Administration for Long-term Care Facilities (3) Rojo 


Survey of medical and nursing procedures designed for administrators of 
long-term care facilities including nursing homes and facilities for the aged. 


(Fall—day) 


261 Business Procedures for Long-term Care Facilities (3) Rojo 


Special application to administration of facilities for long-term care, in- 


cluding nursing homes and homes for the aged. (Spring—evening) | 
265-66 Readings in Long-term Care Administration (3—3) Staff 
Advanced studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term care 
facilities, including nursing homes, homes for the aged, and others. 
(As arranged ) 
267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) Tibbitts, Taves 
Special characteristics of the elderly with which administrators of long- 
term care facilities should be acquainted. (Fall—day and evening) 
2 a 3 : r 
270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) Staff 
Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other graduate 
Students with consent of instructor. (Fall or spring—as arranged; sum- 
mer 1967) 
285-86 R : , fe "ou ; 1 
eadings in Health Care Administration (3—3) Staff 
Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care | 
administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students | 
by arrangement. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967—Health 
Care Administration 286) | 
2 | 
87 Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (3) Staff 


Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students by arrangement. | 
(Fall or spring—as arranged) 


288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Staff | 
Selected administrative issues and problems arising in health care facility | 
situations, (Fall or spring—as arranged) 
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293-94 Rojo 
—95 Residency I (3-3—3) Gibbs, Gintzig, Puntenney, 


saw à Work 
Twelve-month residency, beginning each year June 1 or July l. orl 


i ifi iodic written progress Te 
experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progress Tep 
and a written major report. 


296-97 
—98 Residency II (3-3-3) 


For selected students who take a second twelve-month residency; 
i June 1 or July 1 each year 


Gibbs 
begins 


staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
| 
| í FOURTH GROUP E 
ta 
f 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) May 
| Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general ex: amine 1967) 
| be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summe 1 
i È Sta 
| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Fall and 
| "per s e 1 e 
| Limited to doctoral candidates, May be repeated for credit. ( 
| spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
Hebrew <a 
See “Classical Languages and Literatures.” 
History* —n 
| ec A " 
| RP 


Professors E.L. Kayser, Wood Gray, H.M. Merriman, R.H. Davison: 

Thompson, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey (Chairman), Mario Rodriguez 
Professorial Lecturer R.P. Multhauf ill W. 
| Associate Professors C.J. Herber, R.W. Kenny, H.M. Sachar, P.P. Hill, 


Johnson 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R.B. Simons ind? 
| Assistant Professors Lois Schwoerer, A.D. Andrews II, R.A. Hadley: 
| DePauw 


| Bachelor of Arts with a major in History (Field-of-Study)—Prerequisite: 
and Letters curriculum, page 63, including History 39-40 and 71-72. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 69-73, and the passing of 
major examination at the end of the senior year. ) 
| The major, and the major examination which attests it, is centered On the Weste" 
| the Mediterranean rise, European development, and trans-Atlantic spread O its 
| | Civilization, its interaction with other civilizations in a world context, an 


the His 


» StU 
the $ 
tinuing challenges to the present day. Under the guidance of an adviser eval 


| will arrange his program in History to attain, insofar as possible, a balance y of 
| tion of (1) the rise of civilization in E urope from its Classical origins o 5 5 
| the French Revolution; (2) the historic problems of modern Europe in * ruri 
| industry and ideology since 1789; (3) the political, social, economic, and “e an 
| | forces of the United States in their world setting since 1607; and (4) he” 
| 
| 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67 


Chairman for 1967-68 


| 


HISTORY 253 


development of civilization in the principal areas outside of the North Atlantic com- 
Munity, A six-hour research seminar to give training in fundamental techniques is 
à required part of each major's program and a proseminar (History 199-200) is of- 
fered as a means of integrating the student's understanding of the continuity of West- 
ern civilization in its world context. For details relating to the administration and 
content of the major, see the pamphlet on this subject which is available in the of- 
Ea of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Chairman of 
© Department of History. 
Merican Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended as 
a Senior-year elective for History majors. 
achelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Field-of-Study).— 
Ferequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, see page 63. 
quired: the general requirements, pages 69-73, and the passing of the Latin 
a can Civilization major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordi- 
and field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes political 
— history, economic development, governmental structures and international 
lics oo and the principal literary works and writers of the Latin American repub- 
lo -* he Department of History provides a proseminar (History 197-98) intended 
E" the student in preparing himself for the major examination. For further 
n, > See the pamphlet, which is available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian 
ege of Arts and Sciences. 
cer of Arts in the field of History.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
equivale a major in History (high B average or better ) from this L niversity, or the 
i. *nt, and the approval of the Department. Applicants from other institutions 
in ,,, Present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Advanced Test 
^n E and arrange for at least two of their former professors to write letters of 
!on to the Chairman of the Department of History. 
pri the general requirements, pages 77-79. Of the twenty-four semester 
; required second- and third-group courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 
er be in third- or fourth-group history courses; a maximum of six may be in 
iu. Y related field outside the Department of History as approved by the Depart- 
aster's candidates are responsible for arranging with instructors of second- 
Irses for extra work, in order to receive graduate credit for such courses. 
“ster of Arts in the field of Latin American Civilization.—Prerequisite: the degree 
sity achelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization from this Univer- 
; Or the equivalent. 
he tired: the general requirements, pages 77-79. Course work and the compre- 
lUres and aminations will embrace political and social history, governmental struc- 
of atin onal relations, economic development, and principal literary works 
Ourses m merica. The thesis may be written in any one of these four fields. All 
ot ust be approved in advance by the Adviser. d : 
Bay y of Philosophy fields of study in History; (1) American History (Colonial, 
(Classic ational, Political, Diplomatic, Economic, Social), (2) European History 
atic cal Greek and Roman, Medieval, Early Modern, Modern, Economic, Diplo- 
lo, „~ nglish, French, German, Russian, Balkan, Iberian), (3) Latin American His- 
Eq, ^ olonial, National, Central American, Brazilian), (4) Asian History (Near 
lory, B Modern Chinese, Modern Japanese), (5) Canadian History, (6) Jewish His- 


deeree a (7) History of Science.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the 


Soup cou 


ve exa 


0, . " * . 
l6s. "lor of Philosophy fields of study in American Thought and Culture.—See page 


Oct, , > r , . . 
Rconom;, of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
ics, History, and Political Science. 


Bach 
Ed. E" Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History.—Prerequisite: the 
>n Curriculum, pages 65-66 
*Quireq pet afi 


* the History option and the professional courses listed on pages 96-97. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 


105-6 History of Science (3-3) 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 187 through 190; 
courses 170 through 184; either 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 162 through 166 Pre 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


FIRST GROUP 


staff 


: » ss ; À :« and cul 
Primarily for freshmen. First half: political, social, economic, and 


" pem esent. 
tural history from ancient times to 1715. Second half: 1715 2 s 
Students cannot receive credit for both History 39-40 and 91-74 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967) P 
— 8 " Sta 
71-72 Civilization of the United States (3—3) m 
and € 


Primarily for sophomores. First half: political, social, economic, 1865. 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to ing: 
Second half: 1865 to the present. (Academic year—day and oes 
summer 1967) 


" son 
91-92 World Civilizations (3-3) Thomp 


^ s i f Europ?" 
First half: major civilizations of the world to 1500. Second half: 2 credit 
centric and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot receive 

for both History 39-40 and 91-92. (Not offered 1967-68) 


SECOND GROUP* 


Multhau! 
aces 
T ' r = scien’ 
First half: ancient natural philosophy and growth of rm scien 
through the 17th-18th century scientific revolution. Second hal}: : 


ona : è +. revolution © 
tific development from the mid-18th century to the scientific revol 


ackgroun 
the early 20th century. Prerequisite: History 39-40 or a backgro 
science. (Academic year—evening ) ley 
adle) 
109-10 Ancient History (3—3) N " Bast 
E : : P" a 
Political, social, and intellectual aspects. First half: the ancient d 1967 
and Greece. Second half: Rome. (Academic year—day; sum 
—History 109) * 
w 
" H £ ndre 
111-12 Medieval History (3-3) 3 turies 
Political, social, and intellectual aspects. First half: 4th to lith ¢ summer 
Second half: 11th to 14th centuries (Academic year—day; ` 
1967—History 112) ef 
~ ;oer 
^ No : chwe 
121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) ; issance 
es m : the Rena 
Political, economic, intellectual, and cultural features of the M ents 
14th-16th centuries. Focus on Italy, but with attention to deve 
in France and England. (Fall—day ) 
130 Nationalism (3) 967-68) 
Historical evolution of modern nationalism. (Not offered 1 f 
perte 


s to 

n 
iti : »formatio 
Political, social, and cultural development. First half: Refor 


» safa GiS 
1871. Second half: 1871 to the present. (Academic year—* 


71 
History 
requisite 


is either History 39-40 or a background in a science 


HISTORY 255 


137 History of Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
Russian foreign policy since 1917. Continuity between Tsarist and Soviet 
foreign policy, relation between state diplomacy and communist ideolo- 
gies, disarmament, international organizations, etc. (Fall—day; sum- 
mer 1967) 


139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3) Sachar 
First half: 1914 to the Munich settlement of 1939. Second half: Munich 
to the present. (Academic year—day ) 

141~42 History of France (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural. First half: from earliest times to 1815. Sec- 
ond half: 1815 to the present. (Academic year—day) 

145-46 History of Russia (3-3) Thompson 
Rise and revolution of Russia. First half: the Old Regime, 860-1900. 
Second half: Revolution and Soviet rule, 1900-1960. (Academic year 
—day ) 

“147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period 
following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its im- 
Pact upon the societies of Europe. (Fall—day) 


149.50 x å wem i 

49-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison 
The European state system; diplomatic practices and relations since the 
Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 
and their statesmen. First half: to 1890. Second half: since 1890. Stu- 


dents cannot receive credit for both History 150 and 153. (Academic 
year—day ) 


151. " " 
1-52 History of England and Great Britain (3-3) Kenny 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. 
First half: to 1689. Second half: since 1689. (Academic year—day ) 
153 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 
The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Students 
Cannot receive credit for both History 153 and 150. (Fall—day) 
154 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the pres- 
ent State of Israel, with particular emphasis on European political and 
economic influences. (Spring—day ) 
162 Hi " : 
- History of Spain and Portugal (3) Rodriguez 
1; Politica], social, and cultural aspects. (Fall—day) 
63-64 uy; 
^ History of Latin America (3-3) Rodriguez 
Politica], social, and cultural development. First half: through independ- 


ence. Second half: the national period. (Academic year—day; sum- 
mer 1967—History 164) 


i. 


T inte, 
ty Tde; 
lister in ep ental course offered by the departments of History and Economics. Students may 


er department. 


256 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


` : jrigueZ 
165 History of Brazil (3) - 


Political, social, and cultural aspects (Spring—day ) 


166 History of Mexico (3) 
(Fall—day) 


askett 
170 American Colonial History (3) He 
Settlement of colonies, development of provincial institutions, and 
gence of American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries (SP 
—4day) 
Gra) 


171-72 U. S. Social History (3-3) 
Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of ent 
rian Era, 1607-1861; the Urban-Industrial Era, 1861 to the pres" 
(Academic year—day) 


the Agr^ 


Gray 
173 Representative Americans (3) re- 
T ; > jence, 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, sci pnt 
ligion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. (Fall—day; 
1967) 
Haskell 


175-76 U. S. Political History (3-3) | 
" ; le eal. 
First half: to the Civil War. Second half: Civil War to New De 
(Academic year—day; summer 1967—History 175) 


177 The South (3) 


eate rob 
3 ^ ict; p 
Rise of the plantation system and slavery; intersectional ky 

lems and progress of the New South (Not offered 1967-6 


178 The Civil War (3) ^ 
military: 


Causative factors leading to Civil War; social, political, je 
" long-ran£* 


nomic, and diplomatic aspects of the War; immediate and 
fects on American life (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


179-80 U. S. Economic History (3—3) 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. € tà 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, tra Firs 
tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence- ar^ 
half: 1607-1865. Second half: 1865 to present (Academic Y® 
ning) ill 
iman, 
181-82 U. S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Mer , wil 


Ta ATTE x ^ e dispute jes 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; retar!" 


. 2 ^ an secre. 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of America j; sif" 


hall: ^24) 
of state and diplomatic agents. First half: to 1898. Secon Histor? 18° 
1898. (Academic year—day and evening; summer 196 sma 
Mert 
183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) sessio" 
Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying P* 
(Spring—day ) «malt 
Mer! 
184 Canada and the United States (3) he two y Ene 
the : 
Historical background and main trends in the relationship of nate yea 
lish-speaking peoples of North America (1968-69 and 2 y 
-= students ae 


. 
Interdepartmental course offered by departments of History and Economics 
ister in either department 


HISTORY 257 


187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. (Fall 
—day ) 

189 History of India (3) Thompson 
Civilization of India and her neighbors from the beginnings to independ- 
ence (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of 
the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman 


breakup into the Turkish Republic and other successor states. (Fall— 
day) 
195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) Johnson 


Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural development and 
Social organization. First half: beginnings to about 1800. Second half: 
traditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses to 
miestern cultural influences since mid-19th century. (Academic year— 
ay) 


197... 4 i à ha aana 
7-98 Proseminar: Latin American Civilization (3-3) 
Readings for coordination and review. Open only to majors in Latin 
American Civilization. (Academic year—as arranged) 
199. » 
200 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3—3) Staff 


Limited to senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 
trends in the history of Western civilization in their world setting; repre- 
Sentative selections from the classics of historical literature. Students 
cannot receive credit for both History 199-200 and 201-2. (Academic 
year—day and evening) 


Trp GROUP: 


201.5 
* History and Historians (3-3) Staff 
Students cannot receive credit for both History 201-2 and 199-200. 
| : {Academic year—as arranged) 
203 p 
~ Research Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Departmental approval. (Academic year—as arranged; 
Summer 1967) 
1205- . 
6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 
P Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
(io half: to the mid-1930's. Second half: to the communist take-over 
" 948), (Academic year—day ) 
207 å 
p hiner; Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Ploss 
volution of the communist movement of the Soviet Union. Comintern, 
za minform, and other fundamentals of international communist organi- 
ation, Selected case studies of individual congresses of the CPSU. 
To (Spring—day) 
Onge Wisite 4 
Pat of Ad third- and fourth-group courses: the appropriate second-group preparation and 
or VOS 
Students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


258 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| i : "EA ton 
*208 Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) be de 
ts 


The Communist Third International: its sponsorship of revolution, 


| cline, its subservience to the Soviet State ( Fall—evening ) 
| eth han D Hadley 
209-10 Research Seminar: Ancient History (3—3) ing) 
- . * d aveni 
Prerequisite: History 109-10 or equivalent (Academic year—even 
-Sip : : 3 Andrews 
211-12 Research Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) And N 
| Prerequisite: History 111-12 or equivalent. ( Academic year—day 
i arbe! 
i 241—42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) PE 


Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 


demic year—evening ) 


i ( p 
| 245—46 Research Seminar: Russia and Europe (3-3) Tho 
y: 


Prerequisite: History 145—46 or equivalent. (First half: fall—da 


| mer 1967. Second half: not offered 1967-68.) n 
aviso 
| 249-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History ( 3-3) " e of 
| Prerequisite: History 149 or 150, or equivalent. Reading know; not 
| French or German required. (First half: fall—day. Secon@ ^» 
| offered 1967-68.) ^ 
y :chwoelt 
251-52 Research Seminar: English History (3—3) Kenny; ^: y) 
J , a) 
Prerequisite: History 151-52 or equivalent (Academic year— “4 
i drig“ 
261-62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) e 165; 
. . ^ 3 7 " 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours selected from History 162, 16: 
| 166. (Academic year—day; summer 1967—History 262) gn 
| | 271-72 Research Seminar: U. S. Social History (3—3) offere? 
| | Prerequisite: History 171-72 or equivalent (First half: m 
| 1967-68. Second half: spring—4day.) Haske" 
275-76 Research Seminar: U. S. Political History (3-3) s+ Gaal ay 
Prerequisite: History 175-76 or equivalent (Academic Y 
summer 1967—History 275) ima’ 
^ |; Mert 
281-82 Research Seminar: U. S. Diplomatic History (3-3) _day) 
| Prerequisite: History 181-82 or equivalent. (Academic year - 
: ill, De 
| 283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) HP . day) 
| Prerequisite: History 181-82 or equivalent. (Academic a * il 
remm 5) De Pau 
| | 285-86 Research Seminar: U. S. Early National Period (3-3) De mic ) m 
MI Prerequisite: History 175 or 181, or equivalent. (Acade 
| day) ij 
it y gach? 
| | 291-92 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems (3-3) 
| | (Academic year—day) pavis?” 
i 293-94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) ffered i 
|| | Prerequisite: History 193 or equivalent. (First half: not R 


| | 68. Second half: spring—evening. ) 


. r 
Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


HISTORY 259 


295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
Prerequisite: History 195-96 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of all Master's candidates in history. (Academic year—as 


arranged; summer 1967) 


FOURTH GROUP: 


311-12 Readings in Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 

341-42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) Davison 
(First half: not offered 1967-68. Second half: spring—day.) 

35-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
(First half: not offered 1967-68. Second half: spring—day.) 

3 ossa tgo : 

31-52 Readings in English History (3—3) Kenny 
(First half: not offered 1967-68. Second half: fall—day.) 

36] 


~62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


371. En ^ " : j 
1-72 Readings in American Social History (3-3) Gray 
(Academic year—day; summer 1967— History 372) 
375.. i 
5-76 Readings in U. S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
j (First half: not offered 1967-68. Second half: fall—day.) 
1379... — Lu 
30 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Sharkey 
( Academic year—evening) 
81.. E, ig : ^ i 
82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman 
S (First half: fall—day. Second half: 1968—69 and alternate years. ) 
Rd " r 
96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 
(Academic year—evening ) 
39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Summer 1967) 
399 p; " 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


LI 
Pre 
tn, Quisi, 
e to i 
Pou ot the in third- and fourth-group courses: the appropriate second-group preparation and 
di Tth-groy Structor, 
T 


dates, 


co 4 ; è 
glera urses are limited to graduate students; but they are primarily for doctoral can- 
ther Dart, 
Mental c 
| dePartment ourse offered by departments of History and Economics. Students register in 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 1966-67 
Jawskl 
Kurt London (Director), F.H. Michael (Associate ym 
C.F. Elliott, R.M. Field, Matthew Gallagher, Bernard Gordon, Ww 
Gyorgy, John Hardt, H.C. Hinton, Tao-tai Hsia, Tso-liang Hsiao, W R. plos, 
son, W.H. Kraus, Bela Maday, Lothar Metzl, Vladimir Petrov, Sidney philip 
Nadine Popluiko, Bernard Ramundo, R.B. Thompson, T.P. Thornton, 
True, R.K. White aJ school 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in : viet and 
of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in So ist as 
China studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the a" 
prerequisite to graduate work. 
For description of the objectives and programs of the Inst 


Director), Joseph Ba 


. 145-41. 
itute, see pages 145 


ECONOMICS 
gard 


À icies, 9 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, p om 
problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trac’ prered” 
growth. Workshop: case studies on sector al or problem ame" uivalef^ 
site: graduate status; Economics 101, 102, 133, and 134, 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (4) 


and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) Hardt 
268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (4) in the inst 
' n : » deve ent ! ic 
Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic developmet of economi 
tutional framework of Soviet and other communist processes hines ant 
: . ; `, cs 
development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Europe. Econo 
other communist economies Prerequisite: graduate ^ instructo 
101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; and permission o 
(Spring—evening) Field 
> « 2 SEA t 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3) pevelop 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. 
of the economy under communism. (Fall—evening) piel 
270 Economy of Communist China H (3) f devel?” 


ae ~ i E - ems O 
Continuation of Economics 269, examining critical proble instructo 


ment. Prerequisite: Economics 269 or permission o 
(Spring—evening ) 


EDUCATION 
peo: : Nae." P AE id 
281 Seminar: Education in the Soviet Union (3) I of 
History of Soviet education; comparison of curr 
education; relationship between Soviet education e 
society and citizen Soviet leaders try to create, condition: 
impede their efforts. (Not offered 1967-68) 


Can an 
ent American. 


» ty 
; , Vea 
and Soviet ich foste! . 
ve 


282 Seminar: Education in Communist China (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 261 
GEOGRAPHY 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, in- 
dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multinational popula- 
tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, especially 
Sino-Soviet border. (Fall—evening ) 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 


Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources, 
transportation system, Emphasis on population “explosion”—its distribu- 
tion and significance—and on regional geography, particularly on the 
Sino-Soviet border, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and 
Sinkiang. (Spring—evening ) 


"STORY 


M Hi * -] 

705-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 
East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
First half: to the mid-1930's. Second half: to the communist take-over 
(1948), (Academic year—day ) 


* 

207 Seminar: Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Ploss 
Evolution of the communist movement of the Soviet Union. Comintern, 
Cominform, and other fundamentals of international communist organi- 


zation. Selected case studies of individual congresses of the CPSU. 
(Spring—day ) 


* 

208 Seminar: History of the Comintern (3) Thornton 
The Communist Third International: its sponsorship of revolution, its de- 
Cline, its subservience to the Soviet State. (Fall—evening ) 

$ 

245 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) Thornton 
Research paper on some selected area of modern Russian History. Pre- 

1% requisite: History 145-46 or equivalent. (Fall—day; summer 1967) 
35-9 , 
5 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 


First half: social and intellectual revolution in Modern China: replace- 
Ment of scholar-gentry by 20th century intelligentsia. Emphasis on radical 
Change after 1919, Second half: development of U. S. Far Eastern policy 
Since 1898: with emphasis on coming of World War II, and U. S. policy 


(A'ATd China since 1941. Prerequisite: History 195-96 or equivalent. 
Academic year—day ) 


*346 
Readings in Russian History (3) Thompson 
Ussian 19th and 20th century history. Emphasis on political and in- 


tel x : - 
lectua] movements reflecting the rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle 
Pring—day) 


Roe 


Tetee,,. 
"Quisit,. à 
* aPpro; " 
Priate Second-group preparation and consent of instructor. 


———— t eu — 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


215-16 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Blocs in World Affairs I-II (3-3) Lone 
First half: significant issues of communism, particularly in the Sen 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of "world socialist Sy 
intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on Sino-Soviet dispute. Prered oti 
3 semester hours in modern political theory. Second half: political ami: 
fications of communist movement and its relations with the non-com ei 
nist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international relations 
comparative government. (Academic year—evening ) 
Kraus 


224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) 


Readings of primary and secondary works ranging from pr uisite: 1 
Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninism. Prereq 
semester hours in modern political theory ( Fall—evening) 


225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) 
Crucial theoretical problems, such as nature of revolution, e: iberatio? 
proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and national | 
in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine Prerequisite: 
Science 224 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) " 

ee, ! Gyor?" 

227 Seminar: Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (4) : 

Comparative study of principal political, social, economic ! non 

viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward an " ard 

political integration; impact of Sino-Soviet dispute; U. S, pe (pri 
satellite nations. Workshop: Eastern Europe in world affairs. 

—evening ) 


nstitutionss 
nic 


tro" 
a SAESP sot Society (3) AN 
229 Policies Toward Arts and Humanities in Communist Society e of arts 
Unionization | d im 
Forms an te! 
prerequi?! 
alent. 


Changing role of arts and literature in Soviet Union. | 
and struggle of cultural elite for freedom of expression. 
struments of Party control. Party policies in cultural field. e 
Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures 162, 165, or equ 
(Spring—evening ) Met 


230 Seminar: International Communism (3) stër: cas 
Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques Spring e à «c 
studies. Students may receive credit for the fall semester an (Fa! 
spring semester, but neither semester may be repeated for at 
and spring—evening) . atl 

n 


231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) „muni“ 
Background, development, and status of conflict with 
movement; emphasis on role of Chinese communists. , 
mester hours selected from History 187; Political Science 


, 


equivalent. (Spring—day ) pash% 
: . n acia hite, 
232 Seminar: International Communications (3) m „tional P 
1 fa n? . 
East-West perspectives. History and theory, image em wor 
terns, communication in communist orbit and between 1t ? 
(Fall—day ) gilio" 
~] . ~ 1 " tat Kc 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) ocioeco nj 
Theoretical and historical bases of Soviet political system; ie pment à 
setting of its formation; nature and role of the Party, gc 
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mass organizations; selected problems of domestic and foreign policy. Pre- 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 145-46, Political Science 


112, or equivalent. (Fall—day) 


234 Soviet Political Process (3) Ploss 
(Replaces former Political Science 234 Seminar: Soviet Internal Policy) 
Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental events on Soviet 
organization, and administration of Soviet social, economic, nationality, 
and military policies; application of these polices by leaders to maintain 
power. (Spring—day ) 


*237 Chinese Law (3) Hsia 
Survey of history of Chinese law and its social background; Western im- 
pact toward end of Manchu Dynasty; legal concepts and institutions of 
the Chinese Republic from 1912 until the communist take-over in 1949. 
Philosophy and development of communist legal system from Kiangsi- 
Yenan period to present. (Spring—as arranged ) 


1238 Soviet Law (3) Ramundo 


Concept of "socialist legality"; legal relationship of individual to state and 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procdure; 
international law. (Fall—as arranged ) 


2 b ; 24 : 
253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 
Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo- 
lution, under national government, and under communism. Emphasis on 
the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from His- 
tory 187; Political Science 101, 194; or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) Michael 

Interuniversity research. colloquium of faculty members of the Institute 

| for Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disci- 

| Plines concerned with the study of modern China. Critical discussions of 

research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Advanced grad- 

uate students admitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and 
Spring—day ) 


5 
255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) London, Gyorgy 


Interuniversity research colloquim of faculty members of the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
Concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Critical discus- 
sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Ad- 
vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group. 

(Fall and spring—day) 


257 Semi : 
Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) Thornton 
amination of international communist policy for, and communist par- 
| —— lès in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin 


e? Law 44 (2). G ; 
2). Graduate students registering for Political Science 237 make special ar- 


ler ho ats wi 
th ; Bet. 
t hour, the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes- 


Mme 
Tan, as Law 473 Q) 


ter ho Ents with Graduate students registering for Political Science 237 make special ar- 
Ur, the instr 


ictor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes- 


264 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


nalism; de- 


America. Basic communist concepts of imperialism and natio t «di 
nts of SUS 


| velopment and current application of Soviet and Chinese variar 
| egy and tactics for "national liberation." (Spring—evening ) 
| i : — "T 3 Gyorgy 
258 Seminar: Communist Parties in Noncommunist World (3) ee 
x ; "B : arti ance 
Movements and ideological variations of communist parties of e 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West P4 Nott 
nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East an 
| African nations. (Fall—day) | 
| akt " . ^ inton | 
| 265 Chinese Communist Policy Process (3) H 


Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalities of po 
shifting locus of power, interrelationship of domestic and foreign p a 
| crucial decisions and their implementation, formulation of policy, out 

| l (Fall—evening) | 


: LU m i Elliott 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 


iet 

3 A e: iortiuna Sovi? 

External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives æ, othef 

leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, economic 
c 


countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign Mes 
relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from History ^^" 
46, or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy Process) world 
Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-wal, socio” 


: E s : on So* 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Empia as kaniz?” 


: x - : l 
logical and anthropological forces which have contributed to s offer® 
i tion" of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course à; (Fall 
i | the concentration will be on one or two selected countries. 
l evening) her 
e 
eer Aposto : : jallag 
WII 288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) he jin 


;on tO 
: . = , , with attention ©. 
i] Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with atten ^ icy 
tra-Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet mile evening) 


| significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. (Fa 


‘aton 
| ) Hint? 
| 294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) pie gn 

per e 
| Readings, research, and discussion on contemporary political P Kore? 
relevant historical background of Japan, North and South 
(1968—69 and alternate years) pinton 
i 
295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) e Comm" 
Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign polen pele 
nist China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be po (Sprint 
vant background, such as Political Science 253, desirable. 


M day) pinto” 
296 Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern International 

| Politics (3) South ax 
| 1 - . in SO jan 
| Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle - AS 
Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, developme 90-50" 
| communist states, local communist parties since World War ^» 

I rivalry. (Fall—evening ) 
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298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Gordon 
(Replaces former Political Science 298 Sino-Soviet Relations in Southeast 
Asia) 


Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and conflicting 
interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United States, 
Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and development 


of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening) 
PSYCHOLOGY 
259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 
with communist countries. (Fall—day) 


SL 
^VIC AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


C 
HINESE (MANDARIN ) 


163 Chinese Literature in Translation (3) Shih 


General survey of the development of Chinese Literature from ancient 
times to present. Major works will be studied in terms of their historical 
development. (Fall—day) 


SLAVIC 


l ; 
61-62 Russian Culture (3-3) Olkhovsky 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual reports on 
assigned topics. (Academic year—evening ) 

165 Soviet Literature (3) Popluiko 


Survey of major literary figures, movements, and styles. Revolution and 
" impact on literature and writers. Revival of psychological novel, short 
Story, contemporary poetry—in English. (Fall—evening ) 


ltalian 
Ma 


Ro 
mance Languages and Literatures." 


I 
“temnational Affairs 
T 


Pubji 
lic and International Affairs." 


Journalism* 


Associate Professor R.C. Willson (Chairman) ill 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H.L. Coppenbarger, J.E. Eisen, Daniel Gc 
lieb, F.L. Dennis, T.R. Smith, Charles Warren 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.R. Berg, H.E. Paine, R.D. Woodward 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental) Prerequisite: LE. 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including English 51-52 or 71-72, History 
72, Political Science 5-6, and Journalism 71-72. 

Required: 

(1) The general requirements, pages 69—73. vg: (a) 

(2) Twenty-four hours of second-group courses in Journalism, as follows: 137, 
Journalism 111, 196, 198; (b) nine hours chosen from Journalism 121, 133, 
139, 151; (c) six hours chosen from Journalism 115, 116, 140, 145, 146. 

(3) Twelve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the m 
adviser, in one other department of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
dents selecting science may take courses in more than one department. ded 95 

American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommence 
a senior-year elective for Journalism majors. 


ajor 


FIRST GROUP 
willso® — 


71-72 Journalism in American Society (3—3) polit- 
z : SS te n] 
First half: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation : . 
ical, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. Seco medis- 
mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on 
government relations. (Academic year—day and evening) 


SECOND GROUP 


arge! 
111 Reporting (3) Coppe 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. (Fall—day; spring—ev® " 
7 sat b i 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppe? pub- 


a : ; jal for 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material f (Not 
lication; evaluation of news: page layouts; newspaper make-up. 

Offered 1967-68 ) , 
paint 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) ns 
J s. house org? 


Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, ` dustry: 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and in 
(Spring—evening) 


willso? | 


in 
. dent i 
Free-lancing magazine articles, material obtained through indepen 
vestigation. (Fall—day) | 


121 Feature Writing (3) 


125 Science Writing (3) 


Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring—evening) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Eisen 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Spring—4day) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Gottlieb 
Coverage and writing of federal government news from the point of view 
of the press association. (Fall—day ) 

139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Warren 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. (Fall 


evening) 


140 Photojournalism (3) Smith 


Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration and story angle, 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, editing, 
technique, cropping for effective reproduction. (Spring—evening) 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) Berg 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen- 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. 
Case histories of successful programs. (Fall—evening) 

146 Government Information (3) 


Growth of information activities in government and the role of the in- 


formation specialist. Writing and editing for government information op- 
erations, (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


151 Editorial Writing (3) 
Writing editorials on public affairs. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


196 Seminar (3) Willson 
For journalism majors only. Research in areas relating journalism to sec- 
ondary fields of study. (Spring—as arranged) 

198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
lempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and the 
Newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
lic characters, right of privacy. (Fall—evening) 


Linguistics Graduate Study — 


Co 

i MMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 1966-67 

ne: Jr. (Chairman), J.A. Frey, P.F. Gallagher, J.C. King, G.E. McSpad- 
: N.D. Nelson, C.W., Pettit, Helen Yakobson 


field ; taduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental Master of Arts 
literatur Inguistics, which is directed by the departments of Germanic Languages and 
à Mens? Romance Languages and Literatures, and Slavic and Oriental Languages 

~~ atures, Interested students should consult the Chairman of the Committee 


Inguist; > E 
guistic Study and the chairman of the department concerned. Occasionally a 
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: : 1 : : “rench, 
student is accepted with an undergraduate major in a language other than Fre 


German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, or Spanish 
Students may elect Linguistics in the fields of Germanic Languages and Litera : 
and Romance Languages and Literatures toward the degree of Doctor of Philosoph? 
There is no undergraduate major in the field of I inguistics. be. 
The candidate’s program will normally be selected from the following cour ø: 
Students are urged to consult the Committee and the appropriate catalogues © 


atures 


ni- 
cerning courses which can be taken under the agreement for the Consortium of U 
versities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
pin 
161 Language and Culture (3) Le 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Rubin 
163 Language Problems in Developing Nations (3) cker 
193 Anthropological Methods (3) g 
261 Field Methods in Sociolinguistics (3) 
ENGLISH 
lee 
125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Alle 
23-24 Old English (3-3) 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) p 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) King 
209-10 Old High German (3-3) Allee 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) King 
223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) A Alle? 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) King, King 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-3) 
MATHEMATICS 
n 
Nelso 
= Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) suff 
22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) staf 
i Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Nelso” 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
PHILOSOPHY 
a th 
Grif 
122 Advanced Logic (3) schlag”! 


196 Philosophy of Language (3) 
PSYCHOLOGY 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


FRENCH 
103 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Vigneras 
212 Historical French Grammar (3) Vigneras 
213-14 Old French (3-3) Vigneras 
SPANISH 
103 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) McSpadden 
212 Historical Spanish Grammar (3) McSpadden 
214 Old Spanish (3) McSpadden 
GENERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
270 Experimental Phonetics (3) McSpadden 
279 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) McSpadden 
SLAVIC AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
C len 
HINESE (MANDARIN ) 
125 Chinese Linguistic Structure (3) Lu 
126 Comparative € 'hinese-English Linguistic Structure (3) Lu 
SLAVIC 
125 Russian Linguistic Structure (3) Child 
126 Comparative Russian-English Linguistic Structure (3) Child 
d Old Church Slavonic (3) Key 
21 206 Readings in Old Russian Literature (3) Key 
E16 History of the Russian Literary Language (3-3) Key 
Sp 
FECH AND DRAMA 
101 Phonetics (3) Hillis 
1 Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) Pettit 
176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) Monsees 
x 9 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) Bowling 
281550 Advanced Speech Pathology (3) Hillis 
~82 Clinical Audiology (3-3) Herer 
^ 4 Experimental Phonetics (3) Hillis 
^ 3 Language and Speech of the Hearing Handicapped (3) Monsees 
“71 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Pettit and Staff 
? Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 
Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 


Mathematics* Tu E 


Professors N.D. Nelson (Chairman), T.P.G. Liverman, N.A. Wiegmann Blum 

Professorial Lecturers W.H. Marlow, D.M. Dribin, Thomas Saaty, Joseph 

Associate Professors W.A. Smith, Hewitt Kenyon, R.Z. Vause 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P.J. Kalman 

Assistant Professors Paul Sadagursky, Dagmar Henney, Ruth Bari, LI 
M.D. Green, Irving Katz, E.A. Stone 


. Glick: 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers Mabel Morris, A.J. Ziffer, J.N Snyder, GJ 
| Etgen, Jeuel LaTorre, R. P. Pikul 
Instructor James McPherson 
. rt 
| Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (DIN 
| mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec" 
pages 63-64. semes” 
I Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, twenty-four $ 
| ter hours of Mathematics of approved second- and third-group courses. ) d with 
| Master of Arts in the field of Mathematics. -Prerequisite: a Bachelor s degre 
| a major in Mathematics at this University, or the equivalent. 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. artment 
| Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 267-69 and the depa s, an 
| of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures 
Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures. t Mat- 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Mathematics: Algebra (Finite Gro 
rix Theory), Analysis (Functional, Generalized Functions), Measure and "€ e 
Logic, and General Topology.—See pages 77-78, 79-80, for requirements 
degree. jsite: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics —Prerea™! 
| the Education curriculum, pages 65-66. age 


( i ) , „d on P 
| | Required: the Mathematics option and the professional courses listed ¢ 
96-97. 


| FIRST GROUP: staf 
| 3 College Algebra (3) yea! 


i «teas One 
Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite" ‘Fall and 
each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 
spring—day and evening; summer 1967) staf 
| 6 Plane Trigonometry (3 : 
| g etry (3) of high scho? 


| ei í 
| Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year for)- 
| 


i i : re 
geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration tho 


| (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) staf 

| 9 General Mathematics I (3) ence Ne 

" iné u i 

| | For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sed ropo“! 


merals and numbers, number bases, mathematical system g 
| tional logic and truth values. Prerequisite: two years pet 67) 
| | mathematics. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summe staf 


| 10 General Mathematics II (3) fon 
| aphs, 


s, pes boo! 


n + . r 
Number systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, 8 


academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. take 9 pisc 


| 
| | * Staff of Instruction for the 
| | or Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 15, 21, or 27 are required tO 


t New students registering f. 
| examination. 
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MATHEMATICS 271 


tions, introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 9 
(Fall—evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


15 Finite Mathematics I (3) Staff 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school mathematics. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; 


summer 1967) 


16 Finite Mathematics II (3) Staff 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear pro- 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 15. 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


21 Calculus I (3) Staff 


Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation of algebraic 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or two 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one- 


half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and spring 
—day and evening; summer 1967) 
22 Calculus II (3) Staff 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applica- 
tions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration. Prerequisite: 


Mathematics 21. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 

by 

?3 Calculus III (3) Staff 
Vector concepts, improper integrals, polar coordinates, infinite series, and 
solid geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. (Fall and spring—day 
and evening; summer 1967) 

5 x 

74 Calculus IV (3) Staff 


Multiple integration and partial differentiation with applications, line and 
Surface integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


y ~ 

27 Calculus I and II (6) Staff 
The equivalent of Mathematics 21 and 22. (Not offered 1967-68) 

> 

28 Calculus III and IV (6) Staff 


The equivalent of Mathematics 23 and 24. (Not offered 1967-68) 


l " 
01 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


Development of propositional and predicate calculi, basic semantic con- 
cepts, elementary intuitive set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: 


Mathematics 24 or Philosophy 121. (Fall—evening) 

102 : : i 
Fundamental C oncepts of Mathematics (3) Nelson 
Axiom 


Ed atic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, foundations of the 
ez . , isi i issi i 
E number system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permission of in- 
Structor, (Spring—evening ) 


Athen. » 

Made matics 24 is 

Math, Or Mathe is prerequisite to all second-group courses, Exception to this regulation may be 
ei matics 101, 122, and 124. Students anticipating a substantial concentration in 


mati 
C$ sho 
uld c 
ld consult with the Department about early completion of these courses 
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| e Cenyon 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) ` p 
| Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
evening) 
| e Nn at " staff 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 967) 
Differential equations, linear algebra. (Fall—evening; summer 1 4 
ars St 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) pe 
| Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial differential equations. 
I requisite: Mathematics 111. (Spring—evening; summer 1967) 
| Saaty 


113 Graph Theory (3) 
| Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs; shortest p 
| l ton circuits; incidence, circuit, and cut-set matrix relations; CO 
lems; network flow. (Summer 1967) 


aths; Hamil 
loring Pro 


Vaus? 
120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) 


(1968-69 and alternate years) 


staf 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
(Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 


staff 
123 Linear Algebra (3) 


9 : x .venin£ ) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 122. (Fall—day; spring—evening f 
St 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) seat at 
: " »auivalence 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equiva’ei ^ eve 


x : : i ; dd spring 
E rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. (Sp 
ning; summer 1967) 
| > : * 
T 127 Foundations of Geometry (3) Not 
à . J :eometry. 
Alternative postulational developments of Euclidean geome 


| Euclidean geometries. (Not offered 1967—68) 


staf 
| 134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 142. (Spring—day ) - 
pribi” 
| 135 Projective Geometry (3) 
(Fall—evening) 
: suff 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) asis 0" 
lus, empha or 


1 
| Review and extension of elementary one-variable calcu 20, 
| the theoretical foundations. Prerequisite: Mathematics imer 1967) 
| | equivalent. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; sun m 
iA | 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


| 140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 49 or edi 
| | Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Mathematics 13 
} | lent. (Spring—evening; summer 1967) staf 
| 142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) 
| | Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. (Fall—evening) Marlo* 
li 
| 


MATHEMATICS 


154 Difference Equations (3) 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 
(Fall—evening; summer 1967) 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 
(Academic year—evening) 
220 Theory of Numbers (3) 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 
237-38 Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) 
(Academic year—evening) 
243-44 Numerical Analysis (3-3) 
(Academic year—evening) 
249 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


250 Measure and Integration (3) 


273 


Staff 


Staff 


Nelson 


Vause 


Glick 


Marlow 


Henney 


Lebesgue measure and integration, measure and integration in abstract 


Spaces, the Daniell integral. (Spring—evening; summer 1967) 


251-55 Real and Abstract Analysis (3—3) 


Elements of topology; filters, compactness, metric spaces. 


Liverman 
Continuity 


and double limits. Banach and Hilbert spaces. Vector to vector func- 
lions; implicit function theorem. Prerequisite: Mathematics 106, 124, and 


140; or equivalent. (1968—69 and alternate years) 


54 Topics in Nonlinear Mathematics (3-3) 
(Not offered 1967-68) 


253. 


" 
255 Differential Geometry (3) 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 
256 Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (3) 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 
257 Lie Groups (3) 
(Spring— evening) 
" 
258 Group Representations (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68) 


259 Advanced Topics in Group Theory (3) 


| (1968-69 and alternate years) 


2 1 
61 Generalized F unctions and Operational Methods (3) 


Saaty 


Dribin 


Dribin 


Katz 


Katz 


Liverman 


T á P : r n 
heory of generalized functions in one variable; operational calculus of 
generalized functions: applications to differential equations and Fourier 


analysis, 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 140. (Fall—evening) 


_< wo a o 
-opn see 
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| : 'erman 
262 Advanced Operational Methods (3) Live 


Generalized functions on test spaces of analytic functions; operational 
calculus in several variables; applications to partial differential and e 
volution equations of applied mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics ^ 
(Spring—evening) 

Katz 
fields; theory 9f 
in Gaus 


265-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) 
Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and ; 
finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory 


| i " „matics 144 
| sian domains, and groups with operators. Prerequisite Mathema 
| and 124, or equivalent. (Academic year—4day ) 
Katz 
267 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) d 
| y . ang), 8 
| ion ring/» * 


Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces over à division 
| | vanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups and rin 
topics as time allows, Prerequisite: Mathematics 124 and an € ; 
knowledge of groups, rings, and fields. (1968-69 and alternate 


gs, spec? 
jementary 
years 


268 Calculus of Variations (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


270 Tensor Analysis (3) 
(Summer 1968) 

272 Hilbert Space (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) staff 

277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


f sast 
' 279-80 Theories of Optimization (3-3) 


| (1968—69 and alternate years) 


| 281-82 General Topology (3-3) 
(1968—69 and alternate years) 
| ilte e ye Green 
283 Topological Groups (3) 
(Fall—day) pari 
| 285 Algebraic Topology (3) 
| Fall—d: t 
| (Fa ay) Taam 
287-88 Functional Analysis (3—3) 


(Academic year—evening ) 


| 291—92 Seminar (3-3) 


| (Academic year—as arranged) staf 
| | 295 Reading and Research (3) 

| May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as * 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Wa (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


wrranged ) 


staf 


* Appointment effective September, 1967 


MICROBIOLOGY 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1967) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Microbiology * 


Professors A.M. Griffin, Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairman), L.J. 
Griffith (Visiting) 
moe rial Lecturers F.B. Gordon, Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Immunology) 
Sistan, Enefezori Rudolph Hugh, L.F. Affronti 
Ssist rofessor. Melvin Reich 
ant Professorial Lecturer P.J. Price 
€Cturer E p. Speck 


Master of Science 


from thi in the field of Microbiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
OF Zo "à University, or the equivalent, with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 

LOO ; T 
Ogy. The undergraduate program must include the following courses or 


*quiv; EVE 
alent: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11-12, 51-52; Mathematics 21, 22 


EL TE concurrently with the graduate program); Physics Ed 
üde Gf the general requirements, pages 77-79. The thirty semester hours must 
Bid p; not presented for admission) Microbiology 211 and 212, 293-94, 299 
biology hie ratty 221-22. The remaining courses are to be selected from Micro- 
ica] EL 217, 225, 227, 230, 231, and 233. The student with much microbiolog- 
Cytolo ound may substitute for credit one or more courses from the following: 
209| D Tinatics, cell physiology, entomology, histology, biostatistics, and proto- 
t is not always possible to arrange courses and research so that the stu- 
oí : assured of completing all required work in one academic year. 
Im hoc) f Philosophy fields of study in Microbiology: Determinative Bacteriology, 
"robia lemistry, Immunology, Microbial Chemistry, Microbial Pharmacology, Mi- 
Ments f tysiology, Mycology, and Virology.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for require- 
Or the degree, 


inc] 


2 " 
21 Microbiology (4) Staff 


Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, and viruses. Prerequisite: any biological lab- 
Oratory science, Chemistry 51-52 (prerequisite for Medical Technology 
students: Chemistry 22, 51). Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$16. (Fall—as arranged) 


2 à 
12 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) Staff 


Continuation of 211 with emphasis upon the harmful activities of micro- 
las pismis, Prerequisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent. Laboratory 
ee for nonmedical students, $16. (Spring—as arranged ) 


all 


aff of 
Instr. i 
uction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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Price 


variations. 


I 214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) 


Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic 


LI 
| Prerequisite: Microbiology 211 and 212. (Spring—as arranged) 
Staff 
| 217 Advanced Mycology (4) »1 
so pre 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Advanced study of fung 
requisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent. Laboratory fee for nonm 
students, $16. (Fall—as arranged) 


Affronti, Reich 


225 Microbial Chemistry and Physiology (3) - 
of various 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Biochemical features 0! hose 
microorganisms—especially bacteria—described and compared with tos 
of the animal cell. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221-22 or equiva on 

Microbiology 211 or equivalent is recommended. Laboratory fee for n at’ 
| medical students, $16. (1967-68 and alternate years: fali—a* 
ranged) 


i, Reich 
227 Microbial Pharmacology (3) Affronti, Rev 


i 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Interactions of drugs e 
croorganisms—action of drugs on microbes, resistance of microbes, 
drugs, metabolism of drugs by microbes. Prerequisite: Microbiology 16. 
or permission of instructor Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
(1968-69 and alternate years: fall—as arranged) 


staff 


230 Statistics (2) 


, of 
Is ems 
For graduate students. Application of statistical methods to pro 
microbiology. Prerequisite: elementary college algebra. (>p 
i arranged) 

t 
| parlet 
| 231 Immunology and Immunochemistry (4) men? 

* a Ter: J 0 
| | Advanced immunologic theory. Demonstration of serological pher dents 
| Prerequisite: Microbiology 211. Laboratory fee for nonmedica 
| $16. (Fall—as arranged ) 
r * obbi? 
| 233 Biology of Viruses (4) E rick: 
^ ‘enses ane ^. 
Lectures and laboratory for graduate students. Study of viruses modii 
| ettsiae. Prerequisite: Microbiology 211. Laboratory fee for n 
| students, $16. (Fall—as arranged) h 
| i Hus 
| 235 Systematic Bacteriology (3) c 95 
| ji enclatur 


| History of bacterial classification. International rules of nom u 

| applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based uisi 

| lationships. Survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. " 
Microbiology 212 or equivalent. (Fall—as arranged) 


M pug’ 


Bacteriology (2) du 
d ualified gr? 


teriology: 


N 
n 
— 


| | Primarily an elective course for medical students; open to d 
ate students. Lectures on clinical situations involving bac 
(Fall—day) 


255 Virology (2) 


Primarily an elective course for medical students; open to qu 


: ion 0 
ate students. Parallel to Microbiology 251, with substitution 


| for bacteria. (Fall—day) 


MUSIC 277 


257 Immunology (2) Parlett, Affronti 


Primarily an elective course for medical students; open to qualified gradu- 
ate students. Emphasis on applied immunology in medical situations. 
(Fall—day ) 


293-94 Staff Seminar (1-1) Staff 
For graduate students. Bi-weekly throughout the year. (Academic 
year—as arranged) 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for 
credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
2 M 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1967) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Music 


arte Professor George Steiner (Chairman) 
Sistant See eer. Robert Parris | — 
tudio Le rofessorial Lecturers Cecelia Porter, Judith Marshall, Neil Tilkens 
ure: in Applied Music N.O. Scribner, Jr., John Stephens, Margaret 
e Jule Zabawa, Mark Thomas, Marian McNabb, Constance Russell, 
ney Forrest, Peggy Reinburg, R.C. Rice, R.O. White 


al of Arts with a major in (1) Music History and Literature, (2) Music 

curriculum (3) Applied Music (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 
equired. ae" 63, or equivalent, including Music 5-6. i 

131-35. E" in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, Music 103-4 and 
*quivalent minimum of four semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidence of 
lows. experience); twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses as fol- 
i 
wie cite, Major in Music History and Literature.—Twelve semester hours of 
Music Th Ory and Literature courses, six hours of Applied Music, and six hours of 

Cory courses. 

Courses, «ins major in Music Theory.—Twelve semester hours of Music Theory 
(Other in: * hours of Music History and Literature courses, and six hours of piano 
Met), strument or voice if departmental requirements for proficiency in piano are 


3. F, 

: or H 2 G , * * * 
field o fhe major in Applied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied Music in 
hours Specialization, senior recital, six hours of Music Theory courses, and six 

usic History and Literature courses. 
DT 
of In 
Struction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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` ting, OF 
"n f te Th , 'omposition, Conducting, © 
Master of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composit major in 


' t zraduate 
Applied Music.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with ai pre om History a 
one of the following, at this University, or the equivalent: (1) Music 7 
Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music 


" s of 
71-79. The thirty semester hour 


Required: the general requirements, pages (299-300) are as 


required second- and third-group course work including a thesis 
LOWS: 
sli In the field of Music Theory.—Eighteen semester hours of Music 
Literature and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and 
onstrating research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques. c History 
2. In the field of Music Composition.—Eighteen semester hours of Music creative 
and Literature and Music 7 heory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and (chamber 
thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared for performance K includ- 
music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral accompanimen 
ing a written theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of the work. , and Lit 
3. In the field of Conducting.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History $$ not 
erature and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and à — require 
strating research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques The 
ments also include an acceptable public conducting performance. „d Music in the 
4. In the field of Applied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied ! ^n orche* 
area of concentration (piano, harpsichord, organ, voice, a bowed string O istory an 
tral woodwind instrument), twelve hours of Music Theory and Music .rformane 
Literature courses. The thesis area consists of (1) a public recital or Per sentative 
before a designated committee—such a recital or performance must be rer accepté 
of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed on a professiona 4 music? 
artistic level, including verbal historical and analytical lecture notes On C eformance 
content of the program; (2) demonstrated leadership in an ensemble H eheoretiC® 
(opera or oratorio for voice); and (3) a written report on some approve 
area related to the student's concentration. »rerequisité: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Music.—Prered 
Education curriculum, pages 65—66. 


History and 
a thesis dem 


ash 955001 
Required: the Music option and professional courses listed on pages 96 
MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP ris 
ar 
NO ilkens. P 
3 Music Appreciation I (3) Steiner, Ev am 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; imet 961) 
materials of music. (Fall and spring—day and evening; ilker 
: bid Steiner; 
4 Music Appreciation II (3) of selecte 
A sis 
Survey of musical forms, structures and textures; aural ana) 
literature. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
SECOND GROUP rte! 
ar PO 
f Steiner; 
103-4 History of Music (3-3) Christia? 
Development of music in the Western World from the early 
to the present. (Academic year—day; summer 1967) partis 
105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 1600 to 1750 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 


(Not offered 1967-68) 
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106 Music of the Classic Period (3) Tilkens 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Fall—day) 

107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Marshall 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert 
through the 19th century. (Spring—day ) 

108 Music of the 20th Century (3) Steiner 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th 
century. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of rep- 
resentative works. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
representative works. (Fall—day) 

121 The Opera (3) Marshall 


Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works. 
(Fall—day; summer 1967) 


125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Tilkens 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard litera- 
ture from the 16th century to the present. (Spring—day ) 


MUSIC THEORY 
FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Elements of Music (3-3) izha 
First half: notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, 
Sight-singing. Second half: elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and 
armonic dictation. (Academic year—day) 
$- 
6 Elementary Harmony (3-3) Pest 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction and progression; part- 
nting, modulations, figured bass. Prerequisite: Music 1-2 or satisfactory 
ioen" of placement examination. (Academic year—day; summer 


$ 
"COND GROUP 


131.3 
` Ademend Harmony (3-3) Parris 
Rear in harmonic writing and analysis, realization of unfigured bass, 
E chords, elementary 18th century counterpoint. Prerequisite: Mu- 
~6 or equivalent. (Academic year—4day) 
35 
Counterpoint (3) Parris 


S f 5 
tudy and Practice of early contrapuntal techniques. (Fall—day) 
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à Parris 
| 137 Orchestration (3) 
| Instrumental scoring. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 
1 Parris 
| 138 Form and Analysis (3) sprin 

Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. (spr 

—day) 

, Steiner 

151 Conducting (3) |vsis 

r . N aye 

| Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, Pluctinf 
i and interpretation of selected musical literature; practice In con 

(Spring—day ) 
| 
| THIRD GROUP 
i partis 
| 231-32 Composition (3-3) 

(Academic year—as arranged) , 
| parris 
| 235 Advanced Counterpoint (3) 
| (Spring—as arranged) d 
| " " Steine 
| 251 Advanced Conducting (3) í 

Sta 
| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Academic year—as arranged) 

| APPLIED MUSIC 
ary fee ® 


: ^ P : »ment i 
| All Applied Music courses may be repeated for credit. The supp d esso 
| | waived for full-time music majors. One-semester hour courses are individu: out 


^ „mester! 
| of % hour a week; supplementary fee, $40. Two-, three-, Or six-sem emet 
| courses are individual lessons of 1 hour a week; supplementary fee, $80. E rac 
ter hour courses include lessons, supervised ensemble preparation, and req 
tice 15 hours a week. 
| FIRST GROUP 
1 
Three hours of practice are required for each semester hour. Tilke™ 
ie i 
| 11 Piano (1) Tolson, McNabb, Russell, 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) Tilke/* 
| ` ; 
| | 12 Piano (2) Tolson, McNabb, Russell, 
| (Fall and spring—as arrange 
|| spring—as arranged ) zabaw? 
| | 13 Voice (1) 
n (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) L 
V | im Zaba" 
| 14 Voice (2) 
I (Fall and spring—as arranged ) pice 
| nburg 


15 Organ (1) Scribner, Rei 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
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16 Organ (2) Scribner, Reinburg, Rice 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 

17 Orchestral Instrument (1) Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 

18 Orchestral Instrument (2) Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 

51 Orchestra (1) Steiner 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audi- 
tion before Director. (Fall and spring—evening) 

52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) Steiner 
Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra participation. (Fall 
and spring—evening) 

53 Chorus (1) Zabawa 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
before Director. (Fall and spring—evening) 

54 Chamber Choir (2) Zabawa 
Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation. (Fall and 


spring—evening) 


SECOND GROUP 


a qiie: audition to meet departmental requirements. Required Practice: 5 hours 
SRG a aad Sor irsi sinaat Nour cours TSC eee EE 
111 Piano (1) Tolson, Parris, Russell 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
*112 Piano (2 or 3) Tolson, Parris, Russell 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
113 Voice (1) Zabawa 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
"H4 Voice (2 or 3) Zabawa 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
115 Organ (1) Rice 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
116 Organ (2 or 3) Rice 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
117 ee Instrument (1) Staff 


all and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


"i l 
8 Orchestral Instrument (2 or 3) Staff 
WD (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
music Majors may elect 3 


semester hours of credit. 
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THIRD GROUP 


211 Piano (3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


| 
| 
212 Piano (6) 


(Fall and spring s arranged) 


213 Voice (3) 
| (Fall and spring 
214 Voice (6) 
(Fall and spring 
| ! 215 Organ (3) 


(Fall and spring 


as arranged ) 


s arranged ) 


s arranged) 
216 Organ (6) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Pathology * mE. 


s l), 
aM Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research Experiment? 
F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman berg: 
| Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), J.M. Blum 
E.B. Helwig (Dermatologic Pathology), G.H. Reifenstein W 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Bresk 20 
| Associate Clinical Professors Louis Hansen, J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, 
dore Winship, R.E. Palmer, Henry Scofield 
| Assistant Professors F.S. Jannotta, Gloria Brennan cne O 
| Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos. € ornelia Hoch-Ligeti, | W. FIX, God 
| Guin, E.H. Zeitler, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R. Parkinson, LP ig) 
| win, W.J. Jaffurs, M.A. Weinberger, Floris Garner (Comparative P 
| Clinical Instructors R.L. Davis, P.W. 1 ampert 
| | Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson pool 
| | Bachelor of Science in Medical Te hnology.—Prerequisite: the Medical bie: 
| ogy curriculum, page 65. A 211 ant 
! | Required: the general requirements, pages 69-73, including Microbiology ital: ps 
| | 212, and the following second-group courses offered in the University Hosp 
l thology 115-16, 117 18, and 119-20 


» an 
pathology " 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Pathology Comparative degree 


| 
| 
| $ 
| Ophthalmic Pathology.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 
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115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1—1) Marsh and Staff 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, pathology, and 
medicine to accompany Pathology 119-20. (Academic year—1 hour 
à week) 

117-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh and Staff 


For medical technology students. Theories, principles, and sources of 
error of methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serol- 


Ogy, hematology, and clinical microscopy. (Academic year—4 hours a 
week ) 
119-29 Medical Technology Laboratory (10—10) Marsh and Staff 


Rotation through the University Hospital pathology laboratories: hematol- 
ogy and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks: bacteriology and para- 
sitology, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathol- 
Ogy, 4 weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 

*9 " 
| 201 Pathology (8) Peery, Miller, Breslow, Jannotta 
| Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, and neoplasms. 
Special pathology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and phys- 
ical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. (Fall—12 
hours a week) 


256 Cells—Normal and Pathologic (1) Jannotta, Duryee, Platt 


Normal and abnormal cell structure, function, and reproduction. Prac- 
tical problems of cellular diagnosis in cytogenetics, exfoliative cytology, 


| and bone marrow studies. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in relation to nor- 
mal and selected pathological conditions. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 to 30) Peery and Staff 
Participation in the necroscopy and surgical pathology service. Prerequi- 


site: Pathology 201. Five semester hours of credit for each 4-week pe- 
riod. Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months 
full-time, University Hospital. (Fall or spring—as arranged) 


295 Comparative Pathology (5 to 30) Garner and Staff 


Participation in an active service in veterinary pathology, including both 
Wild and domestic animals. Prerequisite: Pathology 201. Five semester 
hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up to 30 
Semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Armed Forces Institute 


of Pathology. (Fall or spring—as arranged) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| Limited to 


i students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 

ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Summer 1967) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
| (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


E 


uireq 
Course for medical students; open to limited number of graduate students 


Pharmacology * 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), Clarke Davison 

Professorial Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 

Associate Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research) 

Assistant Professors W.P. Weiss, W.R. Jondorf (Research), G.A. Hahn (Re 
search), Philip Klubes (Research), J.A. Straw 


Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of pr 
or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must include the fo 
lowing courses or equivalent: Biological Sciences 1-2; Physics 1-2; Chemistry 11- f 
22, 51-52. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are normally 
recommended but may be taken during the work towards the Master's degree. | ,,, 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Biochemistry 221-^^ 
Physiology 201; Pharmacology 201, 299-300. The remaining courses may be se 


: : ^ : : 221; 

lected from Biochemistry 224, 241; Chemistry 156; Microbiology 211, 225, 4 

233; Pharmacology 267, 269, 272, 279, 281, 282, 283. lecu- 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Pharmacology: Chemotherapy and Mo 


lar Pharmacology, Physiological Disposition of Drugs, Biochemical Pharmaco 
and Drug Evaluation—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. 


fi 

201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Sta 

: ^ sa] stu 
Required course for medical students; open to qualified nonmedical $ 


: x wigs an 
dents. Lectures, laboratory, and conferences on interaction of dro 
biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. | 
site: biochemistry and physiology, or approval of Department. (re 
day) 

B: 
+ * "3* . jeiss 
252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) " of 
, à ; > : we nt O 
Problems in therapeutics, with emphasis on drugs used in treatmen cc 
cus 


cardiovascular and infectious diseases. Students participate in dis 69 an 
and preparation of some lectures. Enrollment limited. (1968- 
alternate years: spring—day) 


ii 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel and oe 

Informal lectures dealing with recent advances and fields of active rese 
in pharmacology. Most of the material is presented by laboratory stu’ 
entists from neighboring institutions. Open to medical and graduale j 
dents. (Spring—day ) 
F. Hahn 

. al 
Current theory on action of drugs especially chemotherapeutic agen 
the molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes O i 
with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, n o 
cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter "t and 
drugs, such as drug interactions and resistance. Open to medica 


graduate students. (Spring—day ) aff 
St 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and yed- 
. . E i m 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. EC altel 
ical students; open to qualified graduate students. (1968-69 an 
nate years: spring—day ) 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 


protein 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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260 Introduction to Statistical Reasoning (1) Weiss and Staff 
Application of statistical methods to biological and experimental ques- 
tions. Emphasis on statistics rather than arithmetic. (Spring—4day) 

*267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) Staff 
Primarily for properly qualified graduate students. (Fall and spring— 
às arranged ) 

*269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Staff 
Recent advances in pharmacology. For those interested in pharmaco- 
logical research. Open to qualified nonmedical students. (Fall and 
spring—day) 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn, Davison 


Seminars and lectures. Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, 
distribution, chemical alteration, and excretion of drugs; physical, chem- 
ical, and biological factors affecting these processes. Open to qualified 
graduate and medical students. Enrollment limited to 20.  Prerequisite: 
Pharmacology 201. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—4day) 


*279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. (Fall and spring—day) 


281 Phyisological Techniques in Pharmacology—Lecture (2) Mazel, Straw 


Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism and site 
of action of pharmacological agents. Open to qualified graduate and med- 
ical students. Enrollment limited to 20. Pharmacology 281 may be 
taken without 282. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. (1967-68 and 
alternate year: spring—day ) 


282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
Laboratory (2) 


Laboratory course to accompany Pharmacology 281. Prerequisite: Phar- 
macology 201. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Pharmacology 281. 
(1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day) 


283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (3) Cohn, Davison 


Lectures and laboratory. Theory and practice of modern biochemical 
techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanism of action 
Of drugs. Limited to graduate students. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. 
(1968-69 and alternate years: spring—4day ) 


299. 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of Master's candidates. (Academic year—as arranged ) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
mation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Summer 1967) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 

all and spring—as arranged: summer 1967) 
E pring g 
tep te 


ht di E 
degre ters each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit toward a Mas- 


Philosophy * 


Professor Thelma Z. Lavine 
Associate Professor R. H. Schlagel (Chairman) 
Assistant Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study). Prerequisite: the 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, the p: : 
Philosophy major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinato 
(1) history 


knowledge upon which the student will be examined is the following: 199 A 


philosophy and (2) problems of philosophy. A proseminar (Philosophy 

assists the student in preparing for the major examination. aiot 
Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate md 

in Philosophy at this University or equivalent, as attested by passing this Una 


sitys major examination in Philosophy; the following courses or equivalent: 

losophy 111-12, 113, 121, 131, and 151. e the re 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. As much as possible of - a 

quired course work must be in third-group courses. If second-group courte 

elected, students are required to do more intensive and extensive work than U 

graduates. A general written examination in two areas of Philosophy anc; thesis 

examination in the student's special field are required in addition to a Master * 

of substantial length. artments 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 77-79, and the depar Slavic 

of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literature» 

and Oriental Languages and Literatures. 


FIRST GROUP 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 


: : . ycial 
Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and soci". 


se. of 
opments since the Renaissance. First half: theories of knowledge: dently: 
half: theories of reality. Philosophy 51 or 52 may be taken indepe 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967) ine 
Lav! 
| Philosophy and Literature (3) tialis™ 
: h j - Se en e x ¿ 
Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, onma 9 
and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the (Spri" 
Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Malraux, Silone, and Koestler. 
day) 
SECOND GROUP 
tne 
i ; pfun 
111-12 History of Philosophy (3—3) the 9€ 
defe , j sen as " 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to Kant, ME (Ae 


velopment and modification of the Hellenic cultural pattern: 
demic year —day ) 


113 History of 19th Century Philosophy (3) 
European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. (Fall—day) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966 -67; Chairman for 1967-68 
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121 Introduction to Logic (3) Griffith 
Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 


to the theory of formal systems. (Fall—day) 


122 Advanced Logic (3) Griffith 
Theory of logical systems; their applications, e.g., to scientific explanation, 
computer theory; implications for philosophy of logic. Prerequisite: Phi- 
losophy 121 or Mathematics 101, or permission of instructor (Spring 
—evening ) 


131 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Theories of "the good" and "the right" from Plato to Sartre. (Spring- 
day) 

132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social philosophies from Luther to Marxism and Fascism. (Spring 
day) 

151 Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 


History and philosophical implications of developments in the physical 
Sciences from the Copernican Revolution to Relativity and Quantum The- 


ory, (Spring—day ) 
r 3 
152 Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of percep- 
lion, and the meaning and criteria of truth. (Summer 1967) 
162 Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 


and criticism. (Fall—evening ) 
172 " 1 
72 American Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, Santayana, and Whitehead 
as representatives of American thought. (Summer 1967) 
18 UM i : 
0 Philosophy of History (3) Lavine 


p tiques of philosophies of history: the idea of progress, historicism, 
egelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contem- 


porary problems of historical knowledge. (Fall—day) 
193 C e à aded 
€ 9ntemporary European Philosophy (3) Griffith 
Main currents of 20th century European philosophy: the British analytic 
movement, positivism, phenomenology, existentialism. (Summer 1967) 
19 ; 
| - philosophy of Language (3) Schlagel 
| Philosophical problems pertaining to symbolism, meaning, linguistic refer- 
| ye logical form, linguistic relativity, etc. Readings from Russell, 
“anger, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Whorf, Austin, etc. (Fall—day) 
199-200 p, a 
loseminar: Readings in Philosophy (3-3) Staff 


Co P à h à 
cx Mferences and group discussions in preparation for field-of-study major 
amination, (Academic year—as arranged ) 


"wow wow 
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THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) 


Staff 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problem 


(Academic year—as arranged) 


211 Seminar: Plato (3) 


Development of Plato’s thought from the early “Socratic” dialogue 


later systematic works. (Not offered 1967-68) 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) 

Critique of Pure Reason. (Spring—evening ) 
231 Seminar: Ethical Theory (3) 


(Formerly Seminar: Foundations of Value Theory) 


Readings in recent ethical philosophy. (Fall—evening ) 


251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) 


Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theore 


Griffith 


S 


to the 


Lavine 


Griffith 


schlagel 
tical foun 


dations of science. (Fall—evening) | 
: ue lage 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) - "^ 
Study of selected topics in theory of knowledge. (Not offered 196 
" . tner 
262 Seminar: Aesthetics (3) Phe 
A study of selected problems. (Spring—evening ) 
s tner 
272 Seminar: American Philosophy (3) ma his- 
Important American contributions to theories of the self, society, £e 
tory. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 
> . 1 ° avin? 
280 Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) . (Not 
Current issues concerning the problem of historical knowledge. 
offered 1967-68) ff 
: Sta 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Physical Education, Health, and Recreation for Men" a 
noir man 


Professors W.H. Myers (Emeritus), R.G. Hanken, V.J. DeAngelis (€ 
Professorial Lecturers W.D. Thompson, J.J. Miller, Harry Pitt. 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.R. Grinnell, L.R. Tucker 
Assistant Professor C.B. Reed 

Instructors R.J. Hornfeck, S.J. Korcheck, L.G. Usiskin 


This Department includes all the recognized athletic activities of the 
of the University except intercollegiate athletics. 


* Taie 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, or in tu 
T 
tivities of the departments of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation; and the 
full responsibility therefor 
Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 


t 
men stude” 


$ 


Te uut 
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Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) are re- 
quired of all men for graduation, except those students exempt under the regulations 
ated on page 62. 

tie mel examination is required before participation in physical education activi- 
Basketn imore students may elect from the following list of activities: Badminton, 
ini all, Golf, Soccer, Softball, Swimming (beginner, intermediate, advanced, life 

ing), Tennis, Touch Football, and Volleyball. 
* student furnishes gymnasium uniforms and personal equipment. 

At ever of Science in Physical Education.—Prerequisite: the Physical Education 
84-85 Mum, page 66. The requirements for the degree are stated on pages 


a > p " ` , $ o " " " 

with chelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education combined 

with 4 teaching field in Physical Education and (2) a major in elementary education 
an area of specialization in Physical Education.—See pages 84-88, 94. 


aster of Arts in Education with a field in Physical Education.—See pages 100-103. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


71-2 Freshman Physical Education (1—1) Staff 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. (Academic year—as ar- 
ranged; summer 1967) 

"1-15 « z : ~ 

1-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) Staff 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. (Academic year—as ar- 
ranged; summer 1967) 

43 Physical Education Motor Activities (3) Reed 
Physical Education 43 and 44 replace former 43—44 (2-2) and 45-46 
2-2)) 

Organizational techniques, fundamental skills, gymnastics. (Fall—day) 

44 Teaching in Secondary Schools (3) Hornfeck 
t; Education 43 and 44 replace former 43—44 (2-2) and 45-46 

=2)) 
Individual and dual sports—tennis, golf, swimming, wrestling. (Spring 
—day) 

49 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Structure of the human body. Basic course for physical education majors; 
zn to nonmajors. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1-2. (Fall— 

ay 


50 Kinesiology (3) Rochon 


A : a : : . 
hatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of muscles in 


Sports and daily living. Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. 
(Spring—day ) 


5 r 
5 Introduction to Physical Education (2) Reed 


Orientation in the problems of physical education, vocational analysis, 
lentific foundations, and scope of field (Fall—day ) 

E 

a Ysic. 


A Ph 
cti al Educas 
Vity Course, Ucation fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one or more of the 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" : staf 

*+56 Dance Technique and Theory (1) p 

Advanced work in the techniques of contemporary modern dance. Hk 
electives offere 


requisite: the introductory and intermediate dance ect 
Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12, or equivalent. (Spring—« 
mer 1967—Dance Workshop) 


ay; sum 


pai , lie K check 

59-60 Teaching Secondary School Team Sports DeAngelis, Kor 
(2 to 4-2 to 4) day) 

Football, basketball, baseball, track and field. (Academic year 

SECOND GROUP 

: : 3 : : odgra® 
101 Elementary School Physical Education (3) Se aniz? 

‘er Ta r 
Current trends; age characteristics and their implications for the or teach 
tion of school and playground programs. Curriculum, techniques un 


^ 8 
: ] : 4 : à :pring—4dàys * 
ing, evaluation, integration of subject-matter areas (Spring 


mer 1967) 


2 ninos DANNE 
103 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Stallings, De 


"1 
: : . WM pjecti¥ 
History as it relates to contemporary physical education, aims, ool! 
and philosophy of physical education; biology, psychology, anc 
applied to physical education. (Fall—day ) 
Roch? 


105 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations (3) 


Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical »-— progr? 
the detection of postural defects, prescription of exercises, pm) 
adaptation. Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. v 


k of 
nations 


ef 

Burt?" 

107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) ( dan 
Methods and. materials for teaching the folk and social forms 0 

(Fall—day) ff 

sta 


+109 Dance Composition I (1 to 2) :ad) 
(Fall—evening 


Basic elements and principles of composition. suf 
1110 Dance Composition II (1 to 2) r 19677 
Advanced problems in composition (Spring—evening; summe 
Dance Workshop) Ken 
Han 
113-14 Practice in Teaching Activities (3-3) d apri 


. s ¢ 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Principles and metho! Academ" 
to learning and teaching physical education activities. 


year—day ) he 
Kore 
115-16 Intramural Program Organization (2—2) «amio pig 
Principles of administration, organization, and supervision ptas E 
school, senior high school, and college programs. es 
day) 
So more ae 
- à r 
* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one 9 8 


activity courses. -eived credit y 
f Physical Education 56, 109, and 110 replace former 53. Students who have rece? 


may not receive credit for 56, 109, or 110. 


*" o 
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“117 Teaching Modern Dance (2 to 3) Burtner 
Methods of teaching modern dance; technique, improvisation, and com- 
position. Analysis of accompaniment. Secondary, college, adult levels. 
(1968-69 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

"118 Dance Production (2 to 3) Burtner 


Planning, choreographing, and staging of dance: demonstrations, concerts, 
musicals, plays, festivals, lighting, costuming, sets, make-up, accompani- 


ment. (1968-69 alternate years: spring—evening) 
120 Repertory (1) Staff 
Study and performance of completed dance works. (Summer 1967— 


Dance Workshop) 


131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Reed 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Critical survey of tests in physi- 


cal activities, methods of test construction, elementary statistics. 
(Fall—day) 


134 Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement (3) DeBoeck 


Pulse, meter, phrase, simple music notation, and analysis of elementary 
forms of music composition. Sensory and ideational stimuli, music, poetry, 
and the visual arts as motivation for improvisation and choreography. 
Prerequisite: one semester of modern dance or ballet, or equivalent. 
(Spring—evening) 


135_ 
5-36 Survey of Dance History (3-3) Burtner 
Dance from primitive ritual to contemporary folk, art, and ethnic forms. 
Practical work in dance included. First half: prehistoric to 20th century. 


Second half: 20th century. (1967-68 and alternate years: academic 
year—evening ) 


138 Organization and Administration of Physical DeAngelis 
Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Organization and administration 
of elementary, secondary, and college programs. Plants, fields, equipment, 
and programs. (Spring—evening ) 


158 Safety Education (3) n 


Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with 
reference to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 
equipment. Red Cross certification as an instructor. Prerequisite: Biologi- 
Cal Sciences 1—2. (Spring—day ) 


160 Safety and Driver Education (3) 
Junior and se 
driver educati 
including pr 


Grinnell 
nior high school curriculum. Emphasis on curriculum in 
on and its content, methods, and techniques of instruction, 
actice driving instruction. (Spring—evening ) 


"RD GROUP 


01 Philos 
ery of Physical Education (3) Stallings 
“ne Of philosophy and philosophic method applied to objectives, 
"Per. Ciples, and practice in physical education. (Fall—evening) 
Atiyj, Sica] Educati 
uy Courses, “cation fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one or more of the 
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Stallings 
learning with im- 
(Spring 


202 Motor Learning (3) 
Physiological and psychological correlates of motor 
plications for teaching methods and training schedules. 
evening) 
" " > " Ailler 
Problems in Physical Education (3) Ma 
hers. 


Lecture (2 hours) conference (1 hour). For experienced teac of 
owing out 


N 
-— 


Organization, supervision, and curriculum problems gr "» 
current issues; program planning policies; competition. (Fa 
evening) 

DeAngelis 


215 Administration of High School Physical Education and 
Athletics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Administrative issues ‘ 
problems; best means of solving these problems. (Summer 


231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) r” 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Planning the evaluation PR 
gram, review of outcomes, analysis of tests and standards, adminis! 
tion and interpretation of tests, guidance. (Fall—evening) 

Rocho? 


240 Adapted Physical Education (3) an 
Etiology and evolution of orthopedic, neurological, cardiovasculim og 
other handicapping conditions; adaptation of the physical edu 
program to meet individual needs. (Spring—evening) 


260 Curriculum Construction in Physical Education and 
Health (3) fac 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Need, planning objective» fot 
tors to be considered in selecting activities, recommended curriculum, es, 
various school levels, trends, relationship to cooperating community 
| cies. (Spring—evening) 


280 Supervision of Physical Education, Health, and 


| Recreation (3) iple? 
| i e 
| Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Purpose and value, prin 
| prevalent concepts, best accepted techniques. (Summer 1967) 
| n js, Stallin 
| 297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) DeAngelis,’ search 
| Individual studies of advanced topics; critique and synthesis of quis! 
| findings and of literature. May be repeated once for credit. Pret 
ja y p 967) 
| Education 295. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1 
| | 
|] 
| HEALTH 
|| 
6] FIRST GROUP 
I | usish” 
| 41 Personal Health and First Aid (1 to 2) „pandit 
| | Physical, mental, and social health of the individual— unden leds 
| | significance, and promotion. Emphasis on personal health tificat" 
| for the future teacher. First aid training includes Red Cross d 


V d (standard and advanced). (Spring—day ) 
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SECOND GROUP 


121 School and Community Health Programs (3) Castell 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources of 
material for general health knowledge. (Fall—evening) 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Stallings 


Curriculum planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of 
materials of health education, evaluation, basic health knowledge. 
(Spring—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 


220 Problems in Health Education (3) Miller 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and 
program planning, use of community resources, promising practices in 
the field. (Spring—evening) 


RECREATION 
FIRST GROUP 


: 48 Introduction to Recreation (2) Reed 


The role of recreation in modern living; current practices in community 
recreation work; standards of training, experience, and salary; types of 
leadership. (Spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


132 Camp Leadership (2) Snodgrass 


Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of organization 
and „Programs including outdoor education. Open to nonmajors. 
(Spring—day ) 


151- : i 
| 52 Recreational Leadership Activities (3—3) Tucker 


Laboratory practice in the basic skills of crafts, music, arts, physical and 
Social activities, First half: preschool-age child. Second half: teenage and 


adult, (1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 

l ; PPS ; 

61 Community Organization for Recreation (3) Thompson 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Resources, principles, and 
methods, (1968-69 and alternate years) 

162 Eos À ^ ^ 
Administration of C ommunity Recreation Programs (3) Thompson 

| Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Legislation, program, area, 

cilities, leadership, finance, and public relations. (1968-69 and 


alternate years) 


| > 


r, Cast, 
ell i. " ae 
* Assistant C linical Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine. 
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THIRD GROUP 


250 Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) I -— 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Current trends in philosop i 
principles, practices, and programs for outdoor education, camping, * 
community-school relationships. (Summer 1967) 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation for Women* 


Professors Elizabeth Burtner, Loretta Stallings (Chairman) 
Associate Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass 
Associate Professorial Lec turer Evelyn DeBoeck " < Donna 
Assistant Professors Gayle Clapp, Felicia Rochon, Maida Withers, 
Abbey 
Instructors Nan Smith, Janet Dearcopp, Nancy Johnson 
Lecturer Calva Collier 


ere IC 

Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11 12) stated 
quired of all women for graduation, except students exempt under regu i 
on page 62. Students whose physical examinations indicate the desirability © odi 
or restricted activity are assigned to programs especially adapted to their i: at th 

The required costume for Physical Education classes may be purchased 4 
University Book Store. 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. 
for Women curriculum, page 66. 
pages 84-85, 99.100. qe i physical 

Within the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science » tion, 
Education there is Opportunity for specializing in dance, health educa 
recreation. . 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary educati 
with a minor teaching field in Physical Education and (2) a major s 84-85, 
education with an area of specialization in Physical Education.—See pages ‘cite! 

Bachelor of Arts in Educ ation with a teaching field in Dance.—Prerequ® 
Education curriculum, pages 65-66, 96-97. 

Required: the Dance option and the professional courses listed on pages ; 1 103: 

Master of Arts in Education with a field in Physical Education.—See pages 


| Education 


Prerequisite: the Physica 4 on 


i e i state 
The requirements for the degree are s$ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FIRST GROUP 


staff 
11-2 Freshman Physical Education (1—1) ster. 
3 4 E -— ames 
Two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each se 
(Academic year—day; summer 1967) 
es, 0 


il g the 
. D ramuri d 
* The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or int 


-reatioD; 
ecrea 
in any of the activities of the departments of Physical Education, Health, and R 
Student assumes full responsibility therefor. " of 
Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 more 


: n ne or 
| A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in OT 
activity courses. 
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$ J . - . - 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) Staff 
Two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each semester. 
(Academic year—day; summer 1967) 


"43-44 Physical Education Motor Activities (2 to 3—2 to 3) Staff 
Techniques, fundamental skills, rules, and organization. (Academic 
year—day) 

| 49 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Structure of the human body. Basic course for physical education majors; 
Open to nonmajors. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1-2. (Fall— 
day) 
50 Kinesiology (3) Rochon 
Anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of muscles in 
Sports and daily living. Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. 
(Spring—day ) 
| 
51-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 to 3-2 to 3) Staff 
First half: basketball, tennis, and badminton. Second half: softball and 
archery, (1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—4day ) 
* a Lu . "W^ 
t56 Dance Technique and Theory (1) Staff 


Advanced work in the techniques of contemporary modern dance. Pre- 
requisite: the introductory and intermediate dance electives offered in 
Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12, or equivalent. (Spring—day; 
Summer 1967—Dance Workshop) 


SECOND GROUP 


l ) : ; 4 " 

01 Elementary School Physical Education (3) Snodgrass 
Current trends; age characteristics and their implications for the organiza- 
lion of school and playground programs. Curriculum, techniques of teach- 
Ing, evaluation, integration of subject-matter areas. (Spring—day; sum- 
mer 1967) 


03 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Stallings, DeAngelis 
History às it relates to contemporary physical education; aims, objectives, 
and Philosophy of physical education; biology, psychology, and sociology 
applied to physical education. (Fall—day ) 

10 : 

5 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations (3) Rochon 


C : i . : —" 
M and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical examinations for 
© detection of postural defects, prescription of exercises, and program 


adaptation, Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. (Fall—day) 
107 n 
jeaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner 
( *thods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms of dance. 
Fall— day ) 


i 
A Phys; 
Actiy:, Sica] Ed i 
u 
t Paty Courses Cation fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one or more of the 


May nora Educati 
Rot Teceive on $6, 109, and 110 replace former 53. Students who have received credit for 53 
credit for 56, 109, or 110. 


1113-14 Practice in Teaching Activities (2 to 4—2 to 4) 


135-36 Survey of Dance History (3-3) 


* Physical Education 56, 
may not receive credit for 56, 109, or 110. 
t A Physical Education fee of $4.50 
activity courses. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


staff 
*109 Dance Composition I (1 to 2) 
Basic elements and principles of composition. (Fall—evening) : 
Sta 
*110 Dance Composition II (1 to 2) "- 
Advanced problems in composition. (Spring—evening; summer 


Dance Workshop) 


staff 
111-12 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 to 3-2 to 3) 


ics 
D * gv nastics, 
First half: field hockey, soccer, and speedball. Second half: gy demie 
tumbling, and track and field. (1968-69 and alternate years: ¢ 
year—day ) 


Staff 


caf ies. 
. sal education activit! 
Principles and methods applied to teaching physical education 
Supervised laboratory. (Academic year—day ) 


Burtnef 
1117 Teaching Modern Dance (2 to 3) 


som 
; ; risati and co 
Methods of teaching modern dance: technique, wi phere eo 
position. Analysis of accompaniment. Secondary, college, adu 
(1968—69 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


er 
Burt 
1118 Dance Production (2 to 3) oncerts: 
Planning, choreographing, and Staging of dance: demonstra 
musicals, plays, festivals, lighting, costuming, sets, make-up, : 


ment. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—evening) eri 
witne!» 
119 Creative Dance for Children (3) gvalu- 
Exploration and understanding of creative movement for chi educ? 
ation of methods and materials. Dance for children »— enin) 
tion problems. (1968-69 and alternate years: spring—even stafl 
120 Repertory (1) + 1967— 
Study and performance of completed dance works. (Summe 
Dance Workshop) peed 
131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) ysical 


ato? "d ° tests in ph 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). C ritical survey of test F 
activities, methods of test construction, elementary statistics. 


ig poeck 

` ^ De 

134 Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement (3) lementa?? 
Pulse, meter, phrase, simple music notation, and analysis of e! try» 


^ - x : - : j, music, P ; 
forms of music composition. Sensory and ideational stimuli, -horeogr? d 
and the visual arts as motivation for improvisation and duivalent. 
Prerequisite: one semester of modern dance or ballet, or eq 
(Spring—evening) purto 
s. 
ia form 
s ro ^ s : s thnic y. 
Dance from primitive ritual to contemporary folk, art, and 208 centu. 
Practical work in dance included. First half: prehistoric E academ 
Second half: 20th century. (1967-68 and alternate years: 
year—evening ) 3 
fof ^ 


-redit 
eived € redi " 


109, and 110 replace former 53. Students who have rec 


of 
ore 

" a or m 
a semester is required for registration in one 
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138 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) George 
Organization and administration of elementary, secondary, and college 
programs. Plants, fields, equipment, and programs. (Spring—as 
arranged ) 

158 Safety Education (3) Reed 


Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with 
reference to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 
equipment. Red Cross certification as an instructor. Prerequisite: Bio- 
logical Sciences 1-2. (Spring—day ) 


160 Safety and Driver Education (3) Grinnell 


Junior and senior high school curriculum. Emphasis on curriculum in 
driver education and its content, methods, and techniques of instruction, 
including practice driving instruction. (Spring—evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Philosophy of Physical Education (3) Stallings 
Concepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to objectives, 
Principles, and practice in physical education. (Fall—evening ) 

202 Motor Learning (3) Stallings 
Physiological and psychological correlates of motor learning with implica- 
tions for teaching methods and training schedules. (Spring—evening ) 

211 Problems in Physical Education (3) Miller 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers, Or- 
Banization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of current 


issues; program planning policies; competition. (Fall—evening ) 

215 Administration of High School Physical Education and DeAngelis 
Athletics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Administrative issues and prob- 
lems; best means of solving these problems. (Summer 1967) 

231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) Pitt 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Planning the evaluation pro- 
Bràm, review of outcomes, analysis of tests and standards, administration 
ànd interpretation of tests, guidance. (Fall—evening ) 


240 Adapted Physical Education (3) Rochon 
Etiology and evolution of orthopedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and 
Other handicapping conditions; adaptation of the physical education pro- 
8tam to meet individual needs. (Spring—evening) 


260 Curriculum Construction in Physical Education and Health (3) 


cture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Need, planning, objectives, fac- 
TS to be considered in selecting activities, recommended curriculum for 
various school levels, trends, relationship to cooperating community agen- 
cies, (Spring—evening) 


~7 
2 Dance Notation (3-3) Withers 


Study of Labanotation. First half: leads to elementary certification. Sec- 
nd half: intermediate level. Special project: study and reconstruction of 


to 
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wing ce. 
notated works of 20th century choreographers of American modern dan 
(1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 


3 tner 

* 273 Advanced Choreography (3) Bur s 
Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. Choreogra? 
ing of group and solo works in dance. (Fall and spring—as arrang 


summer 1967) 


275-76 Dance in Special Education (3-3) . 
Dance techniques, improvisation, and composition for the mentally M | 
i tarded, emotionally disturbed, and physically handicapped. First v 
lecture and observation. Second half: guided teaching. Prerequis!: 
Physical Education 107, 117 or 119, or permission of instructor. 


(1967-68 and alternate years; academic year—evening) 
Ceo P à tner 
| * 277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3) wl 
Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participation. e 
may be done in the United States or the country of the dance | 
studied. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


280 Supervision of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation (3) E 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Purpose and value, princip 
prevalent concepts, best accepted techniques. (Summer 1967) 


Ah , „lis, Stallings 

* 297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) DeAngelis, — | 
Individual studies; critique and synthesis of research findings and e : 
ture. Prerequisite: Education 295. (Fall and spring—as arf 
summer 1967) 


HEALTH 


FIRST GROUP 


eed 
41 Personal Health and First Aid (1 to 2) : C | 

Physical, mental, and social health of the individual -understandint, h 
nificance,and promotion. Emphasis on personal health know ledges stan?" 
future teacher. First aid training includes Red Cross certification (s | 
| ard and advanced). (Spring—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


ma 
, : 1 . ses of 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, source 


terial for general health knowledge. (Fall—evening) 


| : E Castell 
| 121 School and Community Health Programs (3) 

| 

| 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) d vse ? | 


| Curriculum planning and organization, methodology, selection € 
| materials of health, education, evaluation, basic health know | 
| (Spring—day ) 


| * May be repeated for credit, | 
t Dr. Castell is Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine. 
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THIRD GROUP 


220 Problems in Health Education (3) Miller 

Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro- 

| gram planning, use of community resources, promising practices in the 
field. (Spring—evening) 


RECREATION 


SECOND GROUP 


| 
132 Camp Leadership (2) Clapp 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of organization and 
program including outdoor education. Open to nonmajors. (Spring— 
day) 
151-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (3—3) Tucker 
Laboratory practice in the Basic skills of crafts, music, arts, physical and 
social activities. First half: preschool-age child. Second half: teenage and 
| adult. (1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 
161 Community Organization for Recreation (3) Thompson 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Resources, principles, and 
methods. (1968—69 and alternate years) 
162 Administration of Community Recreation Programs (3) Thompson 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Legislation, program, area, 
facilities, leadership, finance, and public relations. (1968-69 and 


alternate years) 


Lm GROUP 


| 250 Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) Thompson 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Current trends in philosophy, 
Principles, practices, and programs for outdoor education, camping, and 


community-school relationships. (Summer 1967) 
Physi 
Sics* 
ES ii a DE an, EPERE v. ALL A 
Profe 
‘sors G.M. Koehl, Herbert Jehle, H.H. Hobbs (Chairman), Julian Eisen- 


Stein 


Socia 
Sociane Professors Otto Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, Francisco Prats 
* Professorial Lecturers H.H. Landon, Jr., Herbert Rabin, W.J. Con- 


SSistan 

, ant Professors Margaret Montzka, J.M. Harrison, N.K. Khatcheressian 
Ssorial Lecturers J.N. Tevis, K.F. Oerlein 
:G. Dease, Mohammad Fatemi 


“ae 
truction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Physics (Departmental).—Prerequiser. 
the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 63—64, includin 
Physics 1, 30, 31-32, 51-52; Chemistry 11-12; Mathematics 21, 22, 23, and 24. di 

Required: for the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor of Science Y 
the general requirements, pages 69—73, including Physics 161, 162, 163, 164, 16: " 
167-68, plus six hours in Mathematics selected from the following: Mathema 
124, 134, 139, 140, and 142. ith 

Master of Science in the field of Physics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree " 

a major in Physics at this University, or equivalent. ‘ 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Physics 231, e" | 
233-34, 235, 236, 291, plus one of the following: 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, or astra 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Physics: Experimental Solid State P 
(Behavior of Electrons in Solids, Growth and Perfection of Crystals, Magnetic p 
erties of Solids at Low Temperatures, Móssbauer Effect), Theoretical Physics e 
physics, Elementary Particles, Field Theory, General Relativity, Magnetic and OF ics) 
Properties of Solids, Molecular Structure, Nuclear Scattering, Quantum Mechanic 
and Electron Optics.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. py the 

Doctor of Philosophy fields in Biophysics (an interdepartmental field offered an 
departments of Physics and Physiology): Electron Microscopy, Membrane F we 
and Membrane Transport.—See pages 77—78, 79-80 for requirements for the -— 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics. -Prerequ! 
the Education curriculum, pages 65—66. 


. : : : : ac 96-97. 
Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed on pages 96 
FIRST GROUP | 
staff | 
1 General Physics (4) hysics | 
Ege : ! ` À 2 ae 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern P urreht 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics Or o: and | 
registration for Mathematics 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fé | 
spring—day and evening; summer 1967) i | 
staf 
2 General Physics (4) pre- | 
Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern pd and | 
requisite: Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. VT | 
spring—day and evening; summer 1967) í | 
Sta 
30 General Physics (4) j, Pri 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% ho physics ! 
marily topics from mechanics and electricity. Prerequisite: atory 
or consent of adviser, and one semester of calculus. Labora’ 
$11. (Spring—day and evening) f 
Sta 
31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) . af tech 
. : r " analvtica " 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analyt adem 


niques. Prerequisite: one year of calculus and Physics 30. ( 
year—as arranged ) 


Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) tech 


: : " and 
Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of pie 
H . . . * . uU 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Physics 2 or 30, and € 
calculus. Material fee, $11 a year 


semester. ( Academic 
evening) 


SECOND GROUP* 


Rr 


116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) 


Primarily for engineers. 


(Spring—evening; Summer 1967) 


151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (2-2) 
Independent advanced work to introduce student to laboratory and shop 


165 


techniques and the use of specialized instruments. 
51-52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


153 Intermediate Laboratory (3) 


Experimental projects in atomic physics. 


161 Mechanics I (3) 


Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's Laws, conservation 
laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 


Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. 


162 Mechanics II (3) 


Prerequisite: Physics 32, 


(Fall 


PHYSICS 


2; Mathematics 


(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


as arranged) 


301 


Staff 
111. 


Staff 


Prerequisite: Physics 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Staff 


Staff 


Staff 


Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress tensor, 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. 
(Spring—as arranged) 


163 Optics (3) 


Staff 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic 
field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 


Other media, dispersion. 


164 Thermodynamics (3) 
Basic principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications to 


simple 


systems, 


thermodynamic 


(Spring—as arranged) 


766 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) 
Development of Maxwell’s field equations using vector and tensor calculus, 
electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory, 


electromagnetic waves and radiation. 


167... " 

67-68 Modern Physics (3-3) 
Experimental basis of modern physics; introduction to quantum mechanics 
and statistical mechanics with applications to atomic and nuclear physics. 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967—Physics 167) 


170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) 


(Fall—as arranged) 


potentials, 


phase 


equilibrium. 


Staff 


Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged) 


Staff 


Staff 


Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of electrons in 


metals and semi-conductors, lattice defects. 


1967) 
172 Biophysics (3) 
Molecular basis 


of biophysics, 


(Spring—as arranged) 


et 


biosynthesis, 


and 


(Spring—evening; summer 


Jehle 


reproduction. 


bysicg 
31- ^ A 
Sup courses” Or equivalent, and consent of a departmental adviser are prerequisite to all second- 
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Landon 


175 Nuclear Physics (3) Lando 
transformations 


Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear 
reactions, radiations of nuclei, fission. (Fall—as arranged) 


THIRD GROUP* 


Rt oe suff 
231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) m and 
Aspects of electromagnetism having to do with fields in the vacuw igos 
in media, their determination in terms of physical boundary gem 


and their effects upon charges and matter; definition of field qué 


A - i jelectrics 
experimental field relations, solutions for the fields, effects of diel 


and magnetic media, time dependent solutions, and basic aspects : 
optics. (Fall—as arranged ) aff 
232 Advanced Mechanics (3) i al 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: varie aa 
principles, Lagrange’s equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical 
formations, classical perturbation theory, transition to continuum. 
(Spring—as arranged) 
233-34 i sf 
233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) velop” 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the dé atio 
mental principles involved. Operators, representations and transform rtur- 
theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, P 
bation theory, scattering theory (Academic year—as arranged F 
tà 
235 Special Relativity (3) ics: e 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: riant 
and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, "larivist 
form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, rela 
quantum equations. (Fall—as arranged) S aff 
St 
236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and 
Radiative Effects (3) he self 
Lienard-Wiechert potentials, multipole fields, covariant methods, range?) 
field problem, and classical radiation theory. (Spring—35 wc 
241 Statistical Mechanics (3) : rtitio® 
Atomic configurations under thermodynamic conditions using l+ ase 
functions and cluster expansion techniques; ideal and nonidea 
electron plasmas; changes of state. (Fall—as arranged) Jehle 
[2 
242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) tical 


i 
. dins anori E 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energ) nal and 


DC H o 
activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, pem 
vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical b! 
(Spring—as arranged) tei 

2 . d isens d 

243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) 5 cns 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of oe ats soun 

line forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific p 
and optical propagation, crystalline defects. (Fall—as arrang pelli 
Zuc"*, 
244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) electro 
Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the vans" 


states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, 


co! 
1 „darot? 
Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required for admission to all third-8 
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phenomena. Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects 
are discussed. (1967-68 and alternate years; spring—as arranged) 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Zuchelli 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quantal 
nature of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field 
quantization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric 
effect, electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices 
of refraction, divergence difficulties. (1968-69 and alternate years) 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergmann 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza- 
tion program. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—as arranged ) 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats 
(Formerly Quantum Theory of Many-body Systems) 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
physics and weak interactions. (Fall—as arranged) 


248 Elementary Particles (3) Jehle 
Scalar, vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects, weak and 
strong interactions, symmetry properties and conservation laws. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


2 o [ 

249 Statistical Processes (3) Zuchelli 
Extension of statistical concepts to irreversible processes. Ergodic be- 
havior, classical and quantum approaches to irreversible effects in large 
Systems, master equations, recurrence paradox and development of thermo- 
dynamic concepts. (Fall—as arranged) 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 


Complements the established curriculum by affording formal instruction 
in topics of immediate interest to the development of physics and in 
Particular to the members of the graduate research group. May be re- 


peated for credit with permission of graduate adviser. (Spring—as 
arranged ) 
732 Laboratory (2-2) Staff 


Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
(Academic year: Saturdays—as arranged) 


; 
754 General Theory of Relativity (3) 


Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's field 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action prin- 
ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radiation theory, 
relativistic cosmology. (Spring—as arranged) 
291 Seminar (1) Staff 
Individual investigation of special problems. All students registered for 
wera degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar during 
l nce for the degree, and to take part in its programs. Credit for 
on in the seminar work is obtained during the last two semesters 
the - ence; this credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during 
(F; een period of residence. May be repeated once for credit. 
all and spring—evening) 
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| c Staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


| 
| FOURTH GROUP 1 
St 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) «al exam 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera) v, 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as ? 
summer 1967) 


arrange? 


staff 


I 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit. 


ds ^ : ; » reneated for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fc 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Physiology* à i sE — 


Professor C.S. Tidball (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers L.L. Langley, Leonard Laster 


:h) 
eseare 
Associate Professors Hortense Louckes (Research), Elizabeth T idball (R 


Shirley Johnson aN Hagin: 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, R.J. Podolsky, W.A. 
Edmund Sonnenblick, Glenn Mortimore Eliza- 


Assistant Professors Marie Cassidy, P.T. Ridley, E.O. Cirpili (Visiting), 

beth Stephenson, Robert Levy, T.K. Chowdhury, Brunhild Stuerckow Elwit: 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Richard Moore. W.L. Haskell, Carl- Eric 

John Ross, Jr. 
| | Special Lecturer D.P. Rall 


| Master of Science in the field of Physiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor $ esil0W" 
| No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included - $1-?^ 
| ing courses or equivalent: Biological Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 11- gY 
| Mathematics 21, 22; Physics 1-2 thesis, the 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. In addition to the "€ ree 
thirty hours of required work should include Physiology 201, 221, : ind at *** : 
semester hours of research (Physiology 295). cardio 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Physiology: Applied PhysiolO8y festina! 
vascular Physiology, Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gato. P 
| Physiology, Neurophysiology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physi¢ 
| pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. /ld offer? ed bY - 
| Doctor of Philosophy fields in Biophysics (an interdepartmental fiele ne phys sic? 
| departments of Physiology and Physics): Electron Microscopy, Membra e deg 


} | H " t 
1 | and Membrane Transport.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for g 
Mo] : 4 

| 1201 Physiology (8) M jlulaf 
| | Lecture (6 hours), laboratory (6 hours), conference (2 hours [adu 


| organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite 1 04, -€ 
ate students: Anatomy 201 or equivalent, Biological Scien curre ty 
chemistry 201 or 221-22 (Biochemistry 222 may be taken b stude? 
| or consent of the Chairman of the Department. Nonme¢! 


of 
| * Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 physiology z 

l t Required course for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. 

i | equivalent is prerequisite to all other courses in Physiology. 
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please note that the first meeting of the course occurs one week before 
the start of University campus classes, (Spring—day ) 

*221 Seminar (1) Stephenson 
Staff and student presentations from literature, Present work discussed; 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be 
announced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. 
(Fall and spring—day) 

231 Advanced Laboratory (2) Ridley 
Preparation and performance of such experiments as microelectrode im- 
plantation, pulmonary function studies, heart-lung preparation, and a 
supervised individual problem. Enrollment limited to 12 students. 
(Fall—day) 


History of Medicine (1) E, Tidball 


Lecture 1 hour a week. Survey of the great contributors to physiology 
and medicine in the context of the times in which they lived and 
worked. (Fall—day ) 


N 
“a 


253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) C. Tidball 
Conference 1 hour a week. Special emphasis on acid-base physiology and 
fluid balance physiology and their relation to clinical problems. 
(Fall—day ) 


255 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) Cacerest 


Lecture 1 hour a week. Offered jointly by Department of Physiology and 
the Public Health Service Instrumentation Field Station. Provides basic 
understanding of cardiac electrical activity, means used to record it, and 


application of these principles to diagnosis of cardiac disease. (Fall— 
day) 
2 N " " " - : 
257 Evaluation of Medical Literature (1) Cassidy 


Conference 1 hour a week, Designed to provide the medical student with 
criteria for analyzing published medical and scientific reports as an adjunct 
to his self-educational efforts. (Fall) 


A 
759 Introduction to Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Basic theory of electron mi- 
croscopy and its application to biological investigative studies. Limited 
registration. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 


^ 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Louckes 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Physiological approach to such 
Clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 


litis, and others. (Not offered 1967—68) 
262 Cara: 

? Cardiovascular Physiology (2) E. Tidball 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of cardiovascular 
Physiology at an advanced level. (Fall—day ) 

263 : 
ctdacrine Physiology (2) Mortimore 
uc or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiology underlying clini- 
derangements involving abnormal endocrine function. (Not offered 


^o 1967-68 ) 


C 
top ent differs eac 
` ceres ch time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 


55 Associate Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine. 
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: "S » Tidball 
264 Introduction to Experimental Medicine (2) c "c 
1 : s 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Recent research contribution 
better understanding of medicine. ( Fall—day) 
"y: spman 
" " ^ / mmerm 
265 Pathophysiology of Liver Disease (2) Zi 


Biochemical and physiological alterations in hepatic derangements. 
(1967-68 and every third year: fall—day) 


~howdhur 
271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) c hows 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fundamentals of € t 
and their application to the measurement of physiological phenomena. 
requisite: Mathematics 22; Physics 1, 2; and consent of instructor. 
(1967-68 and alternate years: fall—day) 


staff 


*295 Research (arr.) tely 4 


‘ al m R t ima 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approx! 


r d 
: Fall an 
clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour credit. ( 
spring—as arranged ) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ral exam 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy = arranged’ 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—** 


summer 1967) 


staff 


ons 3 MAL uL t 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d for credit. 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Political Science; 


sell, 
: Nr 
Professors J.W. Brewer, W.H. Kraus (Chairman), Kurt London, R t 


á : s Visiting 
H.M. Stout, H.L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, Bernard Gordon ( 
search) 


Professorial Lecturers F.M. Riddick, F.L. Hadsel, Arturo Moral 
Paul Dolan 


es-carrio™ 


x s : d 
Associate Professors R.S. Jordan, H.C. Hinton lein pal 
. " * . | ^C erie $ 
Associate Professorial Lecturers William Lewis, D.E. Nuechte! s 

Robinson, Paul Guinn Alles 


Assistant Professors J.A. Morgan, Jr., Bernard Reich, C.F. Elliott, Do" 2 
worth, A.S. Banks (Research) cA. M 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers George Chacko, G.W. Grayson, jr. 
den, R.H. Neuman requisit?" 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental) PX ster 
the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including Political Science 5- hirty seme. 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, 2 rou? s 
hours from the following groups distributed as follows: twelve hours al hours : 
six hours from Group B; six hours from Group C; and six addition: 


* Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit 
f Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967 -68. 
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wy group or groups. The student will normally complete all six hours of any full- 
ĉar course which he selects. 
l Group A: Political Science 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Group B: Political Science 
11, 172, 181-82. Group C: Political Science 104, 125, 145, 146, 151-52. Group D: 
Olitical Science 107, 113, 119-20, 141, 167, 177, 178. 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 199. 
, American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended as 
hior-year elective for Political Science majors. 
achelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Field-of-Study).— 
Department of History. 
E" of Arts in the field of Political Sc ience.— Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
te with a major in Political Science at this University (or equivalent major else- 
ere) with a B average (or better) in the major. 
wort aed: the general requirements, pages 77-79. The thirty hours of required 
must be approved in advance by the Adviser. 
History of Arts in the field of Latin American Civilization.—See Department of 
red of Philosophy fields of study in Political Science: American Political Process 
olii, neo” Comparati ve Government and Politics, Constitutional Law and Judicial 
en national Law, International Politics, International Organization, Political 
minis ormative and Empirical), State and Urban Politics, The Presidency and the 
Soviet Eun Establishment, U.S. Foreign Policy; and Politics of Latin America, 
Africa pe Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Far East, South and Southeast Asia, 
the E of Sahara), Middle East.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for 
Ronos of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine work in 
achel: History, and Political Science. y ' 
achelo, of Arts with a major in International A fjairs.—See page 328. - 
the Public Aq. Arts with a major in Public Affairs (Politics Option).—Prerequisite : 
tired: ffairs curriculum, page 68. r | 
16 v Saeed the general requirements, pages 138-41, including Economics 102, 121, 
151.55" History 175-76; and Political Science 104, 111, 120, 121-22, 145, 146, 


Mast, 
er of Arts in the field of International Affairs, see pages 328-29. 


ast, i : x tao 
Politic er of Arts in the field of Public Affairs with a specialization in Domestic 
3—See page 329. 
F 
RST GROUP 
LI 
5 . n 
~6 Introduction to Political Science (3-3) Staff 


(Replaces former Political Science 1 and 9-10) 

First half: structure, powers, and processes of the American political sys- 
tem—Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, political 
Parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. Second half: 
woth and study of politics—theories, forms, and processes of political 
nm international relations and political ideologies. (First half: 
$ ay; spring—evening. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day. ) 


39-1 
0 Government of the United States (3—3) Staff 
(Offered last time summer 1967) 


litica 
l Sci 
Clence « 
3-6 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 
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SECOND GROUP* 


: l 
"a» E'act 1 1 ichae 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) M im- 
. à : TP ER a e! 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response tO c and 
f i : * $ Pi “ast * 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in Far Ea 
influence of world communism. (Fall—day ) 

104 State and Local Governments (3) blems: 
State, municipal, and local governmental forms, operations, and hes 
policy formulation and administration; forces of practical politics. 
(Spring—day ) 

z raus 
" ECT ES TIT Kraus 

107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) Elliott, main 
Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of on 
ideological changes during the 19th and 20th centuries. Emp ca) 
the rise of Socialism and Communism. (Spring—day; summer 

~vorgy 
`~ . ` 24* 2] | IT yorg 

111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Stout, Elliott, d 

: d. x sss constitutio" 
Introduction to government and politics of the principal consti Fall- 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain and France. 
evening; summer 1967) 

-vorgy 
` * " 141 1 : z lli Gyerg 

112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Stout, Elliott, "stems 

i E d d x tical sys 
Introduction to government and politics of the principal political 5 
of Central and Eastern Europe: Germany and the Soviet Un 
(Spring—evening; summer 1967) t 

Stou 

113 Political Problems of the British Commonwealth (3) f equal 
From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: questions t states: 
partnership; governments and policies in principal Commonwea 
problems of new states in Asia and Africa (Fall—day) 

115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) ystems 

ental SY: 
Study of contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental 2b 


117-18 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western 


119-20 


121-22 


and international position of East European satellites. Emphasis on telit 
World War II political evolution and present status of Sors ogram) 
nations. (Summer 1967—offered only in Communist Affairs prO? 
Kravi 
Political Thought (3-3) adition 
First half: Antiquity to Middle Ages; forging Western political voreticl 
Second half: Renaissance and Reformation to recent times. a solU* 
foundations of the modern state: morals and politics, sovereign dem 
tism, resistance; liberalism, democracy, conservatism. 
year—day ) 


sort 
+ " í Jens" 
Foundations of American Brewer, Morgan, iz 
Democracy (3-3) ial tim 
3 i - -olonié 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from col 
to the present. (Academic year—day; summer 1967) í rgan 
Mo 
T J " * . *at > 
U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) 
(Formerly The Constitution of the United States) nomi res" 
T e "cO 
First half: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, €€* 


B iti i i uw 
Political Science 5-6 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 
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ulation. Second half: political and civil rights. (Academic year—eve- 
ning) 

125 Legislative Organizations (3) Riddick 
Congress: constitutional aspects, legal analysis of make-up, political or- 
ganization. Political and parliamentary procedures used in the preparation 
and enactment of legislation. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring— 


as arranged ) 


141 Development of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 


Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to origins of 
Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo-Saxon Common Law. 


(Fall—day ) 

145 Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 
elections, devices for organizing the government. (Fall—evening; 
summer 1967) 

146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 

Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they 
Operate on government to influence public policy. (Spring—day ) 

151. ? Bs " 

1-52 Public Administration (3—3) Allensworth 


Theory and practice of governmental administration and its relation to 
Other public and private organizations and interests; introduction to or- 


ganization theory and behavior. (Academic year—day; summer 1967 
— Political Science 151) 
160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Gyorgy 


Intensive study of 20th century communism with emphasis on its ante- 
cedents and possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of leading 
communist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. 
(Summer 1967—offered only in Communist Affairs program) 


1 ioc (7 os a 
61 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 
Analysis of influences in formation of the Soviet system under Lenin, 
Stalin, and Khrushchev; Soviet Communist Party; government and mass 
Organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, social, and foreign 
policy. (Summer 1967—offered only in Communist Affairs program) 


? Government and Politics of China (3) Hinton 
The Chinese Revolution: Chinese tradition, modern Chinese history, 
Marxism-Leninism and Soviet influence, rise of the Communist Party of 
China, Principal power structures: party, bureaucracy, armed forces, 
Police. Major domestic and foreign objectives and policies. (Summer 
1967— offered only in Communist Affairs program) 


1 vM 
$7 U.S, Foreign Policy (3) Reich 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
lon, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall—day; summer 1967) 


17 A 
l International Politics (3) Nimer 


“agp actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
L^ global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy, (Fall—day and evening; summer 1967) 


"o - = 


Y. "-—- 
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. uw Reich 
172 International Organization (3) 


: ational organi 
Development and operation of general and regional international Org 


; $e : ening: 
zations, emphasis on the United Nations. (Spring—day and ev 
summer 1967) 


177 Latin American Politics and Government (3) 


1 i sions in 
Types of government, recent developments, current political condit 
each of the Latin American republics (Fall—evening; summer 
| 178 International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) 


j: -— ;enturie* 
Political relations of American republics in the 19th and 20th -— 
development of Pan Americanism and the Organization of Am 

| States. (Spring—evening) 

j jer 
| "ass À , mil rewe 
181-82 Public International Law and Organization (3—3) B 


. r 1 ace 
Survey of public law of nations. First half: emphasis on law of V Acs 


| Second half: attention to neutrality and so-called law of war. 181) 

| demic year—day and evening; summer 1967—Political Science 

| NN Nim 
| 190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) nean 


Political life of states and dependent territories of non-Mediterr 
Africa, including upper Nile valley and Horn of Africa. Atten 
specifically regional aspect of foreign policies of these countries: 
(Fall—evening; summer 1967) 


Reich 
191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) [rat 
. " . P T y 
Domestic and international politics of eastern Arab states, Turke) 
and Israel. (Fall—evening) 
| 9? Gav. - y - 1 peich 
| 192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) iby’: 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Moroce®: ring- 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 
evening) 
«ton 
sell, Hint? 
| 193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Purcell, 
| Asia (3) par 
| ' : 1 4 area; 
| Domestic and international politics of the major states In mo 
| ticular reference to India. (Fall—evening ) I 
| ~ * Micha? 
| 194 Governments of China and Japan (3) nina 9?" 
* . K 1 
| Institutions and processes of government of contemporary ii forces 
| Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideolog 
(Spring—evening ) 
| 
I 
| 196 Problems of Modern Political Leadership (3) f develop! 
a" Lectures and discussions on problems of political leadership 1n 
states. (Not offered 1967-68) don 
| | >|] of " 
197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3) Nimer, P reig? 
i] Diplomatic, economic, psychological, military problems of Uo a I0; 


"E - iors 1 Ged 
| policy. Readings, term papers, discussion. Primarily for g qualifie 

| national Affairs curriculum; open to limited number of o 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 


students. 
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198 Contemporary Trends in Political Science (3) 


Lectures and discussions emphasizing recent developments of research and 
theory applicable to developing states. (Not offered 1967-68) 


199 American Government and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant 
problems. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science curricula. 
(Spring—day ) 


TH GROUP 


2 URS sat ; " 
201-2 Quantitative Approaches to Political Analysis (3-3) Chacko 
First half: methodology in the context of current issues. Second half: 
selected problems of the political process. (Academic year—evening) 
203-4 State and Local Governments (3—3) Allensworth 


First half: readings and group discussions on the process of politics at 
state and local levels. Second half: advanced research in selected topics of 
state and local politics. (Academic year—evening ) 


209-10 e: 1 " — ~ 

09-10 Seminar: Federal Government of the United States (3—3) 
Research on legislative problems of Congress; relations of Congress with 
Administration; constitutional and political powers of President, Cabinet, 
and Executive Office of the President; practical politics of presidency; 
Presidential policy leadership and control. (Academic year—evening) 


211 Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kraus or Stout 


Methodological questions; comparative political processes and systems; 
some attention to legislatures, executives, parties, public services, the role 
of the military. (Fall—day ) 

212 Sami * " . " x 
12 Seminar: € omparative Government and Politics (3) Stout 
Selected topics in comparative political institutions and politics. Each 
semester is devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or 


Policy problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. (Spring 
—day) 
"215-16 Sem: 
16 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Blocs in World Affairs I-II (3-3) London 


First half: significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of "world socialist system"; 
Intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on Sino-Soviet dispute. Prerequisite: 
3 semester hours in modern political theory. Second half: political rami- 
fications of communist movement and its relations with the noncommunist 
world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international relations or com- 
Parative government. (Academic year—evening ) 


21 Ina f* à A 
7 Reading Course in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
(Formerly Political Science 218) 


*adings and group discussions, principally on modern political and 


Constitutional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries. (Fall— 
evening ) 


timari 
arily f 
Or s ^ 
tudents in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


UMS <<. - os 
>` rrr ee 
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ia MEINE Kraus 
218 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) 


(Formerly Political Science 217) titu- 
3 i : ical g sons 
Research and discussion on problems of modern political and CO 


| : »mocracy: 
tional theory, theoretical aspects of representative government, dem 


"Inest 
pp t State : a ale 4 Classe: 
socialism, totalitarianism. Topic to be announced in Schedule of 


(Spring—evening ) 


Oe aie 2 rgan 
221-22 The United States Constitution and the Judicial Function (3—3) Morg 


First half: readings and group discussions on constitutional - 
politics. Second half: seminar on selected topics of constitutional law 
judicial behavior. (Academic year—evening ) 

Kraus 


| 224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) a and 
a 


; z : 1 e. Mà xi 
| Readings of primary and secondary works ranging from pre-M wee 
Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninism. Pre N 
. : "J : z 
3 semester hours in modern political theory. (Fall—evening 


225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) 


Crucial theoretical problems, such as nature of revolution, dict 5 
proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and nationa’ - 
in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. Prerequisite: 


Science 224 or permission of instructor. (Spring— evening) 


*227 Seminar: Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (4) Nu 
Comparative study of principal political, social, economic ! ^ 
Soviet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts tow ard econo ward 
political integration; impact of Sino-Soviet dispute; U.S. polic) spring 
satellite nations. Workshop: Eastern Europe in world affairs. 
| —Pevening ) 


‘229 Policies Toward Arts and Humanities in 
Lun Communist Society (3) 


«ation 9 
: : ; Wa ss : ionizatio 
Changing role of arts and literature in Soviet Union. Unio 


$ ms a : 
| arts and struggle of cultural elite for freedom of expression y rerequisi 
| instruments of Party control. Party policies in cultural field. alent. 
2 


: : : iv 
| Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures 162, 165, or equi 
| (Spring—evening) 


| *230 Seminar: International Communism (3) 


| Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques. Sprin i 
| studies. Students may receive credit for the fall semester 

spring semester, but neither semester may be repeated fo 
| (Fall and spring—evening) 


231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) mmunist 
lo] Background, development, and status of conflict within the igite: ^ 
movement; emphasis on role of Chinese communists. 

1 | semester hours selected from History 187; Political Science 
| | equivalent. (Spring—day ) 


y eer ~ " n M ite, - 
| *232 Seminar: International Communications (3) Whi at 


- è . 2 ac Sy n: 
| East-West perspectives. History and theory, image pA 

| terns, communication in communist orbit and between 1t 2 

| (Fall—day ) 


| * Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


Prima ns 
t Samettily for s 


me a, 
Agen 5 Law 473 Q) 
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*233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 


Theoretical and historical bases of Soviet political system; socioeconomic 
setting of its formation; nature and role of the Party, government, and 
mass organizations; selected problems of domestic and foreign policy. 
Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 145-46, Political 
Science 112, or equivalent. (Fall—day ) 


*234 Soviet Political Process (3) Ploss 


(Replaces former Political Science 234 Seminar: Soviet Internal Policy) 
Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental events on 
Soviet organization, and administration of Soviet social, economic, na- 
tionality, and military policies; application of these policies by leaders to 
maintain power. (Spring—day ) 


235 Metropolitan Government and Politics (3) Allensworth 


Urban political processes and change, emphasis on land use and planning; 
social, economic, political aspects of metropolitan differentiation and 
integration. (Fall—evening ) 


1237 Chinese Law (3) Hsia 


Survey of history of Chinese law and its social background; Western 
impact toward end of Manchu Dynasty; legal concepts and institutions of 
the Chinese Republic from 1912 until the communist take-over in 1949. 
Philosophy and development of communist legal system from Kiangsi- 


Yenan period to present. (Spring—as arranged) 
5 ~ 1 
1238 Soviet Law (3) Ramundo 
Concept of "socialist legality"; legal relationship of individual to state 
and other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal sys- 
tem; Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federal- 
ism, governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 
international law. (Fall—as arranged) 
245 
746 The American Political Process (3—3) LeBlanc 
First half: readings and group discussions on nature and functions of 
political parties and role and techniques of political interest groups. 
Second half: seminar on selected topics of American politics. (Aca- 
demic year—evening) 
*253 Semi 
3 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 
Sart : : e : 
Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo- 
— under national government, and under communism. Emphasis on 
A communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from 
Istory 187; Political Science 101, 194; or equivalent. (Spring— 
evening) 
*254 
Colloquium: Modern China (3) Michael 


I a. : : 
foe university research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute 
r Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disci- 


tudents in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


as Law 
Rements 474 (2). Graduate students registering for Political Science 237 make special ar- 


With the i 
he instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes- 


Graduate students registering for Political Science 238 make special ar- 


ents 
> with th 
© instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| . ; : T -ussions 0f 
plines concerned with the study of modern China. Critical discussion 
Advance 


(Fall 


research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. 
graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group. 
and spring—4day ) 


y " : i jyorgy 
255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) London, Gy 


: . , i * the Institute 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the In lines 
for Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different €^ 
concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Critical 1 
sessions. 


sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly 

p : roup. 
! vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


on 

I = ^ * ^ 2 " " ; 1 ornte 

| 257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) Th z 

l o d : : - Ea ; ist 

| Examination of international communist policy for, and commun; po 

| ties in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, an alism: 
America. Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nation: 


: : . » variants © 
development and current application of Soviet and Chinese varia 


è E è ra " . svening 
strategy and tactics for “national liberation. (Spring—evemine 
Gyors? 

= ances 

; , À ie Fran’ 
Movements and ideological variations of communist parties of ropean 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West Eu North 
nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East - 
African nations. (Fall—day ) 


*258 Seminar: Communist Parties in Noncommunist World (3) 


inton 
i ii 4 " A Hint? 
265 Chinese Communist Policy Process (3) wêl, 
Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalities of PO icy, 
Í shifting locus of power, interrelationship of domestic and forte? took 
crucial decisions and their implementation, formulation of policy, 
| (Fall—evening ) il 
. diat à; Puree 
| 267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) forei£ 
| : : 0 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of tn secisio 
policy of the United States, with particular reference to the * 
making process and the execution of policy. (Fall—evening) t 
Stow 
268 Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) forei£" 
| Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of s making 
| policies of major powers, with particular reference to the decisio 
process and the execution of policy. (Spring—evening) »" 
diee Elio 
*269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) ; soviet 
| : : v? Ry eT ‘ectives Of 
| External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives " other 
m leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers; ‘economi? 
| countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign 145- 
hd relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 
|| 46, or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) y 
| Mada) 


| *270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) 
| (Formerly Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy Process) f orld 
; - | inter-wals 
Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter á o 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphas alkani?” 
| ological and anthropological forces which have contributed to ^" 


* Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 315 


tion” of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course is offered 
the concentration will be on one or two selected countries. (Fall— 
evening) 

2 " r ; ^ 

271-72 Problems in International Organization (3—3) 
Reading and research as a basis for analyzing developments in general 
and regional international organizations. (Academic year—evening) 


273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 
Development, organization, and operation of international information pro- 
grams by major world powers. U.S. public opinion influencing foreign 
policy formation and conduct. (Fall—evening ) 

275-76 Problems of International Politics (3-3) Nimer 
First half: readings and discussions of recent and older works of theoretical 
significance. Second half: individual research and class discussion of 
selected international political processes. Attention to factual and value 
problems. (Academic year—evening ) 

277 Sa ^ : ` 

277 Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 
Analysis of the political structures of selected Latin American republics. 
Two comparable governments studied each year. (Fall—evening) 

278 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) 
Research in political personalities and philosophies of 19th and 20th 
century Latin America. (Spring—evening) 

28 

H5 Gant . . 
^51-82 Seminar: Public International Law (3-3) Brewer 


Research in the public law of nations, with special attention to problems 
Of pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and 
to their political implications. (Academic year—day ) 


*5 PU s 
283 Topics in International Law (3) 
* : 
285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 


2 2 HI 
287 American Military Power (3) 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management Program. (Fall— 
às arranged) 
1288 Semi At b è 3 A : 
minar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Gallagher 


Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to intra- 
loc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, 


Significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. (Fall—evening ) 
29 : à i r E ci E 
0 Reading Course in African International Politics (3) Nimer 


readings and discussions on selected topics in the international politics of 
rica: intra-African regional relations, political unions, the African states 


and the extra-continental world. (Spring—evening ) 

291 G : : 
Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the government and politics 
and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall—evening) 


—— 
fler, " 

t Pr, "d in 
“marily f ar College programs only. 


9r stude 
udents in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
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*296 Seminar: the Communist Bloc in Far Eastern 
International Politics (3) 


242 " Reich 
292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) liic 
: . itics 
| Reading and research in selected problems in the government and po 
| and international relations of North Africa. (Spring- evening) 
| 141 y purcell 
293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and 
Southeast Asia (3) ble 
Research and selected reading as basis for analysis of structure, wit 
and policies of the governments of selected countries in the are? 
i particular reference to India. (Spring—evening) 
| part in Eeid (3 Hinto? 
| *294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) | prob: 
Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary potna P ath 
| lems and relevant historical background of Japan, North an 
| l Korea. (1968-69 and alternate years) 
A n 
ayn - a | a M Hinto 
*295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) munis 
eque , i ; à aes aa - a Com 
| Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Cc Relevant 
| China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. ay 
| background, such as Political Science 253, desirable. (Spring 
| Hinton 
| 


-—— and 
Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle in South San 
Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development © sino 
communist states, local communist parties since World War ^» 
Soviet rivalry. (Fall—evening) 


" rdon 
*298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) — southet 

f (Replaces former Political Science 298 Sino-Soviet Relations in 
i | Asia) k nflictin® 
| | Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and Bes states 
| | interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the Unite jopmen! 

l Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and deve 

of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening ) suff 


| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year: 


as arranged; summer 1967) 


FOURTH GROUP 


staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ral exa 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy "- arrange? 

| | ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—* 
summer 1967) staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 
| (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


| * Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
| 


P D 
Psychology 


Professors Thelma Hunt, J.L. Finan (Chairman), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosel, B.I. 
Levy, W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Walk, R.K. White 
l'ofessorial Lecturers Margaret Ives, S.J. Kaplan | > i 7 Schle. 
Sociate Professors C.E. Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, L.E. Schle 
singer (Research) ; 
Nociate Professorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, E.A. Cogan, Milton Shore, J.B. 
Margolin | 
Wistant Professors R.R. Bonato (Research), R.H. Tanck (Research), Lois Ham- 
Mer, D.E. Silber, Charles Rice 
"Mructor William Rucker 
*cturer S.L. Cohen 


CLINICAL TRAINING STAFF 


Clinica] P W^ 
rofessor I.W. Scherer z d 
SSociate Clinical Professors Katharine Beardsley, Elizabeth Broomhead, M.L. 
eltzer RS arscndade 
SSistant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, Andrea Doman, Boleslaus Kurpie 
‘ki, A.M. Rochlin, J.M. Smothers 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology OO aaa the 
Ts and Letters curriculum, page 63, and Psychology 1 and 5, 1 and 6, or < = dnd 
reste general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 69-73. e ard 
tired semester hours, in addition to those taken as prerequisites, must inc 2 
a enty-four hours in second-group Psychology courses, including Psychology i 
Di One course from each of the following groups—Group A: Potiolory ue, 
, 61; Group B: Psychology 115, 151, 156; Group C: Psychology 112, 29, 131, 
latistics 53 or 104, or an appropriate course in mathematics, is required. 
nad of Arts in the field of Psychology.—Prerequisite : m am gp of Bachelor 
tts with a major in Psychology at this University, or equivalent. : 
seme aaired: the eid Splat fw pages 77-79. Of the twenty-four required 
aster hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of eighteen ant be in third- 
ay Sychology courses including Psychology 202 and either 203 or 204; six may 
in Telated fields approved by the Department. i rna 
ley eer's Programs are available in the following fields of concentration: 1) 
measurements, (2) clinical, (3) social, (4) personnel, (5) experimental, 
Sult the Onality, and (7) experimental comparative. For detailed requirements con- 
airman of the Department. 
of aster of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 267-69 and the one— 
Slayjg manic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and Literatures, an 
rienta] Languages and Literatures. n 
y Philosophy fields of study in Psychology: Psychology je aran wes Sarren, 
Vig, l evelopmental, Experimental, Social), Psychometrics, Psychotechnology, a 


, ~ OCtor of 


esearch —See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the degree. i 
Pages 121 of Arts in Government in the field of Personnel Administration.—See 
~24, 130. 4 
Pages 15% of Business Administration in the field of Personnel Administration —See 
121-24, 128 
Qste, ? 


» " 
, Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68, 
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a — 
Master of Arts in Education in the fields of Employee Training, Guidance, ree 
Prerequisite: a Bachelors deg 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Education. er 
hing experience. 


from an accredited institution and two years of successful teac 
pages 100-103. 


FIRST GROUP* 
Staf 
+1 General Psychology (3) p 
i Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Fundamental principles pe 
! r ,* 
lying human behavior. (Fall and spring—day and evening; SU 
1967) 


Walk, Hammer 


| +5—6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3-3) h 10 
j aa 4 roac 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experimental appre med: 
understanding behavior; individual and class experiments per xotions 
i H í en 
First half: awareness, discrimination, sensation, perception, and C avati , 

THF - [ ive 
and their relation to adaptive behavior. Second half: topics of mo nye? 


i ay and €" 
learning, memory, and problem solving. (First half: fall- day à 
ning. Second half: spring—day.) 
viper, RI 
Tuthill, Silber R 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality ( 3) 


E A . ; ivation, 
Introduction to psychology of personality. Principles of motivate t É 
sonality development, social and cultural factors, and assess and 
description of personality emphasized. (Fall and spring—~ 
evening; summer 1967) k 

Tane 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) d the 


; $ x rag : ants, an 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustment, (Fall^ 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 


| | evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 
| | : ` Johns” 
29 Psychology of Childhood (3) . ization 


Genetic approach to study of the child, Emphasis on 


process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. (Fall- Jay 
—evening; summer 1967) 
| SECOND GROUP: fl 
| 
ta 
Hunt and $ d 
f mala 


s ; ^ ; ! es O 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various type e 
r hours gay 


justments and mental disorders, Prerequisite: 6 semeste (Fa 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science, 


| 101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
| 


| 
| and evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 
| | g; spring—day, er | J hinso 
| | * 
hid 112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) nce with 
] . i à esce , 
\ | Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adole lems 
My emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of suc 
| (Fall—day) : 
| | ME 
| 115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) tion theo? 
: : all 
| | Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Inform 


| —— (t. 

| viite aiia : „chology 
— electing Psychology courses in the freshman year must begin with Psyclx 

Wl f Psychology 1 or 5-6 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 


+S emester t a rses. 
+ SIX semester hours in first-group courses are prerequisite to all second-grou 


p cou 
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measurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the percep- 
tion and learning of language. (Fall—day ) 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) Finan 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, central 
nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine system, with 
emphasis on the relations between physiological functioning and behavior. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) Finan 
Current learning theories and issues. (Fall—day ) 

129 Motivational Factors in Personality (3) Kirkbride 
Survey of basic principles and assessment techniques, with emphasis on 
applications to counseling. (Fall—day ) 

131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1967) 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Mosel 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity. 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


145 Psychology of Management (3) Cohen 
Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Introduction to principles of industrial organizations and personnel selec- 
tion. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, White 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
ism, and war. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of 
Teceptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring—evening; 
Summer 1967) 


16 ; 
| Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 
Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology. Psychological proc- 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal 
*Xperimentation, and research in psychology. (Spring—day ) 


19] t 
Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. 
n to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made 
ith the sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be re- 
Peated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


19 
S History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell and Staff 


Sbor Capstone course which includes a survey and integration of the 
d viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology 
ajors, (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1967) 


203-4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) 


*Oo 
Pen only to graduate students, except by special permission of Instructor ? 


Department, 
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Caldwell, walk 
including 
articip® 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) 
Conducted as a seminar, Recent experiments in psychology, 
those performed by members of the class; emphasis on student P 
tion. Limited to senior psychology majors. (Spring—day) 


THIRD GROUP* 


walk 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) in 
rse 


a laboratory COU 


Required in all graduate programs. Prerequisite: he 
in statistics. 


experimental psychology and an elementary course 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


Required of all Ph.D. candidates during first year of graduate 
First half: problems in physiologic processes, psychophysics, 
and perception. Second half: motivation, learning, cognitive 
(First half: fall—evening. Second half: spring- day.) 


205 Methodological and Theoretical Principles in Psy chology (3) 
Review and appraisal of basic postulates of psychology as à scienc of Psy 
include role of theory in psychological science, data-language -lar Y: 
chology, experimental vs. empirical methods of observation, molec f 
molar approaches, qualitative vs. quantitative approaches, and pro 
inference in behavioral sciences. (Spring—day) il 

M . . L1 ;aldw* 

209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 4 yste’ 

: ‘vation; 57° 
of motivation oach 


Various theoretical approaches to the psychology 
each apP 


matic concepts and experimental findings deriving from 
(1968-69 and alternate years; summer 1967) 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 
Concept of intelligence and its assessment through the use 
tests and clinical procedures. Prerequisite: elementary 
and measurements. Material fee, $7. (Fall and sprin 


Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) ` equi 
i Test rer 
er 1967) 


Emphasis on administration and scoring of the Rorschach : 
M ame 


site: Psychology 211. (Fall—day; spring—evening; SUN 
» 1 " ev» 
215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures ( 3) ;smen of 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures 1 


personality. Prerequisite: Psychology 211 and 212. o" 
spring—day ) 
> : ; 
217 Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3) iof theo 


Emphasis on perceptual and cognitive development. 
retical approaches and illustrates these by reference 
problems. (Spring—day ) sib? 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychother 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, an 
inal sources surveyed. (Spring—day ) 


apeutic 


nd Chal 
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219 Seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psychology (3) Margolin, Ives 


the general field of clinical 


Selected areas of research and theory in 
ssional problems alternate. 


psychology. Community psychology and profe 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) 


220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt 
Study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology. (Fall 
— day; spring—evening; summer 1967) 
223 Seminar: Learning (3) Staff 
Selected topics in the psychology of learning. (Spring—evening ) 
Johnson 


226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence (3) 


Survey of behavior and personality disorders. (Spring—evening ) 


22 — "oe " : , 

227-28 Seminar: Variations in Psychotherapeutic Approach (3-3) Kahn 
Patient needs and demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily 
relied upon. Open to qualified students in psychology and related fields, 
with permission of instructor. ( Academic year—4day ) 


229 Sam} ars aod a 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 
ariables and their interactions, with emphasis 


Stimulus-organism-response v 
(Spring—day ) 


on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. 


2 : c 
231 Development of Psychometric Instruments ( 3) Mosel 


in construction, standardiza- 
measures for research and 
measurement purposes. 
an elementary course 


Quantitative techniques and principles used 
tion, and evaluation of personality and ability 
practice; quantification of human judgment for 
Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and 
in statistics. (Fall—evening) 


2 a f : : 

?34 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mosel 
Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying major 
notions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


2 d 
45 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosel 


Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pro- 
activity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, effects 

arious patterns of supervisory leadership, role of formal and informal 
Organization, job design. (Spring—evening ) 


246 ^ 
Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mosél 


De aile ^ : . ; A 

Co consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform- 

E evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, 
performance ratings. (Not offered 1967-68) 


*247 
A minar: Topics in Psychotechnology (3) 
esea 2 ry i i j 
E irch and theory in the general field of human performance in work 
t manizations, Open to qualified students in psychology, engineering, and 
Coda sciences with permission of instructor. (1967-68 and alter- 
years: spring—evening) 


T 


ndepe; 
ident 
topic: - 
Pics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


ae er 
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zinan 
249 Seminar: Psychological Factors in Man-Machine Systems (3) F p. 
Psychotechnology vs. theoretical psychology in the analysis, der ae 
operation of complex man-machine systems. Open to qualified "Fall" 

in psychology and engineering, with permission of instructor. 
evening ) 1 
251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) he 


a : . amic 
Current research and theory in social psychology; group dynan (Fall^ 
involvements, action research, and social interaction theory. 
evening) 


ill 

Min í 'hite, Tuthil 

252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) White, niii 

a ‘mes: intervi 

1967-68 and alternate years: opinion-survey techniques; — cot 

content-analysis, etc. 1968-69 and alternate years: attitude ag 
struction, sampling, etc. May be repeated once for credit. ` 

evening) " 

$ Tuthil 

254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) grou 


4 ies »mocratic 
Experimental study of small groups, autocratic and democra xe 
climates, interaction process analysis, Lewin's field-theoretical app prine 
individual and group processes. (1967—68 and alternate years: * 
evening) 

256 Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict (3) 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, 


anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including Work 
II and the present East-West conflict. (Spring—evening) 


nof. 
child behav 
| Wars I? 


white 

saria 
authoritatit i 
municall 


*259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, 
ing a ln er 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western con 


with communist countries. (Fall—day ) í sél 
Mo 
1261 Seminar: International Communication (3) cultures 
Communicating information and effecting attitude change ac functions of 
by mass media. Emphasis on psychocultural factors and the scieties: 
mass communication in the development of transitional SC 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 
1269 Seminar: Topics in Social Psychology (3) (spring 
Selected areas of research and theory in social psychology- 
evening) | well 
: Cale” re 
272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 1 field of Ls 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the 
sonality study. (Fall—evening ) silbe! 
; radi geome ical 
283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) logi 


: x . : 4 -Mnical PSY true 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical. P of instr! 
work. Prerequisite: Psychology 212. Admission by permiss! 
tor. (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


7 Primarily for students in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
' Primarily for students in the School of Government and Business Administr 
of Public and International Affairs. 


1 Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit 


ation and 
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285-86 Teaching Practicum in Psychology (1—1) Staff 
Supervised training in aspects of college teaching, including tutorial and 
small group instruction, lecturing, and examination methods; readings; 
seminar discussions. Admission by permission of instructor. May be 
repeated with progression from elementary to advanced courses. 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


"289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a spe- 
cialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. (Fall and 
Spring—evening; summer 1967) 

292 Seminar: Perception (3) Walk 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of 
perception. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) Rice 
Thinking and problem solving. Specific topics include: concept forma- 
tion, nature of insight, and other cognitive processes. (Spring— 
evening ) 

2 r 

*95 Independent Research in Psychology (arr.) Staff 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff 
member, Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member 


Prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
r Spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
299_ : 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


P 
°URTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 

399 summer 1967) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Pups; 
"lic Administration 


Profe so rs DS 


Brown, Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem (Chairman), S.M. 


Sen (Visiri 
A'fessori, 7 n8). Julian Kulski, Edwin Timbers 
Associ te p, c 'urers W.G. Torpey, C.E. Goode, Ben Posner 
Associate rofessor D.R, Cloutier 
SSista p, lessorial Lecturers Ross Pollock, Norman Beckman, R.R. Temple 
Ofeccn»; , " ° . — 
ie. *fessorial Lecturers W.E. McConville, D.G. Phillips 
4d»; *" o v i dies 
aministrantg Ars in Government in the fields of Personnel Administration, Public 
ae » Or Urban and Regional Planning.—See pages 121-24, 130-31. 
tg), Peng 
t ent topica a. 
aft ofr traction each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68, 
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Master of Public Administration in the fields of Personnel Administration, Public 
Administration, or Urban and Regional Planning.—See pages 121-24, 128-29. 
Doctor of Public Administration.—See pages 131-33. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
THIRD GROUP 
Brown, Cloutief 


213 Administration in Government (3) | 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integP" 
part of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, ' : 
Courts, interest groups, political parties, and the public in the administr? 
tive process; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 

(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


215 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) Rose" 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected r^ 
eign governments; attention to practices applicable to administration P 
United States. (Fall—evening ) 

staff 


216 Administration of International and Supranational 
Activities (3) " 
: : was ss fue ce 
Analysis of the evolution and application of the administrative pro f 
in selected international and supranational activities. Problems O affed 
ganization and management in multi-national supported and § 


activities. (Spring—as arranged) 

~ . . . tf own 
217 Seminar: Developmental Administration (3) m om 

~ . * * . p . . . ith r 

Examination of theories of transfer of administrative capabilities regies 

one country to another, factors relating to indigenous cultures, s 

of aid, examination of specific national and supranational program». 

(Fall—evening) 

Rose? 


*221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) cur 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the PS ities 
tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on staff respons and 
and relationships and internal organization and control. Fa 
spring—evening; summer 1967) 


ju 

. ~) . row 

223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) E 
- è ^ ti 

Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfune larg 


ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly est g 


|I and sP” 


public organizations; influence and control systems. (Fa 
evening) 
. . * * me 
225-26 Internship in the Administrative Processes (3—3) ni 
: ici 
Open only to persons selected by government agencies for partic? 
in approved intern programs. (Academic year—as arrange 
- ie 
; SES mm 
231 Public Personnel Administration (3) ee 
d * " * is ati 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administr? place” 


the public service; roles of personnel management; 
ment; wage and salary administration; training; retirement, 
personnel functions. (Fall—evening ) 


e i : 
Special section of this course offered in the Air Force Advanced Management Program. 
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232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) Sommers, Torpey 
(Formerly Federal Personnel Procedures) 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in 
government; employee-management relations; interagency and intergov- 
ernmental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel 
systems. (Spring—evening ) 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) Timbers 
Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case studies in 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of training pro- 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. (Fall—evening ) 


*243 Local Government Law (3) Pock 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, and special function local government units; 
intergovernmental units; intergovernmental relations; original organization 
and changes; local lawmaking; community planning and development. 
(Fall—day and evening) 


246 Urban Dynamics (3) Beckman 
Forces that lie behind economic decisions which in turn determine the 
development of cities. (Fall—evening) 

248 Financing Municipal Services (3) Cloutier 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local 
governments. (Spring—evening ) 

249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) Cloutier 
Examination of public administration at the local level. Developments 
and trends growing out of the changing urban pattern. (Fall— 
evening) 

2 WP 1 : " n 

750 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) Cloutier 


Examination of newly emerging political and social groups in Metropolitan 
areas and their relations to governmental administration. Examination of 
federal programs in metropolitan areas. Prerequisite: Public Administra- 
tion 249 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


t ^ 

?51 Governmental Budgeting (3) Stromsem, Posner 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process. (Fall and spring—evening; 
Summer 1967) 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Stromsem, McConville 
Budgeting (3) 


Intensive analysis of developments in Federal planning, programming, 
and budgeting, application of new tools in the decision-making process, 


*valuation of the systems. (Fall and spring—evening) 
— 
Vin "as Dp 
Poek instructor p (2). Students electing Public Administration 243 make special arrangements 
te ds Or supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Dr 


= Associ 
Navy lal Section’ Professor of Law in the National Law Center. 
Graduat Of this cc 


ate Fi purse offered in the Air Force Advanced Management Program and the 
inancial Management Program. 
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i M NN 
"T LEN 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


St romsem 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) d 
e 


i] manag 
ship func 
(Spring 


Functions and interrelationships of central federal financié 
agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controller 
tions, and standards and practices in financial management. 
evening) 

Brown, Rosen 


260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) lop” 
policy deve ^ 


Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in 


à . “ays deve 
ment, with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; 
opment of agency goals and objectives. (Fall—evening) A 

i E 3 phillip’ 
261 The Public and the Administrator (3) public 


i b" " . > inion, 
Nature of the public interest, ways of determining public opiati work” 
opinion and the decision-making process, theories and methoc ation pro 
ing with the public, interest groups, public relations and informé 


grams. (Fall—evening) 5 
: LAM Rose 
262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) on term 
The impact of science and technology upon public administra cc 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 

evening) ; 
E EV 
— Timbe 
271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) blic ad 

Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas, an 
ministration. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 19 vef 
Cloutie 


273 Colloquium in Public Administration and American 
Political and Social Institutions (3) d fields» 
Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selector. y of 
and of research methodology in public administration. Prim? 


doctoral candidates. (Fall—as arranged) > 

Rose? 

298 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) py use of 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management d 

the case method. (Spring—evening ) ofS 

Somme" 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) og) 
i methodol ; 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, anc 


(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1967) staff 
300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
FOURTH GROUP f 
sta 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


‘of 
; ‘otra! 

, : :« Adminls". g- 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public spring 


sp 


general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 9 

as arranged; summer 1967) staf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) repent 

Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be 

for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


n d program. 
* Special section of this course offered in the Air Force Advanced Management Pr s 
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URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


THIRD GROUP 

201 Introductory Planning Problems (3) Kulski 
Planning design laboratory; introductory exercises employing the analytic 
and substantive knowledge imparted in related courses. Examination of 
the anatomy of neighborhoods and communities, analysis of findings, 
formulation of proposals. (Fall and spring—evening) 


*503 rc P 

203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (3) Staff 
Principles of urban design and arrangement, traffic flow, use of space to 
achieve urban efficiency with maximum visual amenity. (Fall— 
evening) 

2 à " i RAE 

205 Seminar: Urban Housing (3) Kulski 

Consideration of housing problems growing out of increasing urban 

population. Social, economic, and design aspects of today’s housing; 

foreign and domestic housing programs and policies. (Fall—evening) 


* 

215 Advanced Planning Problems (6) Staff 
Anatomy of the region, analysis of findings, formulation of proposals, 
Presentation of material to faculty and cooperating groups. (Fall 
evening) 

217 Urban Design Laboratory (3) Kulski 
Intensive research into the nature of physical forms in urban environ- 


ment: cultural factors and human values which shape them. Tools and 
methods for creating man’s total environment; hierarchy of values in the 


design process. (Spring—evening ) 


? ; 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Sufi 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Py 


b . 
lic and International Affairs? 


Profes 
oy Burns, J.W. Brewer, H.M. Merriman, R.H. Davison, W.H. 
ndon P; Thompson, J.W. Kendrick, H.L. LeBlanc, CE Galbreath, Kurt 
ichae] Ex. Atkinson, H.M. Stout, J.N. Mosél, W.C. Hopkins, F.H. 
| Liang Hsia, s. Purcell, Joseph Aschheim, R.K. White, Benjamin Nimer, Tso- 
idon ya, iriting Research). Helen Yakobson, R.P. Sharkey, Bernard 
siting Research), Andrew Gyorgy, Mario Rodriguez 


E 


to qd by Virgini 
qua]; ir j á : 

1 Stap ified GWU a Polytechnic Institute on The George Washington University campus. Open 
ft students, 


Prope, Instructio 
^ n for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


"tio 5 in Publi 
nal Affairs, H a and International Affairs are administered by the School of Public and Inter- 
» **-M. Stout, Acting Dean. 
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Maday» 


Professorial Lecturers R.L. Garthoff, Lothar Metzl, Herbert Block, Bela fatthe™ 


Joseph Baclawski, John Hardt, Arturo Morales-Carrion, Tao-tai Hsia, N 
Gallagher - 
Associate Professors R.S. Jordan, George Stambuk, H.C. Hinton, i 
lagher, Vladimir Petrov, H.M. Sachar, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, "2 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Nadine Popluiko, Dennis Doolin (Visiting), W.R. J€ 
P.J. Mika Th 
Associate Professorial Lecturers T.P. Thornton, Bernard Ramundo, idi 
Larson, Philip True, William Lewis, Donald Robinson, D.E. Nuechte of 
Assistant Professors JK. McDonald. W.M. Overgaard, G.A. Olkhovs y or 
nard Reich, W.F.E. Long II, C.F. Elliott, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Don Allens 
A.S. Banks (Research) 


p.F. Gah 
Kenny: 
hnson: 


om as 


New’ 
: i : j, i „ R.H.! 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers George Chacko, G.W. Grayson, Jr., 
man, C.A. Linden i 
emn 
À z ereauisite; the i 
Bachelor of Arts in the field of International Affairs.—Prerequisite: t 
tional Affairs curriculum, page 68. ired semest 
The general requirements are stated on pages 138—41. The sixty requ languat 


hours must include: (1) Economics 181-82; six semester hours of forem gf 
composition and conversation; History 153, 182; Political Science 171, l a the 
(2) fifteen semester hours of electives; (3) fifteen semester hours from € 

Group Options listed below: nd 


5 : a gd history: 
Group I—International Politics (relevant courses in geography, f 
political science) : i jministratio® 

Group II—International Economics (relevant courses in business ad 


economics, geography, and statistics) athropolo£" 
Group IlI—International Communications (relevant courses in à | 
geography, political science, psychology, and sociology) ica, iddle 
Group IV—Regional Studies of Africa, Europe, Far East, Latin A aeograp 
East, and Soviet Orbit (relevant courses in anthropology, economics, © 
history, political science, and psychology ) public 
Bachelor of Arts in the field of Public Affairs Prerequisite: the fU f 
curriculum, page 68. red semet 
The general requirements are stated on pages 138-41. The sixty ex i 
hours must include: (1) Economics 102, 121, 161-62; History 175-/% qwel" 
Science 121-22, 145, 151-52: (2) 


Afi 


fifteen semester hours of electives» 
semester hours from one of the Group Options listed below 
Group I—Economics (Economics 101, 104, 105, 165) 5 
Group II—Politics (Political Science 104. 111, 120, 146) « degree ff H 
Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies—A Bachelors deg tinen 
accredited college or university with an undergraduate major in à n p 
with emphasis on communist affairs. -oeram consists in 
The general requirements are stated on pages 146-47. The prog" amination 
thirty semester hours of graduate study and the passing of a reading €» 
Russian or Chinese, or both. degree 
Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs.—A Bachelor $ ^ ing 
an accredited college or university with background courses corresP¢ 
undergraduate major in international affairs at this University. 
Required: in 
specific requirements must be met: (1) a scheduling of courses — 
on 


rom 
to a 


> follo" y 
141-44, the k. ae 
Ae 
basis riv 


al Communism, International Economics d 
: d »anization, 
and Development), International Law, International Organiza! 
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illis Modern Political Theory, and Socialist and Communist Theory; (b) modern 
Ec government and politics, and economic history and problems of Western 
Spe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Latin America, Middle East, Sub-Saharan 
ang’ South Asia, Southeast Asia, Far East, Communist China; U.S. Diplomatic 
(tix S American Foreign Policy; (c) Sino-Soviet Affairs; (2) a Master's thesis 
Meer hours) W ritten on an approved topic; and (3) a set of written exam- 
lds S Over three fields within the broad area of international affairs (two general 
4nd one regional field constitute a frequently followed pattern). 
fr aster of Arts in the field of Public Affairs. -Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
an accredited college or university with an undergraduate major in public 
» economics, history, or poltical science, depending upon the field of spe- 
ation in the Master's program. 


‘fairs 
Cali. 


lys, red: the general requirements, pages 141—43, 144. The twenty-four semester 
bp, t Tequired courses (exclusive of the thesis) are to be selected from one of the 


ing fields of specialization: Domestic Economics (courses in economic develop- 
ites promic policy, public finance, and national income); Domestic Politics 
Politica] x US. social, constitutional, and political history; comparative government; 
inion) Cory; legislative organization; jurisprudence; political parties; and public 
Cotes” Of Science in International Affairs—Offered in cooperation with the 
Aj 8e of General Studies in the off-campus programs at the Air War College, 
McNair VerSity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; the National War College, Fort 
, Washington, D. C.; and the Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 


d x. Jones (€ hairman) i 
Sociate pr vlessors H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr. 
Assistan, rofessorial Lecturer A.B. Seidman 
Professorial Lecturers E.W. Seaman, Rosemary Ruether 
a 
Arts Ei" o Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Studv).—Prerequisite: the 
E. Wired a curriculum, page 63, including Religion 9, 10, and 59-60. de 
ajo * e general requirements, pages 69-73, and the passing of the Religion 


Jor exam: 
Upon "Xamination ; e F tha seni is AS d fie De 
: at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge 


World) E the Student will be examined includes the history and literature of the 
Ad et ic [oon With special emphasis on those of the West and the philosophical 
Phasis pal Problems of religious thought. A student may elect to give special em- 
tai ) assists Program to Christianity or to Judaism. A proseminar (Religion 199— 
cung a det ne student in preparing for the major examination. A pamphlet con- 
Rum ian POM description of the major is available in the offices of the Dean of 
tligion, Ollege of Arts and Sciences and the Chairman of the Department of 


meri 
&a ior ye Ought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended 
in Raver o wem for Religion majors. a 
TA '5 In the field of Religion.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate major 
this University, or equivalent. 
€ f requise eneral requirements, pages 77-79. Of the twenty-four semester 
the ligion oeras (exclusive of the thesis), at least twelve must be in third- 
ses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely related field outside 


Partme EL 
WS nt of Religion as approved by the Department. 
al 


Inst H 
Tuctio, 
n for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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i Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education.—Prerequisite: an undergraun 
major in Religion at this University or equivalent; the following specific con 11. 
equivalent: Education 108; Psychology 1, 22, and 29; Anthropology 1; Speech sester 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. Of the twenty-four b roUP 
hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in uir 
religion courses; a maximum of twelve may be in a closely related field outs! 

Department of Religion as approved by the Department. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of the History of Religion in the 
| 
[i 
i 


See pages 77-78, 79-80. 


United States. 


"n FIRST GROUP 

| ] Jones 

f 9 The Old Testament (3) tion of 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with considera litie* 


> Ed ; h s ; ersona 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding Pe 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1967) 


Jone 
10 The New Testament (3) A ur 
asion, » 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occa i 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values, Emphasis on approae aV and 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring i 

evening) 


reid? 
yei 
21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) NE. 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religio" ace of 
" modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the P 
| religion in today's society. (Fall—day ) raide 
| a px Wallace: ye 
| 59-60 History of Religions (3—3) p 90" 


First half: primitive and ancient national religions: Confucianism gets 
ism, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, ; Zoro9* 
and development of religious thought and culture. Second half: volt 
trianism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—analysis of their orig! venil 


S mU 
lution, and contemporary status. (First half: fall—day inf mme 
spring—day. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and event's 
1967.) 

SECOND GROUP 
. m 
Seid 
103 The Prophets (3) i econo 
Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; culter in ' 
| psychological, and religious factors; elements of lasting ening) 


r ^ valleve 
prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets. (Falle 


{| 104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 


| Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jest 
tion to sources. (Spring—day ) 


suf 


2.4] alle 
is with critical 


i 105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 4 social co 
| Backgrounds of early Christianity, first century religious an. of Pa 
il tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and 


journey’ 68) 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. (Not offere 


l 
99-209 Prose 


211.15 
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121 Philosophical Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) Yeide 
Classical and contemporary religious thinkers with reference to: nature 
of religious truth and experience; existence, character, and activity of God; 
predicament of man. (Spring—day ) 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 


Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian 
community; problems of personal conduct; application to family, social, 
and economic institutions. (Summer 1967) 


“127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) Kepler 


Introduction to the Total Care concept emphasizing the importance of 
religion in medical practice for patient and physician. Concept of the pro- 
fessional man, clergy’s role in healing, Jewish and Christian faiths and 
their attitudes in problem areas, Case studies. (Spring—day ) 


131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) Wallace 
Rise and expansion of Christianity, development of Christian thought, 
and evolution of church organization and worship. (Fall—day) 


132 History of Modern Christianity (3) Wallace 
Origin and development of Protestantism; Roman Catholic revival; status 
of Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and state, and 


relation to modern thought and life. (Spring—day ) 

135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) Seaman 
History and religious thought of Jewish people from the Maccabean 
revolt to compilation of the Talmud. (Fall—day) 

136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) Seaman 


History and religious thought of Jewish people from compilation of the 
Talmud to present. (Spring—day) 


141 ER 
79? Religious Education (3-3) 


Religious education in the home, church, and community; basic educa- 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and administration 
of religious education. (Not offered 1967-68) 


172 Relieis. : $ 

* Religion in American Culture (3) Wallace 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 


religious scene. (Spring—evening; summer 1967) 
minar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Wallace, Yeide 
eadings and group discussions, (Academic year—as arranged) 


T 
m GROUP 
“09-19 Seminar: 


: Biblical Literature (3—3) A 
àin problems of biblical literary and historical criticism. ( Academic 
year—as arranged) 


Semi p 

—— Biblical Thought (3—3) 

M interpretation of history and reality and its relation to Bibilical 
lefs about God, man, and the world. (Not offered 1967—68) 

arily fo 

Ts 

Tova] of qond-vear students in the School of Medicine, but open to Religion majors with 

© instructor, Dr, Kepler is Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics in the School of 
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222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) 


* jan 
e 1 4 ary Christ! 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary 


~ offere 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. (Not 
1967-68) 
231-32 Seminar: Early and Medieval Christianity (3—3) (Not 


Christian thought from primitive beginnings to the Reformation. 
offered 1967-68) 


tiga „ide, Walla 
233-34 Seminar: Reformation and Modern Christianity (3-3) — Yeide, (Act 


Western religious thought from the 16th century to the present. 
demic year—evening ) 


241-42 Seminar: Religious Education (3-3) | ered 
a r fa : ( Not off 
Major problems in the practice of religious education. 
1967-68) 
wallace 


271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) ‘onal peri 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early natione 
(Fall—evening ) 


273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) E 
Religious thought and life from antislavery and Civil War to P 
(Not offered 1967—68) 


esent. 


staff 
291-92 Readings and Research (3—3) anged; sum 
Investigation of special problems. (Academic year—as arr: 
mer 1967) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 
Romance Languages and Literatures” 
1 
jv 
: 1 , ; G. Clubb, 
Professors G.E. McSpadden, L.A. Vigneras, Rafael Supervia, W.G- C 


Robb ier, JE 
Associate Professors G.E. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey (Chairman), J.L. Med 
Burks, Fred Abrams P 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, R.M. Riggs, G.P. Huvé, 
Mary Ann Coffland , 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Esther Lawton ia Hicks: Dor 
Instructors Elizabeth Burkley, Cecilia Uribe, Anne Cordero, Julia sou, hod? 
othy Betz, Diana Bronte, Maria Oden, Herbert Sims, Nicholas Lets 
Miller 
Director of Langauge Laboratories W.H. Ausman 


m. 
Martha Ade 


ral 
Gene 
i For 
Courses are generally conducted in the language concerned. 


Courses in Romance Languages and Literatures see page 341. 


: studen 

^ all entering e ex? 
A standardized 

who wish to continu 
ination assignment is 


Staff of Instruction 


of a 
placement examination given before registration is required O ^ ign G pasis: 
€ in college the language begun in high school. Upon Dues the usual 

made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned, € 
for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Language and Literature (2) Spanish 
rican Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature (Field-of-Study).— 
Tetequisite : the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63. 
Ee: the general requirements, pages 69-73, and the passing of the major 
w eon at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon 
Bound. e student will be examined includes the political, social, and cultural back- 
token the literature studied; the writers and their works. Proficiency in the 
Strong] and written language. is required. Majors in Romance Languages are 
Btaduare advised to study I atin, a knowledge of which is generally required for 
Prepa $ work, A proseminar in each of the major fields assists the student in his 
ration for the major examination. 
E of Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literature, (2 ) Spanish 
ES an Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Lite rature.—Prerequisite: the 
i Of Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this University, or the 
Qivalent, 
hag field candidates will choose program A: emphasis on literary history, 
T nga criticism—preparation for doctoral studies and research; or program 
of o. on language, history of the language, and linguistics—a terminal course 
Requir /dy pma for primary and secondary school teachers. 
Wor: E d the general requirements, pages 77-79. The thirty hours of required 
Of the ^A include a thesis, for which six hours of credit are allotted. The remainder 
ni gram is arranged in consultation with the student's major adviser. 
E rte in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental degree offered by 
Literatures nts of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Romance Languages and 
chelor fr ye Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures).—Prerequisite: a 
Panish at di rts degree, preferably with a major in French, German, Russian, or 
Ommittee = pum or the equivalent, and the approval of candidacy by the 
quired: : Anguistic Study. - 
Mester x the general requirements, pages 77-79, including a thesis and twenty-four 
chairman in of second- and third-group courses selected in consultation with the 
Committee o the department directing the Master's program and approved by the 
To) t n Linguistic Study. The candidate's program will normally be selected 
Philosophy e in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, German, Mathematics, 
: ocior oy chology, Slavic, Spanish, and Speech listed on pages 267-69. 
enc) E ulosophy fields of study in Romance Languages and Literatures: (1) 
v ue (Old and Middle, 17th Century, 18th Century, 19th C entury, Ren- 
To, th, iaa (2) Spanish Literature (Old, Medieval, Literature of the Siglo de 
L entury, 19th Century, Modern); (3) Spanish American Literature; (4) 


de tics, and (5) Phi 
* free (5) Philology.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements for the 


Bac} telor 


the 


terequisits. 7 Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and in Spanish.— 
i Required. the Education curriculum, pages 65—66. 

Ist Spt the French option or the Spanish option and the professional courses 
Pages 96-97, 


1-2 ^ 
F Irst-year French (3—3) Staff 


Prosar course: credit given on completion of French 2. For beginners. 
s -— conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Oratory naapi Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Lab- 
spring da ' 17.50 a semester. (First half and second half: fall and 

y and evening; summer 1967) 
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staf 

2x First-year French (3) . or mtt 
Intensive course to which are assigned entering students with ont dequately 
years of high school French whose placement tests show them iné week 


prepared for the regular work of French 3. Meets six hour ae 
(3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) an dition? 
3 semester hours of credit. Fee, $196 (tuition fee of $171 plus ad 
fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring—day 


staff 
sation, 


*3—4 Second-year French (3—3) 


A year course: credit given on completion of French e Co 
grammar, composition, reading in modern French prose, intro oratory’ 
French civilization. Aural training, oral practice in language lat i 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: French 1-2, T 
years of high school French. (First half: fall and spring um eve 
ning; summer 1967. Second half: fall—day; spring—day an 
summer 1967.) 


ning: 


staff 


*6 Second-year French (6) ed cour 


; 1 Eve ace rat 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accele 


versa 
: sading, conve 
which covers material of French 3-4. Grammar review A ree of B 
tion. Prerequisite: two years of high school French with grad * 
> ^a bem 7 —4daà) 
better; or B or better in French 2 or 2x. (Fall and spring suf 


9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


= tor. 
d: Ld structo 
Prerequisite: French 4 or equivalent and permission of in 

(Academic year 


day and evening; summer 1967) 


11 Composition (Honors Program) (3) 


à France 
n T in 
(Summer 1967—offered only as part of the Language Study 
program ) ast 
z awton an š 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) Lawtc 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. summer 
credit. Tuition fee, $171. (Fall and spring—evening; * 
—offered as French Readings for Nonmajor Students (3)) 


viel 
Met" 
À 
*51—-52 Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3—3) Lectures 
: ade , iterature. day 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of French literatur r0 


- y a 
" atin m : Academic } 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions (Acade 
and evening; sammer 1967) 
53 Conversation and Civilization (3) 


à . Study D 
(Summer 1967—offered only as part of the Language Stud) 
program) 


France 


staff 


91-92 Analyse de texte (3—3) 


: + tes 
(Formerly French 101) of principle 
i *Y* d ication 0 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; applicate. poetry fr 
of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, ; 

the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year—day 


drm » second 


isite tO 
" " equisite 
* French 3-4 or 6 is required, and French 51-52 is recommended, as prereq 

group courses. 
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SECOND GROUP 


103 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Vigneras 
Recommended for majors and required for a Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
tion degree with a teaching field in French. (Fall—day) 


109-10 Advanced French Conversation and Cordero, Huvé, Vigneras 
Composition (3-3) 

First half: emphasis on diction. Second half: emphasis on style. Pre- 
requisite: French 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
(Academic year—day; summer 1967—French 109) 


119-20 16th Century French Literature (3—3) Metivier 


Prose, poetry, drama, and memoirs of the French Renaissance; Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Marot, La Pléiade, etc. Class analysis of texts, collateral 


reading. (Academic year—evening ) 

121. ` " 2 

21-22 17th Century French Literature (3-3) Riggs 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fiction, 
poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral readings. (Not offered 
1967-68) 

123. ` n * ; 

3-24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) Vigneras 


History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the "salons," 
idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, collateral read- 


ing, lectures on literature and history. (Academic year—day) 
125-5 ` . f 
26 19th C entury French Literature (3—3) Frey 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century with emphasis on stylistic 
analysis, (Academic year—evening) 
127-5 à 
28 20th Century French Literature (3-3) Bronte, Coffland 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present. Chronological exam- 
ination of authors, movements. (Academic year—day) 
129.30 (* 
30 Contemporary French Literature (3-3) Burks 
(First half: summer 1967. Second half: not offered 1967-68. ) 
99-50 
^00 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Coffland, Riggs 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year—as arranged) 
IRD Group 
212 Hictar: x 
4 Historical French Grammar (3) Vigneras 
nonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; its development from 
e gar Latin. Practical exercises based on texts. Prerequisite: a second- 
Bl up course in French literature, Romance 279 (see General Romance 
Ourses), and an elementary knowledge of Latin. (Not offered 
1967-68) 
213 
213-14 : 
Old French (3-3) Vigneras 


French lite f 

French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a second- 

I course in French literature and permission of instructor. 
cademic year—4day) 
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" urks 

224 Seminar: the Age of Rabelais (3) B 
(Spring—day ) p 
: : rks 
226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) r he 
; n e “alvin, 

The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of Ca 

Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal. (Spring—day ) 

Burks 


228 Seminar: the Literary Renaissance in Europe (3) 
Study of developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England. 
(Not offered 1967-68 ) 


231-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3) 


: : arch 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Rese Not 
papers and reports. Prerequisite: French 121-22 or equivalent. 
offered 1967-68) 
234 17th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) ture 
i i > in literature 
Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in liter 
Development of classical doctrine, (Fall—day ) 


241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) fr 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of 
and Europe. (Fall—day) 


ance 


242 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) 
Development of the novel in France from La Princess de 
French Revolution; themes and techniques. (Not offered 1 


—1. 
CI yes to 
1967-68) 


244 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Diderot and the Encyclopedia) 
(Spring—day ) . 
Frey 
. vus Napolo 
Theory and practice of romanticism in France: romantic love, Napo ted 


250 Romanticism in France (3) 


oe : igi ity £ eflec 
myth, exoticism, local color, sensationalism, and religiosity a5 " 
in new styles of prose and poetry. (Not offered 1967-68) Frey 
r 
256 19th Century French Literature (3) 
(Summer 1967) Frey 
re) 
257 Special Problems in the 19th Century Novel (3) 
Topic for 1967-68: Zola. (Fall—day) Frey 
258 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68) "i nd 
C 1 Col : 
264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) 
(Not offered 1967-68) 
265 20th Century French Theater (3) 
(Spring—day ) 
266 20th Century French Poetry (3) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Not offered 1967-68) staf | 
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FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1967) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


ITALIAN 
FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) Oden 
A year course: credit given on completion of Italian 2. For beginners. 
Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Italian prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Lab- 
Oratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening; 
summer 1967) 


3-4 Second-year Italian (3-3) Coffland 


A year course: credit given on completion of Italian 4. Conversation, 
grammar, composition, reading in modern Italian prose, introduction to 
Italian civilization. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Italian 1-2 or two years 
Of high school Italian. (Academic year—day; summer 1967) 


9. " s " , Ben 
10 Italian Conversation and € omposition (3—3) Oden 


> * + . i i i 
Prerequisite: Italian 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
(Academic year—day) 


51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3-3) Coffland 
(Academic year—day) 
SPANISH 
"iy GROUP 
1-2 First-y ear Spanish (3—3) Staff 


cay course: credit given on completion of Spanish 2. For beginners. 
4 unciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Spanish prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Lab- 
ratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (First half and second half: fall and 
SPring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


y ve 
X First-year Spanish (3) Staff 


um course to w hich are assigned entering students with one or more 
quate] high school Spanish whose placement tests show them inade- 
Week Ti ped for the regula: work of Spanish 3. Meets six hours à 
Carries A Ours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) and 

: semester hours of credit. Fee, $196 (tuition fee of $171 plus 


addis. 
on fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring— 


SSE 
Ex E 


Se 
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ee Stafi 
3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 


A year course: credit given on completion of Spanish 4. Conversation 
grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction 5, 
Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral practice in language labor 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2, 2x, OF ite 
years of high school Spanish. (First half: fall and spring—day and ing 
ning; summer 1967. Second half: fall—day; spring—day and event 
summer 1967.) 


: s. staff 
*6 Second-year Spanish (6) 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated “a 
which covers material of Spanish 3-4. Grammar review, reading, SA 
versation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades y) 
B or better, or B or better in Spanish 2 or 2x. (Fall and spring 


US a gota ipi staf 
9—10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) 


es " r . " " ctor: 
Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or equivalent and permission of instructo 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1967) 

11 Conversation and Composition (Honors Program) (3) spain 
(Summer 1967—offered only as part of Language Study !^ 
program) 


„ks, Sims 
49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks, > 


ic 
7 . . Io academ 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No 8€ 


credit. Tuition fee, $171. (Fall and spring—evening) s 
n E EM Midi ie super. 
*51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) 5 " 
X p ; ec " 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. day 


readings, recitations, and informal discussion. (Academic Ye 
summer 1967) 


53 History and Civilization (3) 


» ation: 
and infe i 


) 
Me ram 
(Summer 1967—offered only as part of Language Study in Spain p 
| Aden 
| 91—92 Explicacion de textos (3—3) 
(Formerly Spanish 101) | terature 
* * . * ` gw 1 : i 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American Academ" 
| Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. | 
| year—day ) 
| 
| SECOND GROUP* 
ang ide! 
„Spad 
. . . 13 c 
| 103 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) M 
| 


| : . ^ 

| Descriptive and practical review of Spanish sounds the ac 
| Remedial exercises, Recommended for majors; required for m— 
| of Arts in Education degree with teaching field in Spanish. 


| 109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) i 
| First half: emphasis on diction. Second half: emphasis on st 
| requisite: Spanish 10 or equivalent and permission of ! 

| | (Academic year—day; summer 1967—Spanish 109) 


p to 
„requisite 
and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, as prereqt 


| * Spanish 3-4 or 6 is required, 
group courses in Spanish, 
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119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3—3) Neyman 
A survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. (Not offered 
1967-68) 

121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Abrams 
Classic drama, the ballad, lyric poetry, prose. Class analysis of texts, 
collateral reading. (Academic year—day ) 

123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) McSpadden 
Life and works of Cervantes: the Quijote and its relationship to other 
works of the Golden Age. Lectures, discussions, and reports. (Not 
offered 1967-68) 

125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Mazzeo 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis 
of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. (Not 
offered 1967-68) 

2 ` s s ; ` e 

127-28 € ontemporary Spanish Literature (3—3) Supervía 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, collateral 
reading, lectures on literature and history. (Academic year—day ) 

129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) Mazzeo 

Lectures on Spanish Romantic Drama; class analysis of representative 
plays; collateral reading. (Not offered 1967-68) 

l TOM d i 

51-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Robb 
Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral read- 
ing, and class analysis of texts. (Not offered 1967-68) 

ie ecc e n 

35-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from colonial period to latter part of 19th 
century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of im- 


portant works. (First half: summer 1967. Second half: not offered 
1967-68.) 

l DE 

57-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3—3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important works. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


197. 
7-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Robb 
Literature (3-3) 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. ( Academic 


year—as arranged ) 


199. 

200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Adem, Mazzeo 
Language and Literature (3-3) 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Aca- 


demic year—as arranged) 
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THIRD GROUP 


: adden 
* 2 3 " 3 cSpadd 
212 Historical Spanish Grammar (3) M : P ol 
Phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicology of Old bury m texts: 
its development from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based A 


* pes $96 : ance 2! 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish literature, Romig Latis 
(see General Romance Courses), and an elementary knowledge 
(Fall—day ) T 

Ned e 
. r cS ad 
214 Old Spanish (3) McSp 


k "; 7! (^ , canor, | 
Literature and language: E/ poema de Mío Cid, El Conde, Ld Spanis 
Libro de Buen Amor, etc. Prerequisite: second-group course ! 


pt and an elemen 
literature, Romance 279 (see General Romance Courses), and an 
tary knowledge of Latin. (Not offered 1967-68) j 
en 
r ; 1 cSpad 
221 Seminar: Works of Cervantes (3) M " an 
, ag ’ 279 al ASA story» 
Problems of composition, interpretation, criticism, literary his 
aesthetics. (Not offered 1967-68) 
$ 
: Abram 
224 Problems in Spanish Renaissance Literature (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: the Renaissance in Spain) 
(Not offered 1967-68) ms 
ee : : Abra 
225 Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) 
(Spring—day ) 
M `j s 
Abram 
229 The Two Quijotes (3) h origin? 
ad e 
The secret literary war between Cervantes and Avellaneda in i keys 
and false versions of the Quijote. Explication of cryptograp 
both texts. (Not offered 1967-68) 0 
Mazz 


231 Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) hips with 
elationship* 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relation 


subsequent literary movements. (Fall—day ) P 
Ma 
242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) 1 readings 
: ^ aig ^ollatera : 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collater 
Problems of origins and developments. (Spring—day ) 
E e0 
Mazz 
244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) of rept 


i Ao "ain. Analysis 
Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analy others. 
sentative works of Pardo, Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáfez, an 

(Not offered 1967-68) 


a 
supe" 
245-46 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3-3) to liter? 
Ideological and stylistic analysis; relationship of his —-— offer? 
movements of the second half of the 19th century. 
1967-68 ) per 
Su 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Fall— 
Study of their thought; analysis and commentary on the texts. 
day) Adem 


252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) 
(Spring—day) 
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253 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish American Poets (3) Robb 
Selected post-Modernist poets: G. Mistral, P. Neruda, “Los Contempora- 
neos,” O. Paz, L. De Greiff, the Nadistas. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 

261 Seminar: Spanish American Essayists (3) Robb 


The Spanish American essay as an artistic form; studies in selected modern 
essayists—Rodó, Mallea, Vasconcelos, and Arciniegas. (Fall—day) 


264 Seminar: Recent Trends in Spanish American Fiction (3) Robb 


Contemporary cuentistas and novelists: J. L. Borges, J. J. Arreola, A. 
Yáñez, C. Fuentes, E. Godoy, J. Cortázar, and A. Carpentier. (Not 
offered 1967—68) 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) Robb 


Alfonso Reyes the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist as studied 
in his various prose and poetic works. (Spring—4day) 


799-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Fou 


RTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1967) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
GE 
NERAL COURSES IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


D LITERATURES 


270 Experimental Phonetics (3) McSpadden 


History; problems and methods of analysis in the physiological and 
acoustical branches of phonetics and intonation, their relationships, their 
application to the Romance languages, and oral aspects of the Romance 
literatures. (Fall—day) 


275 


-76 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures I-II Robb 


(Portuguese) (3-3) 
For Doctor of Philosophy students. Lectures, discussions, exercises, and 
readings. (Not offered 1967-68) 


277. 

78 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures II-IV Robb 
(Portuguese) (3-3) 
For Doctor of Philosophy students. Portuguese and Brazilian literatures 


from Camées to the 20th century. (Academic year—day) 


A 
279 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) McSpadden 


Principles found in the development of the Romance languages and 
Methods of analysis at the present time. General course for graduate 


Study).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63. 
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r z 5 Pre- 
students in the fields of the Romance languages and literatures. | by 
requisite: an elementary knowledge of Latin. Normally followed © 
French 212 or Spanish 212. (Fall—day) 


E ^ -Spadden 
283 Problems of Teaching Romance Languages and McSpad 
Literatures in College (3) 


> . r £ ning 
For Doctor of Philosophy students. Principles and problems of on 
and teaching the language and literature. Apprenticeship in college C^ 
and the language laboratory. (Spring—day ) 


Sino-Soviet Studies 


See “Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies.” 


Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures* 


Professor Helen Yakobson (Chairman) 
Associate Professors Nadine Popluiko, William Key, Chung-wen Shih ; wang 
Assistant Professors G.A. Olkhovsky, Victoria Sandor, H.T. Lu, G.C.Y. Cath- 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Milenko Filipovitch-Nikatch, J.R. Child, & 
erine Coulter, M.L. Howder, P.A. Luelsdorff, Marguerite Nelson 
Instructor Irene Thompson 
Lecturer E.W. Tetrault i 
Pr -0]* 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Field 
‘of 
Required: the general requirements, pages 69-73, and the passing of os r 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge acK” 
which the student will be examined includes the political, cultural, and socia eits 
grounds of Russian literature; Russian cultural history; the Russian langual red 
structure and usage. Proficiency in spoken and written Russian language i5 priate 
Students who are already proficient in Russian may, upon passing an appr to 
examination, waive any or all of the first-group language courses, as well = 
six hours of second-group language courses, The Department provides à A 
intended to assist the student in his preparation for the major examination. - 
Master of Arts in the field of Russian Language and Literature —Preted 


«perature 
4 ‘ itera 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and I 
from this University, or equivalent, hours of 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. The thirty semester he 


equi , : ; ^ x : are allotte?- , 
required work must include a thesis, for which six hours of credit are all¢ set 


emai " ‘ a ent's 8OY is 
remainder of the program is arranged in consultation with the student by 


red 
ter s 2 P Mis d soree oljer J 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics (an interdepartmental degree +. Lan 


Dar . . >ermanic 
the departments of Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures, Ger! «e: a 


«eite: 
A „requisit 
guages and Literatures, and Romance Languages and Literatures)-- -Prered jan, of 


ar "^ F 7 à i 1 i P v re 
Bachelor of Arts degree, preferably with a major in Russian, French, Ger! py the 
Spanish at this University, or the equivalent, and the approval of candidac? 
Committee on Linguistic Study. 


tu ents 
$ , 
z ? entering am 
* A standardized placement examination given before registration is required of all od of the e 
who wish to continue in college the language begun in high school. Upon completior ] basis. 
ination assignment is made to the 


. usua 
appropriate course, with credit assigned on the Us 
mic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 


Staff of Instruction for the acade 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including a thesis and twenty- 
Our semester hours of second- and third-group courses selected in consultation with 
the chairman of the department directing the Master's program and approved by 
lé Committee on Linguistic Study. The candidate's program will normally be 
Selected from courses in Anthropology, Chinese, English, French, German, Mathe- 
Matics, Philosophy, Psychology, Slavic, Spanish, and Speech listed on pages 267-69. 

achelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequisite: the 

ducation curriculum, pages 65—66. 

Required: the Russian option and the professional courses listed on pages 96-97. 


CHINESE (MANDARIN) 
FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Chinese (3-3) Wang 
A year course: credit given on completion of Chinese 2. For beginners. 
Pronunciation, conversation, reading, writing basic Chinese characters. 
Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
$17.50 a semester. (Academic year—evening; summer 1967) 


3-4 Second-year Chinese (3-3) Wang | 
A year course: credit given on completion of Chinese 4. Continuation of 
grammar and spoken Chinese, more emphasis on the written language, 
reading, writing commonly used Chinese characters, reading selected 
writings. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 a semester, Prerequisite: Chinese 1-2 or equivalent. (First 
half: fall and spring—evening. Second half: spring—evening.) 


5-6 Intensive First-year Chinese (6—6) Shih 
A year course: credit given on completion of Chinese 6. Classroom (6 
hours), tutorial (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Intensive beginners’ 
course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded read- 
ing and written practice. Tutorial sessions to facilitate aural comprehen- 
sion and oral expression. Listening comprehension and oral practice in 


language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic N 
year—day) | ) 
7-8 Intensive Second-year Chinese (6-6) Lu i 


A year course: credit given on completion of Chinese 8. Classroom (6 
hours), tutorial (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Intermediate intensive 
course. Reading basic texts. Writing short pieces. Conversation. Sys- 
tematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Pre- 
requisite; Chinese 5-6 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


l n " -— T 
01-2 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Wang 
Reading of selected Chinese periodicals and texts in social sciences. Study 
Of current political terminology and Chinese idiom. (Academic year— | 
evening ) 
105 Introduction to Classical Chinese (6) Staff 


Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history and philos- 
Ophy, Prerequisite: Chinese 4 or 6. (Fall—day) 
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106 


125 


126 


163 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 


we 
PL. 


7-8 


Baci. oT i staff 
Readings in Modern Chinese Literature (6) Sta 
1 . ` nda Pre- 
Selected readings in modern Chinese plays, stories, and essays. Pr 
requisite: Chinese 8 or equivalent. (Spring—day ) 
: SUI r2 2 staff 
Chinese Linguistic Structure (3) St 
“ee ancformd- 
Descriptions and explanations of grammatical relations and transform 
tions of Mandarin Chinese. (Fall—day ) 
x à a au " au 2 staff 
Comparative Chinese-English Linguistic Structure (3) St d 
i nolish an 
Contrastive study of the sound and sentence structure in English n 
Chinese. Fundamental concepts of linguistic theory and their applicat! 
in foreign language teaching. (Spring—day ) 
ind . cux n Shih 
Chinese Literature in Translation (3) » 
y . s ancient 
General survey of the development of Chinese literature from be 
times to present. Major works will be studied in terms of theit historic 
development (Fall—day) 
P : "A á staff 
First-year Russian (3—3) Yakobson and SU 
-H : tene n :narc' Course 
A year course: credit given on completion of Slavic 2. Beginners arr 
in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading, in 
e " ~ E . actice 
drill, and written practice. Listening comprehension and oral praece 
language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (First ^ 
and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 
: AA i „nd Staf 
Second-year Russian (3—3) Yakobson and st 
hin s atic review 
A year course: credit given on completion of Slavic 4. Systematic T* syn- 
of grammar. Study of special problems of Russian morphology an 17.50 


tax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. Laboratory fee; 

a semester. Prerequisite: Slavic 1-2 or two years of high school Rt 
(First half: fall—day and evening; spring—evening. Second half: 
evening; spring—day and evening.) 


issian. 


fall— 


Intensive First-year Russian (6—6) oo 
(Intensive First-year Russian was formerly Russian 7. Russian 5-6 

formerly Accelerated First- and Second-year Russian) (6 
A year course: credit given on completion of Russian 6. Classroor e 
hours), tutorial (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners’ inte 
course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded om- 
ing and written practice. Tutorial drill sessions to facilitate aural prac- 


prehension and oral expression. Listening comprehension and ora (Aca 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
demic year—day ) 


Intensive Second-year Russian (6—6) 

(Russian 7-8 replaces former 7 Intensive First-year Russian 
tensive Second-year Russian) 

A year course: credit given on completion of Russian 8. : 
hours), tutorial (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Intermediate int nor 
course. Systematic review and study of special problems of Ro , 
phology and syntax. Oral reports on assigned topics. Laborato’ (Ace 
$17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Russian 5-6 or equivalent. 

demic year—day) 
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9-10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Laboratory fee, 
$17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Slavic 3—4 or 7-8, or permission of in- 
structor. (Academic year—day ) 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 
For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who intend 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tuition fee, 
$171. (Fall—evening; summer 1967) 


49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
Undergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic 
credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slavic 4, 8, or 47; or equivalent. 
(Spring—evening; summer 1967) 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) Coulter 


Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lecture, 


recitation, and discussion—in English. (Academic year—day; summer 
1967) | H 
€ "1 ~ " 1 ege d " f; 
93-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Filipovitch-Nikatch | 
Literature (3—3) | 
| Survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in translation, from early periods | 
to present; emphasis on the contemporary scene. Lecture, recitation, and 
discussion—in English. (Academic year—evening) 
Sp, 
"COND GROUP 
101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and selected 
texts in social sciences. Study of current political terminology, abbrevia- 
tions, Soviet idiom. Prerequisite: Slavic 4 or 8, or equivalent. Aca- 
demic year—day) 
106 Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Key 
Systematic training in Russian pronunciation. Comparison of Russian and 
English sound systems. Recommended for majors; required for Bachelor 
of Arts in Education degree with a teaching field in Russian. (Spring— 
evening) ^ 
109... j 
10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff n 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Rus- | | 
sian 8, 10, or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) I 
12 ct " Y da 
?5 Russian Linguistic Structure (3) Child 
Descriptive treatment of phonology, morphology, syntax of contemporary 
Russian—in English. (Fall—evening) 
126 € i ^ dp n ME e dS 
6 Comparative Russian-English Linguistic Structure (3) Child | 
Contrastive treatment of Russian and English phonology, morphology, | 
Syntax; emphasis on pedagogical applications—in English. (Spring— 
evening) 
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: »opluiko 
128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) I wr 
Sources and development of his philosophical, religious, and aes 


Lectures, dis 


ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. ars: 


> eres : aMernate Yo 
cussions, and reports—in English. (1968-69 and alternate ? 
spring—evening ) 


staff 

141-42 19th Century Russian Literature (3-3) y t0 
Major Russian writers and literary trends from end of the 18th cont 
Chekhov: fiction, poetry, drama. Lectures, individual reports on ass Site! 

topics, and class analysis of selected works—in Russian. Prerequiy’ 


emic 
arc: academi 
Slavic 4 or 8, or equivalent (1968-69 and alternate years: ae 
year—evening ) 
staff 
143—44 The Russian Novel (3—3) d 


n 
; i : ; : rm 8 
Genesis and development of the Russian novel. Evolution of »" i 
techniques. Analysis of style, philosophy, and political ideology 1961- 
resentative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. 
68 and alternate years: academic year—day) 

"m 
ait à opluik 
145—46 The Russian Short Story (3—3) a 

Study of historical and critical development of the short rr 
Russia, Lectures, reports, and class analysis—in Russian. Pre 
Slavic 4 or 8, or equivalent. (1968-69 and alternate years) 


151—52 20th Century Russian Literature (3—3) 


Symbolism, acmeism, futurism, and realism: prose, poetry, 
cism. Class analysis of selected texts. Recitation and repor 
Prerequisite: Slavic 4 or 8, or equivalent (1967-68 and 
years: academic year—evening ) 


T 


ts in ate 
alternat? 


156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) 


Evolution of Tolstoy’s artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy $ oroo 
on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, an 
analysis of his major works—in English. (1967-68 ane ' 
years: spring—evening) 


sky 
: ! [khov* 
161—62 Russian Culture (3—3) ausi to 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancien’ ports 
present—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and indivic 
on assigned topics. (Academic year—evening ) ko 
i 
ead poplo” 
165 Soviet Literature (3) . n and is 
à , 2 tion 1 
Survey of major literary figures, movements, styles. Revo S, shor 
impact on literature and writers, Revival of psychologic@ 
story, contemporary poetry—in English. (Fall—evening) pson 
s 
d . yako 
197 Special Problems in Teaching Russian (3) pservation 
. * . . se y n 
Discussion of methodology, examination of textbooks, Russian t 
classroom procedures, Prerequisite: 18 semester hours b 
guage. (Spring—evening ) staff 
" 1 . . 1 2 P nd é 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Russian Language 3 
å - ) 
Literature (3—3) range? 


"-——— 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year 
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THIRD GROUP 


205 Old Church Slavonic (3) Key 
Study of history and structure of Old Church Slavonic phonology and 
morphology. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—day) 

206 Readings in Old Russian Literature (3) Key 
Reading and analysis of Church-Slavonic texts in original, from 11th to 
17th century. Prerequisite: Slavic 205. (1967-68 and alternate years: 
spring—day ) 

2 " s . , 

“15-16 History of the Russian Literary Language (3—3) Key 
Historical background for an understanding of phonology and morphology 
of Modern Russian. (1968-69 and alternate years) 

225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Popluiko 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's influence on the literature of his time. 
Lermontov—the heir to Pushkin's poetic tradition. (1967-68 and 


alternate years: fall—evening) 


253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Staff 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the development of 
Russian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. Independent 
topic announced each semester; may be repeated for credit, Topic for 
1967-68: 19th Century. (Fall—day ) 

299. 300 wy 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year—as arranged) 


Sociology 


Proj 

essors D s rm , 

| R.W. Stephens (Chairman), I.H. Cisin, Norman Kaplan, H.J. Parry 
Siting), R.G. Brown 


Socia e 2.353 
te Professor G.S. Rosenberg (Visiting) 


Soci 

c9". Professorial Lecturers Oliver Moles, S.R. Nikkel, Artemis Emmanuel, 
ned Reichstein, J.S. Schiller 
ssi t Professors Thomas Burns, T.F. Courtless, Jr. 

stant 


Astr, rofessorial Lecturers Robert Guerrin, Jackwell Susman 
ictor FE Tropea 
E a 


ect » iw 
E Charlotte Anker, S.D. Webb 
Art “chelor Of Arts 


with a major in Sociology (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 

Requi 
ùired: 

ter iin Lr 


ters curriculum, page 63, including Sociology 1-2 and 51 or equivalent. 
Is in he addition to the general requirements, pages 69-73, twenty-four semes- 
^ Merican Thee which must include 141, 149, 191; and Statistics 53 or 104. 

a hior. ye. ought and Civilization 101 American Civilization is recommended 
An, er of ^ elective for Sociology majors. 2 

Ts with. rts in the field of Sociology.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Staq à major in Sociology at this University or the equivalent. The under- 
àm must include Statistics 104 or equivalent. 
the general requirements, pages 77-79. All courses must be approved 


dva. 
e Mace by the adviser. 


Stag 


E 
of | 
Dstructi 
tion for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 


+ ee 
PI "er ee 
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FIRST GROUP 


—2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) 


Development of culture and personality, impact of groups and instituti 
on man's social behavior. Survey of fields within sociology. E 
demic year—day and evening; summer 1967) 
41 American Social Problems (3) di 
Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States. bec 
i producing social problems, their nature and treatment. (Fall 


spring—day; summer 1967) 


51 Criminology (3) 
| (Formerly Sociology 136) and 
! . Bee : R : " > ons 
| Nature and distribution of crime, police and court systems, pris ring— 
reformatories; treatment and prevention of crime. (Fall and sp 


day and evening; summer 1967) 


SECOND GROUP 


“oe j Brow? 

110 The Sociology of Work (3) s and 
n 

Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupatio mple* 


20 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, © 
organizations. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—day) 5 

ire Brow 
124 Medical Sociology (3) mental 
Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical "EU field 
health and disease, analysis of patterned social relationships 1968 -69 and | 
of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system. (1 
a alternate years; summer 1967) ide 
| 
| 125 Sociology of Religion (3) 
m 
| Introduction to history of the discipline; analysis of reciprocal impac "7 
| secular upon religious and religious upon secular institutions. 


68 and alternate years: fall—day ) 
| 126 Urban Sociology (3) ¢ urba? 
| 6 | . „ms 0 
| Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems suburb?” 
| living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, an® ' 
| development. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day) 
| 127 Population Problems (3) opulatio® | 
| 249 » s 
| Composition of populations, trends in population growth - Pai grationh 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects o alternat? | 
| population policies: eugenics and birth control. (1968-69 an | 
| /ears; summer 1967 
| | y ner 1967) purns 
| 28 Small Group Processes (3) trol and 
| | Human interaction in small groups: group structure, social 1 . zd. | 
| | influence, communication processes; deviance and conformity 
Io] (1967-68 and alternate years: fall—day) ns 
| sup | 


| 

| 129 Race and Minority Groups (3) ps 

| " : 
| | Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority si ro pies 
| | ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range 

| 
| 


| * Sociology 1 is prerequisite to second- and third-group courses in Sociology. 
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analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. (Fall—day and evening; 
summer 1967) 


130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) Stephens 
Nature of class structure patterns of status, prestige relations, differential 
class behavior, analysis of comparative social structure and social mobility. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


131 Social Institutions (3) Emmanuel 
Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, religion, 
economy, and state in the structure of American Society. (1967—68 


and alternate years: fall—evening) 
133 Sociology of Education (3) 


Analysis of the social nature of education. (Summer 1967) 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 


tion, divorce and family reorganization. (1967—68 and alternate years: 
Spring—evening ) 
135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. 
(Spring—day; summer 1967) 


137 Sociology of Law (3) Reichstein 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Analysis of 
Problems of legal concepts, doctrine, and institutions. (1968—69 and 


alternate years) 


138 Social Disorganization (3) Cisin 


Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to prevent, 
minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions and 
events. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


139 Soc; 

Society and the Deviant (3) Tropea 
Analysis of relationship of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social 
eS t to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. (1968-69 
and alternate years) 


141 
42 § <r 
ag Research Methods (3-3) Cisin 
enia half: introduction to scientific method in the development of social 
ad and the solution to social problems. Second half: translation of 
Ne cepts into indices and the analysis and interpretation of research results, 
 asurement, scales and scoring, hypothesis testing. (Academic year 
üs arranged ) 
144 Pubi; 
u B n H H t 
blic Opinion and Mass Communication (3) Parry 


Co C s ; s : "Q^ 
mmunication process with emphasis on international communications, 


r " " 
Propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 
( all—day) 


| 
| 
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| ee ` r : urns 
i 147 Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) B ia 
: «diui ihe 1007 
| Sociological analysis of large scale organizations, individual wá od 
| tions to such organizations, impact of large organizational pm) 
American social life. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—day 
Ap stephens 
149 Development of Social Theory (3) me ro 
: - è uro- 
Systematic study of important schools of sociological theory, both a 0 
pean and American development; evaluation of scientific contributi 
| each school. (Spring—day; summer 1967) 
| Staff 
191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) seid of 
: i : . „neral fie 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general eo 
| sociology and a review and discussion of basic concepts. Require vening: 
| | for all Sociology majors in the senior year. (Fall—day and € 
| summer 1967) 
| THIRD GROUP 
| Z yeide 
| 220 Religious Institutions in the United States (3) tion 
| i ^" : : ins intera 
| Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of m ife 
between religious and secular institutions in contemporary Ameri“ 
| (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


223 Immigration and Assimilation (3) f adjust 
o d 


Examination of the nature and scope of immigration, analysis hnic 9?" 
ment of immigrants to a receiving society, formation of v 68) 
| minority groups, the American experience. (Not offered 1 ^ 
i - * € Bur? 
| 225 Seminar: Small Groups (3) luatio 
` . . ' 1 e va 
General characteristics of small groups and their measurement, © roje 
| | of small group research and theory, individual reports "n 
| (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening) " 
Cisi? 


231-32 Seminar: Advanced Social Research Methods (3-3) dology 0 
; »hodolog yy 
| Intensive study and evaluation of current trends in the metho ecentl) 


. D n » . H - € r 
social research. Discussion on individual student projects an 
published research. (Not offered 1967—68) 5 

pure 
233-34 Seminar: Theory Construction and Testing (3—3) soci? 


| Development in these areas: mathematical representations m = de 
| sciences and applications to empirical research, human learnine e ani 
cision making, social interaction in small groups and large scale 0” 

| | tions. (Not offered 1967-68) 


I | 237 Seminar: Family Relations (3) ioni 

t] Recent research and theory on aspects of family structure and m fo 

| their antecedents in the larger social order, and their consed y reve 

a individual family members. Special projects and papers 

| ning; summer 1967) pro"? 
240 Sociology of Occupations (3) pe 


niit 
anges wine f the 


Analysis of occupational roles and structures and cha tages , 
ll recruitment and training; adjustment problems at various $ occu? 

| career; interrelationships of stratification systems, life sty 
| tions. (1967-68 and alternate years: fall- -evening) 


les, an 
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241 Seminar: Population Research and Analysis (3) 
Experience in some of the techniques of population research. Sampling, 
questionnaire construction, and interviewing; tabular presentation, data 


analysis and research experience stressed. (1968-69 and alternate 
years ) 
7 : 7 
242 Sociology of Health and Illness (3) Brown 


Sociological analysis of social and cultural factors in the etiology and 
treatment of illness. Specifically covers social epidemiology, health and 
the community, the patient and treatment, and social and cultural theory 


in health and illness. (1967-68 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
2 : ds 
243 Seminar: Industrial Sociology (3) Brown 


Analysis of problems of the organization of work in industry, govern- 
ment, business; problems of decision making, recruitment, allocation of 
authority, informal organization, and inter-organizational relations. 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


9 J "^ r ~ d ` 
244 Seminar: American Class Structure (3) Stephens 
(1968-69 and alternate years) 


248 Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations (3) Burns 
Analysis of selected complex organizational types under various cultural, 
economic, and political conditions; relation of these to goals, structure, 
and functioning of the organizations. Organization topics alternate each 
semester: the Communist Party, the military organization, the university 
Organization, the industrial corporation. (Spring—evening) 


2 2 "o, + . d 

50 Seminar: Science and Society (3) Kaplan 
Analysis of sociocultural and political factors influencing and affecting 
the development and structure of science. Development of national science 
Policies; relationship of universities, government, and science in the con- 
text of society. (Spring—evening) 


*5 
759 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Courtless 
Behavior (3) 


Orientation toward the sociocultural context of various causation theories, 
Search for causal factors traced historically, emphasis on current causal 
Propositions generated by various disciplines, and appraisal of possible 
effectiveness of those theories in social control of deviant behavior. 
(Fall—evening) 


1260 ed 
Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (3) Ferster 
| Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric views on prevention, diagnosis, 
eid treatment; analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported cases per- 
rU to delinquency, dependency, custody, and child abuse. Emphasis 
n the role of the lawyer in this court. (Spring—evening) 


L 
n ts With ee (2. Graduate students registering for Sociology 259 make special arrange- 
Denn A cmm for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. 
Ms. with the inet (2). Graduate students registering for Sociology 260 make special arrange- 
*rster į dC for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. 
šsociate Professor of Law. 
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" € »urtless 
*261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Cc 


Criminal Offender (3) opent De 
Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and -— s. 
havior, and research findings relative to the effectiveness of these re 


een 
Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication he 
members of the legal profession and behavior scientists. (SP 
evening) E 

295 Research (arr.) ap 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as 4 
summer 1967) Staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year 


as arranged; summer 1967 ) 


Spanish 


See "Romance Languages and Literatures." 


Special Education? 


Professor Perry Botwin (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturer Bertice Cornish 

Assistant Professors M.G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, R.S. Cottrell, 
Moss 


Special Lecturer G.M. Fenichel 


are! 
jr., Marg 


00-10 


i : ee pages ! 
Master of Arts in Education with a field in Special Education.—See pag 
Education Specialist.—See page 104. 
Doctor of Education.—See pages 105-7. 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Education of Exceptional Children (3) : 
(Formerly Education 180) com 


c 

ary tO O48 
: " T »cessary . ns 

For prospective teachers. Educational modifications nece d viatio 


modate children with mental, physical, social, and ome ial » 
in a school program. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equiv (Fal 
least 6 semester hours of foundation courses in Education. 
day; summer 1967) 


202 Nature and Needs I: the Mentally Retarded (3) 
(Formerly Education 181) 
Nature and needs of children with varying degrees © s iology 
Causation and diagnosis of retardation; psychological 
implications. Principles of learning with respect tO 


antt 
ial SIT ur. 
make "e pi 


dditiona 


* Same as Law 418 (2). Graduate students registering for Sociology 261 


ments with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one à 
t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68 
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children. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equivalent, and at least 6 


semester hours of foundation courses in Education. (Fall—evening; 
summer 1967) 
203 Teaching Mentally Retarded Children (3) Prouty 


(Replaces former Education 185 and 186) 

Educational methods and curricula developed for the mentally retarded 
from nursery school through junior high school. Organization and plan- 
ning of instructional activities; selection and preparation of materials. 
Prerequisite: Special Education 201 and 202, or permission of instructor. 
(Fall—evening; summer 1967—offered as Education 185 and 186) 


204 Nature and Needs IV: the Culturally Disadvantaged (3) Prouty 


Environmental factors within our society which disadvantage children's 
capabilities to achieve school and life success, Early experiential depriva- 
tion, home and neighborhood values and expectancies, and self-concept 


development. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring— 
evening ) 

2 : a " . 2 ; 

240 Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed (3) Van Dyke 


(Formerly Education 187) 

Analysis of educational provisions for seriously disturbed children: defini- 
tions, characteristics, identification, and programs for prevention and re- 
education. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening; 
summer 1967) 


A 

241 Preprofessional Internship: Emotionally Disturbed Van Dyke 
Children (3) 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence. Directed observation 
of, and interaction with, emotionally disturbed children in a field setting, 
with supervision of University staff. Admission by permission of the 
instructor. (Fall—as arranged) 

242 Clini : ^or : - 

42 Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) Staff 
Lectures and discussions exploring psychoeducational techniques of teach- 
ng emotionally disturbed children and adolescents, interpersonal inter- 
action between teachers and disturbed children. Selection of teaching 
methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall— 
evening) 

26 
0 Nature and Needs III: Crippled or Health Impaired (3) Cornish 
ormerly Education 329) 
Theory of crippling and other health-impairing conditions as they affect 
di needs of children. Examination of curricula. Prerequisite: Special 
c 201 and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening; summer 
261 


Methods and Materials for Crippled or Health Impaired (3) Cornish 


ea m materials for teaching children with orthopedic, neurological, 
zation er ealth-related disorders at different maturational levels. Organi- 
cation 201 planning of instructional activities. Prerequisite: Special Edu- 
290 p “YI and 260, or permission of instructor. (Fall—day) 
um in Teaching Mentally Retarded (6) Prouty, Cottrell 
: “ducation 290, 291, 292 replace former Education 189) 
Supervise 


lin; d student teaching in classrooms for mentally retarded children. 
Mimum 


of 150 clock hours required. (Spring—as arranged ) 


“4 «<<< 
= "ree 
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! 7 yke 
| 291 Practicum in Teaching Emotionally Disturbed (6) — VanD! 
| (Special Education 290, 291, 292 replace former Education 189) Mini- 
| Supervised classroom teaching of emotionally disturbed childrens 967) 
mum of 150 clock hours required. (Spring—as arranged; summe ch 
‘orn 
292 Practicum in Teaching Crippled or Health Impaired (6) 9 ce 
(Special Education 290, 291, 292 replace former Education 189) logical 
Supervised classroom teaching of children with orthopedic, neun gaii 
| and other health-related disorders. Minimum of 150 clock hours n 
| (Spring—as arranged ) ^ 
otw" 
297 Research in Special Education (3) ie con 
| Individual research under guidance of staff member. Program “May be 
| | ferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of stall. 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) oil 
rou" 
| 301 Psychology of Exceptional Children (3) 
| (Formerly Education 321) -teristics of 
| Research on social, emotional, physical, and learning characte (Fall 
| handicapped children. Admission by permission of instructor. 
| evening; summer 1967) courel 
| 302 Problems and Issues in Mental Retardation (3) 

(Formerly Education 322) : rovidins 

Identification, diagnosis, and placement; problems involved - P sup" 

education and social control; teaching methodology; equipe. 

plies. Admission by permission of instructor. Geli potvil 

| l 303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
bu (Formerly Education 323) Laizatiofh admit 
| | Philosophy and nature of special education; program organiz? ram val 
| istration, and development, Surveying local level needs; prog gprint 
tion and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 

—evening; summer 1967) Moss 
| 304 Recent Research and Trends in Mental Retardation (3) 

(Formerly Education 324) chological L^ 
| Definition, theories, classifications; social, medical, PSY* d ibut? 
| educational rehabilitation measures. Emphasis on current p acti? 

of biology, sociology, and psychology to educational theory * 

Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—evening Moss 

305 Tests and Measurements for Exceptional Children (3) 
j (Formerly Education 244) . d educati A 
| | Materials and methods of psychological, psychometric, an exception 
tit tests used in diagnosing and securing information concer days sum" 
| | children. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fa t 
hl 1967) " oss 
ris 

| | 306 Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children (3) Co 

| (Formerly Education 246) -eptional chil cies 
| | Educational, mental, social, vocational guidance of excep unity ? "^ 
| | and youth. Role of teacher in parent counseling. Comm tional v 
| | involved in postschool rehabilitation, guidance, and recre ruct0 

] 


" . EP ic«i o 
| for exceptional children. Admission by permission 
| (Fall—evening; summer 1967) 
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340 Mental Health of Culturally Deprived and Emotionally Van Dyke 
Disturbed Children (3) 
(Formerly Education 313) 
Mental health problems affecting the culturally deprived child's voca- 
tional, educational, and emotional needs; teacher-child relationships; lan- 
guage differences in socioeconomic environments. (Fall—evening; 
summer 1967) 


34 


Etiology and Treatment of Emotional Disturbance (3) Staff 
(Formerly Education 314) 

Better understanding through psychiatry of causes for and treatment of 
serious emotional disturbance and social maladjustment. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Spring—day; summer 1967) 


342 Seminar: Emotional Disturbance (3) Van Dyke 
(Formerly Education 315) 
Advanced design and administration of programs for emotionally dis- 
turbed children in various settings: community factors in program plan- 
ning, working with multi-disciplinary team, professional ethics and re- 
Sponsibilities, sociocultural considerations of deviancy and normalcy. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Spring—evening; summer 1967) 


360 Medical Aspects of Exceptional Children (3) Staff 
(Formerly Education 327) 
Adaptation problems of crippled or other health-impaired children. Causes 
and treatment of major medical disorders. Planning child’s environment 
lo meet his special needs. Gross heart specimen dissection demonstrated. 
Prerequisite: Special Education 201 and permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening; summer 1967) 


36 


Neurological Aspects of Exceptional Children (3) Staff 
(Formerly Education 326) 

Medically oriented approach. Etiology of gross disorders of central nerv- 
Ous System and brain such as poliomyelitis, brain injury, aphasia, arthritis, 
epilepsy, spina bifida, and related conditions. Gross brain specimen 
dissection demonstrated. Prerequisite: Special Education 201 and permis- 
sion of instructor. (Fall—evening; summer 1967) 


h 
PURTA GROUP 


451.5 
N Seminar: Special Education (3—3) Botwin 
d doctoral candidates. Individual study based on previous study and 
Traian to attain advanced level of competence and meet identified 
Olessiona] needs or field requirements. (Academic year—as 
í arranged) 
33.5 
754 Doc 
toral Internship in Special Education (3-3) Prouty 
ce et Vised internship in college teaching, administration, supervision, 
uie agency function. Each internship individually arranged. Pre- 
E doctoral candidacy in Special Education or permission of in- 
q or, (Academic year—as arranged) 
l Dis . 
issertation Research (arr.) Staff 


(F s 
all and Spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Speech and Drama” a 


; Ww. P i Speech and Hear- 
Professors L.P. Leggette (Chairman), C.W. Pettit (Director of Spee 


ing Clinic), G.F. Henigan, Jr. (Director of Forensics), E.L. Stevens 

Professorial Lecturers Zelda Fichandler, Gilbert Herer, Zelda Kosh, 
sees 

Associate Professors Lee Bielski, J.W. Hillis, L.S. Bowling, Sr. 

Associate Professorial Lecturer A.A. Nilles 

Assistant Professors K.R. Sanders, Robert Honeygosky, Joan Regnell, 
Kieserman 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.I. Shook, Ruth Cox 

Instructors D.A. Gustafson, Janet Beimborn 

Lecturers Lois Richards, R.E. Roberts, L.G. Loftus, C.M. Brewer 


Edna Mon 


pavid 


s: 1 
: " yrerequisit?: 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental) —Prereq -ourses 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including twelve hours in the basic 
speech and six hours in English 51-52, 71-72, or 91 92. 


: nindi assing 9 | 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 69-73, including the P 2, 4 


02, 
bos EH and 1U^ 
speech proficiency test early in the program. Speech and Drama 101 sati liter? 
minimum of nine additional hours in theater arts and nine hours in dram? 

ture as approved by the adviser. the Arts 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech (Departmental).- Prerequisite, 
and Letters curriculum, page 63, including Speech and Drama 1, 2, 11, 32. acsiftg of ê 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 69-73, including the p nimum of 
speech proficiency test; Speech and Drama 101, 121, 153, 176; and à m rove 
twelve additional hours in second-group courses in the speech arts, aš apP 


the adviser. 2108 „ommend? 
American Thought and Civilization 101 American Civilization 15 rec 

as a senior-year elective for Speech majors. y yepari ment! j 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology (1 "E ec an 

—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 63, including l 

Drama 1, 2, 11, 32. assing OF 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 69-73, including the P? imum 


I i 
speech proficiency test; Speech and Drama 101, 121, 169, 171, and à M audiolofh 
twelve additional hours in second-group courses in speech pathology an 

as approved by the adviser. 

Master of Arts in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiology — 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology à? 
from this University, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79. 2 the degre 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art.—Prerequisite: 

Bachelor of Arts from this University, or the equivalent. 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 77-79, twenty-fou 22h 
of second- and third-group courses in drama and dramatic literature theater nt 
or research thesis. The program may include six to twelve hours 1n t man of t 
at the Arena Stage. For detailed information, consult the Chair : 
Department. 1 prama ii 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Speech anc 
requisite; the Education curriculum, pages 65-66. b 

Required: the Speech and Drama option and the professional cot 
pages 96-97. 


- ter 
r semes sre 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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CUNICAL CERTIFICATION 


Th : > i ~* : 

a Department of Speech and Drama offers preparation for certificates of clinical 

pathos ence, issued by the American Speech and Hearing Association, in speech 
ology and/or audiology. For details consult the Department. 


FIRST GROUP 


A Speech and Hearing Clinic Pettit, Honeygosky 
Individual or group lessons, without academic credit, for such speech diffi- 
culties as lisping, cleft palate, articulatory problems, and stuttering. Fee: 
for individual lessons, $10; for group lesson, $5. (Academic year— 
as arranged; summer 1967) 


B 


-C American Speech for Foreign Students (3-3) Bielski 
Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation of the 
sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet used. Recording fee, $5 a semester. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


| Effective Speaking (3) Staff 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence 
and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. 
Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


? pt : i à 
? Persuasive Speaking (3) Henigan, Sanders 
Continuation of Speech and Drama 1, which is prerequisite, emphasis on 


Speech composition and elementary principles of persuasion. (Fall and 
Spring—day ) 


11 Voice and Diction (3) Leggette and Staff 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to study of 
ym" of English, standards of speech. Class instruction in problems of 
rate, volume, pitch, quality. Recording fee, $4. (Fall and spring—day 
and *vening; summer 1967) 


32 a 
E" Reading (3) Leggette and Staff 
*ading to others, theory and practice in problems of interpreting the 


do page. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11. Recording fee, $2. 
all—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1967) | 


Ske, 
"COND GROUP | 


10 : 
l Phonetics (3) Hillis | 


Phonetic 
netic and phonemic alphabets and their applications to student's | 


OWN Speech ; Á : 
nc Improvement and to such fields as theater, public speaking, | 
Speech correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: 

*h and Drama 11. Recording fee, $4. (Fall and spring—day) 
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>09 ette 
102 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) Legg 


: o 
Theory and practice in problems of communicating meaning and cci: 
tion. Selections for study include poetry, prose, and drama. Prerequi- 
Speech and Drama 32. Recording fee, $2. (Spring—day) i 
steve 
121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) a 
Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small ee of 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 ho S 
speech or permission of instructor. (Fall—day; spring —evening; 
mer 1967) Ee 
126 Public Discussion and Debate (3) "— 
Principles and types of public discussion and debate; practice vi 
mentative speaking on questions of current interest. Prerequi 
hours of speech or permission of instructor. (Spring—day) d 
i 
127-28 Advanced Debate Practice (1—1) € 
Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester of satis ; 


: : : : »peate 
participation in intercollegiate debate program. May be rep 
total of 4 semester hours. (Academic year—as arranged) 


k 
shoe 
133-34 Radio and TV Broadcasting (3—3) nization 
Y . ati a 
Study of the development of radio and TV industries, station a ar? 
and management, equipment, production techniques; imm " semeste™ 
tion and performance of radio programs. Recording fee, $5 ? 
(Academic year—evening ) 
) £ vs 
Loft 
135-36 Radio Workshop (1—1) d) 
4 c year—as arrange 


Practical work in campus radio station. (Academi p 
Henig? 


141 Public Speaking: Advanced Forms (3) ions "i 
: s : , ; asi 
Preparation and presentation of speeches for formal hes semestt! 
emphasis on the psychology of the audience. Prerequisite: 


hours of speech. (Fall—day) gah 
Á Henig 
145 Speech Criticism (3) ... america? 
Rhetorical theory with application to criticism of representstm (No! 
and British oratory. Admission by permission of instruc 
offered 1967-68) 
+ stats 
R Gust 
151-52 Stagecraft (2-2) , (Ac 
Theories and practicum in the technical aspects of production. 
demic year—day ) tafs” 
Qui 
153 Acting (3) P crequis 
à —À — 
Study and practice in fundamentals of acting technique, 
Speech and Drama 32. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—day rma 
Kies? 
154 Play Direction (3) sot studen" 
Fundamentals of play direction. Under supervision of instruc d pram 
prepare one-act plays for presentation. Prerequisite: Spee 
153. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day ) staf 


155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) . 
: i a . d Drama : 
Practical work in theater. Prerequisite: Speech an 
(Academic year—as arranged) 
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157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) 
Participation as an apprentice in minor role or technical work with an 
Equity Company in the Shakespeare Summer Festival production in the 
outdoor Sylvan Theatre at the Washington Monument. Hours arranged 


with Company rehearsals and performances. (Summer 1967) 

165-66 History of the Theater (3—3) Gustafson 
General survey: Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, later English and 
Continental, and Modern theater (Academic year—evening) 

169 Creative Dramatics (3) Kieserman 
Study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool. (Fall— 
evening) 

170 Children’s Theater (3) Kieserman 


Theory and practice in creating and producing plays for children. 
(Spring—evening ) 


171 Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) Pettit 


Survey of the disorders of speech and hearing, including symptomatology, 
testing, causation; emphasis on problems encountered by the classroom 
teacher. (Fall—day) 


172 Speech Pathology I (3) Honeygosky, Regnell 


Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in articulatory and voice dis- 
Orders, and cleft palate. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 171. 
(Spring—day ) 

173 Speech Pathology II (3) Honeygosky, Regnell 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in stuttering and disorders of 


central or peripheral nervous systems. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 
172. (Fall—day) 


1 à 
76 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) Monsees 
| Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal development 
through the emergence of language (Fall—day) 
| 182 He i T " " 3 
aring Problems and Testing of Hearing (3) Herer 


| Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and its 
Properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods and 
Procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry, with emphasis on their 
pplication to the study of hearing disorders. Demonstration and practi- 


cum with the pure tone audiometer. (Fall—evening) 
| 183 Clin; > 
| Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (1) Staff 


oe Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing) 

od, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives 

^ materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation. 

"eu be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 
Drama 172 or 182. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


184 Cy " 
a ‘ical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) Staff 
upervi ‘ -— ^w 
hime case work in speech and hearing—the University Speech and 
wey Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. May be repeated for 
Ee Of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
ch and Drama 183. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 
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THIRD GROUP 


staff 


251—52 Play Preparation and Presentation (arr.) r stage 
Observation and participation in theater production: elements "irectint 
craft and design, principles and techniques of acting, problems 1n beris y 
plays. May be repeated for a total of 12 semester hours. Admis 


audition or interview. (Academic year—as arranged) " 
Sta 
258 Theater Management (2 to 4) motion 
e M 0 
Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: Pr Fall and 
box office and house management. Admission by interview. 
spring—as arranged ) suf 
277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
(Formerly Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) staf 
278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) "s 
Bowline 


279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) 


tory 
ph I abora 
Study of structures and pathologies of speech and hearing. 


fee, $15. (Fall—evening) Hillis 
280 Advanced Speech Pathology (3) ae cause’ 
k : - classification: 
Various types of disorders of speech and language; cis 
and manifestations. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring—eve Here! 
281-82 Clinical Audiology (3-3) Quy hand 
" NT n ac cau? e 
Specialized audiometric tests and procedures for the Wr a semestt! 
capped. Demonstration and practicum. Laboratory fee, $7.- 
(First half: fall—day. Second half: spring—evening.) wlin£ 
0 
" * * ` 2 d 4j 
283 Community Programs in Speech and Hearing (3) in Audioles 
(Formerly Community, Industrial, and Military Programs 
and Speech Pathology) h pro ram 
i ? ec a 
Methods and procedures for management of hearing and ee operation 
review of hearing conservation and monitoring programs â " individ 
aspects of clinical programs designed to meet the needs (No offe 
with communicative disorders. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
1967-68) pills 
á : .. the 
284 Experimental Phonetics (3) arch if th 
; i Y , " ese 
Consideration of research methodology and published 2 7.50. 
study of speech production and reception. Laboratory 
(Fall—day ) fons 
585 : ' — ci effects 
285 Language and Speech of the Hearing Handicappe ] [2 


Review of development of language and speech in norma 
of different types and degrees of hearing impairment 
speech acquisition. Emphasis on major language devel - 
and other habilitation methods for hearing-handicapP® 
(Spring—day ) 


a 
on lango cod 
opment - 

-hi 
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286 Evaluation of Speech and Language Disorders (3) Honeygosky 
(Formerly Differential Diagnostics in Speech and Hearing Disorders) 
Techniques in examination, history taking, patient counseling, and man- 
agement, Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day ) 


288 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Bowling 
Systems, principles, and methodologies of auditory training and speech 
reading to include development of lesson plans and their application in 
resolving communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individ- 
uals. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring—day ) 


291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Pettit and Staff 


Offered in such areas as articulatory problems and delayed speech, aphasia, 
voice difficulties and cleft palate, stuttering, cerebral palsy, and allied 
disorders, May be repeated for credit. (Fall—day; summer 1967) 


292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 
Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, aural 
rehabilitation, psychoacoustics. May be repeated for credit. (Spring— 
evening ) 

, 

294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

5 

295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
d be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 

) 
299_ 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1967) 


fesse 
p town. E.H. Johnson, H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Chairman), Murray 


l'ofes soy; 

Ww ial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupperman, R.P. Isaacs, 
Associate po Man, Harry Rosenblatt 

SSistany rofessors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, R.H. Shumway 

Sisto rofessors R.E. Thomas, C.T. Ireland 

NS ris Serial Lecturers Sidney Armore, Selig Starr, M.A. Schwartz, 
"try Man, R.R.V. Wiederkehr 
e K.K 


is Parme At or Bachelor 0f Science with a major in Mathematical Statistics 
Retively PN Terequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum. 
St dired: - 63-64, including Mathematics 23; Statistics 91. 

lie Sticg 117, a requirements, pages 69-73, including Mathematics 24; 
teme Uses Doc 8 189-90, and six additional hours of second-group Statis- 
om Dum 3 P with the approval of the adviser; a minimum of twenty-four 
Sa ' Including Mathematics 124, 139, 140, and 157 (Mathematics 250 is 


of 
DStructio, 
n for the academic year 1966-67; Chairman for 1967-68. 
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i adviser as contrib: 
recommended), and courses in other departments approved by the adviser as g 


uting to a well-organized program. For further details, consult the adviser. ior’ 
Master of Arts in the field of Mati ematical Statistics, —Prerequisite: à -— 
degree with a major in Mathematical Statistics at this University, or the equiva of 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, including Statistics 201 be 
257-58 and a thesis, Statistics 299-300. The remaining eighteen hours mus 
selected in consultation with the adviser. roved 
Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics.— Prerequisite: an app 
Bachelor’s degree. The undergraduate program must include the following course» 
equivalent: Mathematics 24; Statistics 117, 118, 157-58. Ag 99-300. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 77-79, and a thesis, Statistics 29 n 
The program consists of at least twelve semester hours of Statistics, and may Y in 
appropriate other courses in an area of interest to the candidate, to be selec 
consultation with the adviser. , Exper 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Statistics: Biometrics, Design of alysis 
ments, Econometrics, Information Theory, Multivariate A nalysis, Operations v 
Sampling, and Statistical Inference.—See pages 77-78, 79-80 for requirements 
degree. + nori 
Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Business 
Statistics —See pages 112-14, 119. ; 
Master of Arts in Government in the field of Business and Economic 
See pages 121-24, 129-30. 


statistics — 


FIRST GROUP* aff 
St 
51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) e 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Elementary princiP res 
analyzing and interpreting statistical data; characteristic va 
of variability, sampling, time series analysis, and simple corre A: 67) 
oratory fee, $9. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summe ouf 
52 Mathematics of Finance (3) d sinkin 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sprint 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 
—day) 
y staf 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) and 


; w 
s sion, I9 p 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Averages, dispersi ation e 
derived scores, frequency distributions, normal curve, corr pypotl* ( 
mentary sampling, introduction to ;estimation and tests OF 7 á 


Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening 


1967) stall 


191 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) ver 


a 
: s. 
ir f jbute » v 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variables and atr teristic? qo 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their ec atory fee: 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Labor 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1967) 
j a 
Se Sr 53, an ori 
* Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra, Of first-group courses, Statistics sh applied, coo 
related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the three oder credit , 
a degree. Statistics 52 lies outside of this group, and may be taken for deg "T 
bination with any one of the other three. al t 


e biologie 


f Statistics 91 is for Statistics majors, for students in engineering and in th 
Sciences 
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97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students will be run 
on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring— 
day; summer 1967) 


SECOND GROUP 


104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study of statistical 
techniques for research problems in behavioral sciences and education. 
Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education II (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 
niques, chi-square applications, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 
53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 


106 Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or equivalent. Laboratory 
fee, $9. (Fall—day) 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) Staff 


> E : at . 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequisite: 


differential and integral calculus. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 
1967) 
109... 
10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) Wolman 
Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and re- 
| liability applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or 107. (Academic 
year—evening ) 
11 " P "A ree 
| Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Johnson 
statistical processes as tools in decision making in areas of economics and 
sem. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. 
"all—day and evening) 
| 112 2 
| ? Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Johnson 
| ANONS d : s e r 
Sey work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
| business problems. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent. 
| Pring—day and evening) 
113 
r omputer Programming (3) Staff 
ecture 
E" (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyond 
| i introductory level; an introduction to assembly language program- 
u e ` . * Hd 
| j Dg. Prerequisite: Statistics 97. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring—day ) 
14] 
n 1 ` r ` 
i troduction to C omputer Operating Systems (3) Staff 
| o i "e 
ovt tg Of software management of computer systems. Prerequisite: 
atistics 113, (Fall 1968) 


* 
Ma 
Y hot be 
taken f, 
9r credit by students who have received credit for Statistics 51, 53, or 91. 


o O o ea aa 


EE 
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Ue 
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117 Analysis of Variance (3) 


| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to the design ia 
| experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, "i 
| square and Greco-Latin square designs; analysis of covariance. e 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Statistics 91, 104, 107. Labo 
tory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 
staff 


118 Correlation and the Chi-square Test (3) ól 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regression and correlati 
| theory: simple, partial, and multiple; contingency- table analysis; ee 

goodness of fit. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Sun 
91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening; spring—day; " 
| mer 1967) 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) ly. 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program "lici 
Introduction to techniques of decision making, with emphasis on app. 5 
tions rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, normal dd 
tion, Type I and H errors, estimation, research methodology, and pre 
lems of inference. (Summer 1967) 


120 Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) al) 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management Program 9 
Introduction to the basic concepts of statistical analysis, me asures 
central tendency, dispersion, normal distribution, basic statistic? 


including estimation and testing hypotheses. (Summer 1967) " 
P NR - TA Kirse 
I 121 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and 
| Š 4 
Education (3) plems if 
| ems 
| Applications of advanced experimental design to research pro 117 and 
i | behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or 
| permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) á 
T0) 
; : Dr. at í Johns 
| 122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) M" 
»chnique 
Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techn recast 
indicators of business conditions. Preparation of an actua 
| Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or equivalent. (Spring—day ) on 
: ‘ ; Johns 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) i tatisti 
Model construction and quantification of economic theory, relev rse in 
cal processes and role of probability. Prerequisite: element ary 
economics and statistics. (Fall—day) staf 
| 155 Introduction to Probability (3) +e theore™ 
| Probability distributions, Bayes' theorem and postulate, Bernoulli $ of jargë 
| and its experimental verification, mathematical expectations, - ring yer 
| numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. (SP 
| | ning; summer 1967) staf 
" 157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) tings y 
| Sa , tes 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothete rential a 
| | gression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: ditte 
| integral calculus. (Academic year—day and evening) 


STATISTICS 365 


161-62 Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 
Elementary development of information theory and applications to com- 
munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semester 


hours selected from Statistics 107, 155, 157, 189. (Academic year— 
day) 

187 Theory of Sampling (3) Lilliefors 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Fall—as arranged) 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 
Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution is unspeci- 
fied. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—as arranged) 

189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) Staff 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochastic independence, 
probability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. Pre- 
requisite: differential and integral calculus. (Academic year—day and 
evening) 


195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital computer in sta- 
tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, and running 
programs on the digital computer in the University Computing Center. 
Prerequisite: Statistics 117 and 118, or Mathematics 24, or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (As arranged) 


THIRD GROUP 


20 

201-2 A a onto 

1-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Staff 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hy- 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year—evening) 


207 

8 Operations Analysis (3-3) Lilliefors 
Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear pro- 
Bramming, game theory, queueing theory, inventory theory, and other 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year—as 
arranged) 


217. 


18 Experimental Design (3-3) Staff 
Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis to experi- 
mental designs. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic 

A year—evening) 
51. TNE 
58 Distribution Theory (3-3) Staff 


t Advanced Mathematical Statistics) 

om variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of random 
va lables, characteristic functions, special distributions, sampling theory, 
ger distributions. Prerequisite: Statistics 157-58 or 201-2 and 
athematics 124, 139, 140, 157, 250. (Academic year—evening ) 


T. 
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"S staff 
259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) 


i =A ,» p istribU* 
| Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability d £ 
| tions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, martings e 
| requisite: Statistics 189-90 and Mathematics 250. (Academic ) 
as arranged) 
staff 
263-64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) : lihood 
Estimation; testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, 4 the 
ratio, likelihood—odds and odds ratio, Bayesian inference an equisitt: 
I of prior knowledge, decision and information theory. Pre cadent 
Statistics 257-58, or Statistics 201-2 and Mathematics 124. ( 
year—evening ) 
staff 


| 265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3—3) vector 

Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and ratios 

correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized Studen ^ site: 

| multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. Prese ademic 
| Statistics 257-58, or Statistics 201-2 and Mathematics 124. (A 

| year—evening ) ff 

Sta 

267-68 Characteristic Functions (3—3) ip theo” 

| Fourier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, limi visite: 
rems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics. Prered 

Statistics 257-58. (1968-69 and alternate years) suff 

269 Sequential Analysis (3) 

(Formerly Sequential Testing) timation 

i Sequential probability ratio test and extensions. Sequential viet t 
| double sampling, and selection procedures. Optimality properti 

| | requisite: Statistics 257—58. (Fall—as arranged) suff 

| | 270 Statistical Decision Theory (3) s tence 


a Existe 
Wald's theory of decision functions. Multi-decision prob oreti¢ 
| theorems, complete class theorems, and other general doca 
results. Prerequisite: Statistics 257-58. (Spring—as arra " 
Kullb& 


| 271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) their " 
n 


Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information theory: e a 

| nificance and general properties; inequalities of information , atio and 
sufficiency; applications to statistical problems of discrimin (1968-9 
hypothesis testing. Prerequisite: Statistics 257—58, 259 -60. 
and alternate years: academic year—day ) staf 
273-74 Markov Processes (3-3) 


(Formerly Stochastic Processes) 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, £ esse 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson Proce. 58. 
and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 4- 
(1967-68 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


og func 
enerating pirth 


eski! 
*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) esti. 


0 

ee s i T. ods ical 
| Survey of applications and introduction to statistical -— c mati 
I mating economic relationships for the economist with som 


Brown; 


* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. 
| either department 


STATISTICS 367 


facility. Prerequisite: one year of elementary statistics and Economics 
203-4 and 205, or equivalent as approved by the instructor. (Fall— 
evening) 


276 Econometrics Il: Theory and Method (3) Brown, Peskin 
Continuation of Statistics 275; emphasis on errors in variables, confluence, 


nonspherical disturbances, identification, and multi-equation estimation. 
Prerequisite: Statistics 275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. 


(Spring—evening ) 


279_2 oe r « 

279-80 Differential Games (3-3) Isaacs 
New theory that can resolve problems of conflict: military, pursuit, and 
evasion; maneuvering, athletics, and others. Control theory included as 
special case. Prerequisite: introductory course in ordinary differential 
equations. (Academic year—evening ) 


281-82 Time Series Analysis (3-3) Staff 
Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto and cross correlation, power 
spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square estimation 
and regression, statistical inference, applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 
257-58. (1968-69 and alternate years) 


283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 


Application of the University Computer to complex statistical problems on 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of instructor. May 


be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
285-86 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year—as arranged) 
295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
2 š 
297 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 
(Not offered 1967-68) 
298 Qam 
298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) Ireland 
À (Summer 1967) 
99.. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafi 
(Academic year—as arranged) 
Fo 
URTH GROUP 
Cypr T T 
8 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Brown 


Limi : : à 
Ean to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates; offered 
5 demand requires. Current econometric literature. Prerequisite: Statis- 


tics 276, 
398 
zvanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
ae nag to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 

“ Summer 1967) 
Interde 
Sither p: 


‘artment, 
depa, al course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. Students register in 
rtment, = 


=< 
A << ae o 
pes "-""-- 
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" . a staff 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Sta 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1967) 


Urban and Regional Planning 


| See “Public Administration.” 


Zoology 


See "Biological Sciences." 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


ye 
: É en à i tniversity # 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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r, Smi , s 7 ` 
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f 
"E 
i affairs, the Registi facul“ 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, a 


~ a : Re pmbers 9 
University, and the Director of Admissions of the University are ex officio mem 
of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1966-67 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 


of the 


) 
The Committee on Academic Policy, whose Chairman is the President emic 


Acad 
University and whose Vice Chairman is the Vice President for "colle 
) 
Affairs, is composed of the following members: the deans of the a 
e 
schools, and divisions; the Chairman of the Executive Committee of t 


or Re 
versity Senate; the Vice President and Treasurer; the Vice President jE Stu- 
sources; the Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies; the Dean v : 

1 
dents; the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs; the Registr the 


Director of Admissions; the Comptroller; the Director of Public Relations 
Dean of Men; the Dean of Women; and the Administrator of the ome 
Sponsored Research. The Executive Assistant to the President is an eX - 
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. , ICES 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ALLOWAN( E 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman William Parkhurst Smith, rd 
Harold Frederick Bright Lloyd Hartman Elliott, €X * 
Calvin Darlington Linton 
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Paul Vernon Bissell 
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OMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLI 
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COMMirree 
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nald Richard Janis 
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X off 
t Sappiticio members, 


Chai cal leave 
hairman © fall semester, Hugh Linus LeBlanc pro tempore 


Of the 


Executive Committee 
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search Institute miversit 
on Unive 


B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, The George Washingt 
LL.D. 1946, Muhlenberg College 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, Professor Emeritus of Art 
B.Arch. 1914, M.Arch. 1915, Cornell University 

Alan Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
A.B. 1918, Gettysburg College; A.M. 1922, Harvard University 


376 
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William Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 
A.B. 1914, Miami University; M.S, 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
Ph.D, 1932, Harvard University 
James Harold Fox. Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B. 1925, A.M. 1926, University of Western Ontario, Canada; Ed.M. 1936, Ed.D. 1937, 
Harvard University 
Thomas Willard Holland. Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics, in Residence 
A.B. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, University 
of Wisconsin 
Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
A.B. 1922, University of California; A.M. 1940, Cornell University 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
" B.S. 1924, Brigham Young University; A.M. 1931, Ph.D. 1935, The George Washington University 
rancis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
F A.B, 1921, The George Washington University; A.M. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University of Illinois 
aces Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
S. 1919, University of Missouri; A.M. 1929, Columbia University 
elen Bennett Lawrence. Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
„S. in P. E, 1934, A.M. 1938, The George Washington University 
o € r ; " a 
be Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus 
FI «B. 1923, A.M. 1925, The George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia University 
Orence : ; ; 
rence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
E 1917, Goucher College; A.M. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 
HIE r ; 4 . : 
zm Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Health, and 
ggreation for Men, in Residence 
s d - 1931, Occidental College; A.M. in Ed. 1941, The George Washington University 
e vera " ; ; 
Everett Nessell, Registrar Emeritus 
: h - 1920, Hiram College 
ic I y : í I 
Pls Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
1923” B.S. 1917, University of Missouri; A.M. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University of Chicago; C.P.A. 
» State of Illinois 
Mer] - : i 
ved Irving Protzman, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
“8. 1918, A.M, 1919, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
yrna Panl; 2 , ; ` : 
^ Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
'5- 1911, Wellesley College 


Edward H 


i enry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 


im : 1911, Ph.D, 1915, Johns Hopkins University 

est S ¢ ~ . . 

t Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
: 1225, A.M, 1927, The George Washington University 


aro] ^M " 1 
d Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
* 1918, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 


ames : Y 
BS Henry Taylor, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
of C >16, University of Nebraska; A.M. 1920, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1924, University 
hicago 
athry : Aa 
yn Mildred Tow ne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 


">. 192 . 
Frank 923, Montana State College; A.M. 1930, Columbia University 
Bs, Mark Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 


Na 13, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 
arren 
A.B 


Bs, Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
o » Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, State College of Iowa 
peel Bro 


S. 1911 Oks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoolog) 


Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 
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ACTIVE* 
. ^ n ; 1 ecre 
Donna Abbey, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Health, and R 
ation for Women 
B.S. 1959, Russell Sage College; M.S. 1966, Southern Connecticut State College 
Fred Bernard Abeles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1957, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1963, University of Minnesota 
Fred Abrams, Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B. 1955, Queens College; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa 
Alice Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.F.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
Caroline Lander Adams, Associate Professor of Botany Me 
A.B. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University 
Wisconsin 


Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
B.S. 1955, Queens College, New York; A.M. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington n 
Martha Diaz De Leon Adem, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.M. 1952, New York University; Doctor en Letras 1956, Universitad Nacional, 
de Mexico 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duk 
Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University 
Samuel Nathan Alexander, Professorial Lecturer in Business 
A.B., B.S. 1931, University of Oklahoma; M.S. 1933, Massachusetts Instit 
Frank Duane Allan, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English Philology; Dean of the 
University Students 


: ity 

ng Univers!" 

A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Po [mini 
George Robert Allen, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


tration 
B.S. 1956, University of Georgia; M.B.A. 1960, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Don Allensworth, Assistant Professor of Political Science 1960, ph.D- 
A.B. 1956, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.B.A. 1957, Ohio State University; A.M. 
1964, American University 
William Earl Amos, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Arkansas State Teachers College; A.M. 1950, University © 
1959, Ed.D. 1960, University of Maryland 
Alice Andrews, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography an 
Science 
A.B. 1949, University of Georgia; A.M. 1950, Northwestern University 
Avery Delano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History... ( Pe 
A.B. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, A.M. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University d 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 
A.B. 1929, High Point College; A.M. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, The George wa 
University h 
John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Ant 
A.B. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Charlotte Miriam Anker, Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1955, Temple University 
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* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the University, 7 rari. - p^ 
Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the Director of Li d the 


“jinics, 


urer, the Director of Health Services, the Administrator of the Hospital and ¢ 
bership of the several college and school faculties. 
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Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
E B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
dmund Minor Archer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
Sidney Armore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
. A.B, 1937, Brooklyn College 
9seph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
] A.B, 1951, University of California; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
ohn Littleton Boone Atkinson, Professor of International Affairs; Director, 
Air University Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
D AB. 1939, A.M. 1941, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1951, University of Pennsylvania 
àniel Millen Atwood, Lecturer in English 
A.B, 1961, University of Wisconsin 
ye Stephen Aven. Associate Research Professor of Education 
J B. 1949, A.M. 1952, Ed.D. 1962, University of California at Los Angeles 
Os an : , " i er 
eph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Joh «B. 1947, A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 
p Martyn Bailey, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Jefi 3. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wales 
an John Wheeler Baker, Visiting Associate Professor of Biology 
Sb. - 1953, M.S. 1959, University of Virginia 
Sch, Edward Baker, Associate Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 
7 e '00l of Education; Director, Special Program in Elementary Teacher 
ducation 
ER. 
m, in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. 1954, Catholic University of 
im Tica; A.M, in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, The George Washington University 
On Bake h ^ . n 
R Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Science 
rth * 1951, A.M, 1952, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1965, Clark University 
Ur Sp. rg à 
r Sparrow Banks, Assistant Research Professor of Political Science 
uth Li 5, Cornell University; A.M. 1954, The George Washington University 
llian Aaronson Bari, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
icha d 39, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
m drian Barrett, Assistant Professor of Business Administration; Direc- 
B d Force Advanced Management Program 
avid G 30, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University 
A. p Barry, Visiting Professor of Biology 
^ » State College of Iowa; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, University of Iowa 


Bett 
e à : a s 
ass Barton, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


"B. 19 
58, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
isiting Professor of Biology 
» A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Missouri 
S. 1932 Pease Beardsley, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Orman B. eloit College; A.M. 1933, Smith College; Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University 
A.B, y ckman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
Davig Bo. , Brooklyn College; A.M. 1952, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 
o Porc . ~ 
E AD, 195 Beers, Lecturer in Greek 
anet Mill » 4tinity College; A.M., LL.B. 1960, University of California 
dm ua Beimborn, Instructor in Speech 
Blaine i ues Diego State College; M.S. 1963, University of Wisconsin 
Chg " " i 
AB, 1954 ~ Berg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Freq Ber » “resno State College; M.S. 1957, Boston University 
~~ 25.1950, Mg y Professorial Lecturer in Biochemical Genetics 
‘On » "15. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1957, University of Wisconsin 


leay 
* of 
absence spring semester 1967. 
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*Otto Bergmann, Associate Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna, Austria 


Dorothy Marshall Betz, Instructor in French 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University; A.M. 1963, Cornell University 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Associate Professor of Speec h 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; A.M. 1944, University of Michigan 
Sven Petter Bjorklund, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
M.S. 1951, University of Helsinki, Finland; Ph.D. 1966, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Lydia Ann Burman Blanchard, /nstructor in English 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1958, Northwestern University 
Ethel Joan Blanchette, Assistant Professor of Anatomy $ 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, New York University; Ph D. 1965, Colu 
University 
Herbert Block, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, Institute 
Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1926, University of Freiburg, Germany 


mbia 


for Sino- 


Joseph Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics miversitY 
B.S. 1940, City College, New York; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, The George Washington Un 

Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 

Edgar Boling, Jr., Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1953, A.M. 1955, Emory University 

Roland Richard Bonato, Assistant Research Professor 0j Psycholog) 
A.B. 1954, Western Reserve University; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Con 

4 . ; " j inistre 

Robert John Bond, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 

A.B. 1924, Boston College 


necticut 
ation 


John Gordon Boswell, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1953, A.M. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, The George Washington University 

Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1947, New York University; 
Columbia University 

Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Sr., Associate Professor of Speec h and Hearing 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


B.S. 1941, Harvard University; A.M. 1948, University of California; Ph.D. 1954, 
California at Los Angeles 


Ed.D. 1957, 


f 


nd 
Universil 


: " : imistra ut 
Jerome Bracken, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ jniversit? 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.E.A. 1959, The George Washington 
D.B.A. 1963, Harvard University 


Charles Bradley, Professor of Business Economics 
B.S. in B.A. 1942, Millikin University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 

Roscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry 0j the Brain 
M.D. 1947, Harvard University 

Arthur Seymour Brecher, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1948, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1956, University of California at 


Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1949, M.D. 1952, The George Washington University Y ecial 


Los Angeles 


salie s : e $ ctor, “ 
Marcella Brenner, Associate Professor of Education; Associate Direct 
3? Th 


Program in Elementary Teacher Education aD. 196% 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; A.M. 1949, American University; EC: 
George Washington University 


Alexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1967 
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C. Madison Brewer, Lecturer in Speech and Drama 
A.B. 1964, Pennsylvania State University 
John Withrow Brewer, Professor of International Law 
A.B. 1926, A.M. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 
Michae "rofessor of Economics 
ELE. red ku 1955, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1959, University of 
California 


àrold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Vice President for Academic 
Affairs vc. dl 
AB. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University 
of Texas 


Clifforg John Brinkman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 
A.B, 1934, The George Washington University 
A. Britt, Assistant Professor of Chemistry f 
: 1957, West Texas State University; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 
ohn Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
- 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North Carolina 


ernard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
* 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 


Ina Riker Broffman, Lecturer in English 
- 1951, Beaver College; A.M. 1953, Columbia University 


ina Paul Bronte, Instructor in French 
B. 1960, Hendrix College 
Elizabeth Broomhead, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
AB, 1930, Mount Holyoke College; A.M. 1932, Columbia University 
avid Springer Brown, Professor of Public Administration 
A. » 1936, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 


£ 
rey Brown, Professor of Econometrics 


"^ 1952, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1956, New School for Social 
Research 


“ymond Nathan Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anatomy 
D. 1943, The George Washington University 
Robe 


B rt Ben Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
$ 5. 1932, Oregon State University 
Obert G 


uy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
A.B, 1949. University of Rhode Island; A.M. 1951, Ph.D, 1960, University of North Carolina 


st tephe i 
en Jeffry Brown, Associate Professor of English Literature 
X 1950, AM. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University; A.B. 1952, Cambridge University, Eng- 


ohn Robe 


Bs. rt Buchheit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 


9, Hamline University; M.S, 1932, University of Illinois 


ame, 
A», ponard Buckler, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Eli a "1 Govt, 1944, A.M. in Govt. 1950, The George Washington University 
ade 
beth Jean Burkley, Instructor in French 
"MA 2 


42, Carnegie Institute of Technology; A.M. 1962, Emory University 


ame: 
E Franklin Burks, Associate Professor of French 


Arth "51, AM. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 


v. Edward Burns, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School 
và and Sciences 
hom 931, A A.M, 1934, University of California; Ph.D. 1935, The George Washington University 
mas B 


BS, 195, urns, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
E * A.M. 1963, Stanford University 


tave 
of a * 
absence Spring semester 1967. 
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William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes 
A.B. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M. 
University of Texas 22 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor of Physical Education, Health, and Recreatit 
for Women 
A.B. 1927, Hood College; A.M. 1935, Columbia University 


Paul Calabrisi, Professor of Anatomy ET 
A.B. 1931, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1940, The George Washington Un 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1955, Cambridge University, England 


Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
A.B. 1940, A.M. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 


D. 1960, 


versity; 


Eloise Owens Calkins, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1957, A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington University 
Elwood Wilbur Camp, Associate Professor of Hospital Administration ; 
A.B. 1934, M.S. in S.W. 1941, University of Nebraska; M.H.A. 1955, Baylor University 
Colin MacLennan Campbell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busines 
Administration jean 
“ar . J mer 
A.B. 1944, Norwich University; LL.B, 1950, University of Virginia; C.L.U. 1957, A 
College of Life Underwriters 
Edward Alan Caress, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
James Harrison Hewes Carrington, Assistant Professorial Lecture 
Administration 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1964, The George Washington University 
Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
A.B. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Visiting Professor of Economics : 
A.B. 1942, Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor of Education H 
B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 
versity of Nebraska 


Joan Caryl, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 


vr in Busines 


1952, Uni 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S, (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National 
Ireland 

Henry Marcellus Cathey, Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant 
B.S. 1950, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Corne 

Joan Patricia Caton, Instructor in English 
A.B. 1961, Marquette University; A.M. 1963, Northwestern University 

George Chacko, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science, . 1959, 
A.M. 1950, Madras University, India; B.Com. 1952, Calcutta University, India; 

New School for Social Research 

William Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana University 

James Robert Child, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
A.B, 1949, Princeton University; A.M. 1950, University of Pennsylvania 

(IA ` i . , $, 

Tushar Kumar Chowdhury, Assistant Professor of Physiology — ... pg. i 
B.S. 1956, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1961, Montana State University; 

State University of New York at Buffalo 

John Bert Christensen, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
A.B. 1954, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University 9 


Anthony Chi-Wu Chung, Special Lecturer on Radioisotopes 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
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I . : : 
loyd Eugene Church, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 
l 959, The George Washington University 
sat Ozcan Cirpili, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physiology 
' MD, 1958, Specialist in Physiology 1963, University of Istanbul 
re fu. e ; 
i Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
À S. 1939, New York University; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 
lere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
j A.B. 1948, University of Illinois; A.M. 1952, Columbia University 
anette Gayle Clapp, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation for Women 
Joh S. 1959, East Carolina College; M.S. 1961, Ohio University 
n Wiley Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
S. in E E. 1953, M.S. 1957, Purdue University 
On; à : ' : n 
v Grey Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Biology 
UD. 1960, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, The George Washington 
. “niversity 
ar hie ` : b , A 2s > 
l William Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
i * in Govt, 1949, A.M. in Govt. 1951, The George Washington University 
ea ` ? , " r ; 
-3 Clough, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
1 "- 1941, Radcliffe College; A.M. 1964, Catholic University of America 
ni av ` . ; e . s ^ 
el Raymond Cloutier, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
Rn De. Bates College; M.P.A. 1951, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1961, University of 
ama 
‘illig ` á RTT 
m Graham Clubb, Professor of French 
Anth * 1947, University of Kansas; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Princeton University 
) io ` í à 
Ted George Coates, Associate Professor of Geology 
A *5. 1959, Ph.D, 1963, University of London, England 
les H: i a à " 
Harold Coberly, Professor of American Literature 
+ 1933, A.M, 1938, Ph.D. 1949, The George Washington University 


Mar 
y : à í 
Ann Bieter Coffland, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
+ 1952, College of St. Catherine; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 


Bu 
Bene 5 : j e $ 
AB p oraham Cogan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Stani * 1947, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, University of California at Los Angeles 
ey 1e (^ x 

AB Lee Cohen, Lecturer in Psychology 
icto * 1963, A.M. 1966, The George Washington University 

Or a à 
Bs Hugo Cohn, Jr., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
lashinos., Lehigh University; A.M. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, The George 
ington University 


arles RTE : 
Ses; liam Cole, Professor of American Literature; Dean of the Summer 
“SIONS 


*B. 19 
30, A.M, 1931, Ph.D. 1939, The George Washington University 


M 
- Aty Ellen C 
Bs, — Coleman, Professor of Education; Director, Reading Center 
» Madison College; A.M. in Ed. 1950, The George Washington University 


alva K 
eph vati: , " P À 
x Phart Collier, Lecturer in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 
B omen 


S. in 

federi ES 1949, The George Washington University 
Ic "NIE . ~ 

S. iga lier, Lecturer in Geology 

Jane, °8, Tufts University 


a us Ye" 
AB, may Collins, Instructor in English 
Onard Cc A.M. 1964, University of Missouri 
a ornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


4 < 
| ‘own Univer College; LL.B, 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, George- 
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William John Condell, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.Ch.E. 1949, M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Catholic University of America : 
George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 

B.S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
Charles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 


. i : oh ag "nalism 
Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journal 


Anne Deing Cordero, Instructor in French 


ty of Florida 
Diplom Dolmetscher 1955, University of Mainz, Germany; A.M. 1957, University of Flo 


Timothy Corkery, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
B.F.A. 1943, School of the Art Institute of Chicago 


Bertice Andrews Cornish, Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
B.S. 1954, A.M. 1955, Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Special Education ey 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1967, Syracuse Un 
John Walker Coughlan, Professor of Accounting . sarii 
A.B. 1948, B.Com. 1949, University of Alberta, Canada; A.M. 1951, University kins 
Ontario, Canada; H.A. 1955, LaSalle Extension University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns 
versity; C.P.A. 1958, State of Maryland 5 
Catherine Nebolsine Coulter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sla 
Oriental Languages and Literatures 
A.B. 1957, Barnard College 


: sociology 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Assistant Professor of Law and Soc slot 
A.B. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Mé 

Ruth O'Dell Cox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1936, Syracuse University; A.M. 1962, The George Washington University 


Milton Crane, Professor of English Literature 
A.B. 1937, A.M. 1938, Columbia University; A.M. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvare 


Roger Frank Cressey, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
A.B. 1956, A.M. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Boston University 


— ~ 2 : „o pology 
William Henry Crocker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in A nthropo, wisconsin 
A.B. 1950, Yale University; A.M. 1953, Stanford University; Ph.D 1962, University © 


Margaret Crumbaugh, Lecturer in English 
A.M. 1947, Catholic University of America 
3 3 a J ion 
Beverly Anderson Crump, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educat 
B.S. 1948, St. Cloud State College; Ed.M. 1950, University of Minnesota 
John Thomas Dailey, Research Professor of Education 
B.S, 1936, Southwest Texas State College; M.S. 1939, North Texas State Univers 
University of Texas F| 
2 , f , Aness 4 
James Edward Daly, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busines 
istration 
Ed.B. 1957, Rhode Island College 
Marjorie Catlin Daly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1938, Wichita State University; M.Mus.Ed. 1947, Northwestern University 


Clarence Henry Danhof, Professor of Economics Be 
A.B. 1932, Kalamazoo College; A.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 


Richard LaVern Davis, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
A.B. 1953, B.S., M.D. 1956, University of Minnesota 


Clarke Davison, Professor of Pharmacology ; 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1954, Harva 


of Weste 


1 University 


"m 
ity; pi. ! 


dmit- 


4 Universi” 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History : 
A.B. 1937, Princeton University; A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
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Vincent James DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education, Health, and Rec- 
reation for Men ‘ 
B.S, in P.E, 1939, A.M. in Ed. 1948, The George Washington University 
Janet Marie Dearcopp, Instructor in Physical Education, Health, and Recrea- 
tion for Women 
BS. in Ed, 1964, Maryville College 
lyde George Dease, Instructor in Physics 
B.S. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1962, University of Michigan 
welyn Lohoefer DeBoeck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Educa- 
tion, Health, and Recreation for Women 
'S. 1942, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
" Washington Deep, Visiting Associate Professor of Biology 
e 1950, Miami University; M.S. 1952, University of Tennessee; Ph.D. 1956, Oregon State 
Ollege ^ 
{old Charles Demoody, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B, 1956, University of Connecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology 
rank Landt Dennis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
"B. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
da Grant DePauw, Assistant Professor of American History 
| “5. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
m Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology r 
‘S. 1949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 
arry Grubb Detwiler, Professor of Education ^ 
2,1936, West Chester State College; A.M. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
essi * : . A : ~e j 
Sie Calver Dickens, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
i *5. 1939, The George Washington University 
chael Morgan Dietch, Jr., Lecturer in Business Administration 
“S.A. 1962, Harvard University 


in 


J 
“mes Jackson Dillinger, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) 
i 1964, A.M. 1966, University of Maryland 
on Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Nome Wesleyan University; M.S. 1949, Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, 
estern University 
Scar C 


A harles Disler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Jam ' in Govt, 1945, A.M. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington University 
*s Carlton Dockeray, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of Govern- 
AR. and Business Administration 
Pay) D 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; A.M. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State University 
B. en Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
* 1933, AM, 1936, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 


ndre; 
PhD Doman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 


en od 1940, Pazmany University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1961, Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium 
his : Jg - i 1 : s 
Bs, polin, Visiting Associate Professor of International Affairs 
less "mts University of San Francisco; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, Stanford University 
i eni Doubleday, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
ion < $ 
S. <P Á : 
Don | 1954, University of Maryland; A.M. 1955, The George Washington University 
ald Sterl; i ` 
A.B. tose ling Douglas, Associate Professor of Zoology 
om `» Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
üs . " 1 Sidus 
AB, owning, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
Daniel M , Randolph-Macon College 
Bs, 1933 Cabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


7^ MS. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 


cT SSS 


ne —À 
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Barbara Joan Dunham, Instructor in English Composition 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University; A.M. 1963, Mills College 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor of Experimental Pathology 
A.B. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
Hazel Mary Eagle, Lecturer in English 
A.M. 1955, Cambridge University, England 
*Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration E | 
A.B. 1943, A.M. 1945, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American 
Donald Miller Ehat, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education od 
B.S. 1956, State University of New York; M.R.E. 1960, Fuller Theological Seminary 
Jack Edward Eisen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
A.B. 1951, Antioch College 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, A.M. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Robert Whittington Eller, Associate Professor of Education : -— 
B.S. 1951, D.C. Teachers College; A.M. in Ed. 1953, Ed.D. 1963, The George Was 
University ‘on 
~ ; : “a eee Ay »pnatlo 
Charles Fox Elliott, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Inte 
Affairs SEN 
A.B. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University, A.M. 1958, University of California 
John Neil Ellison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Carl-Eric Elwin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
M.B. 1953, M.D. 1958, Kungliga Karolinska Mediko-Kirurgiska Institutet, Sweden 
Artemis Emmanuel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1947, American University, Cairo, Egypt; A.M. 1956, Columbia University 
TNorma Joyce Engberg, Instructor in English Composition ; 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington University; A.M. 1963, University of Florida 
Norma Jean Enochs, Visiting Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B. 1961, David Lipscomb College; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Purdue University 


William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology state Medic?! 
A.B. 1942, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York, Dow? 
Center piseasé 


A ; , ic 

Charles Joseph Epstein, Professorial Lecturer on Inherited Me taboli 
A.B. 1955, M.D. 1959, Harvard University 

tRichard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Business A dministration > 
A.B. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 

Garret Jay Etgen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics aip 196^ 
B.S. 1959, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1961, University of Wisconsin; 
University of North Carolina 


Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
A.B. 1943, A.M. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Mohammad Fatemi, Instructor in Physics 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1965, The George Washington University 
Mead Mather Feick, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1959, Haverford College 
Gerald Mervin Fenichel, Special Lecturer in Special Education 
A.B. 1955, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1959, Yale University 


Zelda Diamond Fichandler, Professorial Lecturer in Drama " 
A.B. 1945, Cornell University; A.M. 1950, The George Washington Univers! y 


On sabbatical leave 1966-67 
On leave of absence spring semester 1967. 
On sabbatical leave spring semester 1967. 
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Barry Charles Field, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1959, Cornell University 
Obert Michael Field, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
a A.B. 1950, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 
Nicolae Filipescu, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Ph.D, 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, 
Mi he George Washington University 
ilenko Filipovitch-Nikatch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
z S. 1930, Federal Polytechnical Institute, Switzerland 
0 A . 
hn Lincoln Finan, Professor of Psychology 
L .B, 1933, Harvard University; A.M. 1934, Duke University; Ph.D. 1937, Yale University 
*ster Walter Fix, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
D. 1943, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Olg . $ 
land Fleischer, Associate Professor of Art 
Sid B. 1952, Western Maryland College; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins Univessity 
an Forrest, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet) 
Ri h, - 1939, University of Miami; A.M. 1941, Columbia University 
c > ^ ^ . à : n 
ty Foster, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
is *9. 1950, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.H.A. 1955, University of Minnesota 
ert Foster, Studio Lecturer in Art (Calligraphy and Lettering) 
Johr * 1917, Pennsylvania State University 
(Andrew Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
jtd . 1951, A.M. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 
Frishman, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
è P3 * 1956, A.M. 1957, The George Washington University 
uth Fuchs, Visiting Associate Professor of Anthropology 
ame il. 1956, University of Vienna, Austria 
e : ` R 3 a ; 
i. Louis Gabriel, Instructor in English 
Char} * 1958, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
e f . A . ; 
ER. Edward Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
atth ?l, Colgate University; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 
e zalla , , " E 
Php (op allagher, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Mich 41, Providence College; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
ael Grah- s E 4 
AR a Graham Gallagher, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Virginia °°" 1960, LL.B. 1964, The George Washington University; C.P.A. 1964, State of 


trick 
gs ancis Gallagher, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
Robert N University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 
AB, wi Ganz, Jr., Associate Professor of American Literature 
H; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
AB, 19, atfield Gardner, Lecturer in German 
Flori » Mount Holyoke College; A.M. 1942, University of Wisconsin 


5$ Garne ; Mid ` 
ner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative 


- 1950, Washington State University 

ard Garthoff, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, 
for Sino-Soviet Studies 

rry Iry; » Princeton University; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 

BEA, 8 Gates, Instructor in Art 

mes ls ^ M.F.A, 1960, University of Illinois 

AB. 1951 n ates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 

a ' Miram College; A.M. 1956, Columbia University 

0p ,— 


tave of 
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: 2 : s "pm inistration 
Aladino Gavazzi, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administra 


B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Columbia University 

Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
and Recreation for Women } ) 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, A.M. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C 1961, The George Washington University 


Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor of Hospital Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 


Health, 


Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration , of Jows 
B.S. 1947, Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, U niversity ‘ 
: : T ; ; iness A n- 
Francis Joseph Girard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admi 
istration 
A.B. 1960, M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 
Jean Marie Gladding, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1964, A.M. 1966, The George Washington University 
Gerald John Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business ^ 
istration 
A.B. in Govt. 1950, M.B.A. 1966, The George Washington University 
Irving Isadore Glick, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina 
Cecil Earnest Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S., M.S. 1938, Purdue University 
Barry Hugh Gordon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.B.A. 1957, University of Pennsylvania 
*Bernard Gordon, Visiting Research Professor of Political Science 
A.B. 1953, A.M. 1955, New York University; Ph.D. 1959, University of Chicago 
Francis Byron Gordon, Professorial Lecturer on Virology wt 
B.S. 1927, Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Chicag 
Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy 
A.B. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 
Daniel Gottlieb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
A.B. 1952, Antioch College; A.M. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Edward Gramlich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1961, Williams College; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 


Wood Gray, Professor of American History 
A.B. 1927, A.M. 1928, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1933, University of Chicago ] Scient? 
, " y : s» Politica 
George Wallace Grayson, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Politic 
A.B. 1960, University of North Carolina; A.M. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
Marvin David Green, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1961, A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 
* : ý Po oT. versi 
Samuel Greenhouse, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics ese. univers 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, The George W ashing 
John Robert Greenya, Instructor in English Composition 
A.B. 1960, Marquette University, A.M. 1966, Catholic University of America 
Angus Maclvor Griffin, Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.B. 1931, A.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, Brown University 


Fuller Orville Griffith, Instructor in Art (Graphics) 
B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin 

Lewis John Griffith, Visiting Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Ohio State University 


Admin- 


MPR 
ss A dministrat! 


* On leave of absence 1966-67. 
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William Byron Griffith, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B, 1958, University of Notre Dame; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 


John Robert Grinnell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education, 


Health, and Recreation for Men 
Bs. in P.E, 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1951, LL.B, 1961, The George Washington University 


Phillip Donald Grub, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
A.B., A.B, in Ed, 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, The 
George Washington University 
l'àncis Stanley Grubar, Associate Professor of Art 
AB. 1948, A.M. 1949, University of Maryland; A.M. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Francis Guerrin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B, 1955, Clark University; A.M. 1960, New York University 


tace Hughes Guin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1938, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1943, Vanderbilt University 


ul Guinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science, Air Force 


Advanced Management Program 
B. 1950, Swarthmore College; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 


e Axel Gustafson, Instructor in Drama 
B. 1963, Knox College; M.S. 1965, University of Oregon 


A " 2 
oy Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs 


Ph - 1937, J.D, 1938, University of Budapest, Hungary; A.M. 1939, University of California; 
Sh D. 1943, University of California at Los Angeles 
ne " s " » T 

ldon Edward Haber, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

""- 1954, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


Ob : 
ert Arthur Hadley, Assistant Professor of History 
" '5. 1959, Bowdoin College; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania | 
d Latimer Hadsel, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
ill; + 1937, Miami University; A.M. 1938, Clark University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Chicago 
m 2 y . . 4 
m r Hagins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
„M. 1948, M.D. 1952, Stanford University, Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1958, Cambridge 
England 


niversity, 
red 
P Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
* 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 


jera] i 
zi anthony Hahn, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
P l, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1966, University of Louisville 


in well Hamblin, Professor of Education 
Lilien Ei 9, Amherst College; Ed.M. 1946, Ed.D. 1954, Harvard University 

A.B dipovitch Hamilton, Instructor in Art 
3 » A.M, 1965, The George Washington University 
ae Hammack, Assistant Professor of Biology 
» MSS, 1960, Ph.D. 1965, The George Washington University 
3B, i, Hammer, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Harvard Deeming Green State University; A.M. 1959, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1965, 

ersity 

aym 

ond Ge : 

oa George Hanken, Professor of Physical Education, Health, and 
Bs, į ation for Men 
Ta Bow, E. 1938, A.M. in Ed. 1952, The George Washington University 

ers z A 

8, ioe Hansen, Professor of Zoology 
Louis H » A.M. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 
Bs, CUT Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Ter 9. 1941, University of Southern California; M.S. 1955, Georgetown University 


ara 
AB. 1959 


"Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 
» A.M. 1952, Tokyo Kyoiku University, Japan 
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John Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics — 
A.B. 1945, A.M. 1948, University of Washington; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia Uni 
John May Harrison, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 1939, Bucknell University 
Robert Frank Hartley, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1949, Drake University; M.B.A. 1962, University of Minnesota 
William Leas Haskell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology M 
B.S. 1960, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Univers! 
Illinois 
Richard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History a 
A.B. 1940, A.M. 1941, Indiana University; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton Univers! logy 
A a J 087 
Dorothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer on Cellular Immuno 
B.S. 1927, M.D. 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
Elson Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic 
Pathology) 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1932, Indiana University he 
George Francis Henigan, Jr., Professor of Speech; Director of Forensic: 
A.B. 1936, Nebraska State Teachers College; Ph.M. 1940, University of Wisconsin 
*Dagmar Renate Kirshner Henney, Assistant Professor of Mathematics Miami 
Arbitur 1951, Helene Lange Gymnasium, Germany; B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Universi y 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland z 
á " ` ` y ~~ S S; 
David Robert Henriquez, Capt., USAF, Professor of Aerospace Studie 
Director, Division of Aerospace Studies 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of Florida 
+Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
A.B. 1952, Dickinson College; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California 


ity 


yof 


Gilbert Herer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech per 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University, Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 

Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Instructor in Spanish 
A.B. 1946, A.M. 1947, University of Tennessee 

Frank Higginbotham, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting . p. A. 1943, state 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1934, University of Illinois; C.P.A. 1942, State of Indiana; C.P.^- 
of Illinois 

Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English Literature 
A.B. 1942, Wake Forest College; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North 

Peter Proal Hill, Associate Professor of History a 
A.B. 1949, Tufts University, A.M. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, The George 
University 

James William Hillis, Associate Professor of Speech i 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; A.M. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 
University irs 

` ; r A ; "E 

Harold Clendenin Hinton, Associate Professor of International Affe 

A.B. 1946, A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 


Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics it 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, Univers 

Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1931, University of Vienna, Austria 


Dorothy Dotton Hoelzer, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
A.B. 1942, Barnard College 


John Bernard Holden, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1932, Ohio University; A.M. 1936, Ph.D. 1955, Ohio State University 


Carolina 


ning!” 


ê 
963, Ohio s 


y of virgio® 


* On leave of absence spring semester 1967. 
t On sabbatical leave 1966-67. 
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Mary Alida Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B, 1955, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, The George Washington University 
Samuel Holvey, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
$ B.F.A, 1957, Syracuse University 
Robert Honeygosky, Assistant Professor of Speech josie 
A.B, 1959, University of Pittsburgh; A.M. 1961, University of Southern California 
illiam Duane Hope, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences P 
BS, 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California 
aring Carrington Hopkins, Professor of International Affairs, Naval War 
College Center, Newport, Rhode Island 
; A.B, 1945, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Paris, France 
Ichard Joseph Hornfeck, Instructor in Physical Education, Health, and 
€creation for Men 
BS. in P.E. 1963, The George Washington University 


oria Lyon Horrworth, Assistant Professor of Education 
A. 1952, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences; A.M. 1961, San Fernando 
_ "Alley State College 
Icholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
‘S. 1947, Ph.D, 1950, University of Chicago 

Ubert Whitney Houchton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
- 1936, A.M. 1941, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1956, Syracuse University 
arles Edwin Houston, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
AB. 1931, Drury College; A.M. 1932, Clark University; D.C.S. 1941, New York University 
Wray Louis Howder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Slavic and Oriental 

‘p euages and Literatures 
oh "5. 1954, The George Washington University; A.M. 1960, Middlebury College 

n Stewart Howe, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
ames 28, University of South Dakota; M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 

M Melton Howell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
à "9. 1956, Texas A&M University; Ph.D. 1963, Tulane University of Louisiana 

O-ta; Ty. - 

De Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law sns: 
(CN a 1945, National Cheng-chih University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale University 
Liang Hsiao, Visiting Research Professor of International Affairs, Institute 
or Si . ~ hi. 

Sino-Soviet Studies 


GI 


Ph, 
Chin 1948, University of Berlin, Germany 
Ag Yao Hsieh, Associate Professor of Economics 
hiver" St. John's University, China; A.M. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington 
y 


Ruq 
ol Å 1 ^ 
ash Hugh, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
elm 48, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 

Ap, Hunt, Professor of Psychology 
Steve S" A.M. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, The George Washington University 

n : : 

AB cha Hunter, Assistant Professor of Economics 

Gérard P. 8, Drew University; Ph.D. 1963, University of Virginia 
a 
A. 


B. 196 ul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 


* 


ieor 3, American University 
ne Idelson, Assoc 
tuse »N 
Clifforg T 
AB 


iate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
*w York University 


£rrence Ireland, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
» Corneli University; Ph.D. 1967, The George Washington University 


Sabbat 
i 
cal leave fal semester 1966-67. 
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Rufus Philip Isaacs, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics À k 
B.S. 1936, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1942, Columbi 
Margaret Ives, Professorial Lecturer in Psy hology DU 
A.B. 1924, Vassar College; A.M. 1929, Ph.D. 1938, University of Michigan 
David Iwamoto, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education ! 
A.B. 1947, Walla Walla College; A.M. 1948, Columbia Union College; A.M. in Ed. 
1963, The George Washington University 


Richard Franklin Jacobsen, Assistant Professor of Health Care Admin a 
A.B. 1961, San Francisco State College; M.S. in P.H. 1965, University of Califom 
Angeles 


Miriam Petersen Jaegerman, Instructor in Education 
A.B. 1945, Goucher College 

William James Jaffurs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medical College o 

Mahavir Jain, Lecturer in Accounting 
A.B. 1955, A.M. 1961, Punjab University 

Donald Richard Janis, Instructor in English Composition 
A.B. 1955, A.M. 1962, Brown University 

Frank Skiff Jannotta, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 

Herbert Jehle, Professor of Physics 
Dr.Ing. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 

Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration 


a Universit 


1952, Ed.D: 


istration 
0s 


« Philadelp!? 


i , 1964, 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D 
University of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washington University 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor of Statistics Michi? 


^ Tiniversity Of 

A.B. 1926, DePauw University; A.M. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University 
Lent Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 

B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 
Nancy Diers Johnson, Instructor in Physical Education, Health, 

for Women 

B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; A.M. 1966, University of Iowa 
Shirley Alma Johnson, Associate Professor of Physiology 

A.B. 1945, Ph.D. 1949, University of Toronto, Canada 


Thomas Nick Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


: 5 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 19 
of Michigan 


William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History . 
A.B. 1951, Oberlin College; A.M. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 
Werner Robert Jondorf, Assistant Research Professor of Pharma 
B.S. 1950, University of Wales; Ph.D. 1956, University of London, England 
Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences qhe 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California „aration a 
Paul Bentley Jones, Assistant Professor of Business Administra colle! j 
George Washington University Program, Air Command and + 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
M.B.A. 1947, Harvard University 


*Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion 
A.B. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale 


‘oft 
and Re creat 


3 univers? 
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Universit” 
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* 
Robert Smith Jordan, Associate Professor of International Affairs 
A.B, 1951, University of California; M.S. 1955, University of Utah; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, 
tinceton University; D.Phil (Oxon.) 1960, Oxford University, England 
Chester Roy Julian, Lecturer in Business Administration 
S. in C.E. 1961, Texas A&M University; M.C.E. 1964, Catholic University of America 
Obert Konrad Kahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B, 1946, University of Pennsylvania; A.M. 1953, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 
1957, Pennsylvania State University 
àns Elmar Kaiser, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Ph.D, 1958, University of Tuebingen, West Germany 
*ter Jason Kalman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B, 1961, City College, New York; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Purdue University 
acobus Martinus Kaper, Associate Research Professor of Botany 
Candidaats 1951, Doctoraal 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Leiden, Netherlands 
Orman Kaplan, Professor of Sociology 
A.B. 1947, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Ylvan Julian Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
AB, 1940, A.M. 1946, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1950, Stanford University 
ed Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
7 B. 1932, Bard College; A.M. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University 
V ° È 
ns Katz, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
jan 1956, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1958, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of 
and 
àmue] Irving Katz, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Er "B. 1940, A.M, 1942, The George Washington University; M.P.A. 1948, Harvard University 
a Salen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
obe * 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 
“es Kaye, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Elme * In Govt, 1948, A.M. in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 
E Louis Kayser, Professor of European History; University Historian 
Vain? A.M, 1918, LL.D. 1948, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Columbia 
ity 
0 
Ap hitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics 
Univers” A.M. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D, 1955, The George Washington 
y 
Obe: ^ 
BJ wayne Kenny, Associate Professor of History 
Chi. 53, University of Texas; A.M. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, University of 
ty, Chicago 
“witt Ke 
i Bs, 1942 
aks 
aB Kelley Kern, Instructor in Statistics 
Wil , * 1938, Fairmont State College; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 
l liam K -ia : 4 
A.B 1943. Associate Professor of Russian 
Oray 8, University of Missouri; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
r ik , . n : 
AB, Krikor Khatcheressian, Assistant Professor of Physics 
Jerry St » A.M. 1963, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Bs, oon Kidd, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
Davig Ki Illinois Wesleyan University; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Northwestern University 
A.B, issa rman, Assistant Professor of Drama 
Arparet » Montclair State College; A.M. 1964, University of Illinois 
B Ann Kiley, Assistant Professor of Education 


‘S. in 
Gen 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. in Ed. 1953, Ed.D. 1965, 
8* Washington University 


"IL 


tave 
| 9f absence 1966-67, 


nyon, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
» Ph.D, 1954, University of California 
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Kwang Suh Kim, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology a 
M.D. 1947, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Illino! 
James Cecil King, Professor of German 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, The George Washington University 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Associate Professor of Educational P. 
Dean of Women d 
A.B. 1941, A.M. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, The George Washington UP 
Arthur David Kirsch, Associate Professor of Statistics ue? 
AB. 1955, The George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue Univers! y 
Donald Chenoweth Kline, Professor of Art ina 
B.Arch. 1927, The George Washington University; M.F.A. 1951, Catholic University of 
Philip Klubes, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Jack Louis Knetsch, Visiting Professor of Economics Universit 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Michigan State University; M.P.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Harvard Un pian 
^ A , , : m 
George Martin Koehl, Professor of Physics; Associate Dean of € olu 
College of Arts and Sciences Ar 
A.B. 1931, University of North Carolina; A.M. 1933, The George Washington Unive 
Thomas Wayne Koontz, Instructor in English 
A.B. 1961, Miami University; A.M. 1965, Indiana University 
Stephen Joseph Korcheck, Instructor in Physical Education, Health, 
Recreation for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1954, A.M. in Ed. 1966, The George Washington University 
Louis Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences v 
B.S. 1941, B.S. 1942, University of Alabama; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia Uni 
Zelda Horner Kosh, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1933, Adelphi University; A.M. 1934, Columbia University 
Tom Kouzes, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. in Govt. 1949, A.M. in Govt. 1952, The George Washington University 


*Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor of Political Science ki 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Frankfurt, Germany; S.J.D. 1931, Harvard University 


Lucie Muller Kressley, Lecturer in German 
Ph.D. 1949, Phillips University 

Joseph Leo Krieger, Professorial Lecturer in Business A dministration y 
B.B.A. 1936, M.B.A. 1939, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1956, American Unive 

tRuth Marilyn Krulfeld, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

A.B. 1956, Brandeis University 

Richard John Kubalak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education Sity 
B.S. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. 1953, Columbia Unive 

Carl Albert Kuether, Professorial Lecturer on General Biochemisi'y Georg? 
A.B. 1936, Miami University, M.S. 1940, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 1943, T 
Washington University 

Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics 
B.S, 1927, City College, New York; A.M. 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
Washington University 


Julian Kulski, Professor of Urban Planning land 
B.Arch. 1953, Yale University; Ph.D. 1966, Warsaw Institute of Technology, Po! a 
Morton Kupperman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics ton unive” 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washing 
Boleslaus Kurpiewski, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology of oxianom® 
A.B. 1949, M.S. 1950, A.M. 1951, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1958, University © 


sycholog? 


iversitY 


America 


rsity 


and 


sity 


est 
1934, The O° 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1967. 
f On leave of absence spring semester 1967 
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Frederick Charles Kurtz, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 
1952, State of Maryland 
George Madison Lady, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1961, A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
eter Wilhelm Lampert, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
MD, 1955, University of Frankfurt, Germany 
Harry Hill Landon. Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
] B.S. 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 
ohn Carl Lang, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B, 1936, North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City; A.M. 1949, Northwestern 
l niversity; A.M. in Ed. 1949, Ed.D. 1951, The George Washington University 
roy Lester Langley, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
i -B. 1938, University of California at Los Angeles; A.M. 1939, Stanford University; Ph.D. 
L 942, Yale University 
Janna Rose Larabee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; Assistant 
Dean of Women 
A.B, 1959, Rosary College; M.S. 1961, Indiana University 
9mas Larson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, Insti- 
lute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
B, 1937, University of Nebraska; A.M. 1938, University of Chicago 
On: r ‘ 
card Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
‘B. 1949, M.D, 1950, Harvard University 


Joh É i 
^1 Francis Latimer, Professor of Classical Languages and Literatures 
Tw 1922, Litt.D, 1964, Mississippi College; A.M. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1929, 
ale University 
eu ‘ ] : 
el LaTorre, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Th 3 + 1959, Coker College; A.M. 1964, University of Tennessee 
elm: : : 
“oy Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
Esth, * 1936, A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Radcliffe College 
AB Christian Lawton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in French 
Piet “5. 1932, University of Rochester; A.M. 1942, The George Washington University 
To [ 


"Re zzari, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
"ton Joe Leach 


ia !c Affairs 
deu: Louisiana State University; A.M. 1950, University of Tennessee; Ph.D. 1958, 
: Y of Chicago 
Ubin g 
A.B Poe Leggette, Depew Professor of Speech and Professor of Drama 
` 7722, A.M, 1938, University of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1956, Columbia University 
Olfram 


A.B ome Legner, Professor of German 
Lauren 3, Harvard University; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
c Tike ‘ 
j e Pereira Leite, Associate Professor of Art 
Cha * 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


tles Ulvec l 3 

trati Ulysses Letourneau, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adminis- 
on 

A.B 

^B. 19 

Ms. in 2, Loyola University, Canada; M.D. 1937, B.C.L. 1948, McGill University, Canada; 
ichola "A. 1951, Northwestern University 

B, iLetsou, Instructor in French 


0, Tufts University; A.M. 1965, Stanford University 


—— 


leay, 
* of absence 1966-67 
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Max Levitan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
AB. 1944, University of Chicago; A.M. 1946, University of Michigan; Ph 
University Me 
: ; " » Training 
Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology; Director, Graduate Tra 
Clinical Psychology 
A.B, 1948, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 


p. 1949, Columbia 


Bert Levy, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1952, D.C. Teachers College 

Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry Unive 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard 

Robert Levy. Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1965, McGill University, Canada ' Dean for 

Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting; Assistant istration 
Special Projects in the School of Government and Business Admin vers 
A.B. 1938, University of Western Ontario, Canada; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern 

Ralph Kevler Lewis. Assistant Professor of Anthropology m californ* 


^ Sone e 
A.B. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; A.M. 1939, University of Souther ion 
Administrat 


rsity 


y * " . s 4 > Pas 
Verne Bruce Lewis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public 
Ed.B. 1936, Moorhead State College; A.M. 1940, University of Minnesota 
William Lewis. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science ican universi? 
A.B. 1951, A.M. 1953, The George Washington University; Ph.D 1960, Americ? 
: ate y . nficfics te 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Associate Professor of Statistics | michigan S8 
A.B. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington University; A.M 1953, 
University 
` . Y ; 4 ; ^4] Science 
Carl Arne Linden, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Scit 


George 
A.B. 1951, Syracuse University; A.M. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, The 


Washington University Columbia" 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor of English Literature; Dean of 
College of Arts and Sciences Johns Hopkins 
A.B. 1935, The George Washington University; A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, 
University 
Gordon Leslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences iversity of Nebras¥ 
B.S. 1942, Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; A.M. 1947, Univer 


Ph.D. 1959, American University is 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics mE pennsyl? 
A.B. 1941, Montpellier College, France; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University 
Leo Gerard Loftus, Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1951, Indiana University "nite 
ws stitu 
Kurt London, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Ins 
Soviet Studies 
Ph.D, 1923, University of Wiirzburg, Germany Educ 
5 a . : ati „au 
Nicholas Long, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education ( 
chology) i 
A.B. 1952, Wayne State University; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, University 
William Francis Edward Long II, Assistant Professor of Econ 
A.B. 1946, A.M. 1947, The George Washington University , ir 
: : P ; -oce Adm 
Clifford Longest, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ac versit 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; A.M. 1963, The George Washington "7 logy 
d P 4 ^hysioies5- 
Hortense Sarah Louckes, Associate Research Professor of F hy Tennessee 
B.S. 1935, Southwestern at Memphis; M.S. 1946, Ph.D. 1951, University < 
Hsiao Tung Lu, Assistant Professor of Chinese a. ond 
A.B. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; A.M. 1956, University of a "s and or 
aa E È ed javie 
Philip Allan Luelsdorff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n 5 


Languages and Literatures 
A.B. 1963, University of California 
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Evelyn Gabai Lynch, Lecturer in English 
V AB. 1958, A.M. 1966, University of Michigan 
Villiam Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archaeology 
" A.B. 1940, Oberlin College; A.M. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
ela Maday, Professorial Lecturer in International A ffairs 
Ri Ph.D. 1937, Pazmany University, Hungary 
Ichard Allen Madigan, Lecturer in Art 
E 1959, Drew University 
“gene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Cum B.B.A, 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
liam Everett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
‘S. 1950, M.S. 1951, The George Washington University 
a George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
‘S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Ose " F E a " 
*ph Bernard Margolin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


A.B. 1942, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1947, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1954, New 
Ork University 


Maurice b ; i ^ ^ o ".» 
urice Myron Margulies, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sci- 


ences 
B. 
buts 1952, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1957, Yale University 
Ony Marinaccio, Professorial Lecturer in Education 


M. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D, 1949, Yale University 


illi; . ; 
im Henry Marlow, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
*5- 1947, St. Ambrose C ollege; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 


William L; | , 
im Laverne Marsh. Associate Professor of Pathology 


BS 
Judi h 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
It ari s ; ' 
Marie Marshall, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 


*9. 1955, Barnard College; Ph.D. 1961, Yale University 


Ver 
no " r i. , 
"e Edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 


I = M.D. 1937, St. Louis University 
AD arnhart Martinson, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
0, M.B.A, 1962, The George Washington University; C.P.A. 1961, State of Maryland 


Davig Hill M 


Pa 
Ul Maze 
azel, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 


19. 
Jniversit) Medical College of Virginia; M.S. 1955, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt 


assie, Lecturer in Geology 


Nido Ẹ 
‘t è : 
A.B, x Mazzeo, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
G 79: City College, New York; A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 
forge M n 

AB McBride, 


t 2 Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
‘ 1929, A.M. 


Georg E 1930, Ohio State University 
eE re ` x ; 
B, | “dward McCandlish, Associate Professor of American Literature 
Ohn F niversity of Washington; Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 
“ranci a É Yes E 
B. 1936 Is McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Villiam a Puquio University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
ndre (^ . à 
Ed.p, ise drew Mc auley, Professor of Education 
Ph.D. 1956. State University of New York at Geneseo; A.M. 1950, Colorado State College; 
nne M “9, Syracuse University 
1 cC; SP 
AB, jog usland, Lecturer in Classics 


Vassa 
Murie assar College 


lH 
Ope Mel «. : 
A.B, sas c. McC lanahan, Associate Professor of English Composition 
Kenneth F orado College; A.M 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
"rederic P R 
Bs, 1931, y v- McClure, Professorial Lecturer in Commercial Law 
"- ?, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
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. " á inn lj dmin- 
William Edward McConville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public A 


istration IN MAS 
A.B. 1958, Michigan State University; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Edward McCrenskv, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1933, Boston College; Ed.M. 1935, State College at Boston ‘ 
P MESS à , , ^tuvor in Educatidl 
Shirley Dickinson McCune, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in n: Catholic 
B.S. 1957, Colorado State College; M.S.W. 1960, University of Denver; D.S.W. 1 , 
University of America 
Carl Oscar McDaniels, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B. 1951, Bridgewater College; Ed.M. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Virginia j 
: : 5; 
James Kenneth McDonald, Assistant Professor of International A Ju f 
tor, The George Washington University Program, Naval War Colleg 
ter, Newport, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1954, Yale University; B.Litt, 1961, Oxford University, England 
Edwin McGowin, Studio Lecturer in Art i 
B.S. 1961, University of Southern Mississippi; A.M. 1964, University of Alabama 
Mary Williamson McHenry, Instructor in English Composition 
A.B. 1954, Mount Holyoke College; A.M. 1960, Columbia University 
Margaret McIntyre, Assistant Professor of Education 


M Univ 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; A.M. 1944, Northwestern 
A.P.C. 1963, The George Washington University 


: i . » "v^hi ] and 

Ruth Blumenfeld McKay, Assistant Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 

Anthropology : 

A.B. 1954, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Francis Xavier McKenna, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Businé 

istration 

LL.B. 1950, Stetson University ) 
Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and o 

Mus.B. 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Semina 
James McPherson, Instructor in Mathematics 

B.S. 1958, A.M. 1961, Pennsylvania State University 


George Elbert McSpadden, Professor of Romance Languages 2 
A.B. 1933, A.M. 1935, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1947, Stanford Univers!) 


Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology | Ameti? 
A.B. 1951, Western Maryland College; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University o! 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor of American Diplomatic Histor) erst 
A.B. 1930, A.M. 1931, University of Cincinnati; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard © 
Walter Mertz, Special Lecturer on Inorganic Metabolism 
M.D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
Joseph Louis Metivier, Jr., Associate Professor of Romance 
Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
A.B. 1951, A.M. 1955, The George Washington University j : for Sino 
Lothar Metzl, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, Institute 
Soviet Studies 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Vienna, Austria : Directo 
*Franz Henry Michael, Professor of International Affairs; Associate 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin, Germany; Referendar 1931, 
University of Freiburg, Germany 
Paul John Mika, Associate Professor of Geography 


A.B. 1954, University of Pittsburgh; A.M. 1958, The George Washington 
1965, Clark University 


pire 


ersiti? 


Admit- 
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Jack William Millar, Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
A.B. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, The George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, 
M.S, in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 


Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
J B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 
Ohnny Jerome Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education, Health, 
and Recreation for Men 
A.B. 1947, Elon College; Ed.M. 1949, Emory University; Ed.D. 1956, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Rhoda Baynard Miller, Instructor in French 
C A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
harles Milton, Research Professor of Geology 
A.B, 1923, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins 
F niversity 
lederick Louis Minn, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
G A.B, 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
Eae Evelyn Mitchell, Instructor in English 
:B. 1951, M.S, 1961, Syracuse University 
rn Lucille Mitchell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
i S. 1931, University of Illinois; A.M. 1941, New York University 
i . > "sr oer 
a Moles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
i ‘B. 1956, Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
a ` " : : 
e Cowan Mondale, Associate Professor of American Literature 
d :5. 1947, Macalester College; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
n : 1 cad 
à Kury Monsees, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
3 ">. 1930, University of Missouri; A.M. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Igare ; , 
Uaret Wheeler Montzka, Assistant Professor of Physics 
ich. * 1929, A.M. 1931, The George Washington University 
E" Moore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
Rob, * 1949, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1956, University of Rochester 
e —- "M » 
rt Hamilton Moore, Professor of English Composition 
Arty, * 1934, A.M, 1938, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 
To alan " > a he Mm 
AB Morales-Carrion, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
hivenity University of Puerto Rico; A.M. 1936, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia 
ohn 
A. Andrew Morgan, Jr., Assistant Professor of Political Science 
jla 957, Stetson University; A.M. 1959, Ph.D, 1963, Duke University 


nn Ellis : , ; : . = 
E Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administra- 


Bs, 19 
ab 33, A.M, 1938, University of Illinois; M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern University 


el Blizaha ; i ‘ : i 
A.B, Elizabeth Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
3, Evansville College; A.M. 1928, University of Chicago 


hn A 
C: Morrow, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 


* A.B, i 
Edith EI. " 


li i xe 
AB, | Zabeth Mortensen, Professor of Zoology 


` 2c À 
Washington peton College; A.M. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, The George 


- 1937, The George Washington University; A.M. 1938, Columbia University 


G Niversity 
lenn Mortimore lá ; | 
n B.S, 1949 : re, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
ubra . "regon State University; M.D. 1952, University of Oregon 
Tamania ) y 8 


AB, 1953 - Moryadas, Assistant Professor of Geography 
James Nor; niversity of Madras, India; A.M. 1960, University of Maryland 
AB Man Mosél, Profess. -— » 
>. C ofessor of Psychology 


Olgate University; A.M. 1941, Columbia University 


Sabba; R 
tic 
al leave fall semester 1966-67. 
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Margaret Harrison Moss, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
A.B. 1957, A.M. 1961, Vanderbilt University 
Robert Phillip Multhauf, Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1941, State College of Iowa; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of California 
Sam Clark Munson, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph D. 1952, University of Maryland 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, The George Washington University 
Leonard Nadler, Associate Professor of Education 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City College, New York; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois , Qr 
: . ; foal „ic ane 
Marguerite Jeanne Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Slavic à 
ental Languages and Literatures 
A.B. 1958, A.M. 1960, University of C alifornia 


Nels David Nelson, Professor of Mathematics 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 

Phillip Gillard Nelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
M.D. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, University of Chicago 

Robert Henry Neuman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Politic 
A.B. 1958, LL.B. 1961, Harvard University 

Ruth Newman, Professorial Lecturer in Education 


A.B. 1937, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1950, The George Washingt 
1957, University of Maryland 


al Science 


v: PhD: 
on University; " 


William Newman, Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1941, University of Wisconsin; M D. 1946, New York University 
Clinton Andrew Neyman, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of 
B.S. 1935, U.S. Naval Academy; A.M. 1949, Stanford University 
Elizabeth Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.B. 1957, University of California; A.M. 1959, The George Washington 


Stanley Royce Nikkel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1961, University of Colorado; A.M. 1965, University of North Carolina 
Andrew Anthony Nilles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1933, Villanova University; LL.B. 1937, DePaul University 
*Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science 
A.B. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
John Norton, Assistant Professor of Business Administration wania 
A.B. 1950, Columbia University; M.B.A. 1956, Ph.D, 1966, University of Pennsy 
Mary Elizabeth Norton, Assistant Professor of Classical Langua 
eratures 
A.B. 1935, A.M. 1938, University of Michigan 
Barbara Joy Nuchims, Lecturer in English $ 
A.B. 1964, A.M. 1966, Western Michigan University P „litical $c 
Donald Edwin Nuechterlein, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n 
ence 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Michigan 
Mary Agnes Nutting, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Latin 
A.B. 1926, A.M. 1929, University of Iowa 
tMaria Itala Arcuri Oden, Instructor in Italian 


Laurea in Lingue 1957, Instituto Universitario di Napoli, Italy; M.S. 19 
University 


Education 


University 


ges an 


n 
65, Georgeto" 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1966-67. 
t On leave of absence fall semester 1966-67. 
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Karl Ferdinand Oerlein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
A B.S, 1925, A.M. 1930, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
Jeorge Andrew Olkhovsky, Assistant Professor of Russian; Assistant Dean of 
the Division of University Students 
H A.B, 1956, A.M. 1957, University of Minnesota 
*nry William Olson, Visiting Professor of Biology 
K A.B. 1923, B.S. 1924, Otterbein College; A.M. 1926, Ph.D. 1928, Ohio State University 
*nneth George Olson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
ET 1949, A.M. 1950, University of Minnesota 
lllard Michele Overgaard, Assistant Professor of International Affairs, Air 
University Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
p> 1949, University of Oregon; A.M. 1955, University of Wisconsin 
Toas Gordon Overmire, Visiting Professor of Biology 
S. 1950, Purdue University; M.A.T. 1952, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1963, Oklahoma State 
H Diversity of Agriculture and Applied Science 
arry , À : ò 
ad Robert Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
-B. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 
C niversity 
hei-M; y ‘ 
te Paik, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
ae 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California at Los Angeles; 
*A. 1963, Harvard University 
Ow: > F z ^ a > a 
ard Erwin Paine, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Joh * 1950, American International College 
A ilbert Palmer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany l 
St * 1950, M.S, 1951, Ph.D. 1954, The George Washington University 
ard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Joan » M.D. 1944, The George Washington University 
n : À . : : 
e Bouthilet Parker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
um 949, Radcliffe College; B.S. in Ed. 1952, Macalester College; A.M. in Ed. 1961, The 
ge Washington University 
e ay : , 
p Penley Parker, Associate Professor of Botany 
* £930, A.M, 1932, University of California; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 


Kitti 


Willi 

la x n r " M " 

Pay Parker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admin- | 
Stration 
B.S, 19 « | 
Jeorge Wy University of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, University of California; M.B.A. 1962, The | 


ashington University 


*e Ri ep : dt : 
ch Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology | 


Robert o" The George Washington University 
AB arleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology 


*B. 194, N we 
Obert P 8, Ms. 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwestern University 
BS. in ue Assistant Professor of Music I 
1948, Ju ne Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S, in Mus.Comp. Ji 
Ugh "lard School of Music 
85 Jones P | 


A.B. 1937. y arry, Visiting Professor of Sociology | MI 
California’ ale University; M.S. 1939, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Southern i 
avid Leo p 


Bs, 1960 


pgm eery, Professor of Pathology | 

W. M.S, 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical College of South Carolina 
/ Perl; : - 1 

A.B, 195 Yndon Perkins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


ashington reo iy; LL.B. 1956, Yale University; M.B.A. 1963, The George 


Perimutte 


Odo 
re Pete : 
Bs. 1 vd Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
5. 1949, Ph.D, 1952, The George Washington University 


r, Studio Lecturer in Art (Print Making) 
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Henry Peskin, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B. 1959, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1965, Princeton University 


Ruth Irene Peterson, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S. 1945, State University of New York; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University 
à . tib 
Vladimir Petrov, Associate Professor of International Affairs, Institute 
Sino-Soviet Studies 
A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 
Calvin Weir Pettit, Professor of Speech; Director, Speech and Hearin 
B.S. 1938, University of Illinois; Ph.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wisconsin 
Carl Herman Pfuntner, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1953, The George Washington University 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, A.M. 1965, University of Wisconsin »nistrd* 
; ~ cage 3 ; : ^ inis 
David Gordon Phillips, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Adm 
tion 


i ).P.A. 
A.B. 1949, Principia College; LL.B. 1954, John Marshall Law School; M.P.A. 1956, I 
1964, Syracuse University 


: D e ical Clinit 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Psychological ; 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; A.M. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota 
Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas 
Robert Peter Pikul, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B. 1954, Catholic University of America; M.S. 1956, University of Minnesota; M 
1965, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Connecticut 1 Recret 
Harry Pitt, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education, Health, anc 
tion for Men cue 
B.S. in P.E. 1951, A.M. in Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1965, The George Washington Universi} 


for 


g Clinic 


4.Engt-S- 


Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
A.B, 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
Lucian Brewster Platt, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 


Sidney Ploss, Associate Research Professor of International Affairs 
A.B. 1953, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, University of London, England 


Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Assistant Professor of English vari’ England 
A.B. 1960, Radcliffe College; A.B. 1962, A.M. (Cantab.) 1966, Cambridge Universi» 
Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University , 
istration 


Sarah Lillian Williams Plummer, Lecturer in Health Care Admin 
B.S. 1942, Bennett College 
A , j - einlogY 
Richard James Podolsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiolos: 
B.S. 1946, Ph.D. 1952, University of Chicago 
‘ í 'aic jon 
Ross Pollock, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administrati 
B.S. 1930, Lafayette College; A.M. 1932, The George Washington University 
^ 1 : 1 ing 
Earl Elton Pontius, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Account yand 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, M.B.A, 1955, Kent State University; C.P.A. 1961, State of 
Nadine Nadeshda Popluiko, Associate Professor of Russian 
A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, U.S.S.R. 
Cecelia Hopkins Porter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
A.B. 1960, Radcliffe College; A.M. 1963, Columbia University 
Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration iy; PhD 199» 
B.S. 1936, University of Arizona; A.M. 1941, The George Washington University 
American University 


Nancy Lee Powelson, Instructor in English 
A.B. 1963, Carleton College 
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Francisco Prats, Associate Professor of Physics 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid, Spain; Ph.D. 1958, University of 
faryland 
Paul Jay Price, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
Robert William Proutv. Assistant Professor of Special Education 
J B.S. 1960, State University of New York; M.S. 1961, Syracuse University 
ohn Provan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
\ A.B. 1940, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. in P.A. 1942, Syracuse University 
Aaurice Pierre Pujol. Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
‘B.A, 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, Louisiana 
i Puntennev, Jr., Assistant Professor of Health Care Administration 
S. in B.A, 1948, Ohio State University; M.S. in H.A. 1959, Northwestern University 
alph Elliott Purcell. Professor of Political Science 
AB, 1940, Florida Southern College; A.M. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 


Isconsin 


arjorie Quandt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administra- 
tion 


A.B. 1946, College of St. Scholastica 


0 ik Oui | 
n Alrik Quitslund, Assistant Professor of English 
“8. 1961, Reed College 
Coole WX 
a Rabchevsky, Instructor in Geology | 
E 1961, American University; M.S. 1963, The George Washington University | 
er abi i i . | 
ert Rabin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 


Ma iSo. University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, University of 
* an 
Rob, 


Je " a , . . 
ert Wallace Rafuse, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics | 
id 1958, State University of New York; Ph.D. 1964, Princeton University | 
l ; A ^ " f 
ip Platt Rall, Special Lecturer in Physiology l 
Bern » Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern University 
ty Ramundo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
me 1947, City College, New York; LL.B. 1949, A.M. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1966, 
a Bc University 
"art . : : 
à Norman Rashid, Associate Professor of Education; Assistant Dean for l 


ra ; í í 
4. p and Research in the School of Education | 
lowa 49, State University of New York at Geneseo; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, University of | 


üv 
M 


A Bass Reed, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Health, and 
Creation for Men 
5, j 
om P 1963, A.M. in Ed. 1965, The George Washington University 
às Sarge i i ; | 
B, tose Rent Reese, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy | 


9hn pai 7, Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 
AB vw Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature 


. 194 
University Baylor University; A.M. 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 


n Francis 
tion 
BS. 19 
* 1939, zs 
Oan Rodd Harvard University; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington University 
Y Regne i E fec 
A.B. 195, rmm Assistant Professor of Speech | 


Alfre 3 S $ à : 
A.B, ies "d Rehder, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


âshington v» doin College; A.M. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, The George 
gton University 


"Vu | 


n Ie. 
àv 
* of absence 1966-67 


Regan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra- 


The George Washington University 
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Bernard Reich, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B. 1961, City College, New York; A.M. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Virginia 
Melvin Reich, Assistant Professor of Microbiology e 
B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers, the State Universo 
Kenneth Reichstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1959, Syracuse University; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 
George Henry Reifenstein, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1932, M.D. 1936, Syracuse University 
Peggy Kelley Reinburg, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Organ) 
A.B. 1958, Mary Washington College 
Margaret Magrath Reuss, Instructor in Economics 
A.B. 1942, Bryn Mawr College; A.M. 1950, University of Chicago 
Charles Rice, Assistant Professor of Psychology R- 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Westem Re 
University 
Ronald Carl Rice, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Organ) 
Mus.B. 1960, Mus.M. 1962, University of Cincinnati 
Lois Compton Richards, Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1959, A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 
Floyd Millard Riddick, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
A.B. 1932, Ph.D. 1935, Duke University; A.M. 1932, Vanderbilt University 
Peter Tone Ridley, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
A.B. 1959, Rutgers, the State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Robert Meldrum Riggs, Assistant Professor of French 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington University; A.M. 1957, University of Illinois 
John Raymond Rizzo, Assistant Professor of Behavioral Sciences _ 
A.B. 1959, University of Colorado; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Ohio State University 
James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages HE universi 
A.B. 1939, Colgate University; A.M. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Cathe 
of America 
Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology U 
A.B. 1934, American University; A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, The George Washington 
Robert Earl Roberts, Lecturer in Speech 
A.B. 1964, University of Alabama 
. " . cd ""JpPencet 
Donald Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political A: 
A.B. 1958, A.M. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American Univers! 
Alan Myron Rochlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1950, Rutgers, the State University; Ph.D. 1954, Duke University 
Felicia Ines Rochon, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Recreation for Women 
B.S. 1948, Universidad de la Republica, Uruguay; A.B. 1951, Universit 
1953, Smith College 


Mario Rodriguez, Professor of Latin American History 
A.B. 1946, A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, University of California tion 
" d : . : * . inistra 
Fernando Sosa Rojo, Assistant Professor of Health Care Adminis ity 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington l E ; tration 
? i . 15 
James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Admir 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 
Blake Smith Root, Professor of Education; Acting Dean of the 
Education 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; A.M. 1931, University of Illinois; Be. 
George Washington University 
S. McKee Rosen, Visiting Professor of Public Administration 
A.B. 1923, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1931, University of London, e » 
x Se . ‘ociolog) 
George Stanley Rosenberg, Visiting Associate Professor of 50 pee 
A.B. 1951, University of Chicago; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1960, Columbia Universi 


niversity 


Health, and 


. MS: 
y of Nebraska; M 


School of 


p. 1948, The 


land 
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Harry Rosenblatt, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1960, The George Washington University 


Joseph Rosewater, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 

B.S. 1950, M.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph D. 1960, Harvard University 
John Ross, Jr.. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 

A.B. 1951, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1955, Cornell University 


Murray Ross, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S.S, 1935, City College, New York; A.M. 1936, Ph.D. 1941, Columbia University 


Jos : > 
9an Rubin, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1956, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Willi : 
illiam Rucker, Instructor in Psychology 
R S. 1961, University of Chicago 
Osemary Armstrong Radford Ruether, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Re- 
ligion 
m. 1958, Scripps College; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, Claremont Graduate School and University 
enter 
Const; prés 
Nstance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


Hy Earle Russell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A B. 1945, A.M. 1948, University of Chicago 
le : - 1 à nif 
a ander Russo, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
R F.A. 1958, Columbia University 
o Clinton Rutledge, Assistant Professor of English; Assistant Dean of 
A mumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
'B. 1940, University of Virginia; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, The George Washington University 


Th 
Ras Michael Ryan, Lecturer in Business Administration (Data Processing) 
Th ‘B.A. 1965, Idaho State University 
om: És A 
2m Saaty, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Ph ate Columbia Union College; M.S. 1949, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1950, 
H - 1953, Yale University 
Wa ` : dns. 
wd Morley Sachar, Associate Professor of History 
p i : 1947, Swarthmore College; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
aul Saa. 
Bs adagursky, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
* 1959, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1960, University of Illinois 


Car 
ol "s m 
BS ne St. Cyr, Professor of Education 
niv " Willimantic State College; A.M. 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1955, 


ersity of Michigan 
ar] Fredric Sal 
B. 1954. | 
" England; spa 
eith Russel) q 
th tussel Sanders, Assistant Professor of Speech 
ictor; » M.S. 1962, Southern Illinois University 
Oria Kochurova 


C 
ans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
ard University; A.B. 1956, LL.B. 1958, A.M. 1962, Cambridge University, 
1957, University of Chicago 


AB. 1954 X Sandor, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages 
Clyq : Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages, U.S.S.R.; A.M. 1962, Georgetown University 
“3de Bailey s. or, i cs : é 

olleo ly Sargent, Visiting Professor of International Affairs, Naval War 

AB, 1930 Center, Newport, Rhode Island 

of c inese Thi University; A.M. 1932, Trinity College, Connecticut; A.M. 1946, College 
Arnold S Studies, Peiping, China; Ph.D. 1946, Columbia University 

À Cha afe " . a T 
BS iefer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 


P 939, South Da 
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, a Te jnis- 
John Albert Schaffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admi 


tration 

B.S. in Ed. 1941, Pennsylvania State College, Kutztown; M.S. in H.A, 1949, Northwestern 

University | 
Martin Warren Schein, Visitine Professor of Biology 


A.B. 1949, University of Iowa; D.Sc. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 
Isidor Wolfe Scherer, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1930, A.M. 1934, New York University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Nebraska 
Nancy Wilson Schick, Lecturer in English e 
A.B. 1958, Augustana College, Illinois; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Assistant Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee 
Jeffry Stuart Schiller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1961, A.M. 1962, Syracuse University 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; A.M. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
" . e . i "v^ gy 
Lawrence Erwin Schlesinger. Associate Research Professor of Psychol g. 
B.S. 1943, A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
*William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry s U 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, The George Washington University; A.M., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton 
tWilson Emerson Schmidt, Professor of Economics 


à 
B.S. 1947, University of Maryland; A.M. 1948, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1952 
of Virginia 


Berthold Schmutzhart, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) 

Jon Schoonmaker, Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 

Maurice Herbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 
A.B. 1941, University of Illinois 

Milton Allan Schwartz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York 

Paula Schwartz, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1945, Hunter College; M.S. 1951, City College, New York 

Abraham Schwebel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S. 1935, M.S. 1938, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 

Lois Katherine Green Schwoerer, Assistant Professor of History 
A.B. 1949, Smith College; A.M. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 

Henry Scofield, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology IniversitY 
B.S. 1942, D.D.S. 1945, Loyola University, Illinois; M.S. 1952, Georgetown Unive n) 

; fict : the "d 

Norman Orville Scribner, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Or* 
Mus.B. 1961, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 

Edward William Seaman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religior n 


A.B. 1949, Cornell University; B.H.L, 1951, M.H.L., Rabbi, 1954, Hebrew Union ™ -yt 
sinistratió ^ go 


niversit? 


Universi 


istration 


Robert Curtis Sedwick, Associate Professor of Business Adn 


1 ‘ . Aci à pein be Area) 
rector, The George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
Monroe, Virginia j : washingto? 
B.S.E. 1949, U.S, Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, The Geor? 
University 

Lothar George Seeger, Assistant Professor of German pniladelph™” 


A.B. 1954, Susquehanna University; B.D. 1957, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 


Aaron Bear Seidman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
A.B. 1941, Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; A.M. 1944, New York University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1966-67 
f On leave of absence 1966-67. 
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* " , 
Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
A.B. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


Thomas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, The George Washington University Center (Tidewater Area), 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 
B.S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A.M. in Ed. 1948, The George Washington 

S University; Ed.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 

Sidney Shifrin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

C BS, 1952, University of Maryland; Ph.D, 1957, Northwestern University 

hung-wen Shih, Associate Professor of Chinese 
A.B. 1945, St, John's University, China; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 


Ellis Irving Shook, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 


AB, 1949, Temple University 


Shore, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

- 1949, Harvard University; A.M. 1950, Boston University 

alter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, The George Washington University 


Obert Hermann Shumway, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B. 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 


P 
h.D, 1965, The George Washington University 


Frederic p; oa ’ 
deric Richard Siegel, Associate Professor of Geochemistry | 
2 + 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
E Sumner Sigafoos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany l 
avi » 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
= Elliot Silber, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A. 
chien" Wayne State University; A.M. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
n 


A.B 


at Si 1 . ’ nace - 
mons, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics | 


.B . 
hio 1955, St. Mary's University of San Antonio; A.M. 1956, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1962, 
Richana n University | 
Ap Baker Simons, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History | 
ark L “1, Miami University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Chicago 
i vipa Simpson, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
erbe " 954, Catholic University of America; C.P.A. 1933, State of Ohio 
It Sime cats : 
A, sims, Instructor in Spanish 
anie| Si » Texas Christian University; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
A.B, nik, Professor of Education 
Ph.D, 1955 NY College, New York; A.M. 1937, State University of New York at Albany; 
Michael Ri ; New York University 
S. in p chard Skigen, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
arold K ^. 1962, Lehigh University; M.B.A. 1964, New York University 
A.B, "Xe Skramstad, Jr., Instructor in English 
bie Oliv; he George Washington University | 
1y i , s $ " r 
er Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


Bs. į 
* in P, 
enjamin mey A.M. in Ed, 1958, The George Washington University 
Bs; illiams Smith, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 


> » Vi a P . D ; 
University 'rginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, The George Washington 


Se ae 


x: 


lion ir t, Smith, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Administra- 

BS, in BA i d Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama | 

yman Bradf 53, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1963, The George Washington University | 

AB. 1925 cR Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Botany | 

"M. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 

T | 
Q 

| 

I 


LB 
ave of absence 1966-67 
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Nan Byrd Smith, Instructor in Physical Education, Health, and Recreation fo 


Women 
BS. in P.E. 1962, A.M. in Ed. 1966, The George Washington University 


Patsy Madelyn Smith, Lecturer in Art 
A.B. 1964, A.M. 1965, The George Washington University 
Thomas Russell Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.J. 1952, University of Missouri 
*William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B. 1941, A.M. 1947, Syracuse University 
John Michael Smothers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
A.B., A.M. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Chicago 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
and Recreation for Women 
A.B. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College 
James Max Snyder, Assistant Research Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1935, A.M. 1939, West Virginia University 
Joseph Nissen Snyder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1955, A.M. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Israel Gregory Sohn, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1935, City College, New York; A.M. 1938, Columbia University 
Richard Martin Soland, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busines 


Health, 


s A dmins 


tration nnolosY 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
Henry Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
AB. 1949, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York University 
Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration 
A.B. 1927, Heidelberg College; A.M. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
Edmund Sonnenblick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
A.B. 1954, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1958, Harvard University d ninis- 
~ : 5 ; ] r 
Kenneth Malcolm Sowers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public A 
tration M, in Pub: 


AB. 1934, Columbia University; B. of S.Th. 1939, General Seminary, New York; A. inary 
Adm. 1956, The George Washington University; D.D. 1961, Virginia Theological S' 
Eugene Lewis Speck, Lecturer in Microbiology 966, The 
A.B. 1958, Brandeis University; M.S. 1961, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 199% 
George Washington University 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Physical Education, 
tion for Women; Director, Women's Athletics Universit 
A.B. 1947, Stanford University; A.M. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, 
of Texas war col- 
. ^ a à a 
George Stambuk, Associate Professor of International Affairs, Naval 
lege Center, Newport, Rhode Island : 
Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb, Czechoslovakia; A.M. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana 
Selig Starr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1940, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1962, The George Washingt 
Edward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Carl Steiner, Assistant Professor of German 
A.B. 1958, A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, The George Washington University 
George Steiner, Associate Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 


itute 
B.S. 1938, Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody Inst! 
of Baltimore 


ao 
Health, and Recré 


U niversil¥ 


om University 


or e O 
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John Stephens, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trumpet) 
L Mus.B, 1951, Mus.M. 1962, Catholic University of America 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
E AB. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
lizabeth Weiss Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
E S. 1947, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
dwin Lockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 
A A.B. 1936, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1942, Columbia University 
" Brockie Stevenson, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
harles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
R D 1946, A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, The George Washington University 
o EL i i s 
x Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
Th :B. 1939, University of South Dakota; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
omas T». + ] , 
ow Dale Stewart, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
Ri 4 - 1927, The George Washington University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 
ich; à ; 2 . 
"n Engle Stockton, Assistant Professor of English 
" :B. 1951, Harvard University; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Princeton University 
ne Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
3 5. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
E Novak Stonesifer, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ir '5- 1936, University of Illinois; A.M. 1946, The George Washington University 
a : . : : : 
E Miller Stout, Professor of International Affairs; Acting Dean of the 
JC, > p 7 
4 of Public and International Affairs 
a * 1926, DePauw University; A.M. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
e: PV . 
: ashley Straw, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
arl 4 58, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
" eet Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration 
runhild 30, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California 
i » * : i : 
, Irmgard Edelgard Stuerckow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
"'ysiology 
'Ploma of the 


aculty of Sci Faculty of Science 1954, University of Giessen, West Germany; Doctor of the 
Scie 


arga nce, University of Miinchen, West Germany 
r Ž 
A.B, I oue Sullivan, Assistant Professor of English 

afae] S 76, Ph.D. 1966, Duke University; A.M. 1961, Auburn University 

tor DetVía, Professor of Spanish 
Jackwen S derecho 1927, Universities of Valencia and Madrid, Spain 
SS. 195; man, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
Roland He University of Pittsburgh; A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 
AB, 1999 0; Tanck, Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 
Joseph T » University of Wisconsin; A.M. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, The George Washington University 
a y ] 2, r " 
ney, Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 


avin Je 

a e » " " . -y . 

AB, ges Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
1952, Php Aline University; Th.M. 1945, B.D. 1947, Bethel College and Seminary; A.M 


Ouglas "Pam "rad " KSB 
AB, 1923, ua F'aylor, Visiting Professor of Anthropology 
illiam Tavio ds 30, € ambridge University, England 
Geza Tel y r, Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture) 
Php eki, Professor of Geology 
» University of Vienna, Austria 


B. 1931, A Telford, Professor of Anatomy 
"M. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, The George Washington University 


Sabbati 
tic, 
al leave spring semester 1967. 
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Douglas Harold Teller, Assistant Professor of Art; Curator of Art 2 - 
A.B. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, The George Washington Univers! 1 


i , ; É inis- 
Ralph Raymond Temple, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adm 
tration e 
7 rsitY 
A.B. 1927, City College, New York; J.D. 1930, A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, New York Unive 
Arthur Terry, Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 
B.J. 1960, University of Missouri 


Emery Wilfred Tetrault, Lecturer in Russian 
A.B. 1952, Assumption College 


John Newell Tevis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
A.B. 1922, Washburn University of Topeka; A.M. 1928, University of Kansas 
Leslie This, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1935, Baylor University; Th.B. 1937, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Klaus Thoenelt, Associate Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 
Mark Thomas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
A.B. 1955, A.M, 1957, The George Washington University 
Irene Thompson, Instructor in Russian 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
James Lengerd Thompson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Accounting 


B.B.A. 1931, Texas Christian University; M.B.A. 1936, University of Texas; LL.B. 1940, 
Georgetown University; C.P.A. 1953, State of Texas 

*Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History 
A.B. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago Health: 


William Dove Thompson, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education, 
and Recreation for Men x Universi 
A.B. 1930, A.M. 1935, The George Washington University; Ed.D. 1941, New Yor : 

" , A joni 

Thomas Perry Thornton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Inte rnatic 
Affairs, Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
A.B. 1950, Haverford College; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 

Clark Tibbitts, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1924, Illinois Institute of Technology; Sc.D. 1957, Institutum Divi Thomae 

Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology 


A.B. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1 
Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


p T ; e ; T7! y 
Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 
A.B. 1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisco 


x 
955 Universit” 


Neil Tilkens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory 
Laurence John Tilly, Assistant Professor of Biology ( Iow? 


: iversity 9' 
B.S. 1952, Elmhurst College; M.S. 1953, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1965, ares aduaté 
Edwin Timbers, Professor of Public Administration; Director, Nav) 
Financial Management Program 
A.B. 1944, West Virginia University; A.M. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University ) 
^ " A r , d^ 7 ) 
Margaret Cooper Tolson, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Pian 
Mus.B. 1931, Mus.M. 1936, University of Rochester j tion pe 
William George Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administra y Univer" 
A.B., A.M. 1935, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1941, New 
Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry »" 
A.B. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michi 


of Michigan 


gan 
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Joseph Louis Tropea, Instructor in Sociology 
A.B. 1962, Wayne State University; A.M. 1965, Michigan State University 


Philip True, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs, Institute 


for Sino-Soviet Studies 
C A.B. 1948, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1950, University of Chicago 
larke Freeman Trundle, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B. in Ed, 1959, A.M. in Ed. 1962, Ed.D. 1965, The George Washington University 
awrence Rudolph Tucker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Educa- 
E" Health, and Recreation for Men 
Wi -B. 1952, Bridgewater College; A.M. 1959, Ohio State University 
'lliam Lewis Turner, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean in 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


A.B, 1934, A.M. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Cur is : r 
lis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B. 1935, Macalester College; A.M. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 


James Tw; in "at 
mes Twitty, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


Sidney 1) : . 
z Udenfriend, Professorial Lecturer on Intermediary Metabolism 
C ili 1939, City College, New York; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 
€Cilia N r 5 : 
"Cw Noguera Uribe, Instructor in Spanish 
à "5. 1948, Normal Antiequena, Colombia 
aWrence G T : : 
pne George Usiskin, Instructor in Physical Education, Health, and 
creation for Men 
k : in P.E, 1961, The George Washington University 
Orge Varet ; " : : A 
aM. artkes Vahouny, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
Merle 953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, The George Washington University 
e Gle , ` r " r 
; Glenn Van Dyke, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
eni * 1957, Calvin College; A.M. 1958, Michigan State University 
ami , n 3 " 
"y min Douglass Van Evera, Professor of Chemistry 
Techn e Sc.D, 1952, Coe € ollege; M.S. 1925, Iowa State University of Science and 
9'ogy; Ph.D. 1937, University of Iowa 


Robert 7 
ert Ze r, | 
Bs Zeno Vause, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


9. . 
of North university of South Carolina; A.M. 1947, Duke University; Ph.D. 1955, University 
* arolina 


uis A e 
An PW 
A.B, En Vigneras, Professor of Romance Languages 


Robert C l, A.M. 1922, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
) $ n a ^ 
A.B, rein Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
Mary S >, A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 
Sa. : ` s à 
^; Anders Walden, Lecturer in English 
D; A.M. 1965, The George Washington University 
i "avid Walk, Professor of Psychology 


ya nceton University; A.M. 1947, University of Iowa; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, 
ersity 


Harvarg 


UVe 
The Crates. wi a 
cp AB, Tabtree Walker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
‘Robert H ^ in Ed, 1924, A.M, 1932, The George Washington University 
arris W; ; vz- sis ; 
BS, 1945 i Walker, Jr.. Professor of American Civilization 
Pennsylvania "ern University; A.M. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, University 


*Wey Wallace. Jr. 


A.B, 1957 Whi » Associate Professor of Religion 

4, aceton jatin College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; A.M. 1962, 

n Patrick 

es. 1939 &, Walsh, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ee Washingt ereity of New York; M.S. 1948, Cornell University; Ed.D. 1958, The 
ok. n University 
tOn Dus 


tical " 
Cave of = fall Semester 1966-67 
sence spring semester 1967 
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Joseph Hart Walters, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1954, University of California; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
A.B. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Education, Japan 
Martha Lou Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
A.B. 1951, LL.B. 1953, University of Texas; A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Charles Warren, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor of Economics 
A.B. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California 
Stephen Dell Webb, Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B. 1963, College of William and Mary 
Donald Joseph Weidman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
tration 
Ph.B. 1939, Lawrence College; M.B.A. 1957, The George Washington University 
Morris Aaron Weinberger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1942, M.D, 1946, Tufts University 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1931, A.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, The George Washington University 
William P. Weiss, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
M.D. 1956, Columbia University 
Herbert Weissbach, Special Lecturer on Vitamins Un 
B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washington 4 
William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
istration 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University 
Stuart Rudolph Westerlund, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B. 1956, Bob Jones University; A.M. 1958, Ed.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D, 1954, Harvard University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor of Social Psychology 
A.B. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Richard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Music (Oboe) 
Mus.B. 1950, Eastman School of Music 
Robert Raymond Vincent Wiederkehr, Assistant Professorial L« 
Statistics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, University of Illinois; M.S. 1964, Stanf: 
Norman Arthur Wiegmann, Professor of Mathematics a wisconsi® 
A.B. 1941, University of Southern California; A.M. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, University © 
Marjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, University of Bristol, England 
Robert Lee Williams, Assistant Professor of Education; Assistan 


Summer Sessions washing!” 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, A.M. 1955, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 1964, The George 
University 


Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
A.B. 1951, The George Washington University 


Theodore Winship, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1931, M.D. 1937, University of Nebraska 

Maida Rust Withers, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Recreation for Women 
A.B. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 


ss Admin's 


jversit 
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William Wolfgang Wolman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


B.B.A, 1946, City College, New York; A.M. 1949, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1960, University 


9f Rochester 


Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
R B.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of Chicago 
Obert Dean Woodward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
e 1959, State University of South Dakota 
illiam Woodward, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
S AB. 1957, A.M 1961, American University 
Sa "E x ' . a ; 
muel Nathaniel Wrenn, Professor of Chemistry 
El ‘B. 1927, A.M. 1929, Duke University; Ph.D. 1935, Pennsylvania State University 
j beth Truman Wright, Associate Professor of English Composition 
-B. 1939, Allegheny College; A.M. 1955, The George Washington University; A.M. 1962, 
Diversity of Michigan 
rank | AK. d , r ; , 
E Wright, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing and Design) 
i le * 1958, American University; M.F.A. 1962, University of Illinois 
colm Cyrus Wright, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) 
i "5. 1962, Marlboro College; M.F.A. 1967, The George Washington University 
ele atee V 4 ‘ A 
A Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
">. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 


Jul 
NEXU. e À : 3 : La 
Ag Dawa, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Elm; * 1939, Mus,B. 1940, St. Olaf College 
at Heinz Zeitler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Arthy » 1953, University of Wiirzburg, Germany 
Ur Jav 7; A 
B.S Jay Ziffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
2 ?, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1954, University of Chicago 
Orenz E 


eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic Pathology 
rtl 3, M.D, 1945, The George Washington University 


€y Joseph 3 : : 
Al M Zuchelli, Associate Professor of Physics 
?, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


CONS nm ns 
Or ug ANTS IN RESEARCH—THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


RTS AND SCIENCES 


ersity of Georgia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin 
ts Anderson, Senior Investigator, Leukemia Studies Section, 
ancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines 


th Potts 
" "atio 
AB nal € 


Joa sS, Sarah I 
Fr University arah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1951, Stanford 
a 


Dklyn Arnhoff, 


uolo gy 


f, Comparative Pathology Section, Laboratory Aids Branch, 
search Services, National Institutes of Health; Comparative 


€Source. Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training and Manpower 
ch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimental Psy- 


948 L 
iva.» Lon g : 
"Wersity 8 Island University; A.M. 1949, New York University; Ph.D. 1953, Northwestern 


TUM Mice" unm R 
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: — iiaa ‘ 5ninal Science 
Julius Axelrod, Chief, Section on Pharmacology, Laboratory of Clinic al Scient 


National Institute of Mental Health; Physiological Disposition of Drugs E 
B.S. 1933, City College, New York; A.M. 1941, New York University; Ph D. 1955, The Ge 
Washington University 
Paul William Bowman, Program Administrator, Biological Sciences Sec 
Research Grants Branch, National Institute of General Medical Scie 
Cytology 
A.B. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; A.M. 1928, The George Washington University; 
1930, University of Virginia js 
Roscoe Brady, Jr., Chief, Section on Lipid € hemistry, Laboratery of New 


“tion, 
neces; 


ph.D. 


> yy ‘ = : ; ; «s; Conr 

chemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; C 

plex Lipids 

B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Harvard University ! | 
Nationa 


Bernard Beryl Brodie, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, 
Heart Institute; Physiological Disposition of Drugs 
B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
Arthur Brown, Chief, Virology II Branch, Virus and Rickettsia Division, 
Biological Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology 
A.B. 1943, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago ional 
Dean Burk, Head, Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biochemistry, Nat 
Cancer Institute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1923, Ph.D. 1927, University of California objet 
Allan Cartter, Vice President and Director, Commission on Plans and ics 0 
tives for Higher Education, American Council on Education; Econom 
Higher Education 
A.B. 1946, Colgate University, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, Yale University nt of 
` »partme 
Henry Marcellus Cathey, Horticulturist, Plant Industry Station, Depart" 
Agriculture; Plant Physiology: Vascular Plants 
B.S. 1950, North Carolina State University; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell Univ ‘on 0 
à > 3 : . icatic 
George Chacko, Research Staff Member, Mitre Corporation; Applicat ns 
" x M " »JatiO 
Behavioral Methodology to Political Systems and International Rela D. 


1 a; Ph 
A.M. 1950, University of Madras, India; B.Com. 1952, University of Calcutta, India; 
1959, New School of Social Research 


Gerhard Colm, Chief Economist, National Planning Associati 
Finance 
Dr.rer.pol. 1921, University of Freiburg, Germany 

Dean Bruce Cowie, Physicist and Biophysicist, Department of Te 
Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Biophysics 
B.S. 1939, Swarthmore College 


ersity 


on; public 


„rrestrial 


Margaret Garritsen de Vries, Economist; International Finance 
A.B. 1943, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Tec 


Seymour Geisser, Professor of Mathematical Statistics and Chair 
Department of Statistics, State University of New York at Buf 
variate Analysis 


nnolosy t 
man °. i 
jalo; MY 


` jna 
of North Caroli” 


A.B. 1950, City College, New York; A.M. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, University ; physic® 
Daniel Gilbert, Head, Section on Cellular Biophysics, Laboratory © 


National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; 
A.B. 1948, Drew University; M.S. 1950, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1955, Universit 


f Bic 


: ics 
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James Gillette, Head, Section on Enzyme Drug Interaction, Laboratory of 
Chemical Pharmacology, National Heart Institute; Physiological Disposi- 
tion of Drugs 
A.B. 1947, Cornell University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and 
Technology 

Abraham Goldin, Chief, Drug Evaluation Branch, Cancer Chemotherapy, 
National Service Center, National Cancer Institute; Chemotherapy 

R S. 1933, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1935, Ph.D. 1942, Columbia University 

Obert Lorimer Grant, Chief, Insulin Branch, Division of Pharmacology, U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin 
R 5S. 1928, Alma € ollege; M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1933, University of Michigan 
o 2 ` 3 4 - " , 
bert Edman Greenfield, Jr., Head, Section on Tumor-Host Relations, 
^ ational Cancer Institute; Biochemistry of Cancer 

S S. 1942, Duke University; M.D. 1945, University of Illinois; A.M. 1950, University of California 
mue] Greenhouse, € hief, Theoretical Statistics and Mathematics Section, 

lometrics Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Biometrics; Design 


g, EXperiments 
*. 1938, City College, New York; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, The George Washington University 


Frederick C i 
derick Gutheim, Consultant, Urban Affairs; Architecture and Community 
lanning 


.B = 
- 1931, University of Wisconsin 


Edw; 
ig Hacskaylo, Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, Depart- 
1 : 4 E s 
"en of Agriculture; Mycology; Plant Physiology: Microorganisms 


"9. 1949, A.M 1950, Ph.D. 1954, The George Washington University 


)wai 
ai : 3 
n Douglas Hagerman, Director, Fearing Research Laboratory, Free 
ospi ; : : à 
Spital for Women, Brookline, Massachusetts; Endocrine Physiology 
me 1945, M.S. 1948, University of Colorado; M.D. 1950, Harvard University 
eat Hahn, Chief, Department of Molecular Biology, Walter Reed 
my TH ` 
Dipl nA Institute of Research; Chemotherapy 
en "em. 1943, Ph.D, 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 
d. Field Haviland, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; 
A. national Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
illi ) 1, AM, 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 
am cle > S PT È 
Me mieie} Haythorn, Head, Small Crew Effectiveness Division, Naval 
.B, ka Research Institute; Social Psychology 
Roy H » West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
er hief : : : 
à rtz, Chief, Endocrinology Branch, National Cancer Institute; Endocrine 
Ysiology 
dar 193 h T r 
0, Ph.D, 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; Ph.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 


Fred 


Ohn H 
Ouck. Diron ; d as: ; ery 
etab, ck, Director, Biochemical Research Laboratories, Children’s Hospital; 
B, s m of Connective Tissue 
win I "*» Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontario, Canada 
Toy L: 22e or 
nd D 9y Hove, Chief, Research Branch, Division of Nutrition, U. S. Food 
r ; : ae 
B. 1994 Administration; Nutrition 
Tancis Ma s 1937, Ph.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin 
Pind Hueber, Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian Institution; 
Bs o Otany 
S. 1956 2) 
Lent Clif -ika University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 


to vais > 
NStitut n Johnson, Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces 
Bs. ue" of Pathology; Histology 
» M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 
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m n 
: s s ? yv ivisio 
Erle Galen Kauffman, Associate Curator, Department of Paleobiology, D 


of Invertebrate Paleontology, U. S. National Museum; Paleontology 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 
Milton Kern, Research Chemist, National Institute of Arthritis anc 
Diseases; Protein Metabolism 
B.S. 1949, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University uer tical 
Morton Kupperman, Mathematician, National Security Agency; Stati 
Inference Mal 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washington © 
Otto Landman, Associate Professor of Biology, Georgetown University 
bial Genetics (Botany) 
B.S. 1947, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Yale University » gy 
` . . . wanie lo /SIO og) 
Chester Elwood Leese. Professor Emeritus of Physiology; Neurophys! 
A.B. 1922, A.M. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 
Sar Levitan, Economist, W.E. Upjohn Institute; Labor Economics | 
B.S.S. 1937, City College, New York; A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University 


. » s Ns bellu 'iroi 
Randolph Thomas Major, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virg 


Chemistry of Natural Products Univ 
A.B. 1922, M.S. 1924, Sc.D. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1927, Princeton 


y aan i ‘ SPEEA T! ivision, 
Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Divi 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
Ph.D. 1924, University of Zurich, Switzerland 
Margaret Mercer, Program Director, Research in Personality 
Behavioral and Clinical Studies Research Center, St. Elizabe 
Clinical Psychology 
A.B. 1929, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1938, Pennsylvania State University f 
" n - . , ; ; ^o 
Walter Mertz, Biochemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Army Institute 
Research; Intermediary Metabolism 
M.D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
John Bromley Moloney, Associate Chief, Viral Biology Bran 
Cancer Institute; Viral Leukemia ; 
B.S. 1947, Tufts University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1959, The George Washington ; 
— 3 ^ . » Physician, 
William Douglas Odell, Senior Investigator and Attending Physici 


». : : > oe T f ree 
ology Branch, National Cancer Institute; Endocrine Phy siology es, The 6? 
A.B. 1952, University of California; M.D. 1956, University of Chicago; Ph D. 
Washington University 
John Plank, Director, Political Development Studies, Brookings 
Latin America . 
A.B. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University; A.M. 1953, Haverford College , M 
i ; io 
Jacques Jacobus Polak, Director, Research Department, Inte rnat 
Monetary Fund; International Finance 
Ph.D. 1937, University of Amsterdam, The Netherlands ;als pranch, 
Herbert Rabin, Head, Radiation Effects Section, Optical Mate E slid State 
Optical Physics Division, U. S. Naval Research Laboratory, ity 
° 1 19 
Physics 1959, univers 
B.S. 1950, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; Ph D. 17 
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Marco Rabinovitz, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute, 

Metabolism jon: 
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Richard Brooke Roberts, Section Chairman, Biophysics, Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Biophysics 
A.B. 1932, A.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1937, Princeton University 

Hugues Ryser. Assistant Professor of Pharmacology, Harvard University; 
Molecular Genetics 

1955, University of Berne, Switzerland 
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W | 1943, M.D 1948, Stanford University 
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3. 1954, M.S 1956, Ph.D. 1958, The George Washington University 
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Ernest Umberger, Chief, Endocrine Section, Division of Pharmacology, 
Food and Drug Administration; Endocrine Physiology , 
B.S. 1937, A.M. 1941, The George Washington University; Ph.D. 1948, Georgetown l nive 

Martha Ward, Chief, Bacteriology Division, U. S. Army Medi al Unit, Fort 
Detrick; Immunochemistry 1949 
A.B. 1937, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; A.M. 1942, University of Virginia; D.Sc- 
Johns Hopkins University ith- 

Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Director, Program in American Studies, Sm 
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Research Institute; Virology 
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Clinical Biochemistry, National Institutes of Health; Vitamins 
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Research Institute; Visual Research 
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Stephen Safford Yeandle, Jr., Biophysicist, Laboratory of Biophysics, Nava 
Medical Research Institute; Experimental Biophysics 
A.B. 1951, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University of 
Board 9! 


Ralph Aubrey Young, Director, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Governors, Federal Reserve System; International Finance 
A.B. 1923, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.B.A. 1925, Northwestern University; 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Moustafa Hassan Abdelsamad, University Teaching Fellow in Busines 
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B.Com, 1961, Cairo University, Egypt; M.B.A. 1965, The George Washing 

Chandra Prakash Agarwal, Research Fellow in Political Science 
B.S. 1950, A.M. 1955, University of New Delhi, India 

Anne Ahlstrom, Fellow in Anatomy 
A.B. 1964, Keuka College 

Ilene Mendelsohn Albert, Graduate Assistant in History 
A.B. 1963, University of California 

Merike Aro, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Public and Int 
A.B. 1965, New York University 

William Henry Baarsma, University Teaching Fellow in Pub 
A.B, 1964, University of Puget Sound; A.M. in Govt, 1966, The George 

Hildegard Barglow, University Teaching Fellow in German 
A.B. 1962, University of Denver; A.M. 1963, University of Colorado 

Trenton Wayne Batson, University Teaching Fellow in English 
A.B. 1961, A.M. 1965, Michigan State University 

Robert George Beauchamp, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Ge 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 

William Theodore Beck, Fellow in Physiology 
A.B. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 

Linda Gae Beyer, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Sociology 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George Washington University 

Gloria Jean Wade Bishop, University Teaching Fellow in English 
A.B. 1959, Le Moyne College, Tennessee; A.M. 1962, Boston University 
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Jackson Campbell Boswell, University Teaching Fellow in English 
A.B, 1960, A.M. 1962, University of North Carolina 
Kevin Storey Bouch, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business Administration 
:B.A, 1965, The George Washington University 
Clinton Allan Britt, University Teaching Fellow in Business Administration 
d A.B. 1964, Whitworth College 
Charles Clark Brown, University Teaching Fellow in Statistics 
A.B, 1962, Miami University; M.S. 1964, Stanford University 


ames Alan Brown, Graduate Teac hing Assistant in International Affairs 
Wo" 1965, Knox College 

Alliam Huffaker Browne, University Teaching Fellow in History 
B. 1951, University of Cincinnati; A.M. 1965, The George Washington University 


Ronald Anthony Brow ning, Fellow in Pharmacology 


' SS. in Phar. 1963, The George Washington University 
'M-Ki-Hang Butler, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Mathematics 
S. 1960, M.S. 1961, University of Southern Mississippi 
àn Louise Caddell, Fellow (Postdoctoral Trainee) in Physiology 
R B. 1948, M.D. 1953, University of Pennsylvania 
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Charles Wilson Cover, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Slavic and Oriental 


Languages and Literatures 
Garry Mitchell Crane, University Teaching Fellow in Economics 
A.B. 1962, University of Chicago 


David Ralph Curfman, Fellow in Anatomy 
A.B. 1965, Columbia Union College 


Renato Geoffrey Danese, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Art 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 


Anita Mallinckrodt Dasbach, Fellow in International A ffairs 
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B.J. 1951, University of Missouri; A.M. in Govt. 1963, The George Washington University 


Jay Russell Deutsch, Graduate Teaching Assistant in English 
A.B. 1966, Columbia University 


Paul Joseph Devine, Jr., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Mathematics 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 


Robert Parker Dexter, Assistant in Instruction, Romance Languages 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 


James Bruce Doe, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, University of Wisconsin 


Joseph Richard Donovan, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Psychology 
A.B. 1963, University of Maine 


Elayne Sandra Dorf, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speech 
A.B. 1966, Adelphi University 
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George Olney Driscoll, Jr., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economic 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 
Sergio Alejo Duarte, Assistant in Instruction, Romance Languages 


Nguyéa Yláng Duc, Graduate Teaching Assistant in English 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 


Lorraine Eskew, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speech and Drama 
A.B. 1936, Lawrence University 

William Flanigan, Jr., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Psychology 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Clarkson College; M.B.A. 1963, Cornell University 

Rodica Fligler, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Romance Languages 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 

Susan Lynn Gartner, Fellow in Biochemistry 
A.B. 1963, Goucher College; M.S. 1965, The George Washington University 


James Russell Gilbert, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 


Amie Virginia Godman, Assistant in Instruction, Romance Language 
A.B. 1963, Hood College 

Allan Charles Goetz, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 
B.S. 1963, University of Washington 


Andrew Michael Goldner, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
A.B. 1956, Oberlin College; A.M. 1957, Stanford University 
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A.B. 1966, The George Washington University n 
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Judith Grigsby, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Romance Languages 

J A.B. 1964, Duke University 

ames Franklin Grim, Fellow in Physiology 

5 B.S. 1964, College of William and Mary 

Stanley Anthony Halpin, Jr., University Teaching Fellow in Political Science 
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" :B. 1965, The George Washington University 
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ID Bradford Jackson, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 
B. 1965, The George Washington University 
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dal Wesley Jehs, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in History 
“3. 1964, A.M, 1965, Indiana University 
Bvatishanker Joshi, Fellow in International Affairs, Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies 
A, 
ete B. 1954, A.M. 1957, Gujarat University, India 
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Robert Julicher, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business 
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AB, ng Peter Kuhn, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
Gerara L 2 The George Washington University 
Bs, | Ouis Lagace, University Teaching Fellow in Economics 
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t piris, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 
Wren » The George Washington University 
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Bs. Allen Lee, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Mathematics 
Ely, ' Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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A.B, 1 QuLeitner, University Teaching Fellow in Special Education 
b *ens College, New York; A.M. in Ed. 1966, The George Washington University 
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Michael Liebman, Fellow in Anatomy 
A.B, 1955, New York University 
Thelma Ruth Liebross, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
B.S. 1963, City University of New York d 
Norma Maine Loeser, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business Admini 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington University ' 4 í nd 
Maryanne Dorothy Lomberger, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Public a 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1966, Indiana State University Educa 
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Earl Joseph Longauer, Jr., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physical Eat 
Health, and Recreation for Men 
A.B. 1966, Syracuse University 
Harold Mathis, University Teaching Fellow in Psychology 
A.B. 1961, Wayne State University i 
James Joseph McBirney, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business 
Administration 
A.B. 1963, University of Connecticut d 
Mabel Vierling McEwan, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physical E« 
Health, and Recreation for Women 
A.B. 1941, The George Washington University 
Christyna Emma Mecca, University Teaching Fellow in Biology 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1963, The George Washington University 
Barbara Altman Meisler, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speech 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 
John Kent Minichiello, Senior Teaching Fellow in Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, The George Washington University logy 
: JE ~ - . SS n Pevec 8) 
Marcia Duncan Minichiello, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Psycholo! 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 
Marion Ruth Misch, University Teaching Fellow in Psychology 
A.B. 1952, Emmanuel College, Massachusetts 
John August Mitchell, Graduate Teaching Assistant in History 
A.B. 1961, A.M. 1963, Harvard University ta 
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Lisa Smith Mockett, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Slavic and Orie 
Languages and Literatures 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 
Yehuda Molk, University Teaching Fellow in Statistics 
M.S. 1959, Hebrew University, Israel ‘on 
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Won Taik Moon, University Teaching Fellow in Public Administrat! 
A.B. 1962, Cho-Sun University, Korea; A.M. 1964, American University cal 
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Jean Sloat Morton, Isabella Osborn King Research Fellow in Biolog 
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B.S. 1958, D.C. Teachers College; M.S.S.T. 1962, M.S. 1964, American Univers» tra 
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Irwin Lynn Mueller, University Teaching Fellow in Business Admin 
B.B.A. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, University of Cincinnati 
Joseph Mullan, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physical Educatior 
and Recreation for Men 
B.S. in P.E. 1966, The George Washington University 
Edwin Curran Murphy, Jr., Fellow in Microbiology 
A.B. 1965, Catholic University of America ‘etry 
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George William Mushrush, University Teaching Fellow in Chem! 
B.S. 1962, Indiana State College " 
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Margot De La Mater Ormes, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Rc 
Languages and Literatures 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 
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Villiam Carleton Parke, Research Associate in Physics 
BS, 1963, The George Washington University 
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ler George Pentchev, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
M; S. in Phar. 1962, The George Washington University 
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M S. 1962, Emory University; M.B.A. 1966, The George Washington University 
arianne | Gabrielle Perper, Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 
Ri p 1965, The George Washington University 
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mud Perry, University Teaching Fellow in Geology 
y B. 1956, Williams College; M.S. 1959, Texas A&M University 
e Data 
E etersen, Fellow in Anatomy 
" >. 1964, M.S. 1965, The George Washington University 
ar a 
- » Joseph Petersilia, Graduate Teaching Assistant in History 
Adel 1965, The George Washington University 
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ue Pinaud, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Art 
Jack p, 1954, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
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Bs aul Pinion, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Che mistry 
b 1965, The George W ashington University 
l > 
Powell, U niversity Teaching Fellow in Psychology 
Sil * 1963, Oberlin College 
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Robert Powell, Graduate Teaching Assistant in French 
erni - 1965, Pennsylv ania State University 
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3 Therese Radovich, /sabella Osborn King Teaching Fellow in 
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* 1953, University of Kansas 
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as Elsworth Richards, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Accounting 


Mich i 1965, The George Washington University 
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ht arren Robbins, University Teaching Fellow in English 
0, Colgate University; A.M. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
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Steven E Cornell University 
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j — Rodis, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
" d D, 
Frank R Centre C ollege of Kentucky; M.S. 1966, The George Washington University 
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AB. ica Graduate Teaching Assistant in Psychology 
Aro oona S The George W ashington University 
rA University Teaching Fellow in Statistics 
Inge eboro E 1.S. 1963, Gauhati University, India 
Macias, — Schleier, University Teaching Fellow in German | 
Oa anna p i Artium Degree 1965, University of Tuebingen, Germany 
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States zabeth Schneider. Special Fellow in Material Culture of the United 
AB. 1 
B. 196 
ha nes : A.M. 1963, Wayne State University 
^ chroeder, University Teaching Fellow in Geology 
ances p; S 1964, University of Tuebingen, Germany 
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Bs, 1952 mre Schulter, Fellow in Anatomy 
Kar] Ernst I Southern College; M.S. 1954, Emory University 
eitz, University Teaching Fellow in German 


examen in Phil. and Ped. 1963, University of Cologne, Germany 
j ^Y | if Sewell. U niversity Teac hing Fellow in Psychology 
] Auk ' ^ànsas State U niversity 
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America 
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Charles Hal Silver, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Microbiology 
B.S. 1961, Appalachian State Teachers College 

David Richmond Slack, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Mathematics 
B.S.1966, The George Washington University 

William Eugene Snow, Jr., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
A.B. in Govt. 1965, The George Washington University 

Robert Edward Sobel, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
A.B. 1962, Columbia University; M.S. 1966, The George Washington University 

Madeleine Marie Guyot Soudée, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Romance 
Languages 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 

David Patrick Sparks, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1965, The George Washington University 

Carol Ann Starzan, Fellow in International Affairs 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 

George Stephens, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 

Anthony Joseph Sulvetta, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
A.B. in Govt, 1966, The George Washington University 

Renee Taft, University Teaching Fellow in Political Science 
A.B. 1956, Barnard College; A.M. 1963, New York University y 
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Edward Tennyson, Jr., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Biologic al Sciene 
B.S. 1965, The George Washington University 

Abigail Gertrude Thornton, Fellow in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1965, The George Washington University 

Samuel Trychin, Jr., University Teaching Fellow in Psychology 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1962, The George Washington University 

Ronald Edward Ullrich, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, The George Washington University 

Jesus Eduardo Vaz, University Teaching Fellow in Geology 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, University of Kansas 
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George Judson Weeden, Jr., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Econom 

A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 


Richard Steven Weissberg, University Teaching Fellow in Chemistry 


B.S. 1963, The George Washington University ation 
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Thomas Leo Wheelen, University Teaching Fellow in Business Admin 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Boston College; M.B.A. 1961, Babson Institute of Business Adm 
Jack Winn White, Teaching Fellow in Health Care Administration 

B.S. 1958, University of Kentucky; M.B.A. 1964, The George Washington Unive 
Carol Faye Whitfield, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
B.S. 1961, Juniata College; M.S. 1964, Syracuse University 
Errol Zeiger, Fellow in Microbiology 
B.S. 1960, City College, New York 
Michael Zinovieff, Research Assistant in International Affairs 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, Georgetown University 
Natalie Greenough Zuckerman, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
A.B. 1956, Radcliffe College 
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ments in Biology, Botany, Zoology, 
183-84 
Courses, 184-89 
Doctoral research in Biology, Botany, 
Zoology, 184 
Biology, See Biological Sciences 
Biology teaching field, 88 
Biomedical and related sciences doctoral 
fields, 78 
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Biometric Laboratory, 153-54 
Book store, 45 
Botany, See Biological Sciences 
Business Administration: 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 67, 
112-14, 115-19 
Courses, 190-98 
Department, 190-200 
Doctoral research, 131-33 
Master’s degree requirements, 120, 
121, 121-24, 124 
€ 
Calendar for 1967-68, 6-8 
Ceramics courses, 178, 179, 180 
Ceramics, Master's field, 174 
Certificates: 
Health Care Administration, 131 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 146—47 
Changes in program of studies, 35, 150-51 
Chapel, 44 
Chemistry Department, 201—6 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 201-2 
Courses, 202-6 
Doctoral research, 202 
Chemistry teaching field, 89 
Chinese courses, 343—44 
Classical Archeology and Greek, under- 
graduate major, 174, 207 
Classical Hebrew courses, 210 
Classical Languages and Literatures 
Department, 207-10 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 207 
Courses, 207-10 
Classification of students, 19, 59-60 
Classroom teaching, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 101 
Clubs, departmental, 48 
College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 18, 57, 149 
College Work-Study Program, 32 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 11-12 
Colloquia, Interuniversity: 
On Modern China, 146 
On Russia and Eastern Europe, 146 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
53-73 
Academic work load, 58 
Advisory system, 60-61 
Committees, 54-55 
Curricula, lower division, 63-68 
Degree requirements, 69-73 
Entrance requirements, 56-58 
Faculty, 53-54 
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Business and Economic Statistics: — . 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree requirements, 67, 112-14, 
119 
Master of Arts in Government de- 
gree requirements, 120-21, 121- 
23, 129-30 z 
Business and Public Administration 
courses, 198—200 


Lower division, 60-68 
Regulations, 58-60 
Special students, 57-58 » 
Transfer, lower to upper division, 
Upper division, 69-73 i 
Commencement, See Graduation 
Committees: 
Of the Board of Trustees, 370-71 
Of the University, 374-75 d 
See also college or school concerne 4 
Communist Affairs, Graduate Study 4 
Research in, 145 
Comparative Education, Master of Arts 
in Education field, 101 478 
Composition, Music, Master's field, d 
Computer Programs Research Projet 
154 
Conduct, 37 
Conducting, Master's field, 278 
Consortium of Universities, 12 
Consultants in Research, 413-18 
Contents, table of, 3—4 
Continuing student, 21 
Continuous registration, 24, 36, 77 
Convocation, See Graduation 140 
Correspondence courses, 59, | 3, 
Counseling, Psychological Clinic, "P 
Course numbers, explanation of, 
Courses of Instruction, 161-36 
Credit, 36 
Balance sheet, 36 
Explanation of amount 
For advanced placement ex 
so by 
For professional courses, granted 
Columbian College, 62 
For service school courses, 
For summer school work, - 
From other institutions, 18 
Transfer of within the Unive 
Curriculum, Master of Arts in 
field, 101 


63 


of, 162 


sons: 
amination 


18 


‘ty, 35 
rsity (iof 
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Dance courses, 290, 291, 295, 296, 
D 297-98 
ance teaching field, 89 
es rocessing courses, 191, 199, 363, 


*an' Honor List, School of Govern- 
im and Business Administration, 


Dean's Honor List, School of Public 
^ International Affairs, 138-39 
: ns List, Columbian College, 59 
an of Students, Office of, 39 
Brees: 
Associate in Arts, 63, 68 
achelor of Arts: 
In Education, 84-97 
Offered by Columbian College, 63, 
69-70, 71-73 
ffered by the School of Public and 
dulernational Affairs, 68, 138—40, 


Bachelor of 
42... 

B ; 

"Rhelor of Science, 64, 71-73 

T — Technology, 65, 69-70, 


Business Administration, 


o. Care Administration, 131 
"s for Sino-Soviet Studies, 


EM 
ined Bachelor of Arts and 
Doct or of Medicine, 71 


31:35 Business Administration, 


: lor of Education, 105-7 


arly decis; 
Barth — Plan, admission by, 16 
Bonon nce teaching field, 89-90 
367 ICS Courses, 215, 216, 366-67, 
ONomice 
Bache,» Department, 210-16 
re Jr's and Master's degree 
Cop irements, 210 
Doet 211-16 
Education research, 211 
€rtifica i ee also Special Education): 
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Courses, m curricula, 108 
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Elem ent, 217-29 
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Program, Sara Education special 
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Doctor of Philosophy, 76-78, 79-80 
Doctor of Public Administration, 
131-33 
Education Specialist, 104 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, 100-103 
In Government, 120-21, 121-23, 
129-31 
In Teaching, 107-8 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 76-79 
Offered By the School of Public 
and International Affairs, 141— 
44, 328-29 
Master of Business Administration, 
120, 121, 121-28 
Master of Fine Arts, 76—79, 174, 356 
Master of Music, 76-79, 278 
Master of Public Administration, 120, 
121, 121-23, 128-29 
Master of Science, 76-79 
Departmental clubs, 48 
Design courses, 177, 178, 179, 180 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 34 
Dismissal of students, 38 
Dissertation requirements, 80, 106, 
132-33 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 38 
Division of University Students, See 
University Students, Division of 
Doctoral degrees, See Degrees 
Dormitories, 39—40 
Drama courses, 358-59, 360, 361 
Drama teaching field, 96 
Dramatic Art: 
Undergraduate major, 356 
Master of Fine Arts field, 356 
Drawing courses, 178, 179, 180 
Dropping courses, 24, 35 


Exceptional children, education of 
teachers for, 108 
Education Research Project, 155 
Education, School of, 82-108 
Academic work load, 84 
Committees, 82-83 
Degree requirements: 
Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
65-66, 85-97 
Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education for Men, 66, 85, 
97-99 
Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education for Women, 66, 85, 
99-100 
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Doctor of Education, 105-7 
Education Specialist, 104 
Master of Arts in Education, 100—103 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study in Education, 85 
Bachelor's study in Physical 
Education, 85 
Doctoral research, 105 
Education Specialist, 104 
Master's study, 102 
Faculty, 82 
Teaching fields, 87-96 
Educational objectives, 10, See also 
colleges, schools, and divisions 
Educational Opportunity Grants, 32 
Elementary Education: 
Master of Arts in Education field, 101 
Special Program in Elementary 
Teacher Education, 107-8 
Teaching field, 90 
Eligibility for student activities, 46 
Emeriti Officers and Faculty, 376-77 
Employed students' academic work load, 
58, 84, 112, 138, 150 
Employee Training, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 101 
Employment, student, 32, 44 
Engineering and Applied Science, 
School of, 11 
English: 
Correct use of, 58, 113, 139 
Placement examination, 61 
Requirement, 62 
Teaching field, 90 
Test of, as a foreign language, 17, 24 
English Department, 230-37 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 230-31 
Courses, 232-37 
Doctoral research, 231 
F 
Faculty, alphabetical list, 376-413 
Fees and Financial Regulations, 22-26 
Fees, payment of, 25-26 
Fellowships, 30, 80-81 
Financial Aid, 27-32 
Fine Arts: 
Courses, 177-81 
Master's fields, 174 
Undergraduate major, 173-74 
Food Service, 40 
Foreign Affairs, See International Affairs 
Foreign language examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 78, 142 
Placement, 61 
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Entrance requirements, See college, 
school, or division concerned 
Epidemiology and Environmental H 
Department, 237 
Courses, 237 
Doctoral research, 237 
Examinations, 34 
Admission Test for Graduate Study 
in Business, 121 
Advanced Placement, 18 
College Entrance Board, 
English as a foreign language; 
English Composition Achieveme 
College Board, 57, 61, 149 
For admission, 24, 57, 149 
For placement in language © 


For placement in mathemati 
61 ; 
For qualifying for advanced standig 
or waiving curriculum requirem 
24, 63, 114, 140 - 
Foreign language, for Master $ 
candidacy, 78, 142 
Master's Comprehensive: 
Graduate School of Arts 2 
Sciences, 78 
School of Education, 103 
School of Government an 
Business Administration, 
School of Public and Interna 
Affairs, 142 
National Teacher, 24, 37, 87 
Physical, 24, 41, 62 
Scholastic Aptitude, 57, 149 í 
Exceptional children, education 9 
teachers of, 108 
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Foreign language requirement 


Foreign Students, 43 
Admission, 16-17 
Fraternities, social, 48 
French: 
Bachelor’s and Master's degree 
requirements, 333 
Courses, 333-37 
Doctoral researc 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy; 
Placement, 61 
French teaching field, 91 


h, 333 
78, 142 
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Genera] Alumni Association, 160 
eneral Science teaching field, 91 
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requirements, 238 
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Master of Public Administration study, 
120, 121, 121-23, 128-29 
Degree requirements: 
Health Care Administration field, 
121-23, 128, 129 
Personnel Administration field, 
121-23, 128, 129 
Public Administration field, 
121-23, 128 
Urban and Regional Planning 
field, 121-23, 128, 129 
Entrance requirements, 121 
Master of Arts in Government 
study, 120-21, 121-23, 129-31 
Degree requirements: 
Business and Economic Statistics 
field, 121-23, 129-30 
Personnel Administration field, 
121-23, 129, 130 
Public Administration field, 
121-23, 129, 130 
Urban and Regional Planning 
field, 121-23, 129, 130-31 
Entrance requirements, 121 
Off-campus degree programs, 135 
Regulations, 111 
Special programs, 133-35 
Government Management Intern 
Scholarship Program, 133-34 
Government of the University, 13 
Grades, 33-34, 85, 103, 122, 142, 150 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
74-81 
Admissions requirements, 76 
Consultants in Research, 75 
Dean’s Council, 75 
Degree programs, 77-80 
Doctoral degree requirements, 79-80 
Master's degree requirements, 78-79 
Faculty, 74-75 
Postdoctoral study, 80 
Teaching fellowships and graduate 
assistantships, 80-81 
U. S. Government fellowships and 
traineeships, 81 
Graduation: 
Application for, 37 
Dates, See University calendar 
Fees, 23 
Requirements, 37-38 
Graphics courses, 178, 179, 180 
Graphics, Master's field, 174 
Greek courses, 207—8, 209 
Guidance, Master of Arts in Education 
field, 101 
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Health and Accident Insurance, 41-42 
Health Care Administration: 
Certificate, 131 
Continuing Education program, 135 
Courses, 249-52 
Department, 249-52 
Doctoral study, 131-33 
International Institute, 135 
Master of Business Administration, 
degree requirements, 120, 121, 
121-24, 124-27 
Master of Public Administration 
degree requirements, 120, 121, 
121-23, 128, 129 
Special courses, 135 
Health courses: 
For men, 292-93 
For women, 298-99 
Health education: 
Physical and Health Education 
curriculum, 98—99 
Master of Arts in Education field, 101 
Health Records Administration, See 
Health Care Administration 
Health Services, 40—42 
Hebrew courses, 210 


Independent study plan, 70, 111 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 145—47 
Courses, 260-65 

Insurance, health and accident, 41—42 

International Affairs: 

Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 328—29, See also 
Public and International Affairs, 
School of 

Doctoral research, See International 
Relations 

International Business: 

Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree requirements, 67, 112-14, 
119-20 


J 


Journalism Department, 266-67 
Courses, 266-67 


Bachelor's degree requirements, 266 


History: | 
Of Education, Master of Arts in 
Education field, 101 
Of the University, 9-10 
Teaching field, 92-93 
History Department, 252-59 | 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 252-53 
Courses, 254-59 | 
Doctoral research, 253 
Home Study courses, 59, 113, 
Honor Roll, Columbian College; 
Honor Societies, 47-48 
Honors, 38 
Hospital Administration, Se 
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Care Administration | 

Hospitalization, 41 

Hours of instruction, 161 

Housing, 39-40 

Human Growth and Development, 
Master of Arts in Education field, 
101 

Human Resources Research Office, 
155-57 

Humanities doctoral fields, 71 

| 


Doctoral research, 131-33 ‘on 
Master of Business Administrati j 
degree requirements, 120, 4” 

121-24, 127-28 
International Students, 43 h Care 
International Institute for Healt 
Administration, 135 130 
International Relations (See a 
International Affairs): 
Doctoral research, 76-/' 
Interuniversity Research C 
Italian courses, 337 
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Obj... 
lectives 
ollege or oe University, 10, See also 
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School concerned 


Liberal Arts undergraduate college, See 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Library, 14, 38 
Hours, 14 
Regulations, 38 

Linguistics, 267-69 
Courses, 268—69 
Master of Arts field, 246, 333, 342-43 

Loan funds, 25-26, 31 

Location of the University, 13 

Logistics Research Project, 157-58 

Long-term care facilities, See Health 
Care Administration 

Lost and Found Office, 38 


Medicine, School of, 11 
Microbiology Department, 275-77 
Courses, 275-77 
Doctoral research, 275 
Master's degree requirements, 275 
Military leave, 36-37 
Museology courses, 176, 177 
Museology, Master's field, 174 
Music Department, 277-82 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 277-78 
Courses: 
Applied, 280-82 
History and Literature, 278-79 
Theory, 279-80 
Music teaching field, 93 


Navy Graduate Financial Management 
Program, 134 

Nondegree status, 15, 17, 148-51 

Nutrition Study in Iran, 158-59 


Off-campus degree programs, 135, 147 
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Painting courses, 178, 179, 181 
Painting, Master's field, 174 
Pathology Department, 282-83 
Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology degree requirements, 
282 
Courses, 283 
Doctoral research, 282 
Performing arts, 46 
Personnel Administration: 
Courses, 190, 194, 319, 321, 324—25 
Degree requirements: 

Master of Arts in Government 
degree requirements, 120—21, 
121-23, 129, 130 

Master of Business Administration 
degree requirements, 120, 121, 
121-24, 128 

Master of Public Administration 
degree requirements, 120, 121, 
121-23, 128, 129 

Pharmacology Department, 284—85 
Courses, 284-85 
Doctoral research, 284 
Master's degree requirements, 284 
Phi Beta Kappa, 47 
Philosophy Department, 286-88 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 286 
Courses, 286-88 
Philosophy of Education Master's field, 
101 
Physical Education: 
Minor teaching field, 94 
Requirements, 62 
Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation for Men Department, 
288-94 
Bachelor’s degree requirements, 66, 
85, 97-99 
Courses, 289-94 
Curricula, 66, 97-99 
Master of Arts in Education field, 101 
Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation for Women Department, 
294-99 
Bachelor’s degree requirements, 66, 
85, 99-100 
Courses, 294-99 
Curricula, 66, 99-100 
Master of Arts in Education field, 101 
Physical Examinations, 24, 41, 62 
Physical Sciences doctoral fields, 78 
Physics Department, 299—304 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
requirements, 300 


Courses, 300-304 
Doctoral research, 300 
Physics teaching field, 94 
Physiology Department, 304 -6 
Courses, 304-6 
Doctoral research, 304 
Master's degree requirements, 304 
Placement Office, 44 
Placement tests, 61 
Planning, See Urban and Regional 
Planning 
Political Science Department, 306-16 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 306-7 
Courses, 307-16 
Doctoral research, 307 
Portuguese courses, 341 
Postdoctoral study, 80 
Premedical curriculum, 64—65 
Prizes, 49-52 
Probation: 
Columbian College, 59 50 
Division of University Students, 1 
School of Education, 85 
School of Government and 
Administration, 112-13 e 
School of Public and Internationa 
Affairs, 139 
Probational students, 19 
Professional organizations, 48 
Property responsibility, 38 
Proseminar in the major, 
College, 72 
Provisional students, 19 
Psychological clinic, 42 
Psychology Department, 317-23 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degree 
requirements, 317 
Courses, 318-23 
Doctoral research, 317 
Public Administration Departme 
323-27 : 
Courses, 324-27, See also Busines 
and Public Administration 
Doctoral research, 131-33 deste? 
Master of Arts in Government , 129 
requirements, 120-21, 1217 E 
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Mutat of Public Adminis ration 7 
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Master's degree requirements, 141, 
141—44, 328-29 
Master's entrance requirements, 141 
Interuniversity Research Colloquia, 146 
Public Affairs programs: 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 138, 
138—40, 140—41, 328 
Bachelor’s entrance requirements, 
138 
Master's degree requirements, 141, 
141-43, 144, 329 
Master's entrance requirements, 141 
Regulations, 137-38 
Study Abroad, 139 
War College Programs, 147 
Publications, student, 48 


School of Education: 
For the Bachelor's degree, 85 
For the Master's degree, 103 
For the Doctor's degree, 107 
School of Government and Business 
Administration: 
For the Bachelor's degree, 113 
For the Master's degrees, 122 
For the Doctor's degrees, 133 
School of Public and International 
Affairs: 
For the Bachelor's degree, 139 
For the Master's degree, 146—47 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
Department, 332-42 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements in French and 
Spanish, 333 
Courses, 333-42 
Doctoral research, 333 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 78, 142 
Placement, 61 
Rules of the University, right to 
change, 38 
Russian (See also Slavic and Oriental 
Languages and Literatures 
Department) : 
Courses, 344—47 
Examination for Master's candidacy, 
78, 142 
Russian teaching field, 94—95 
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Scholarship, 33-34, 37, See also college, 
school, or division concerned 
Scholarships: 
Graduate, 30 
Undergraduate, 27-29 
Scholastic aptitude tests, 57, 149 
School Administration, Master of Arts 
in Education field, 101 
Sculpture courses, 178, 179, 180, 181 
Sculpture, Master’s field, 174 
Secondary Education, Master of Arts 
in Education field, 101 
Semester hours: 
Academic work load, See college, 
school, or division concerned 
Explanation of, 162 
Senate, University, 375 
Service Colleges, Senior Graduate 
programs, 134 
Service school courses, credit for, 18 
Sigma Xi, 47 
Sino-Soviet Studies: 
Certificate, 146—47 
Courses, 260-65 
Institute for, 145-47 
Slavic and Oriental Languages and 
Literatures Department, 342-47 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 342-43 
Courses, 343-47 
Social Sciences doctoral fields, 77 
Social Studies teaching field, 95 
Social Research Group, 159 
Sociology Department, 347-52 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 347 
Courses, 348-52 
Sororities, 48 
Spanish: 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 333 
Courses, 337-41 
Doctoral research, 333 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 78, 142 
Placement, 61 
Spanish American Literature: 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 333 
Courses, 339, 341 
Doctoral research, 333 
Spanish teaching field, 95 
Special Education Department, 352-55 
Courses, 352-55 
Doctoral research, 105-7 


Education Specialist degree 
requirements, 104 
Master of Arts in Education field, 10! 
Special students, 19 
In Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences, 57-58 
In the Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences, 76 
Speech and Drama Department, 356-6! 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 356 
Courses, 357-61 96 
Speech and Drama teaching fields, 
Speech and Hearing clinic, 43 
Speech Pathology and Audiology: 351 
Clinical certification preparation, 
Courses, 359, 360-61 


Master’s field, 356 | 
| 
| 
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and 


and 


Sponsored research, 153-59 
Sports, 46 
Staff of Instruction, alphabetica 
376-424 
State and Local Finance Project 
Statistics Department, 361-68 — 
Bachelor's degree requirements: 12^ 
Business and Economic, 9^: 
119 
Mathematical, 361-62 
Master's degree requirements: 
Applied, 362 : 
Business and Econom! 
121-23, 129-30 
Mathematical, 362 
Courses, 361-68 
Doctoral research, 362 
Student: 
Activities, 45-47 
Employment, 32, 44 
Government, 45 
Life, 39-52 1 
Organizations, 47—4 tion 
Ponni Work in Higher Educ 
Master of Arts in Education 
Publications, 48 
Union, 45 
Summer Sessions, 152 
Suspension: 
Columbian College, 59 dents, 150 
Division of University 
School of Education, 8- d Busines 
School of Governmeg a 
Administration, ion. 
School of Public and Inter^" 
Affairs, 139 


| list, 


159 


C, 120-21» 
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Terminal curriculum in Accounting, 68 
“st of Basic Information Project, 159 
esis requirements: 
raduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
78-79 
School of Education, 103 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 123 
hool of Public and International 
Affairs, 142-43 
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University Students, Division of, 148-51 
ans Council, 148 
ntrance requirements, 149-50 
Urbae ations, 150-51 
E ffairs, cooperative program with 
Tginia Polytechnic Institute, 134 
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Veterans 
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ation cation, 43—44 


al Education Project, 159 
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Traineeships, 81 
Transcripts of record, 24, 36 
Transfer within the University, 17-18, 
35, 63, 151 
Trustees: 
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FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday 


Orientation for first-year students Friday-Monday 


Opening Assembly Monday 
Classes begin Tuesday 


Veterans Day (holiday) Monday 


THE CALENDAR 1968-69* 


Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 


Classes resume Monday 


Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 


Classes resume Monday 
Last day of fall-semester classes Saturday 
Inauguration Day (holiday) Monday 


Examination period Tuesday—Saturday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Holiday Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Saturday 
Spring recess begins after last class Thursday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 
Examination period Monday-Saturday 
Memorial Day (holiday) Friday 
Baccalaureate Service Sunday 


Commencement Sunday 


‘On schedule and semester breaks do not apply to third- and fourth-year students. 


See 
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Dean of the Medical Center John Parks 
Associate Deans of the Medical Center C.B. Ethridge, 
A.M. Griffin, F.N. Miller, Jr. 


THE FACULTY 


Professors J.P. Adams, P.C. Adkins, L.K. Alpert, Seymour Alpert, R.H. Barter, 
l'an Blades, Halla Brown, T.M. Brown, Paul Calabrisi, C.S. Coakley, L.R. 
Culbertson. W.R. Duryee (Research), C.B. Ethridge, J.M. Evans, A.M. Grif- 
` James Halsted, Murdock Head, F.P. Heald, Roy Hertz, R.S. Higdon, 
s Klopp, G.S. Letterman, R.S. Lourie, H.G. Mandel, J.W. McTigue, J.W. 
E F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, R.S. Paine, John Parks, RC. 
Ro ett, A.E. Parrish, T.M. Peery, J.E. Rankin, Mary Louise Robbins, M.J. 
ae aigky, J.G. Sites, W.W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, Irene Tamagna, I.R. 
e ord, C.S, Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, J.W. Watts, C.S. Wise, F.W. Wolff, 
on Yochelson, H.J, Zimmerman 


lcal Professors W.S. Anderson, W.A. Howard, W.S. McCune 


Assoc; 
eg Professors L.F. Affronti, T.C. Alford, F.D. Allan, J.M. Bailey, Alex- 
ese Breslow, S.W. Bush, C.A. Caceres, J.B. Christensen, L.E. Church 
urn 2) H.W, Clark, Jr. (Research), V.H. Cohn, Jr., Milton Corn, J.A. 
Fowler B.S. Epstein, S.E. Fabro (Research), W.R. Felts, Jr., B.S. Fine, R.C. 
artma D.H. Glew, Jr., E.A. Gombos, Margaret Gutelius, G.L. Harper, C.R. 
Ex" Ariel Hollinshead (Research), J.C. Houck, Rudolph Hugh, M.H. 
Son, Shirley Johnson, T.N. Johnson, Paula Kaiser, G.A. Kelser. Jr., 
,nmore K.S. Kim (Research), N.C. Kramer. S.L. Leikin, Marie- 
lone. Ae A.M. Margileth, W.L. Marsh, Rashid Massumi, A.F. Mastel- 
Pierpont. Mazel, C.F. Murphy, J.P. Nasou, W.J. Nelson, J.C. Penhos, H.C. 
Siu, : Lois Platt, J.G. Randolph, Patricia Russell, L.P. Scott III, Irene 
beth Tide, Smith, J.C. Smith, N.P.D. Smyth, E.V. Soto, H.E. Ticktin, Eliza- 
att ‘ae (Research), G.V. Vahouny, J.K. Viktora, John Watt, Jr., Mary 

Uu. ^On Wenger 
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Associate Clinical Professors E.S. Fleming, J.J. McFarland, Jr., J.G. Rubin 


Assistant Professors Alice Altstatt, J.M. Bacos, J.S. Bailey (Re search), KL 
Becker, Joan Blanchette, A.S. Brecher, Juan Calatayud, Marie Cassidy, TM 
Chowdhury, Yang-Ming Chu (Research), R.M. Coleman, Leon Cytryn, Elms 
Denham, C.G. Duarte (Research), Mervyn Elgart, G.M. Fenichel, J.D. Fin 
kelstein (Research), D.S. Friendly, Whei-Rung Fu, A.S. Gooch, P.A. Gorman, 
Richard Granke, H.M. Grigorian, G.A. Hahn (Research), Allan Hall, Perry 
Hookman, Wellington Hung, M.J. Jackson, F.S. Jannotta, W.R. Jondorf (Re- 
search), H.E. Kaiser, S.G. Kent, Philip Klubes (Research), M.E. I anday, J. A. 
Lilly, Emanuele Mannarino, A.E. Marans, W.B. McAvoy, J.E. McC lent 
Ruth McKay, G.A. Morales, Nasser Mov: assaghi, Stephen Oroszlan (R 
raps Helen Pez icy, F.A. Peck, Arthur Peschin, J.R. Puig, Melvin Rel 

.A. Rigg, P.E. Shorb, Jr., L.W. Stanton, Elizabeth Stephenson, J.A. X 
M T. Tsangaris, H.A. Urweider, Benny Waxman, Harold Weiss, W.P. Wels 
William Whitmore, Jr., Karl Wipplinger, G.L. Wright, Jr. 


Assistant Clinical Professor J.L. Levine 


Instructors R.P. Altman, W.R. Ayers (Research), Ann Barnet, Mary T 
W.B. Berry, E.R. Burns (Research), C.H. Chan, Ronald Fishman, MJ. ton 
cia, W.S. Gilbert, E.D. Hendler, H.M. Hochberg (Research), C.B. Jaco 
B.F. Johnson (Research), J.L. Marlow, J.F. Mermel, A.L. Moede, Karin kin. 
son, C.H. Oliver, Jr., M.N. Ozer, J.C. Rios, W.P. Tunell, Boris Vialu 
C.W. Wesselhoeft, Jr., Ching-Hui Wu (Research), Hildegard Manitsas 


Administrator of the University Hospital and Clinics V.F. Ludewig 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL * 


. parleti TM 
P.C. Adkins, Seymour Alpert, Brian Blades, T.M. Brown, R.C. Parlett, 
Peery, M.J. Romansky, Harold Stevens, I.R. Telford 


EXECUTIVE FACULTY 


Professors J.P. Adams, Seymour Alpert, R.H. Barter, Brian re 
Brown, Paul Calabrisi, C.S. Coakley, L.R. Culbertson, C.B. Ethri del, $ 
Griffin, Murdock Head, F.P. Heald, R.S. cee ree Mander pur 
McTigue, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., John Parks, Pare ke 
rish, T.M. Peery, J.E. Rankin, Mary Louise Robbins, PMJ. Rome Tre ead- 
Sites, W.W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, I.R. Telford, C.S. Tidball. 
well, J.W. Watts, C.S. Wise, Leon Yochelson 

Clinical Professors W.A. Howard, W.S. McCune 

Associate Professors B.S. Fine, B.W. Smith 

Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. 

Assistant Clinical Professor J.L. Levine 


Administrator of the University Hospital and Clinics V.F. Ludewig 


T.M 


universi 


T e" of the 
* The Dean and Associate Deans of the Medical Center and the Administrator 
Hospital and Clinics are ex officio members of the Dean's Council. 


FACULTIES AND COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEES: 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Paul Calabrisi, Chairman 


^". Affronti, Juan Calatayud, D.H. Glew, Jr., Milton Gusack, W.J. Nelson, 
LE, Rankin 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

T.M. Peery, Chairman 

Ri : Brown, J.B. Christensen, F.P. Heald, Rudolph Hugh, H.C. Pierpont, J.J. 
heingold, J G. Sites, C.S. Tidball 

COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 

LR. Telford. 
^" Adkins, M.H. Jacobson. F.S. Jannotta, B.W. Smith, Elizabeth Tidball 


Chairman 


C à 
OMMIT TEE ON RESEARCH 


D Treadwell, Chairman Ë 
Tie Cassidy, V.H. Cohn, Jr., J.M. Evans, E.A. Gombos, H.M. Grigorian, 
Short Ohnson, N.C. Kramer, R.S. Paine. A.E. Parrish, Melvin Reich, P.E. 
»Jr., J.C, Smith, Harold Stevens, F.W. Wolff 


SUBC 
OMMITTEE on CLINICAL RESEARCH 


A, 1 
] E, Parrish. Chairman 


~~ Evans, B.S. Epstein, N.C. Kramer, P.E. Shorb, Jr.. J.C. Smith, F.W. Wolff 


Co 
MMITTER on LIBRARY 


Se 
Too Alpert, Chairman 


bing G ord, F.D) Allan, Alexander Breslow, Halla Brown, Mary Louise Rob- 
pu. ahouny 


OM... 
IITEE ON GRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION 


lp Ethridge, Chairman 


Neun; 5, J.A. Curtin, Elizabeth Hill, V.F. 


m Ludewig, J.L. Marlow, William 
an, Mary Watt, Leon Yochelson 


Co 
“MITTEE ON AP 


lian 


POINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
HG Blades, Chair) 


Associate Deans of the Medical Center and the Administrator of the University 
i 


Mics are ex officio members of all committees, 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 


C.S. Wise, Chairman 

S.W. Bush, H.W. Clark, Jr., H.L. Feffer, R.C. Fowler, Irene Tamagna, 
Watt, Jr. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON STUDENTS AFFAIRS 

R.S. Higdon, Chairman 

A.S. Brecher, Milton Gusack, Paul Mazel, N.T. Tsangaris 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TEACHING AIDS 


F.D. Allan, Chairman 
J.M. Bailey, H.C. Pierpont, W.W. Stanbro, Elizabeth Tidball 


General Information 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF THE GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a dis- 
tinguished history that goes back more than a century. In March 1825 the 
chool opened with the intention of building “a medical school commensurate 
with the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the improvement of 
service throughout the country.” The School of Medicine, the eleventh oldest 
in the country, has met this responsibility by providing its students with a foun- 
dation in the medical sciences upon which they have built medical careers in 
Practice, teaching, research, or administration. 

In 1844, the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
use of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 

9Sspitals in the Nation was established in Washington. 

At the turn of the century the School was located at its present site—in the 
der of Washington—close to world-renowned library facilities, comprehen- 
Sci Bovernment medical museums, and numerous federal medical research and 

Entific establishments. 

E distinguished history of The George Washington University School of 

tion Th closely parallels academic advances and medical progress of the Na- 
. € School has contributed to both. 

Ossie oe Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, 

; 445 Of the School of Medicine; the U niversity Hospital, Clinic, and Cancer 
inic; and affiliated hospitals. 


OBJECTIVES 


ony Purpose of the School of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the art 
Botany. of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever-changing 
Systematic | s the responsibility of the School to provide its students with a 
clinica] E Pian of instruction in the basic medical sciences, with well-guided 
Philosophy in ence, with opportunities for expression in research, and with a 

To E eeping with the highest ethics of the profession. _ 

akes use y Its program, the School maintains a well qualified faculty and 
ànd clinical e facilities which provide exceptional opportunities for research 

raining in the Washington metropolitan area. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


Th 

e Fac 

and initiate and Administration of the School of Medicine have developed 
atec t 


Perform 


* Program of medical education through careful study of past 


ance, prese À 
, er snes 
Students F Yt Opportunity, and future need. 


Uraged t differ widely in their interests and abilities. Each student is en- 

by a al 9 Maximal achievement within his own limits. This is accomplished 
ance 

Scho} Ced program of required and elective courses that permit individual 


arly deve o 

" y evelopment in specialized medical sciences and research. 
Medi Curriculum 
i Cal Sciences 
4 intenance 
reer in me 


Provides graduated instruction, beginning with the basic 
and expanding to include the more complex aspects of health 
and care of the sick. It provides a broad basic preparation for a 
dicine, 
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In the first year, the schedule begins with an orientation period designed tO 
introduce the new students to the Faculty, the upperclassmen, and the environ- 
ment for their medical education. , 

The first semester is devoted to the study of the sciences (anatomy and bio- 
chemistry) concerned with the structure and composition of the normal human 
body. In the second semester of the first year, the science of normal function 
is further emphasized by courses in physiology. These studies of the norma 
provide a basis for the emphasis on health maintenance, which is a strong post 
tive characteristic of the University's new teaching program. During the secon 
semester the student is also introduced to the concept of disease in a course in 
microbiology, where the various microbial agents and their effects upon the 
human body are studied. Elective courses are offered in the second semester 0 
the first year and provide an opportunity for the student to begin the develop- 
ment of special interests under the guidance of skilled advisers. 

The basic courses of the first semester of the second year are pathology and 
pharmacology. In the former the student learns the nature and causes of disease 
as well as the alterations produced by disease in the tissues and fluids of kt 
human body. He learns to recognize and evaluate the significance of the d 
normal. Pharmacology provides an understanding of the mode of action of t t 
various agents employed in the treatment of the sick, and emphasizes the sa i 
and most effective means for their use. Opportunities for elective study 37 
increased during the second year. 

The second semester of the second year and the first semester of 
year are planned to acquaint the student with the principles and me 
clinical diagnosis and therapy, and to develop in him an awareness o di- 
physician's responsibility to his patients. The basic concepts of laboratory me 
cine are taught in special laboratory facilities. During the second semester 
the second year, two and a half days are available each week for electives- 1 

The fall semester of the third year provides the student with his first respon 
sibility for patient care. In the Continuing Care Program, each student is ily, 
signed several patients for study in depth, including an evaluation of s 
home, and community as they may contribute to the illness or to recove. 
This program is decentralized so that the student can become familiar E 
community health resources in an area near his own home. Preceptors prov 
close personal supervision of all aspects of the project. 


the third 
thods ° 
e 


s dj WE tions 
In addition to the Continuing Care Program, lectures and demons vri, 
provide additional background in theory and principles for the clinical ^ Major 


ences which will follow. Of special significance is the series calle linic? 
Clinical Situations," in which the students are presented with simulate eu 
problems and participate in their solution. 

During the final 16 months of the curriculum, each student has 2, 
clinical clerkship assignment in the University Hospital and Clinic an each 
affiliated hospitals. Patients with a wide variety of illnesses are assigne^ , «e t 
student for close personal study under the guidance of a faculty skilled. th 
various specialties of medical practice. In the course of the clerks s 
student is given increasing responsibility as he demonstrates compete? 
professional maturity. xplore 

During an 8-week elective period, each student has an opportunity we 
general practice, specialty practice, or areas of research which may " sts 9P' 
in deciding the direction of his career. Students with exceptional n 


and 
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Proven ability may be permitted to spend their elective period in other univer- 


sities, including those of 
Opportunities in the Univ 


foreign countries, but most students will find ample 


ersity's own published schedule of approximately 150 


*rent electives for upperclassmen. 


(00 "en MR NNR 
IRST TERM I 
(16 weeks) 
YEAR TERM II 
(16 weeks) 
| i d 
(16-week vacation) 
SECOND /TERM II 
(16 weeks) 
YEAR TERM IV 
(16 weeks) 
EET r MT. 
(16-wee; Vacation) 
THIRD TE 


TERM v 


AND (14 weeks) 
FOURTH 
Y 
EARS CLINICAL 
(the | CLERKSHIPS 
ast | (56 weeks 

7) Weeks ) 
In 
"tation, 
cluding 
B-week 

isa 

Cation) ELECTIVES 


8 weeks) 


e four. 

t year 

he degree of Program of 
n D 


Meq 


CURRICULUM 


A. The Basic Medical Sciences 


ANATOMY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MICROBIOLOGY 
plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Anatomy and 
Biochemistry 


PATHOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 
plus 6 semester-hour credits of electives in Physiology 
and Microbiology 


B. The Intermediate Terms 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS, LABORATORY MEDICINE, PSYCHI- 
ATRY, INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL LECTURES 

plus 6 semester-hour credits of electives in Pathology, 
Pharmacology, and others 


MAJOR CLINICAL SITUATIONS, CONTINUING CARE PRO- 
GRAM, LECTURES IN CLINICAL SUBSPECIALTIES 

plus 3 semester-hour credits of electives in Psychiatry, 
Hematology, Nutrition, Metabolism, etc. 


C. Patient Care 


INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 

Psychiatry (4 weeks), Medicine (12 weeks), Surgery (12 
weeks), Obstetrics and Gynecology (8 weeks), Pediatrics 
(8 weeks) 

OUTPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 

General Medicine and Medical Specialties (8 weeks), 
Emergency Room (4 weeks) 


D. Career Electives 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLINICAL CLERKSHIPS OR BASIC SCI- 
ENCE OR CLINICAL RESEARCH 


DEGREES 


the School of Medicine, described above, leads to 


Octor of Medicine. 


Coo : . r 
Rürrigu, PPration with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, a seven-year 
ici is *ading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Offered. In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 


" "eee es 
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ences a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine is offered. 

The basic science departments of the School of Medicine cooperate with the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in the fields of anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, pharmacology, an 
physiology; and in directing the research of candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in more than fifty fields of the medical sciences. 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Facilities for the School of Medicine are located at 1331, 1335, 1337, and 1339 
H Street, N.W., in downtown Washington. 

Administrative Offices.—The administrative offices of the School, 1331 H 
Street, consist of the offices of the Dean of the Medical Center, Medical Ad- 
missions, Research Administration, Public Relations, and the Medical Alumn! 
Association. he 

Medical School Buildings.—In the buildings housing the School of Medicine 
1335 and 1337 H Street, there are lecture rooms, classrooms, students' rooms, 
and the following laboratories: anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, pathology: 
pharmacology, and physiology. The laboratories are fully equipped to ena í 
students to pursue adequately the laboratory courses and to acquire the tec 
nical skill necessary in modern clinical and investigative work. «al 

Research Building.—The Research Building, 1339 H Street, houses specia 
laboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments of Anatomy 
Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pharmacology, and Physiology. Special facilities 
are provided for the study of radioactive compounds, for tissue-culture tec 5 
niques, and for virologic procedures. Qualified students are invited to pere 
pate in certain aspects of the research program either on a volunteer basis 
with the support of special Research Scholarships. ani 

Teaching Aids.—This administrative unit of the School of Medicine d 
the activities of the following service functions: Medical Illustration and P 
tography, Audio-visual Facilities, and Xerox Duplication. he 

Medical Library.—The Medical Library, in well-equipped quarters on s 
first floor of 1339 H Street, N.W., contains 34,500 carefully selected volume 
including the new medical works and the principal medical journals. - antific 

Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical and SC! n 


libraries. Mon- 
The Medical Library is open from 8:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. each class day; 


; : to 
day through Friday; from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday; and from 12 noon 
p.m. Sunday. „spital 

A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University E nda 


for the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. It is open ^ 
through Friday, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 6 to 11 p.m. During the 3c? 
year the library is also open Saturday and Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. . eraffed 

The George Washington University Hospital.—This 550-bed hospital 15 p of 
and directed by the Faculty of The George Washington University - med- 
Medicine. It provides excellent clinical opportunity for the instruction - igne 
ical students. Specialties in the fields of medicine and surgery have a pital 
space and equipment for the diagnosis and care of ambulatory < 
patients. 


demie 


| 
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GOVERNMENT MUSEUMS 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed Army 

€dical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions met in 
Beneral medicine and surgery as well as those of special military significance. 
Its Collection of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises material re- 
ceived from all areas of the world and is unequalled in this country. The Mu- 
scum of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic 

ardens, and the various collections of the Department of Agriculture all afford 
9Pportunity for study of materials of special interest in various areas of med- 
icine and its allied sciences. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


dents at The George Washington University School of Medicine receive clin- 
sity mem, at the University Hospital, at the University Clinic, at the Univer- 
er Clinic, and at affiliated hospitals. 

The George Washington University Hospital.—The Medical Director and 
"eril of Services are responsible for the supervision of patient care. Under 
lin seta the individual student has direct responsibility to patients. Clinical 

nces are held in which the history of patients, laboratory records, and 

* Physical and pathological findings are presented and correlated. 
ew Pavilion, a new addition, has greatly enriched the facilities of the 
Clinica] ity Hospital by making available new monitored operating rooms; a 
which ; research unit; a radioisotope laboratory; and radiotherapy facilities, 

include a linear accelerator. 
in the ptversity Clinic.—The University Clinic has facilities for each Service 
the Meal. Students are assigned in rotation by section for instruction in 
ersity Clinic. 
he George Washington University Cancer Clinic.—The Helen L. and Mary 
bora t Memorial Building houses the Cancer Detection Clinic and special 
Cancer. es for research related to the nature, diagnosis, and treatment of 
sudes ities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching medical 
sented ^m € diagnosis and treatment of various forms of neoplasms are pre- 
à € results of treatment are evaluated by follow-up studies. 


c lda dren's Tospital —This is one of the largest and best known hospitals for 
experience j. e United States. Medical students receive training and clinical 
n clinical w pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. Special lectures 
ON Work in child psychiatry are given in Children's Hospital. 
wem ia Hospital for Women.—This 150-bed hospital, situated only two 
9m the University Hospital, is utilized by medical students at The 
ashington University for clinical training in obstetrics and gynecology. 
about 10,000 patients are admitted, and there are 12,000 outpatient 
forme eme 5,000 deliveries and 4,500 gynecological operations are per- 
TSidenc y Im. c olumbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for 
niversity aining in Obstetrics and Gynecology in The George Washington 
Y Medical Center Program. 
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District of Columbia General Hospital.—The District of Columbia General 
Hospital, one of the largest general hospitals in the country, is a teaching facility 
for students in the School of Medicine. í 

The hospital has a bed capacity of approximately 1,200. It is the principal 
facility for the care of the indigent sick of the community. Annually, the out- 
patient department has over 160,000 clinical visits; approximately 58,000 pa 
tients register in the emergency room, and 22,500 are admitted to the hospital. 
This is the largest emergency service in the District, and a great variety of acute 
medical and surgical problems are examined and treated. 

Fairfax Hospital.—This new and already expanding 300-bed voluntary COM 
munity teaching hospital serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides 
clinical services including psychiatry. Each year over 14,000 patients are E 
mitted, 3,400 babies delivered, 8,000 surgical operations performed, and 27, 
persons examined and treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers ? 
rotating internship program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinica ja 
cilities for a School of Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine 
serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship, continuing care, and elective P 
grams. Fairfax Hospital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in d 
cine, Surgery, and Obstetrics and Gynecology in The George Washington 
versity Medical Center Program. f 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act © 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the the 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides for 


: i oidi hom 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 7,500 patients of | Hot 
a 


5,900 are resident. The facility includes a completely approved Gener full- 
pital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions with a” 4 
^ pecialue* 


time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various S 
The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. ( 

Medical students of The George Washington University utilize the f i 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for researc tal 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. 

Veterans Administration Hospital—This new 700-bed hospital, 
places the Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital and the Veterans 
istration Outpatient Clinic, was opened in May, 1965. perculats 

In addition to the medical, surgical, psychiatric, neurological, tue 
and physical medicine and rehabilitation services, there are a large outp 
program; an extensive medical research program; programs 1n cia 
surgery, cobalt therapy, and renal dialysis; a metabolic program; and a spe 
designed Administrative Research Laboartory. un 

Washington Hospital Center.—Opened in 1958, this 813-bed pivem ivities® 
tary institution serves the greater Washington area through a triad of p more 
patient care, teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest o 
than 7,000 hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private es for 
in terms of inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service e? inic 
more than 40,000 patients a year, and the 36 clinics provide all ition 
service except pediatrics for about 100,000 outpatients yearly. 
an extensive approved internship and residency program, the 
organized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technic 
secretaries, and other health-related vocations. 
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The Degree of Doctor of Medicine 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A MINIMUM OF 90 SEMESTER HOURS must have been earned in an accredited 
institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school can : 
applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are C 
able by the applicant's college or university toward a Bachelor's degree 1n : 
or Science. A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester p 
It is advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate work. “a 
exceptional students can be accepted upon completion of the minimal 


quirements. — 
The following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieve 
before the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All required scl 


; s ; nan nf familiarity 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of famili? 


with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. 

1. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general b 
zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. P 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which i : 
include qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory: " 
to 8 semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

3. Embryology: a minimum of 2 semester hours of vertebrate € 
including laboratory. Under unusual circumstances, to be individually 
this requirement may be met by a course in biology offering embryo 
substantial part of the course. 

4. English: 6 semester hours in composition and literature. 
the usual introductory college course or its equivalent. Ew 

5. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of labe at 

While not required for admission, courses in histology, genetics, and n 
matics are strongly recommended. 


jology of 


mbryolog) 
evaluate’ 
logy as a 


This may " 


ory: 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


" 


s, SUP” 
The applicant should give careful attention to the entrance requirement 
plying all the information asked for on the application and furni s 
School with all the required credentials. An applicant cannot be con 
until the following are received: 

l. A fully completed Application for Admission. univer 

2. Official transcripts of record from the registrar of each colleges ^ met 
sity, professional school, or other medical school attended—including M lace 
sessions. Inclusion of transferred credits on a transcript will not serve ! Jicants 


of the transcript from the school where the credits were earned. arte and 
currently in attendance should request official transcripts of record he es are 
send supplemental transcripts as soon as courses are completed anc g 


recorded. c advisor 
- r “ . * s ~dical # 
3. Letters of recommendation from the applicant’s premedicé 


committee or from the references given in the application. red by the 
: . " T r 30 le 

4. The results of the Medical College Admission Test, spon this rest 

Association of American Medical Colleges. (Information concern" B oration 
C orpor 


may be obtained from premédical advisers or The Psychological 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017.) 
18 
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_ 5. A check or money order made out to The George Washington University 
in the amount of $25 to cover the cost of evaluating credentials. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


School of Medicine’s curriculum is such that admission with advanced 
os IS ordinarily limited to the third year. Applicants for admission to 
è second year will be considered in exceptional circumstances. The applicant 


must: 

= Be or have been a regularly registered student in a school of medicine 
M Ich IS à member or an affiliate member of the Association of American 
; dica] Colleges. 

curr Be in good standing and eligible to continue in the school where he is 
i tently enrolled, or eligible to re-enter that school if his education has been 
nterrupted, 

for Have completed a course of study at least equivalent to that required 
, I advancement to the year for which he is applying had he been a student 


the E George Washington University School of Medicine. For admission to 

second year, he must have completed all work in antomy, biochemistry, 

Obiology, and physiology. 

authorized the endorsement of the dean of his school of medicine or his 
ony delegate. 

he ig es each examination of Part 1 of the National Board Examinations if 

Kamin one for admission to the third year. He should plan to take the 
Th. ON in June of the year in which he wishes to enter. 

the » application procedures are otherwise the same as those given under 

neral instructions for admission. 


Mier, 


SELEC: 
-ECTION PROCEDURES 
The C 


Ommittee ; , 
mmittee on Admissions reviews credentials as soon as they are com- 


Ple 
nri Rasen is guided in the selection of students by the applicant's 
Sonal RA the results of the Medical College Admission Test, and per- 
Vie - cations as determined by letters of reference and personal inter- 
x Pplicants are interviewed regionally or locally on invitation by the 
The applicant who is invited to an interview should make every 
p the appointment or let the School know promptly if another 
must be made. The interviewer’s report is an essential part of 
ommendat: record. The Committee on Admissions will not make a final 

“ach ilice until it has been received. — 

n applican, Is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as possible. 
lo Notify Tr who is offered a place in a class is required, within two weeks, 
ACCept the dre of Admissions of the School of Medicine of his intent to 
later than = ace reserved for him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted not 
for whip January 15th prior to the opening of classes of the academic year 
Will be ny applied. This deposit will not be refunded after January 15th. It 

ccom a toward the tuition for the first semester. 

Physica Panying the offer of a place in class will be forms for a report on 

, Hinis ne” T his report must be completed and returned to the Office 

Onths |. of the School of Medicine by the student's physician within two 
receipt of the letter of acceptance. 
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All questions related to admissions, requests for applications, or the mailing 
of applications and credentials should be addressed to: Office of Admissions; 
The George Washington University School of Medicine, 1331 H Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


REGISTRATION 
For the fall semester of the academic year 1968-69, registration will be e 
ducted at the University Gymnasium, 2010 H Street, N.W., from 10 a.m. 


to 4 p.m., September 12. The time and place of registration for the er 
semester, and the summer session of third-year clerkships, will be announce 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


The following fees have been established for the academic year 1968-69. (See 
page 21 for projected tuition increases for 1969-71.) $25 
Application fee $1,875 


Tuition fee, for each academic year 

Fee for special examinations, for each subject : 

Continuous Registration fee, charged each student granted "leave of $60 
absence" status for the academic year in the School of Medicine $25 

Graduation fee 


PAYMENT OF FEES í 
before reg 
r session 
harge U 


The annual fee of $1,875 is payable at the rate of $937.50 on or 
tration day for each semester. Students registered for the summe 
third-year clerkships will be on “continuous registration” without ¢ 
the following fall semester. t as 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, pir 
some other arrangement may be announced. The Student Accounts Offi! ing 
responsibility for creating, billing, and maintaining student accounts Bet in 
from tuition and room and board charges. While tuition is due and paye. t 
full as described above, a student may sign a contract with this office i 
time of registration permitting him to pay one-half of the semester ee g, for 
time of registration and the remaining half on or before November 6, ice fe 
the fall semester and March 19, 1969, for the spring semester. A me will 
of $5 is charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The Universi? vie 
not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment- a 
for the second half of the semester charges. Students who fail to m 
payment when due will be automatically suspended. They may n9 fee and 
classes until they have paid all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement lications 
have been officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. APP" 
for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. fot the 
After a student has entered the course of instruction he is obligated of the 
tution for the full semester. A student registered for the clerkships the 
summer session is obligated for tuition due at the time of registration absence 
following fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave © 
a pro rata payment will become due immediately. „y obli- 
Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any o. 
gate the School of Medicine to accept the student for any subsequent 5 


0 
ntil 
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°F summer session, and the right is reserved to require the withdrawal of any 
Student Whenever, in the interest of the student or the School, the Faculty 
deems it advisable to do so. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES FOR 1969-71 
Academic year tuition increases have been estimated as follows: 1969-70, $75: 

70-71, $50, It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty; 
OWever, barring unforeseen developments, these tuition increases will be 
followed. 


Cost OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


The n 


Minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 
tawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytom- 
ler, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $600; second year, 
0; third year, $150; and fourth year, $100. Microscopes must be provided 
'he student. Rentals are not available. 


peeauise many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 
„Part of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
^. through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for 
on, De Inc., Manchester, N.H.; and The Riggs National Bank, Washing- 


Althoug 


condit; h similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and 
h Itions 


ing the li * One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance cover- 
© life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 
eligi uals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 
the condi; PPY. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 
roc lions specified by the plan for which they are applying. [ 
ures and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
De 5 006 Financial Aid, The George Washington University, Washington, 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
TOR OF MEDICINE 


Every 3 

have eàndidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 

s ribed. actorily completed the requirements of the School of Medicine as 
. under “Plan of Instruction" on pages 11—13, including not less than 

ha academic years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine. He must 


c * . . 
inap Pleted all required courses and passed satisfactorily all prescribed 
lons, 


as completed the four-year medical course with a quality- 
OF 3.50 or above may be recommended by the Faculty for gradua- 
istinction,” : 
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COMBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
the candidate 


(at least 
lege 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
must complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work 
30 hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian Colleg! 
of Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satis- 
factory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Students in the School who wish to apply for the combined degrees 
of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. They must be recommended 93 
the chairman of the department and by the deans of the Graduate School © 
Arts and Sciences and the School of Medicine. 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 seme 
of credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate leve 
completed as a part of the medical curriculum (and not already appliec 
the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requiremer 
the Master of Science degree. 


of M aster 
admission 


ster hours 
| courses 
j towar 
nts O 


MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of philosophy 
are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the Universe 
which is available at the Office of Admissions, The George Washington Us 

sity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


«hoo! 
The following fellowships and scholarships are limited to students in the me 
of Medicine. Unless otherwise specified, inquiries should be directe? 7 ton 
Dean of the Medical Center, 1331 H Street, N.W., The George Washing 
University, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
FELLOWSHIPS 
„guest 
Wilbur J. and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965).—BY beds 
of Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of the University. The income - The 
fund provides fellowships in surgery, medicine, or medical researc " 
George Washington University Hospital. ast, n 
Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—By bea 000, 
memory of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, UP J „search 
may be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or T€ 
preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine the 
If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the awa d 


a 
Et! itl er tuition “ 
income may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover © ts Í e 
á i » n > 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for undergraduate stude 
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School of Medicine. Application should be filed with the Chairman of the 
partment of Surgery not later than March 1. 
b Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship established 
Y bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. 
enry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967).—Awarded an- 
ad to a student in the School of Medicine for research in cancer and allied 
ISeases at The George Washington University Cancer Clinic. 
N s Public Health Service Training Grants.—Information concerning train- 
"y Brants in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the Dean 
the Medical Center. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships aw 


à arded to students in the School of Medicine are credited for the 
Cademic year t 


inless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full sched- 


he 4 academic work during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. 
"y should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office 


2000s Dean of the Medical Center, 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
arship is later than April 1 preceding the academic year for which the schol- 
5 to be awarded. 
establi Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946) —A partial scholarship 
0a Wo pa by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as à memorial to her mother. Awarded 
man intern in the University Hospital. 
establic, Sarisch Medical Student Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship 
. wn 5 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded 
and Man in the School of Medicine “of outstanding scholarship, character, 
who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession.” 
ender Scholarship (1967).—Established by the family of Jack I. 
à memorial to their father. Awarded annually to students in the 
NN» procis on the basis of academic performance and need. 
Quest of amont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—4. partial scholarship, by be- 


edic: lice R, H, Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the School 
icine, 


D Hw o 
k Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the request of Dr. 


by 5 Z women in the School of Medicine. The scholarships are administered 
Joseph Co Club of Washington. : t 
de 4 ollins Foundation Scholarships.—Available to medical school stu- 
Pon application through the Office of the Dean. 
reorge Washington University Medical Alumni Scholarship (1965).— 
0 Scholarship awarded to a student in each of the four classes of the 
ealth > edicine, on the basis of financial need and scholarship. 
dicing to Jessions Scholarship Program (1966).—Aw arded by the np of 
NQUiries ‘h students who qualify under the provisions of Public Law 89-920. 
“mould be directed to the Dean of the Medical Center. 
n applicat, Johnson Scholarship Fund.—4Available to medical students 
Ln; on through the Office of the Dean. 
3 of Washington Scholarship Fund (1963)—A tuition scholarship 
edic]. ee ent or students in the School of Medicine. pie 
research, arch Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student participation 
> programs of the School of Medicine or special training in re- 
» Research scholarships are ordinarily awarded for full-time 


ert 
po 


—— 


a 
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activity during the summer months; research traineeships support part-time 
work during the academic year. Scholars are “matched” with members of the 
faculty in accordance with their mutual interests. Trainees are designated by 
the departments responsible for the programs. These programs have been spon- 
sored by the National Institutes of Health, the National Foundation, Lederle 
Laboratories, and Council for Tobacco Research U.S.A, In addition a number 
of research scholarships have been made available through the Washington Heart 
Association. 
Chas. Pfizer Medical Scholarship Program (1962).- -Established to financially 
assist a student in the School of Medicine. 
Phi Delta Epsilon Scholarship (1965).—Awarded annually to an undergrad 
ate member of Phi Delta Epsilon for scholarship, leadership, and service. 
David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960).—Established by 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a sophomore in the School 9 
Medicine on the basis of need and academic performance. f 
James J. Whisman Scholarship (1966).—A partial scholarship by bequest p 
James J. Whisman for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine: 


COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students 0n the 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must have ^0) 
pleted a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum of "t" 
average. A letter of application for these scholarships should be addressed 
the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the Alumni Office, 15 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006, no later than May, is 
for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. Scholarship à! 


awarded from income of the following endowments: id 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967).—A. $10,000 fund for tuition " 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926) 


5 s i : - : ri 
fund of $1,000 for tuition aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as à memo 


to her parents. 


LOAN FUNDS 


. * . i ine in 
The following loan funds are available to students in the School of Me e 
accordance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Uni the 
wise indicated, inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Dean 


Medical Center. am 
e Prog" 


American Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarante ter € 


(1960)—Available to medical school students (beyond the first semes 
medicine). Mrs: 
Edith K. Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962). Established by 


Carr for loans to students in the School of Medicine. full- 
A a a 
Health Professions Student Loan Program.—This fund is available ie of 
: : ^ : > f pe 
time student pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of profes 


Medicine. Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other jeading 
sional training, students enrolled in programs of study other th 
to the degree mentioned above, are not eligible for these loans. 


an those 
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gration status and personal plans as to indicate that he intends to become a pêr- 
manent resident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 
to be able to pursue his course of study, and (3) be in good standing with the 
School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directed 1? 
the Dean of the Medical Center. 

Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund (1956).—Available for loans to students 
School of Medicine. 

W. K. Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942).—Established by W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan, for loans to students in t 
School of Medicine. 8 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).—Established by friends of Jessie i 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer 
gency student loan fund available to needy students. & 

Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953).—Established by Chas. Pfizer 
Co., Inc., for loans to students in the School of Medicine. ted 
A fund established and suppor al 


A candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such immi- 


in the 


| School of Medicine Loan Fund (1951). 
by medical school students, available for loans to students in the Schoo 
| Medicine. L. 
Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund (1941).—Established by Rose 


Sutherland for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


PRIZES 


y^ radu- 
Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the E pr 
on 


ating class in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated except! 


ficiency in the field of preventive medicine. E grad- 
Walter Freeman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to a student 1n i e 
| uating class in the School of Medicine who submits the best essay - 
original investigation. os senio! 


Alec Horwitz Prize (1959)—A prize of $100 awarded annually t 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery: awson 

Huron W. Lawson Prize (1957).—A prize of $100 established by Mrs. edical 
in memory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the | class 
Staff of the University, presented annually to a member of the graduating and 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetr! 
gynecology. d atient ! 

Benjamin Manchester Prize (1966).—Established by a grateful pat Medi- 
honor of Doctor Benjamin Manchester, Associate Clinical Professor : ool of 
cine. Awarded annually to a member of the graduating class in the, puman 
Medicine who has an outstanding record and shows promise of rea 
tarianism in the practice of medicine. » 

Julius S. Naviaser Prize in Orthopedic Surgery (1956).—A pre pighe*! 
awarded annually to the senior in the School of Medicine who scores P 
grade in a written examination and clinical aspects of orthopedic surge” to the | 


John Ordronaux Prize (1907).—By bequest, $150 awarded annua d pigh 
member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine who has 
est scholastic standing. qually © 
William G. Schafhirt Prize (1966).—By bequest, $200 awarded ort thes 
the senior student in the School of Medicine for the best original ess% 


on some medical subject of current public interest. 
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REGULATIONS 


ATTENDANCE 


A Stude 


i enc ated 
il registr as been comple 
i itted to attend classes until registration h 
nt is not permitted é 
and fee 


> > 7. 20 > e ^quired 
lue I av been I iid Regul ir attendance is eq ec 
Sc lave € . 


4—excellent: E 


l M ausié € »assl i c, I -Inc E 
E ] C satisfac ry; D px ng; fa lur I m 

j OOC l- 

Plete CR 


it. TM > required 
credit. rary grade. It indicates that the req 
* grade / (incomplete) is a temporary grade. ‘ceptable to the Dean. 
ork of the our : has not been completed for reasons hh the department con- 
n “in the Spee be removed by arrangement " iolneias ume TR 
iu plete 3 > 1 ne Ic eJ 
cerned ber e tudent may advance to the work of the 
Clore the stude ay < lanad " 
“re assigned. $ Xe =. 
3PPropriate permanent grade is ra pag "se courses in which attendance is 
, "redi i igned in M 
* grade CR (credit) is ass gn le 
i i ade. " n 
id eut qualitative evaluation is not m ubject may not advance to the Y? 
: rade of F in any s a) a a e 
A stude receiving a grade of F : : :h recommendatic 
of the EM o Pus he has complied with "n bonu > Faculty 
ollowing yea — » Executive Fi y. 
“ommittee On Scholarship as are approved by the 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


i i ce a “quality- 
i Cademic performance a “q Mit 
pok Eus ot copain —S B, three points; C, two 
ina? » ) " A, four pc s D, 
Point l Cis c d the basis of A, 
ndex is computed on 
Points; D, one point; and F, zero points. 


PROBAT ION 


Any Student 


1 the » Xm i tain y i 00 quality-] oint 
) i 1 a 1g à 
ex ) ine nc I IntaàiniT 
l c School ol Medicir 
at the 


ic proba- 
Ced on academic pro 
beginning of each school year will be qe iud Medicine if he 
i - oh i r > School c I 
wn, 9 student will be illowed to continue in the Schoc 
e , € 
h 
“*ceeds ree semesters of probation. 


ACADR MIC 


DISMISSAI 
S whose 
ALMA below 1.50 or 
A student whose cumulative quality-point index talin heic upon apa t 
*ademic achievement is otherwise considered unsatisfactory 
Mende 


Me th 2e ~ I i m the scnoc l of 
ed : e € ommittee on Sc hola ship for lismissal irc 
ICine 


Ex 

XAMINA IONS 

ill be held during and 
Ex; i . »ractical, will be held d & 

at sminations, which may be written, oral, or | 


e end of e 
n Al stude 
of t eN 


. "P 
eae nni required to take Part I and Part 
nts in the School of Medicine are require lordo sin ERE 
ational Bo rd Examinations. A student failing 

s é oard Lx: i 


SSS 
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average for the Part I examinations must repeat in September of the same year 
the examinations in those subjects in which he failed to make a passing gra e 
Such a student shall be registered for the fifth semester in the School of Medi- 
cine on academic probation. 


GRADUATION 


Application for Graduation —Application for graduation must be filed in the 
Office of the Dean and the fee must be paid at the time of registration for t 
last semester of the senior year. 

Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the gradua- 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is approve 
by the Dean. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


ane Aaa at rom 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student f 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest o ple. 


student or the University, the University Administration deems 1t advis 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


ight 
NT i ig E righ 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve p go 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations $ 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


" advice 
“oh other 


Friday during the academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician an ei 
in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with 
charge. For night and week-end emergencies, students may go to the | 
room of the University Hospital for treatment. The basic fee for this V 
be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges will be the respons! 
the student. This arrangement is for emergency care only. mber of 

Medical privileges include: (1) three visits in any one illness by a aT hos- 
the Health Services Staff, office or residence (District of Columbia); Oa not 
pitalization, including board and nursing, in the University Hospital dete 
more than one week during any twelve-month period—the necessity k^ rges for 
mined by the Director of Health Services.* All additional hospital chart 
operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any ki reat- 
ices must be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examinations : oped 
ment by specialists, such as eye refraction and provision of glasses; 9^ y-ray 
examinations and application of cast or other appliance; laboratory 2 
work; and surgical operations must be paid by the student. 


* See rule 5 for exception. 
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These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
rently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or disability 
incurred between the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
an Completion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 

* student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of 
is own Choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
ules: (1) The Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny 

* medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct 
or breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
. wealth Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
Pitalization. (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
Connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student 
'ntending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination 
at the ginning of each semester: (5) hospitalization is not available to those 
Students availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 

he University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 
Tamura] games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Physical Edu- 
ation, Health, and Recreation. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


~ Addition to the above services, the Health Service staff has arranged for 
realth and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time students. 
: Policy covers the participant for 12 months whether at home, at the Uni- 
» OF elsewhere. 
tration at yearly cost is $31.20 (subject to change) Payable at the fall rape 
Arrangements can be made to pay in two installments of $15.60 at 
all and spring registrations. ph : Tu 
carrier Policy contract is between the individual student and - ito 
and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this 


n 
^ ne 
one of medical work. Details of the policy are available at the Health Services 
ce, y 


p 
AYSIcAL EXAMINATIONS 
ion Yea students are required to have a comprehensive physical — 
significan, to admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed o 
E findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to help 
n a à high standard of health. "s 
Findin, 1°" medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case 
'Ceiva rogram Which the School maintains. Under this program all students 
Chest „o Erculin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from 
as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuber- 


tulo; PeCialists 
s. H . . p - * k i 
laxis exi ento are immunized against those diseases for which proven prophy 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Co 
m i * . 
the Plete Information concerning the University's residence halls is available at 
Washing » the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, The George 
xam University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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. . p r 24 of 
Information concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at the on 
t be 


the Dean of the Medical Center. Reservations for private housing mus 
made by students. 


Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Members of 4 
0 


Junior and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constitull 
of the Society are eligible for election to membership. 
William Beaumont Medical Society.—Medical students showing unusu 1 
ity for medical writing and research are elected by the active members O 
| society. : 
Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society.—The fifteen students in the 
third- and fourth-year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work In 
obstetrics are eligible for membership. 


; : J 
Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—Students of the third and fourth years wh 
for members hip: 


abil- 


HONOR SOCIETIES | 
f this | 


| maintain a quality-point index of 3.30 or higher are eligible 


RECREATION 


— iber 
| The Nation's capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large nun 


of which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries 
museums, concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of ge 
historic interest. Social activities are provided by student organiz: tions of OF 
University, the School of Medicine, and University sponsored programs jous 
as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. Religio" 
faiths are represented in Washington by one or more churches. Was shington ^ 
one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of the world. 


THE MEDICAL 


Diversity, and Courtesy. 


ysicians on the faculty and staff of instruction of the School of Medicine 
for appointments to the University Hospital staff. The Administrator 
pital and Clinics and the Director of Nursing are ex officio members. 


are eligible 
of the Hos 


OFFICE OF THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


rr Ethridge, M.D., Medical Director 
Ni Parrish, M.D., Director of Clinical Research 
ertle Nelson, A.B., M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Departme 


nt of Anesthesiology: C.S. Coakley, M.D., Chief 
*pàrtme 


nt of Medicine: T.M. Brown, A.B., M.D., Chief; M.J. Romansky, 
^» M.D., Associate Chief 
“art Station: J.M. Evans, A.B., M.D., Director 
ction of Allergy: Halla Brown, M.D., Chairman 
ction of Cardiology: J.M. Evans, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
ction of Dermatology: R.S. Higdon, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
ection of Gastroenterology: T.S. Sappington, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
ction of Hematology: J.J. Rheingold, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
ction of Infectious Diseases: M.J. Romansky, A.B., M.D., Chairman 
ection of Internal Medicine: Mary Watt, M.D., Chairman 
ction of Metabolic Diseases: L.K. Alpert, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
ction of Pulmonary Diseases: J.J. Feffer, A.B., M.D., Chairman 


Chief ment of Neurology and Neurological Surgery: J.W. Watts, B.S., M.D., 
enl&ctroencephalographic Laboratory: Harold Stevens, Ph.D., M.D., Director 


ament of Obstetrics and Gynecology: James G. Sites, M.D., Chief 

Ttment of Ophthalmology: J.W. McTigue, A.B., M.D., Chief 
Dy g et of Pathology and Clinical Pathology: T.M. Peery, A.B., M.D., 
r S., Chief ) 


Partment of Pediatrics: F.P. Heald, A.B., M.D., Chief 


Chip ment of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation: C.S. Wise, B.S., M.D., 
be ‘ F . r 

Deparment of Psychiatry: Leon Yochelson, A.B., M.D., Chief 

Depar Cnt of Radiology: W.W. Stanbro, M.D., Chief ; 

M.D ment of Surgery: Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Chief; P.C. Adkins, A.B., 


Seca Ociate Chief 
"m of General Surgery: Brian Blades, A.B., M.D., Chairman 

al Surgery; SG.: Mead, D.D.S., Chairman 

thopedics: J.P, Adams, B.S., M.D., Chairman 

orhinolaryngology: J.J. McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Chairman 

astic Surgery: G.S. Letterman, B.S., M.D., Chairman 

raumatology: D.S. Wenger, M.S., M.D., Chairman 

rology: L.R. Culbertson, B.S., M.D., Chairman 


Ction of Ot 
Section of PI 
ction of T 
ction of U 


The University Hospital 


STAFF CONSISTS of the following groups: Emeritus, Honorary, 


SS 


ee 
SS ere 


o 


= 


SSS 
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University Clinics: R.S. Higdon, B.S., M.D., Director 
Cancer Clinic: C.T. Klopp, A.B., M.D., Director 
Nursing: Irene Menassa, R.N., B.S., A.M., Director 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


V.F. Ludewig, B.S., Administrator 

F. A. Menk, Associate Administrator 

A.B. Clark, B.S., M.B.A., Assistant Administrator 
Raleigh Cline, B.S., M.B.A., Assistant Administrator 
K.M. Brent, B.S., M.H.A., Administrative Assistant 

R. F. Whitehair, Administrative Assistant 

Irene Menassa, R.N., B.S., A.M., Director of Nursing 
Louise O’Neal, R.N., A.B., Assistant Director of Nursing 
Rainer Volk, Assistant Comptroller 

F.D. Cooper, M.S., Chief Pharmacist 

Madeline Brown, R.R.L., A.B., Medical Record Librarian 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The George Washington University Hospital functions as an active 
facility for students of the School of Medicine and for a large House Sta ital 
fully approved by the American Medical Association, the American Hog 
Association, the American College of Physicians, and the American College i. 
Surgeons, through the Joint Commission for the Accreditation of Hosp 
The University Hospital is located on Pennsylvania Avenue at Washi” 
Circle, six blocks from the White House, near the downtown area of ely 
politan Washington. Annual admissions of inpatients number approxi" gic 
20,000; visits of ambulatory patients to the University Clinic and Cancer 
are approximately 40,000 a year. t 
The Eugene Meyer Pavilion is a new and attractive six-floor addition gred 
University Hospital that is now fully functional. In addition to one " ating 
new beds, the Eugene Meyer Pavilion contains a new and expanded opg 
suite specially serviced by modern electronic monitoring devices; an In- ating 
surgical Service which has its own reception accommodations, special ope 
rooms, and recovery area; an entire floor set aside for clinical research € 
including a series of superbly equipped special laboratories and eighteen SphciallY 
designated patient beds; a six-million volt linear accelerator that is je diois?" 
useful to facilitate radiation therapy; a well equipped and very active T9 
tope laboratory devoted to a wide variety of diagnostic and therape ponie” 
cedures; specially designed teaching and conference areas which have tele 
dictating, tape-recording, and visual-projection devices available. spit?! 
Remodeling, updating, and extensive modification of the origina * peen 
building is now in process. When this phase of the building program entrally 
completed, the enlarged and renovated University Hospital will or. nd 
air-conditioned throughout; will have a total of 550 beds for inpatient ve cate 
will include a new delivery suite; specially designed and equipped intens! 
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and Coronary care units; enlarged X-ray, pathology, and physical medicine 
departments: as well as all of the latest diagnostic and supporting facilities. The 
niversity Hospital has been designed to make available to patients the highest 
ty of diagnostic and therapeutic services, as well as to provide a broad 
Pectrum of interrelated teaching and research activities. 
^ i Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association has 
med the University Hospital for straight internship in medicine, pathology, 
trainig, e^ and, together with the various specialty boards, for residency 
: B In anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine, neurological sur- 
cal ebstetrics-gy necology, ophthalmology, orthopedic surgery, pathology, physi- 
“icine and rehabilitation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radiology, surgery, 
®racic surgery, and urology. 

Unior and senior students of the School of Medicine are assigned to the 
oo Hospital and Clinic to serve as clinical clerks in the various specialty 
ar Rente. in the Emergency Room, and in different elective programs. Regu- 

*rences for students, house staff, and attending physicians are held. 

ix e Morge Washington University Cancer Clinic, housed in the nearby Helen 
Clinical fay E. Warwick Memorial Building, is part of the University Hospital 
incl, facilities, Cancer detection and chemotherapeutic and follow-up care, 
p à supervised home-care program, are among the activities of the Clinic. 
toea nately 2,500 new patients are seen in the Cancer Clinic each year. 
inic X oe laboratories form an important part of this facility. The 

Es x >een approved by the American College of Surgeons. 

Ministration. 2 teaching activities include a residency program in hospital ad- 
à inistrar;: inam affiliation with the University's graduate program in hospital 
as aisi in medical technology leading to the degree of Bachelor 
Or the fers fedical Technology as well as to a certificate; and an affiliation 
, 1, "Ing of practical nurses. 
also a Ospital has an excellent branch medical library. The House Staff can 
A Outsta s, use libraries of the School of Medicine and the University and 
Ing city and federal libraries and record collections. 


INTER 
NS : " 
SHIP, RESIDENCY, AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


Int 
ernshipne d " r á " A F 
hips.— Straight internships are available in medicine, pathology, and 


*.—Approved residencies are offered for a total of 138 positions, in 
SDecialtie Anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine and most of its 

Surgery neurologic surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, ophthalmology, ortho- 
PSychi ry - pathology, physical medicine and rehabilitation, plastic surgery, 
Rol E da peony, surgery, thoracic surgery, and urology. Residency 
sient. a pe om one to four years in duration, depending upon the service. 
Ment ^ ellows in the University Hospital programs also receive appoint- 
"Sponsi members of the faculty of the School of Medicine with active teaching 


en are availabe Ps through the School of Medicine, of one or two 
terology uns e in allergy, anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, gastro- 
attics, as ematology, infectious diseases, metabolic diseases, oncology, pedi- 
Sürpe ocal medicine and rehabilitation, renal diseases, rheumatic diseases, 
racic surgery, and University Clinics. 


OC 
praxi" 
+S SS 
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or continua- 
| fellowship 


All appointments are for one year with the privilege of applying 1 
tion on the House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, anc 
programs, excellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmenta 


e 
hospitals. Inquiries and applications for internships and residencies should b 


addressed to the Chief of the Department or to the Medical Director; the Georg? 
Washington University Hospital, 901 23d Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2003 : 

Information relative to fellowships may be obtained from the Chief of the 
Department concerned or from the Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 


for Postgraduate Education, in care of the Hospital. 
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MEDICAI TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


This course is Open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
pica] Technology, offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and 
the other applicants meeting the requirements of the Registry of Medical 
&chnologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. These require- 
E. fully satisfied by the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years (90 
need 135 quarter hours) of college work in any college Or university 
Specific o by the recognized regional accrediting agency, including certain 
ce. in the science field. The specific science requirements are as 
Durs E " lemisiry—a minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester 
and al 2 quarter hours) of studies acceptable toward a major in chemistry 
Cp lecture and laboratory; Biological Sciences —a minimum of 4 
Acceptable. 6 quarters ( 16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies 
oratory: Ee a major in biological science and including lecture and lab- 
College te athematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 quarter hours of 
nathematics. 
or t enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as candidates 
nology per of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the Medical Tech- 
In the m constitutes the final (fourth) year of qualification for the degree. 
College or ase of those who have taken their prerequisite work in some other 
Will not oe satisfactory completion of the Medical Technology Course 
Satisfy the requirements for the degree from Columbian College. 
© Medical Technology Course consists of 12 months of didactic and prac- 
Work in clinical laboratory procedures, offered by the Department of 
e fal Mn the University Hospital. Students ordinarly begin this course with 
. “mester, but under exceptional circumstances may begin at other times. 
Em number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for 
fourth n. rolled in the fourth year of the degree program, All students in this 
Provided by vy provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of uniforms is 
granted E A niversity Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a month is 
pon aiu e last 6 months of the fourth year in training. 
àn idate is ML peto of the course à certificate is awarded, and the 
edical Tes. le for the national certifying examination given by the Registry 
Orollment ; nologists. - - i 1 ode 
Onal ls the Medical Technology Course is strictly limited so that per- 
Program E can be given. Acceptance to the Columbian College degree 
Inquiry E not necessarily assure acceptance into the Hospital program. 
Ogy T : ^w this course should be sent directly to the Department of Pathol- 
'orge Washington University Hospital, Washington, D.C. 20037. 


d _ Alumni and Allied Associations 


THE GENERAL ALU 


MNI ASSOCIATION 
THE 


OBJECTIVES OF 


to pr “mselves for ç 
Omote the ge 


THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 
haritable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and 
neral welfare of the University. 
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Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
versity and left the University in good standing, or any person who is Or has 
been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univer 
sity, or of the Board of T rustees of the Univ ersity. Active members are those 
eligible members who are current contributors to (dues or otherwise) OT life 
members of The George Washington University General Alumni Association, 
the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors tO the 
Annual Support Program. C. 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. f 
20006. All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of change 
address or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellc 
alumni. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporate 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as The George Wash 
ton University Medical Society. 4 non- 
The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a ovi 
profit organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to P" sity 
constructive services for the alumni of The George Washington Univ? di 
School of Medicine, for furthering the art and science of medicine, reve 
and for the promotion of the welfare of The George Washington Uni ita 
School of Medicine, its students, The George Washington University Hosp 
and its trainees.” 7 School 
Active membership in the Association consists of: all graduates of the d 


of Medicine; current members and, on application, past members of the adicine 
tors of Me 


staff of the School of Medicine who hold Doctor’s degrees; Doctors a Wash- 
who have had one or more years of postgraduate training in The € of the 
A "e x . x s z . . G > hers 
ington University Hospital. Junior membership consists of all memo* 


udents. 


student body of the School of Medicine during the time they are ve f Medicin? 
ol : 


The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the Schoo 
at 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1967—68 


President—Jerome H. Epstein, A.M. 1948, M.D. 1953 
President Elect—William Brainin, A.B. 1931, M.D. 1934 
First Vice President—James A. Dusbabek, M.D. 1934 
Second Vice President—Jack B. Kleh, A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944 
Secretary—Charles E. Smith, A.B. 1939, M.D. 1941 
Treasurer—Jerome W. Canter, M.D. 1955 
Executive Council: 

Frederick Y. Donn, Jr., M.D. 1941 

Ernest A. Gould, M.D. 1939 

Richard E. Palmer, A.B., M.D. 1944 

George Speck, M.D. 1941 

Thomas A. Wilson, A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944 
Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 


COURS 


S OF INSTRUCTION 


es of i IC- 
- 2 > courses of instru 
ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE are listed the c 

T 1 J J * 


f icine serves other 
| The Sc Xf Medicine serves c 
iv ies ot Lbs wien detener Fe students certain 
Wisi th i i aking available to nc E 
IVisions of the University by making ava ) ! atas" Xin) 
*rgraduate ang graduate courses in.the Deme enr "ey 
ry E »idemiology and Environmental Healt + z hrs psa 
armac im and Physiology. The courses listed : 
~ acc — \ 2) 


[e e an- 
i raw any course 
Sight Change. The l niversity reserves the right to withd 
nounced, 3 


: ^ , , S 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOL 


indicates ber of 
A- se indicates num 

: number in parentheses after the name of the course 

“Mester hours of credit w hich may be earned. d ard E 
JOurses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- : 

E College of Arts and Sciences students. NES ue te 
OUrses in the basic science departments are nun 
*y are 


$ i cie ces. 
: > Arts and Science 
for medical students and graduate — ^ E Me hes 
DUISes in the clinical departments are numbered from : 


are lin.: a 
i limited to medical students. 


Anatom k 
> sand i . 
ae Pat- 
' - y ss (Visiting), Pa 

Professors LR. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Ge 

tick Ẹ ‘ord 
E Fitzgerald (Visiting) 

Fessorial Lecturer Tl: Angel 

°Ciate p 


es All 1 I yh S Ch istens n L E. Church 
f s I D Alla , .N. John on, J B. tensen, 
ear h) 


| i ax Levitan, M.S. Legator 
as late Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, Max Levitan, 
Env rofessors H.E. Kaiser, Joan Blanchette 
SSIs 7 T , 
Sistar linical Professor R.N. Brown ; tee 
i sori ; ;. Clark, D.K. MacCallun 
rofessorial Lecturers R.G. Clark, 
LJ 
Sta 


of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 


38 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


201 Anatomy (12) 


ogy, neuroanatomy, embryology. (Fall) 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) 
For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemente 
with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
(Fall) 


203 Human Embryology (1) Alla" 


For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; € 1) 

on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fa 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of cent 
system and special senses. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


(Fall) 


$13. 


Telford and staff 


t 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 


| For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, 
of the human Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


(Fall) 


$13. 


body. 


Telford and staff 


N 
N 
I 
N 
N 


Seminar (1-1) ios 
s . . "i ! x 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions Of special t 
by staff and graduate students. Medical students encouraged to 4 
(Academic year) 
: , staff 
| 249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Telford and ica 
à . : iolo£! 
| For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to biolog 
| materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 
: ngel 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) e jal 
d rac? 


| Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution an 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 
Allan 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) It 


fetal and adu 


Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of $10. 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
(Spring) 
" olo 
. . j Pa 
255 Basic Genetics (1) " kage 


Introductory. Basic concepts in genetics: Mendelian inheritance recessive 
gene interaction, chromosome mapping, mutation, dominant an 
genes. (Spring) 


o 
. cobs 
256 Human Genetics (1) C.B ec in 
` " n "VA" J - 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics, anes counsel 
n 


man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, ge 
1 ing. (Spring) 


* Required for medical students 


Staff 


All anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection, histol- 


Calabrisi and Staff 


mphasis 


| and Staff 


ral nervous 


and organ 


ANATOMY 39 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Calabrisi 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


2 ` . a ^ - 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Calabrisi 
Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
Of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 15 students. 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 


Tissues of the Body (1) Telford, Blanchette 


Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body— 
their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, aging, death. 


(Spring) 
History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of out- 
Standing contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy and 


surgery, (Spring) 
280 ^ 
; Ace 
Regional Anatomy (5) — << 
Advanced dissection of any region of the body. 4 juniors or seniors; 
"Week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
281 
Neonatal Anatomy (5) ^e 
Detailed dissection of newborn or late fetus. 4 juniors or seniors; 4-week 
*ctive periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
282 " 
Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) "— 
Detaile i i i 5 i i 
led dissection of human adult brain. 5 juniors or seniors; 4-week 


elective nar: : r "po 
Clive periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 


40 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
" : á T ;on 
283 Introduction to Neuroanatomical Research (5) Johnso 
Techniques and principles of research in neuroanatomy. 5 juniors or Sen 
iors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
Telford 


284 Experimental Teratology (10) 
a 


Congenital abnormalities in animals induced by various experimet 
methods. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medic! 
(Spring) 


286 Microangiography and Microradiography (5) Christensen 


Intimate vasculature of selected organs by injection and radioges y 
2 juniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring 


] È ~ohbson 
287 Human Cytogenetics (5) C. B. Jacobs? 
al malformé 


Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenit mic 
karyotyP 


tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, ‘ods: 
analysis, genetic counseling. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective per! 
| Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
staff 
| 295 Research (arr.) fof 
| Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated one 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 
| " staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Acadmic year—as arranged ) 
: staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | e 
ae s d í ;eneral € 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener ngedi 
| amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as ar^" 
summer 1968) 
Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit- 
oi . . ad for € 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
| (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 
| 
Anesthesiology * pe 
Professors C.S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert 
Clinical Professor D.H. Stubbs e-Louis® 


Associate Professors Paula Kaiser, Patricia Russell, B.S. Epstein, Mar! 
Levy 
| Assistant Professors Arthur Peschin, Alice Altstatt, G.A. Morales 
Assistant Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, Maria Benzinger, W.E. 
Dealy, C.E. Fierst 
Instructor Hildegard Manitsas 
: staff 


Bageant, EJ: 


+301 Anesthesiology (1) gical 


Fundamentals of anesthesia reviewed and correlated with 
specialties. (Fall) 


other me 


== 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68, 
t Required for medical students, 


BIOCHEMISTRY 41 


380 Anesthesiology (5) Coakley 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 

381 Anesthesiology (5) Bageant 


Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 


and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; blood volume determinations. 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


(Spring) 

382 Clinical Anesthesia (5) Dealy 
Surgical anesthesia, resuscitation, laryngoscopy, endotracheal technique, 
Preoperative evaluation. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
V.A. Hosp. (Spring) 

384 Anesthesiology Conference (2) Staff 


Discussions and demonstrations of clinical problems in anesthesiology; 
emphasis on problems of anesthesia, resuscitation, inhalation therapy 
Which may be encountered in any type of medical practice. 30 students. 
Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


Biochemistry * 


FOfesso >: Treadwell (c hairman) . T1 
xn Lecturers Sidney Udenfriend (Intermediary Metabolism), W.W. 
ney Shit (Isotopes), R.W. Albers, Roscoe Brady, Jr., Arnold Schaefer, Sid- 

Meta ufrin, Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. Anderson, Peter Tishler (Inherited 

Š etabolic Disease) 

aate Professors B.W, Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey 

Professor A.S. Brecher 

cturers Walter Mertz, Herbert Weissbach, A.C. Chung, J.C. Smith, Jr. 


“SStStant 
“pecial Ie 


49 y 3 -" 
"201 Medical Biochemistry (8) Staff 
Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their relation 
to medicine (Fall) 
221-39 
^ General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 
For 


nonmedical students. Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem- 
- 2] p ^ M 
istry 52, 54, Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) 


224 Bioc i | 
4 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) Staff 
Biochemistry 


of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochem- 
istry 221 ( 


(1968-69 and alternate years—spring ) 


1 


225 1 
425 Biochemical Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 


Laborator ; 
aboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16 a semester. 
E (Fall and spring ) 


Stag 
t Rec, Of Instr, 
tc. hired 


“tent d 


Iction for the 
^ medical stude. 
ers each time th 


academic year 1967-68 
nts 


ne course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 


— M 


——À— 


*227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 


* Content differs each time the course is offered: may be repeated for credit. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


Current literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but ope 
to limited number of specially qualified medical students. (Fall an 
spring) 


232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steers, Shifrin 


Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221. (Spring) 


241 Isotopes (3) Burr 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology: 
Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, auto" 
radiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students 
$16. (Spring) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201 or 222. (1969-70 and alternate years 
spring) 


Albers, BradY 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) ii 
j . à — adnate StU 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduale et 
dents. Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and 
abolic processes unique to the brain. (Spring) 
TR lack 
254 Human Nutrition (1) Po i 
à r * : t A ate S 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of ga 
dents. Application of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring 
Kramer 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) " 
aduate St 


Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of gr an 5Y* 

dents. Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular - ring) 
tems; application of these processes to evaluation of function. (5P 

schler 

1 : * ishle 

258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) T stu- 
: A : : Ed aduate 

Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of gradum" n 

dents. Contribution of molecular biology to understanding O tics 9 

mutations and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states : 


: ^f h i S 
protein structure discussed. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222. 
o. Dose 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) tu- 
graduate 3 
hesis a0 en 
asur 

ste- 


ance, 
la” Spring) 


Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of 
dents. Basic chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynt 
tabolism, regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical me 
of endogenous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imba 
roid changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. 50 students. 
uny 
*262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) en 
Primarily for graduate students; open to maximum of 15 medical - att 
Research techniques for study of lipid biochemistry. 1968-69 and v pio- 
years; metabolism of lipids, including digestion, energy product 69-10 
synthesis, function in specialized tissues and subcellular structure 1 
and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence of importa 
of biological lipids. (Spring) 


DERMATOLOGY 43 


266 Biochemical Genetics (1) Anderson 
Primarily for medical students: open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. (Spring) 

280 Research in Virus-Tumor Interactions and Lipid Bailey 
Metabolism (10) 

Participation in research project. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective 
Periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B. Smith 


Enzymes (10) 


Research in a problem under investigation in the Department or one in a 
related field suggested by student. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective 
periods, School of Medicine (Spring) 


282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipids (10) Vahouny 
Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
Interest to the student or participation in existing research program in 
the Department. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of 
Medicine (Spring) 


"295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
For freshman and sophomore medical students and graduate students. 
Participation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in 
à related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. (Fall 
and spring—as arranged ) 


299.. 4 
9-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 

nation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1968) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


cturer Gerda Landman 
rofessor J. Q. Gant, Jr. 
ucal Professor Hayden Kirby-Smith 
Sistan rofessor Mervyn Elgart 
: ical Professors W.G. Ballinger, C.S. Brown, Manuel Landman, 

Clinica ; P810, Jr., Donald Mitchell, L.E. Harman 

H.y Mon estors Phyllis Huene, L.J. Eanet, H.S. Golomb, C.S. Thurston, 
— Oss, T.C. Peterson 

Onte " 
tSt nt diffe 

aff of Instructs 


"y time course is Offered; may be repeated for credit, 
on for the academic year 1967-68, 


44 COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


‘301 Dermatology (1) Staff 
Diseases of the skin. (Fall) 

380 Dermatology Clinic (5) Harman 
Conferences, lectures, and attendance at Dermatology Clinic where 
patients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. To acquaint student 
with diagnosis and treatment of common skin disorders. Dermatologi? 


— 


38 


an 


surgical procedures, technique for using liquid nitrogen, culture r* 


identification of fungi, microscopic diagnosis of common cutaneous : 
eases. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed : 
Hosp. (Spring) 

"fel ston 
Dermatology Clinic (5) Thurs 


^ wed : ive periods 
Same as Dermatology 380. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective per! 
Andrews Air Force Base Hosp. (Spring) 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health; 


Professors J.W. Millar (Chairman), James Halsted (International Health) 
Clinical Professor Murray Grant (Community Health) 
Professorial Lecturer Daniel Finucane 


Associate Professors C.R. Hartman, G.L. Harper EC Wa 
Associate Clinical Professors David Frost, G.O. Pierce, Lewis Robbins. 
Zukel 
Assistant Professor M.E. Landay 
Assistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller 
nd staff 


*201 Introduction to Epidemiology and 


Millar a 


Environmental Health (2?) 


and 
" : inis . 1amiology 9 
For medical students. Principles and methodology of epidemio! 8 


(Spring) 


biostatistics. Ecological approach to health and disease. 
" 
" : os, Land) 
*203 Introduction to Parasitology and Mycology (1) Millar, latio" 
n : a : aceite TClÀ 
For medical students. Protozoa, metazoa, fungi; host-parasite r 
ships, prevention and control. (Spring) 
staff 


217 Advanced Mycology (4) 


(Formerly Microbiology 217) k e 
gi * 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Advanced study of fun edict! 

requisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent. Laboratory fee for n 


students, $16. (Fall) 
staf 


230 Statistics (2) 


(Formerly Microbiology 230) 
For graduate students. Application of statistical method 
problems. Prerequisite: elementary college algebra. 


slated 
; to health-rel# 


(Spring) 


* Required for medical students. 


t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 45 


301 Epidemiology and Environmental Health (1) Staff 


Lectures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizing community to 
provide epidemiological solutions to health problems, developing an aware- 
ness of health resources and significant socioeconomic considerations in 
bringing total health to the community, showing importance of health as 
related to individual citizens. World health problems. Prerequisite for 
graduate students: Microbiology 211, 212; or equivalent. (Fall) 


351 Global Epidemiology (1) Staff 
Geographic pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pre- 
vention and control, including world demographic problems. 20 sopho- 
mores or juniors. (Fall) 


352 Experimental Epidemiology (1) Staff 
Seminar. Student participation in definitions, design, and methods for 
developing epidemiologic studies of disease. Coordinated so that protocol 
developed can be applied to field use. 10 sophomores or juniors. 


(Fall) 


353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) Millar 
Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, epidemio- 
logic diseases of military importance and their prevention and control. 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. Sophomores or 
juniors. (Fall) 


380 Methods in Public Health (5) Grant 


Rotation through all divisions, including mental health, maternal and child 
health, environmental medicine, communicable diseases: field trips. 
(Spring) 


‘ell q»:..: r " : 
?82 Clinical Practice of Public Health (10) Grant 
Study in depth of public health practice, participating as member of a 
mobile unit screening for various diseases in the community. 1 junior or 
senior; 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health. (Spring) 


384 Research in Public Health (10) Staff 


Supervised research; the student selects the topic from a broad range of 
Public health problems, including mental health, maternal and child 
health, environmental medicine, epidemiological methods, biostatistics. 5 
Juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. (Spring) 


385 Studies in Cardiovascular Disease (5) Zukel 


Participation in one or more current studies at the National Heart Insti- 
tute; selection by the student. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
(Spring) 


86 Parasitic Diseases (5) Hartman 


Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, laboratory aspects of intestinal para- 
SIlIC diseases; intensive instruction in sigmoidoscopy. 1 junior or senior; 


CI 4+-week elective periods. (Spring) 


* Req 
ui 
Ted for medical students. 


>". == m 
re, 


Staff 


46 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy general examina 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; sum 

mer 1968) | 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ; 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


| Medical and Public Affairs* y 


Professor Murdock Head (Chairman) 
: 4 : we ado bus oe es 
| 1301 Forensic Medicine (1) Head and Trial Practice Court Judg 
(Formerly Pathology 203 Forensic Medicine) 
- ; : : :nvolving£ 
| Four weeks of Law 385 Trial Practice Court. Practice court invol a 
trial of medical malpractice cases. Junior medical students prepare * 


ll ‘ : 13 
present the complaint and defense. (Fall—4 Saturday mornings) 
| H " . g - n Head 
351 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, 
(Formerly Surgery 351) f 
. " á . range 9 
Open to junior medical students. Examples drawn from the pe 
«a ^ , S 
problems arising when the professional interests of lawyers and phy ation 
* . eae FS gé , 
overlap. Problem contexts include malpractice, personal injury prn 
licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals and other 1 
| tions of practice, and compelled treatment. (Fall) 


Medicine * a 
| mir ames 
C "hairman) LB 


Professors T.M. Brown (Chairman), M.J. Romansky (Associate : of 
, ; Aie : HJ. Zimmer 


Alpert, J.M. Evans, C.B. Ethridge, A.E. Parrish, F.W. Wolff, 

| man, Halla Brown, Irene Tamagna 

Clinical Professors A.G. Prandoni, Herbert Pollack, J.J. Feffer, J. 
T.S. Sappington, A.B. Rosenbaum, T.J. Greenwalt i : bos 

Associate Professors S.W. Bush, W.R. Felts, Jr., G.A. Kelser, Jr., E-A- Gc phar- 
M.H. Jacobson, Irene Siu, R.C. Fowler, Ariel Hollinshead (Research É. 
macology), Mary Watt, N.C. Kramer, Milton Corn, Rashid Massumb., | 
Ticktin, J.P. Nasou, C.A. Caceres, J.A. Curtin, J.K. Viktora (Bio mist 

| J.C. Penhos (Endocrine Research), H.W. Clark, Jr. (Research—Bioche og 

Associate Clinical Professors O.R. Farley, Janet Travell, Alfred Brigul® Bacon 
Ney, J.W. Latimer, Jr., T.J. Abernethy, Benjamin Manchester, P.» 


J. Rheingold: 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. 
t Required for medical students. 
t Mr. Sharpe is Professor of Law in the University’s National Law Center. 
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GE; Putnam, Elizabeth Hill. M.H. Stolar, S.J.N. Sugar, H.D. Ecker, C.W. 
Jones, C.W. Thompson, E.S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, F.J. Murray, E.P. 
Parker Ill, M.H. Rosenberg, Milton Gusack, Jack Kleh. H.M. Silver, J.P. 
Mann. Edward Adelson, R.R. Belton. S.D. Loube, Arthur Ruskin, T.W. 
Sheehy, C.A. Rosenberg, L.J. Thomas, W.O. Bailey, Jr., Ruth Benedict, L.S. 
Blumenthal, Louis Ross, S.W. Kirstein, Israel Kessler. W.D. Brill, Marvin 
"uchs, C.A. Schulman, Alfred Baer. Herbert Abramson, Bertle Nelson 
SSistant Professors Juan Calatayud, William Whitmore, Jr., F.A. Peck, P.A. 
Gorman, K.L. Becker, Perry Hookman, J.M. Bacos, C.G. Duarte (Research), 
Stephen Oroszlan (Research Pharmacology), J.D. Finkelstein (Research— 
Jastroenterology ) A.S. Gooch, Karl Wipplinger, J.S. Bailey (Research— 
Microbiology ) Harold Weiss 
Ssistant Clinical Professors T.A. Gonder. David Horwitz, R.B. Castell, S.T. 
Gibson, M.H. Rose, Adolph Friedman, J.H. Pert, R.B. Miller, F.D. Chap- 
man, R.G. Taylor, J.W. Long, Virginia Beelar, J.F. Ambury, T.L. Hartman, 
Orris Rabkin, | .A. Craig, Jr., A.W. Danish, Alvin Seltzer, J.W. Walsh. C.E. 
aw, E.L. Rea, Conrad Gossels, H.O. Mott, J.H. Watson. N.H. Rubenstein, 
WL, Stone III, B.H. Ostrow. C.D. Cooper, S.C. Pascoe, W.R. Ehrmantraut, 
“A. Chapman, F.M. Gross, Eleanor Makel, Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, 
Jack Crowell, D.S. Davis, J.H. Epstein, F.K. Harris II, R.F. Dyer, D.M. 
Tormey, E.H. Bauersfeld, William Lewis, E.J. Leonard, J.W. Roark, H.I. 
“ses, C.W, Foulke, A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, R.S. Poole, H.C. Sadin, 
?J. Talpers, W.L. Hall, George Sharpe, Raymond Scalettar, Thomas 
Shworles (Social Psychologist), M.A. Sislen, C.J. Savarese, Jr., G.C. Bu- 
chanan, G T. Economos, Irwin Ardam, S.W. Dejter, S.E. Barr, H.A. Mos- 
‘Ovitz, J.T. Hagenbucher, G.N. Polis, W.F. Morrissey, R.A. Apter, M.S. 
Artenstein, J.E. Stauch (Research), Jean Lucas, B.R. Cooperman, A.W. Mc- 
Aurin, Francis Chucker, Gilbert Hurwitz, R.S. Wilkinson, W.E. Gallinek, 
- Biben, W.H. Harvey, William Kurstin, Dorothea Chapman, L.H. Fen- 
ff Jarsen, H.C. Alexander, Jr., C.W. Humphreys, Jr. 
$ MJ. Garcia. J.C. Rios, B.F. Johnson (Research—Clinical Pharma- 
)8y), Ching-Hui Wu (Research—Endocrine Research), C.H. Chan (Meta- 
' Research). E.D. Hendler, W.R. Ayers (Research), H.M Hochberg, (Re- 


ci erch), J.F. Mermel, A.L. Moede, C.H. Oliver, Jr., Boris Vlalukin 
‘nical In, 


Racy: Richard Schoenfeld, M.J. Halberstam, D.W. Datlow, G.G. Kay, 
A. Fischer, W.T. Moore, R.M. Huffman, E.B. Thompson, S.A. Lundberg, 

lorentino Palmon, G.B. Cushner, S.J. Conway, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, 

Gai 00X, R.S. Waldman, R.W. Turner, C.W. Kinzer, S.A. Schwartz, T.D. 
elehr 


ter, N.M. Kredich, A.R. Thomas, Marvin Schneider, Kenneth Mc- 


Tralk, Kenner, J.S, Sidel, N.P. Trujillo, Philip Witorsch, I.V. Magal, G.A. 

Linder Arthur Turk, L.B. Sheiner, Stephen Podolsky, L.F. Barker, R.J. 

AJ “man, D,D, Haut, Isaac Weiszer, P.R. Lenz, R.G. Basalyga, C.A. Ries, 
Specj, ^ derson, V.J. Marder 

fclurers Sol Katz, R.W. Berliner, T.H. McGavack, P.D. Comanduras, 

tingly Nalls, Albert Sjoerdsma, D.S. Frederickson, Pierre Tulou, T.W. Mat- 


* Required for medical students. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


*301 Physical Diagnosis (4) 
Theoretical and practical application of principles of physical diagnosis: 
training with bed patients under individual instruction. Designed to de- 
velop ability in examination of patients and case history taking. Univ» 
D.C. Gen., and affiliated hosps. (Spring) 


*302 Laboratory Medicine (2) Rheingold and Staff 


Clinical application of laboratory examinations of blood, body fluids, exu" 
dates, excreta. (Spring) 


Aere: Le staff 
*303 Principles of Internal Medicine (2) staf 
Principles and practice of internal medicine. (Spring) 
aff 
*304 Major Clinical Situations (Medicine) (4) - 
(Fa 


Lectures and demonstrations on medical diagnosis and treatment. 


and Staff 


*305 Inpatient Clerkship I (10) T. Brown, Romansky, 
exam- 


Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and physical hing 
aching» 


ination; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teć "out 
(8-week periods throug 


seminars. Univ. and D.C. Gen. hosps. 
academic year) 
I 1 UM : arman 
*306 Inpatient Clerkship II (5) Hill, Apter, Katz, Curtin, zim 
an 
: : : Ww: dT : 7 osp: 
Continuation of Medicine 305. Fairfax and V.A. hosps. and Wash. H 


Center. (Spring—4 weeks) 


a i ae «t and Stall 

*308 University Clinics (10) Watt and 9" 
Studies of ambulatory patients under close supervision. 
general medicine and various specialties; conferences on c! 
Univ. Hosp. (8-week periods throughout academic year) 


"xu 
Daily clinics 5 
irrent C397 


Feffer, Sive 


309 Medical Pulmonary Conferences (1) ts 
10 studen 


Weekly conference, primarily for interns and residents. 
Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 
Rheingold 


310 Hematology Rounds (1) a 
s with hem 


Diagnostic and therapeutic evaluation of hospitalized patient 


tologic disorders. 6 students. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) nd 
a 


een pies 4 2 renlinge^ 
*312 Continuing Care Program (2) Tamagna, W ippling’ staf 
Interdepartmenta ible 
. is espons ; 
Interdepartmental medical care program. Each student 1S respo hree 
under guidance and direction of preceptors, for diagnosis and CohiatrY» and 
patients chosen from the disciplines of medicine, obstetrics, pSY* tor-pation! 
oc "e 
e 


pediatrics. Health maintenance, development of the family d resou? 
relationship stressed; introduction to use of community hea bm 
Univ. and Fairfax hosps. and Wash. Hosp. Center. (Fall) 
313 Special Topics in Medicine (1) Pollack, N. Kramer; 
Application of principles of basic sciences to problems of cli 
icine. (Fall) i tayt 
WR | ^J LI ‘a e í 
355 Clinical Electrocardiography (1) Y 
Basic principles of electrocardiography. 


H. Bro 
nica 


Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


Putnam and Staff 


MEDICINE 49 


367 Research in Clinical Electrocardiography (10) Calatayud 
Active participation in research in clinical electrocardiography. Correla- 
tions of the ECG with clinical and/or pathological data. Prerequisite: 


Medicine 355. 1 junior or senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(Spring) 


368 Biochemical Effects of Drugs in Man (5) Viktora, Wolff 


Correlation between clinical research at the bedside and laboratory experi- 
mentation. Participation in clinical and laboratory follow-up of patients. 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
(Spring) 


369 Metabolic Fate of Drugs in Animals 
and Man (10) 


Viktora, Penhos, Wolff 


Introduction to methods used in study of drug metabolism, qualitative and 
quantitative chromatography, organ perfusion studies. 4 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. (Spring) 


370 Inpatient Medicine (5) Hill, Apter 
Diagnostic studies and clinical management of bed patients on Medical 
Service; teaching rounds and conferences. 4 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
riods, Fairfax Hosp. (Spring) 


371 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) T. Brown, Bush, Felts 


Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases, review of clinical and research procedures em- 


ployed in laboratory. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Hosp, (Spring) 


372 Clinical Renal Disease (5) Parrish 


Clinical and laboratory procedures for study of renal disease; ward rounds, 
consultations, conferences, seminars. 1 senior: 4-week elective periods. 
Univ. and D.C. Gen. hosps. (Spring) 


373 Inpatient Medicine (5) Romansky, Ticktin 


Comprehensive study of patients on GWU Medical Service: ward rounds, 
consultations, seminars, conferences. 8 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective 


Periods, D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 


374 Clinical Microbiology (5) 


Clinical and laboratory prob 
Seminars. 


(Spring) 


Romansky 


lems in infectious diseases; rounds, conferences, 
l junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. 


379 Sear i " 
75 Studies in Hypertension (10) Tamagna 
Particip 


ation in care of inpatients and outpatients and in research projects. 
Junior 


` Or senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


3 ` " 
761 9tal Patient Care (10) 
Teamwork 
logic Studie 


Tamagna 
Program for total patient care, including clinical and psycho- 
. s and rehabilitation; group conferences; research studies. 1 
Junior or senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


PeR 


AEE ED E D 


ee " 


50 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


377 Hepatic and Metabolic Diseases (5) Ticktin 
Clinical studies of patients with hepatic and pancreatic diseases, endoscopy 
splenoportography, liver biopsy; research studies in enzymes and ammonia 
metabolism in hepatic diseases. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective pe 
riods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 


378 Endocrinology and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) Alpert 


Clinical and laboratory work; emphasis on endocrinology (and metabolism/ 
or cancer chemotherapy, depending on student's choice. 2 seniors; 4-wee 
elective periods. Univ. Cancer Clinic. (Spring) 
3 "ni . . ?ewler 
379 Clinical Biophysics (10) I owle 
: : ‘ques 1n 
Research, employing various physical and physicochemical technique 
the study of collagen vascular diseases. 1 junior or senior; 8-week € 


tive periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
^n 492.2 We à " 1 Kramer 
380 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology (5) N. Kram 
Far i s itivity 
Application of immunologic methods to study of human hypersensitivi 


^ : ones 
states and metabolic diseases; serum proteins, including protein horm 


: aniors; 
and enzymes; research principles and methods. 2 juniors or senior 


week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 
> : . i ; ^aceres 
381 Heart Disease: Electronics and Computers I (5) Cac s 
" r s ac instr 
Introductory training in electrocardiography using computer as rer 
tional aid (minimum of 4 students a period). 6 juniors or seniors, 
elective: periods. Univ. Hosp. Heart Station. (Spring) t 
> Bing . " : assum! 
382 Clinical Cardiopulmonary Physiology (10) -— ms; 
Clinical and laboratory evaluation of cardiac and pulmonary pb» i 
ae a ; angioc? 
training in ECG, phonocardiography, cardiac catheterization, u^ of 
ography, pulmonary function testing. Research encouraged. ] ju 
senior; 8-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 
McIntosh 


383 Laboratory Studies of Human Entero- and Respiratory 
Viruses (10) pira 
e : 4 resp?" 
Research program involving characterization of new entero- and ues 
tory viruses; rounds, conferences, seminars; laboratory techniq"^ 
junior or senior; 8-week elective periods. N.I.H. (Spring) 
~ rtin 
i Y Curt 
384 Inpatient Medicine (5) con 
` " 3 , nations 
Clinical case studies, including histories and physical examinati? „ard 
sultations, pathologic and radiologic follow-up; library assignmen op, 


^ : : /2 sh. 
rounds and conferences. 6 juniors; 4-week elective periods. Wa 
Center. (Spring) 
i Katz 
385 Inpatient Medicine (5) Zimmerman, dical 
; ; mec, 
Team member in clinical program involving complete study of elective 
patients. Ward rounds, seminars, conferences. 2 seniors; 4-W° 
periods. V.A. Hosp. (Spring) " 
> N * - . b in, B 
386 Inpatient Medicine and Medical Emergencies (5) c -— (In 
-x , - ; edic 
To prepare seniors for internship. Assignments to inpatient er ces 
tensive Care Unit) and emergency room; ward rounds and € eck 


: : ; - . iors; ^" 
radiologic and pathologic follow-up; library assignments. 4 sen! 


elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. (Spring) 


MEDICINE 51 
387 Renal Diseases— Fluid and Electrolyte Problems (10) Jacobson 


Rounds, clinics, conferences, clinical research projects 


Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


l junior or senior; 
8-week elective periods 


H. Brown 


Diagnosis and treatment of allergic states; skin, eye, and scratch tests; clin- 
ical and experimental studies; library assignments 
live periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


388 Experience in Allergy (5) 


2 seniors; 4-week elec- 


389 Research (3) Staff 


Research project under supervision of members of Department of Med- 


icine. Limited to juniors. Univ. and D.C. Gen hosps. ( Fall) 


: 

c : En 

390 Inpatient Medicine (10) 
Comprehensive study of Medical Service patients; ward rounds, consulta- 
tions, conferences, preceptorial teaching, seminars. 6 juniors or seniors; 
8-week elective periods. Univ Hosp (Spring) 


Evans, Mermel 


391 Clinical Cardiology (5) Siu, Gooch 


Includes electrocardiography 


8 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
Univ, Hosp. (Spring) 


NC À Y , 
392 General Practice Preceptorship (5) J.P. Anderson 


Drena A 
Preceptorship in small urban community general practice. I junior or 
Senior; 4-week elective periods. Waynesboro, Va. (Spring) 


3c "ilr 5 
393 Clinical Hematology (5) 
Clinical and 


Corn 
laboratory studies of patients with hematologic disorders; 
bone marrow and peripheral blood smears, hemoglobin electrophoresis, 


evaluation of coagulation mechanism. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective 
Periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 


C 
398 Introduction to Cardiology (5) 


Clinica] cardiology, 
NOSis with 


Bacos 


correlating bedside approach to cardiovascular diag- 
special diagnostic studies, including phonocardiography, atrial 
electrocardiography, cardiac catheterization, angiocardiography. 1 junior; 
*-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. (Spring) 


39c : 
?9 Heart Disease: Ele 
Rese 


ctronics and Computers II (10) Caceres 

“esearch in one of the following areas 

a of ECG with autopsy data, ECG variability, ECG during 

Pulmonar irumentation in blood pressure recording, computer analysis of 

analysis 3 aon tests, plethysmograph, phonocardiography, statistical 

lis of de CG data, automatic identification of bacteria, computer analy- 
1 Ctrophoretic curves, 4 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. 
niv Hosp. Heart Station (Spring) 


computer analysis of arrhythmias, 


_— 


r, 


Nders, 
On is i 
n " 
Private practice in W aynesboro 


Microbiology* : pe 


Professors A.M. Griffin, Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (C hairman), 1 
Griffith (Visiting) À Įm- 
Professorial Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular 
munology) 
Associate Professors Rudolph Hugh, L.F. Affronti rch) 
Assistant Professors Melvin Reich, G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu (Reset 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.J. Price 
Lecturer E.L. Speck 
: Ameen and Staff 
+201 Medical Microbiology (5) Parlett and m 
> WW acteria, NOS 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. qr 
ettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa w hich relate to the $ 
and disease of man—cultural studies, methods of diagnoses, theories 
(Spring) 
stall 
211 Microbiology (4) ite: 
s = hare í : „requisite 
For graduate students. Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, viruses. Prereq 6. 


: : V ; fee, 
any biological laboratory science, Chemistry 52, 54. Laboratory 


(Fall) 
staff 


212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) 
s 


ic Of 
" A : S E mene hast 
For graduate students. Continuation of Microbiology 211; e | of 
harmful activities of microorganisms. Prerequisite: Microbiology 


equivalent. Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring) 
price 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) „tions 
a : : atic variat 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 211, 212. (Spring) a 
peich 


3 1 s n j ti, 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affron 


(Formerly Microbial Chemistry and Physiology) "NL. 

cially bacior; pio 

requisite” * 

Pre vis en ecom 
AZ 


Biochemical features of various microorganisms—espe 
scribed and compared with those of the animal cell. 
chemistry 221-22 or equivalent. Microbiology 211 or equ 


mended. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall) ich 
nd : Affronti: 

227 Microbial Physiology II (3) A 
(Formerly Microbial Pharmacology) jcrobe 

á ; , s : ;s on m - 
Interactions of drugs and microorganisms—action of drup Si es. P 
resistance of microbes to drugs, metabolism of drugs bY "(1968-9 » 


requisite: Microbiology 225 or permission of instructor. 


alternate years: fall) parle! 
231 Immunology (1) 
(Formerly Immunology and Immunochemistry (4) xa EN 
functions 


Broad considerations of the reticulo-endothelial system 
mune responses. (Fall) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 
t Required for medical students 


52 


MICROBIOLOGY 53 


233 Biology of Viruses (4) Robbins 
For graduate students. Viruses and rickettsiae. Prerequisite: Microbiol- 
Ogy 211. Laboratory fee, $16 (Fall) 

235 Systematic Bacteriology (3) Hugh 


History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature as 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based upon rela- 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Mi- 


crobiology 212 or equivalent (Fall) 

P) A 

251 Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students. 
Clinical situations involving bacteriology (Fall) 

255 Virology (2) Robbins 


Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate students. 
Parallels Microbiology 251, with substitution of viruses for bacteria. 


(Fall) 


257 Immunochemistry (2) Wright 


271-72 Se 


273-74 Se 


275-76 Se 


271-78 Se 


281 Bacte 


(Formerly Immunology) 

For graduate and medical students. Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (3 
hours). Biochemical and physical aspects of immunologically active sub- 
stances. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


$16. — (Fall) 
minar: Immunology (1—1) Parlett, Wright 
For graduate and medical students. Admission by permission of instruc- 


tor, (Academic year) 


minar; Virology (1-1) Robbins 


For &raduate and medical students. Admission by permission of instruc- 


tor, (Academic year ) 


minar: Microbial Physiology (1—1) Affronti, Reich 


For graduate and medical students. Admission by permission of instruc- 


tor, ( Academic year) 


minar: Bacteriology (1-1) Hugh 


For B&raduate and medical students. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor, (Academic year) 
280 Vi 
9 Virology (10) Robbins 
Selected Problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 4 juniors or 
"DIOS; 8-week elective periods (Spring) 


rial Phy siology (5) Affronti 


Sala, 
selected Problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 5 juniors or 
T Seniors; 4-week elective periods. (Spring) 
282 

a unmunology (5) Parlett 

search problems, 3 juniors or seniors, 4-week elective periods. 
(Spring) 
283 : 

Bacteriology (10) Hugh 

Selecteg 


. Problems: ; n " > 
Seniors: 15; library assignments, laboratory studies. 2 juniors or 


8-week elective periods, (Spring) 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 
284 Immunologic Characterization of Cell Lines in Tissue Price 
Culture (10) 


Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain and production of anti 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mammalian host; identification 0 


; $0. 7 D 
unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immunochemistry. 4 jun 
iors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. (Spring) 

)& " " " " f rns ` Jrice 
285 Diploid Cell Lines in Tissue Culture (10) Prio 
Mammalian cells growing on glass surfaces in various media, staining 


: s 
chromosomes and determining chromosome pattern and number, meth a 
of cell preservation such as liquid nitrogen freezing. 2 juniors or semlo™ 
8-week elective periods. (Spring) 


286 Transformation of Cells in Tissue Culture (10) pric 


? 3 ~ ; 4 cell lines 
Conversion of normal cell lines in tissue culture to heterploid cell a 
demonstration of cancerous nature of transformation by inoculation i 
hamster cheek pouch. Polyoma virus and SB 40 used with various w 
types, including human embryo. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective 
riods. (Spring) 
* uu ;riffith 
293-94 Departmental Seminar (1—1) Gr r) 
-ademic ye? 
For graduate students. Monthly throughout the year. (Academic Yy 
a “aes? : Staff 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeate 
credit. (Fall and spring; summer 1968) 


d once for 


Staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
. staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) per 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene" el 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring; SU 


1968) 


staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 3 | 
(Fall and spring; summer 1968 ) 


Neurology and Neurological Surgery* p 
-yic Nei- 
Professors J.W. Watts (Chairman), Harold Stevens, R.S. Paine (Pediatrie 
rology) 


Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein 

Clinical Professors J.M. Williams, R.H. Groh, H.V. Rizzoli, 

Associate Clinical Professors G.J. Hayes, J.P. Murphy 

Assistant Professors G.M. Fenichel, Emanuele Mannarino 

Assistant Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, G.M. Swain, G.I TA 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, N.H. Horwitz, Ruth Jakoby, Virginia 
L.G. Kempe, Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, J.L. Fox, W.E. Porter 

Instructors Karin Nelson, Mary Bazelon, M.N. Ozer, Ann Barnet 


HH. Ammerma® 


>) weickhardls 
Y Dugg!? d 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 55 


Clinica] Instruc tors M.C. Korengold, Z.W. Sanders, R.H. Robertson, R.A. 
Mendelsohn, A.P. Hustead, Kristoff Abraham, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll. 
E.C. Wilner, G.J. Siegel 

301 Neurology and Neurological Surgery (2) Stevens, Watts 
Clinical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function of 
nervous system. Transition between basic sciences and clinical neurology 
and neurological surgery stressed and correlated. (Fall) 

381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 


383 


384 


w 


386 


Obstetri 


rof esso. rs 


man, ye’ WP. 


(M 
Sra ted P 


*qui 
Ins 


rofe 


Te 
orn for med 


Kempe 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily confer- 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room procedures; 
emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 1 junior or senior; 4-week 
elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 


Pediatric Neurology (5) Paine 
Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpatients and out- 


Patients; conferences and teaching sessions. 
elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


2 juniors or seniors; 4-week 
(Spring) 


Clinical Neurology (5) Porter 
Emphasis on neurological examination and basic s 
anatomy, as applied to clinical material. 2 


elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 


ciences, including neuro- 
juniors or seniors; 4-week 
(Spring) 
Histochemical Techniques for Neurology (5) Fenichel 
Histochemical procedures, including quick 
Sectioning, and a variety of enzyme reaction 
4-week elective periods, Children's Hosp. 


freezing techniques, cryostat 
Stains. 1 junior or senior; 
(Spring) 


Clinical Neurosurgery (5) Fox 
Clinical clerkship will include experience with diagnostic procedures: 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assisting in oper- 
ation room; conferences and ward rounds. 1 junior or senior: 4-week 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (Spring) 


Clinical Neurology (10) 
Clinica] clerk 
and teachers, 
conferences. 
available. 
(Spring) 


Goldstein 


ship under close supervision of highly experienced clinicians 
Trainees do own histories and physicals, attend rounds and 
assist in routine procedures. Abundant clinical material 
Juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. Mayo Clinic. 


Cs and Gynecology 


John Parks 
lairman) 
SSors S.N 


inical p. 


, R.H. Barter, Roy Hertz (Human Development), J.G. 


í. Dodek, J.A. Dusbabek 

rofessors C.K. Fraser, J.K. Cromer, Edward Zimmerm 
s McKelway, J.W. Pearson, Jr., 
Footer, Donald Walters, 


ann, 
Shirley Martin, M.S. Kauf- 
J.M. Friedman, B.W. Richwine 


ical students 


truc 
tion for the academic year 1967-68 


56 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Assistant Professor Benny Waxman 


Assistant Clinical Professors Caroline Jackson, T.A. Wilson, J.R. Epstein, S.H. 


Shea, G 


.L. Jarvis, N.J. Price, J.C. Walsh, L.M. Liverett, Peter Soyster, H 


Treichler, W.H. Cooper, I.W. Rovner, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, 


L.W. Davis, R.B. Nelson 


Instructors C.B. Jacobson, J.L. Marlow - 
Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, A.W. Winshel, S.M. Belinsky: 


R.V. Erkenbeck, E.E. Gahres, John Lukasik, D.R. Carlson, E.E. Cunning 
ham, Geraldine Paul, L.Q. Pugsley, H.L. Kotz, O.I. Dodek, Jr., T.F. P 
welder, M.H. Hird, S.F. Stewart, Jr., Josiah Sacks, J.R. Marshall, phi 


Corfman, R.E. Badwey, G.R. Hewlett, E.W. Titus, Jr., T.H. Gresinger, 1 
Austin, B.C. Schwartz, J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvereid, D.M. Margulies, 


Skilling, 
Lecturer Joel Solomon (Genetics) 


301 Obstetrics and Gynecology (1) 


E -Jinica 
Lectures and demonstrations covering entire field; emphasis on cli 
management. (Spring) 
: turpius Srakar. ; staff 
302 Major Clinical Situations (Obstetrics and Gynecology) (3) Fall) 
‘ a 
Lectures and demonstrations covering diagnosis and treatment. ( 
D . suf 
*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) , 
3 . } „part 
es tal « 7 Cp“ 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily or bi 
mental conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and pe arioU* 
. . . » 4 Ve 
hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and 
types of operative delivery. (Fall) 
of | 
— , " Barte 
380 Clinical Gynecology (5) 4 eek 
* i 3 M 
Participation in clinical studies; rounds and conferences. seniors, 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
" eer 
€ £r. : ok, Fra?" 
383 Clinical Obstetrics (5) S. Dodek; are 
. artum * 
Includes prenatal clinics, lying-in periods, delivery and postpartt elec ive 
rounds, conferences, seminars. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-we® 
periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
» hres 
— " vomer, Gan 
384 Clinical Gynecology (5) Cromer, e 
. gy 
s I . hoard; £^7 
Case assignments, rounds and conferences, including tumor bo pe post 
cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at E Hosp: 
. . as 
operative care. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Ww 
Center (Spring) 
ann 
si > man 
; " , . 1mer 
386 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) pv nce 
. : -onfere 
Supervised instruction in large military hospital; rounds and Gen Hos? 
4 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods, Walter Reed € 
(Spring) i 
l sites 
387 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) ior 0 
[ jun! 


* Required for medical students 


S.D. Cooley, L.E. Fettig, G.D. London, H.S. Gates, Jr. 


Parks. sites 


Participation in clinical studies; rounds and conferences. 
senior; 4-week elective periods Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 57 


388 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Soyster 


All aspects of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gynecologic services; 
rounds, obstetrical-gynecologic conferences. gynecologic pathology confer- 
ences; obstetrical anesthesia; Emergency Room consultations. Home visits 


to selected patients with Health Department Nurse. 2 juniors or seniors: 
4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. (Spring) 
389 Gynecologic Cancer Research (5) McKelway 


Clinical research; surgical techniques and library assignments. 1 senior: 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spring) 


390 Obstetrical and Gynecological Conference (2) 


Regular conferences designed primarily for medical students. Diagnostic 


and therapeutic problems in clinical obstetrics and gynecology. $5 juniors. 
Univ. Hosp (Fall) 


91 6 i : 

391€ ytogenetics (1) C. Jacobson 
Clinical chromosomal anomalies in man, experimental design and data 
analysis in cytogenetics, two cytogenetic techniques, sex chromatin analy- 
SIS, tissue culture procedures. Prerequisite for second-year students: 


Previous course in genetics. Special students admitted with approval of 
instructor, (Fall) 


392 Reproductive Genetics (1) C. Jacobson 
For medical students; open to graduate students with permission of in- 
Structor, Lectures with guest speakers, covering current methodology. 
Emphasis on human infertility; clinical case presentation and review uti- 
lized Whenever possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo gamete 
manipulation and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in develop- 
Ment. 15 sophomores or juniors. Univ Hosp (Fall) 


393 Mutation—Medic: 


Clinical significance of genetic change; classification of mutagenic agents, 
their mode of action and screening systems for suspected mutagens. Med- 


al and Biological Significance (1) Legator 


Ica] complications of human mutation, i.e., toxicity, carcinogenesis, ter- 
atogenesis, and reproductive lethality, will be discussed. ( Fall) 

394 c: . 
Genetic ( ounseling Clinic (1) C. Jacobson 
P 


arücipation in physical examination, pedigree review, special testing of 
Patients referred for genetic counseling. Common types of genetic anoma- 


les d: c 
Ho! diagnostic tests, thorough reproductive counseling. 4 juniors. Univ. 
osp. (Fall) 


inica] awed McTigue (Chairman) 
Jessore DE ` , ~ . 
A Dalm, fessors F.D, Costenbader, J.H. King, Jr., L.E. Zimmerman (Oph- 
Soci, 


[/ n ` , 
= thology ), L.C. Moss, Benjamin Rones 


^ Clate 
= Professor B.S. Fine 
of 


"Struct; 
ton for the academic year 1967-68, 


58 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Associate Clinical Professor R.W. Wilkinson 

Assistant Professors H.A. Urweider, D.S. Friendly | 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., W.J.G. Davis; 
R.E. duPrey, Robert Day, M.G. Alper, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, LT 
Schwartz, K.A. Simon 

Instructors Ronald Fishman, W.S. Gilbert : 

Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, Stephen Pappas, Joanne Economon, D.K. 
Berler, R.S. Deitch, H.S. Wicker, H.I. Rodman, G.T. Davies, A.L. Fjord- 
botten, George Liss, H.M. McAllister, L.E. Perraut, Victor Preziosi, 
Starr, D.L. VerLee, R.R. Widner, M.H. Zimmerman, Leonard Kogan 


" 7; »rman 
281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zimmerm 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 
: 7; „rman 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) ly. Zimmerm# 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination. 
8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 
: 7; arman 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) L. Zimmerm 


of the eye 


Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology om- 


and its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic di “od 
prise the major categories. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective per 
Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 


seases © 


staff 


301 Ophthalmology (1) 
and neuro 


Basic principles of medical and surgical ophthalmology 


ophthalmology. (Fall) 
dge 
302 Ophthalmology (OPD) (1) Lg : 
. . . . * . ¢ e d a 
Clinical instruction in external examination of the eye; tonometry 


funduscopy. Use of ophthalmological instruments. (Fall) 


: and Staf 
380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lodge and > nts 
; e 
Observation of diseases of the eye and ophthalmic surgery in outpal" 
" s or sen! 


and inpatients; rounds, conferences, specialty clinics. 8 juniors 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 


Orthopedic Surgery; — 


Professor J.P. Adams (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor J.S. Neviaser 

Associate Professor Peter Kenmore 

Associate Clinical Professors H.L. Feffer, L.T. Peterson, Charles Keck 

Assistant Clinical Professors C.W. Metz, Jr., R.L. Dow 

Clinical Instructors Frances Brennecke, H.E. Lane, Jr., 
Peterson, N.F. Fee, L.A. Ottenritter, Myron Koch, Ronald Ottenberg 

Adams and su 


C 
Robert Engler. K 


*301 Lectures on Orthopedics and Fractures (1) 
Wash. Hosp. Center. (Fall) 


* Required for medical students 
t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 
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380 Orthopedic Surgery (5) Adams, Metz 


A rotating program; one week of adult orthopedics at University Hospital, 
one week of children’s orthopedics at D.C. General Hospital, one week 


of general orthopedics at Walter Reed General Hospital. 3 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. (Spring) 


381 Orthopedic Surgery (5) Kenmore 
Participation in total care program of orthopedic patients; daily rounds, 


conferences, seminars. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. 


Hosp. (Spring ) 


Otolaryngology * 


Associate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. (Chairman) 
Ssistant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jr., J.A. 
nr W.M. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.L. Fields — v, Milie 
cal Instructors I.S. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. Mil- 
er, Jr., R E. Pumphrey, Jr. 


1301 Otolary ngology (1) Staff 
Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat. (Spring) 

380 Otolaryngology (5) McFarland 


Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; rounds and 
Conferences. 8 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 
Center (Spring) 


Pathology * 


Professor y 

“sors T.M. p 
F.N Mi 

». *+ Mille 

Clinical er, Jr., 


eery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research—Experimental), 
: William Newman 
Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), J.M. Blumberg, 
Associate pe (Dermatologic Pathology), G.H. Reifenstein 
b LC. an^ Sors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow, 
SSocj, ik» 
“oad Clinical Professors J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, Theodore Winship, R.E. 


‘Sistant p 
$ rofes "E . ` Ta ra 
ssistant C] fessors F.S, Jannotta, S.G. Kent 


Juin inical Professors W.F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, L.W. Fix, Grace 
EL Zeitler, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R. Parkinson, LD. 


S: x Jaffurs, MA. Weinberger, Floris Garner (Comparative Pa- 
Y), Gloria Brennan 


ff 
in Instruction fo 
d for medica] 


r the academic year 1967-68 
Students, 
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Instructor E.R. Burns (Research—Experimental) 
Clinical Instructor P.W. Lampert 
Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson 


Marsh and Stafl 
and 
hour 


115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1—1) 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, pathology; 
medicine to accompany Pathology 119-20. (Academic year—1 
a week) 


117-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh and Staff 
For medical technology students. Theories, principles, sources of error of 
methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hema” 
tology, clinical microscopy. (Academic year—4 hours a week) 

119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory (10-10) Marsh and staff 

Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: hematolog? 
| and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and para 
sitology, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pat 


| ology, 4 weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) 
| *201 Pathology (8) Staff 
E H í h- 
| Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, neoplasms. he 
ology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical SIE 
weeken 


Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Rotation on 
autopsy calls. (Fall—12 hours a week) 

* 1 : x j í k 
202 Diagnostic Conferences (1) Peery, Gusa 
(Formerly Clinicopathologic Correlation Conference) 

ae " " : ee ‘ * CI mp” 
Case studies demonstrating pathologic significance of major clinical SY e 
toms and physical signs (Spring—1 hour a week) 

Millet 
| T . an ip relation 
| Pathology of trauma and of chemical poisons. The physician 1n ae o 

> ie " s : . es . ioe è] 
to the law: legal vs. ethical rights and responsibilities; investigati 
| death; legal problems in medicine. (Spring—1 hour a week) 


| 252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) 


| ff 
| 254 Surgical Pathology I (1) and T: 
oscop* 


Organ changes in surgical diseases; correlation of gross and micr our 


Newman 


findings with clinical manifestations and prognosis. (Spring— 
a week) 
256 Colle. NI ee, Platt 
256 Cells—Normal and Pathologic (1) Jannotta, Duryee ^, 
practic? 


Normal and abnormal cell structure, function, reproduction. : pone 
problems of cellular diagnosis in cytogenetics, exfoliative cytology: 
marrow studies. (Spring—1 hour a week) 


T suf 
258 Neuropathology (1) lop* 
Organ changes in diseases of central nervous system, including k houf 
Í mental disorders, degenerative diseases, neoplasms. (Spring 
a week) 


* i ims H 
Required for medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
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260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) Jaffurs 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including both the 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. (Spring— 


l hour a week) 


9 . + * " , 
262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) Duryee 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function in relation to 
normal and selected pathological conditions. (Spring—1 hour a week) 
26C ‘Nes uu» " 
“69-70 Clinical Pathologic Conferences (0) Staff 
Case histories presented and differential diagnosis discussed; clinical, labo- 
ratory, necropsy findings correlated. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
272 Pathology in Medicine and Surgery (2) Reifenstein 


Survey of current literature, with application of pathology to clinical 
medicine and surgery. Each student assigned an article a week, for study, 
Written report, and group critique. (Fall and spring—2 hours a week) 


2 " . 
274 Medical Pathology (2) Breslow, Miller 
Study of cases from the necropsy service at University Hospital, evaluat- 
Ing and interpreting gross and microscopic tissue changes and correlating 


them with clinical data. (Spring—2 hours a week) 
2 CHAR Í — 
276 Seminars in Pathology (2) Peery and Staff 
Conferences in anatomical pathology, conducted by, and primarily for, 
residents in pathology. Univ. Hosp. (Spring—2 hours a week) 
27° è : 
279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) Zimmerman 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—1 hour a week) 
Q » i = 
“80 Surgical Pathology II (4) Newman and Staff 


Surgical pathology service at University Hospital, examining specimens 
from current surgical cases, correlating with clinical manifestations. 4 stu- 
dents. Univ, Hosp. (Spring—6 hours a week) 


z , " * 
^51 Surgical Pathology III (2) Newman, Winship 


All types of surgical specimens; individual instruction in gross and micro- 
“©opic diagnosis and clinical interpretation, Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. 


Center (Fall—3 hours a week) 
289 
2 à 
4 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) Zimmerman 
Diseases Of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examination. 


Conenzr. 2 Å : 
9ncurrent requisite: Pathology 279. 6 students. Armed Forces Inst. of 


D. 
Path, (Spring—4 hours a week) 
*283 à 
" Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 or 10) Peery and Staff 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Univ. Hosp. (Spring—4 or 
Weeks) 


D N 


* 
Grag 

uat 
to 39 sem dents re 


er hour ceive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week period and may receive up 
50 


f credit for 6 months full-time. (Fall or spring—as arranged.) 


62 
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284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) 


285 


286 


287 


288 


290 


291 


292 


293 


294 


2 Experimental Pathology: Enzymatic Changes in 


Zimmerman 


; its 
Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and 
adnexa. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Pa 


(Spring) 


Martens 
Stu- 
ctive 


Clinical Pathology (10) 
Selected techniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriology: 
dent selects laboratory problem. 4 juniors or seniors; 8-week ele 
periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 


eitler 
Biophysics: Electron Microscopy (10) Zeit 


ures 
Basic electron microscopy; preparation of tissues, alignment proceden 
image interpretation. 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. 4 F 
Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 
low 
Marsh, Breslo 


Clinical Pathology (5) ilow 

ow- 
Techniques in the clinical laboratory and interpretation of results, fo sp: 
up studies, 1 junior or senior, 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
(Spring) 


t 
Clinical Cytology (5) ye 
Evaluation of cytologic smears, chiefly vaginal, as a screening proc r^ 
in cancer diagnosis. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. 
Cancer Clinic (Spring) 
Cook 


Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) iç path 
. A : sic 
Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, including torna y, bac- 
ology; clinical pathology projects, including hematology, isotopolog sp. 


teriology. 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. Fairfax 
(Spring) 
yee 
TRY ' i Dury 
Experimental Cell Pathology: Cancer Research (5) jogical 
„ytolog 
Experimental animal tumors; tissue culture, histological and cy": 


f ve 
techniques, library assignments. 1 junior or senior; 4-week electi 
Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spring) 


Hoch-Lige! 


Human Tissues (5) 


Distribution and concentration of lactic dehydrogenase, tion 
dase, and their isoenzymes in human tissues; limited participa seniors 


beta 


o 
tine studies in pathology. Room and board furnished. 2 janet spring 
4-week elective periods. V.A. Center, Martinsburg, W.Va 
er 
palm 
Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) «cal and 
rgicah ^. 
Participation in departmental activities, including clinical, -— jectiv? 
autopsy pathology; medico-legal autopsies. 1 junior; ty 
periods. Alexandria Hosp. (Spring) ip 
‘ | 
winsh 
Surgical Pathology IV (5) ami pinati? 
exa , 
Preoperative examination of patients with tumors, pathologic Srs; gwe? 
of excised lesions; teaching conferences. 2 juniors Or 5° 
elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
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295 Comparative Pathology (5 to 30) Garner and Staff 
For graduate students, Participation in veterinary pathology service, in- 
cluding wild and domestic animals. Prerequisite: Pathology 201. Five 
semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up 
to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Armed Forces 
Inst. of Path. (Fall or spring) 


296 Surgical Pathology V (10) Newman 


Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of 
patient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases. 
2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


298 Necropsy Pathology (5) Jannotta 


Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, preparation 
Of protocols. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(Spring) 


299 Dermal Pathology (10) Helwig 


Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study sets, 2 jun- 
lors Or seniors; 8-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 
(Spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation, M: iy be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1968) 


C E M ~ 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


ediatrics 
fess 
inical p, RS è. Lourie (Psychiatry), F.P. Heald (Chairman) 
W rofessors W.S. Anderson, R.H. Parrott, L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard. 


dah. t ashington 

ate ege 7*7 

: Professors L.P. Scott III, Margaret Gutelius, S.L. Leikin, E.V. Soto. 
SSocia, ‘Suck (Biochemistry), A.M. Margileth 

* Clinical Professors T.E. Reichelderfer, William Stark (Psychiatry), 


S1. Wolf 
SSistany Profe 


le ‘sors Wellington Hung, A.E. Marans, J.R. Puig, Leon Cytryn 
c liatry). 


OVass; Ruth McKay (Psychiatry), Elma Denham (Psychiatry), Nasser 
Assistan aghi; C.A, Rigg 
"t Cla Professors Mabel Grosvenor, A.B. Coleman, R.E. Martin, 
Jr., Mary Sartwell, C.F. Stiegler, H.G. Clark, Adrian Recinos, 
Chiat ry aabb, A.R. MacPherson, G.J. Cohen, Bennett Olshaker (Psy- 
Psychiat 'ePhen Mourat (Psychiatry), A.P. Simopoulos, Erwin Friedman 
¥-Psychology), L.M. Greenberg (Psychiatry) 


f In. 
Structi 
tion for the academic year 1967-68 
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Clinical Instructors H.H. Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O. Warthen, Emilie 
Black, R.H. Anderson, W.G. Preisser, H.T. Yates, Roger Bergstrom, Mary 
Fox, S.Z. Goldblatt, Hilary Millar, (Psychiatry), Harold Plotsky (Psychiatry) 
A.J. Modlin, Jean Lockhart, G.W. Daisley, Jr., Belinda Straight (Psychiatry) 
Agnes Schweitzer, G.W. Hardman, Jr., H.D. Knox, Frances Min, B. H. Ong: 
L.W. Perry, H.R. Gold, V.L. Guandolo, Iradj Mahdavi, J.L. C hamberlain 
Leonard Lefkowitz, R.D. PeBenito 

*301 Pediatrics (1) Heald and Staff 

Lectures and demonstrations on pathophysiology of the newborn. Infant 
nutrition; fundamentals of disease states in infants and children. Wash 
Hosp. Center (Fall) 

*302 Major Clinical Situations (Pediatrics) (2) Heald and Si 


Lectures and demonstrations on pediatric diagnosis and treatment. 


dren's Hosp. (Fall) 
an iari Stafl 
| *303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) Heald and ident 
i 
Full time, including night and holiday admissions, as part of Re nid 
| team; ward rounds; work in outpatient department and specu "ture 
ü under Staff supervision; child psychiatry and child guidance, por 
| clinical conferences, grand rounds. Children's Hosp. (Fall and $P 
auc 
*304 Growth and Development (1) Lourie, Gutelius, à" sent 
n 
Prenatal, perinatal, postnatal factors influencing growth and deve ild. 
of the infant. Social, emotional, physical growth of infant an 
(Spring) 
puig 
| 380 Clinical Pediatrics (5) ds an 
n 
Participation in diagnostic studies and therapeutic procedures, TO y. hildre en's 
conferences. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
Hosp. (Spring) d 
r 
v How? 
381 Pediatric Allergy (10) ence IP 
- yee A experience", n 
Introduction to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some expe senio 


" . or $ 
experimental techniques and preparation of extracts. 1 junior 
8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (Spring) j 
gt! 
ope cy REGEN LoPre 
382 Pediatric Radiology (5) -uniors 0f 
2 junio" 
Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology, diagnostic procedures. ) : 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Spring 


383 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Reichelderfer, amint 


al € is 
Participation in ward activities, including histories, phys d phis 
tons, laboratory studies on new patients; rounds and conferences © jods 
on preventive pediatrics. 4 juniors or seniors; 4-week elec 
D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 

p pring stall 


384 Newborn and Premature (10) plems *'. 
ra : > : ic pro "E 
| Clinical studies in newborn care emphasizing hematologie - studies 

I congenital malformations; daily rounds, conferences, resea 


* Required for medical students. 
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cytogenetics, 2 juniors or seniors; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(Spring) 
385 Child Psychiatry (5) Lourie 


Diagnostic and follow-up studies on inpatients and outpatients; rounds, 
conferences, seminars; visits to related community facilities. 2 juniors or 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Spring) 


386 Pediatric Hematology (5) Leikin 


Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hematologic 
disorders, bone marrow examinations, exchange transfusions. 1 senior; 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Spring) 


387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) 


Care of newborn and children on 
therapy; assigned reading. 
Fairfax Hosp. (Spring) 


Soto 
inpatient basis; diagnostic studies, 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


388 Newborn and Premature (5) Reichelderfer, Schweitzer 


Care of newborn infant, emphasizing normal but including problem cases; 
assigned reading, rounds, conferences, seminars. 4 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 


389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) Scott 


> = p . * M i i i i 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpretation 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catheterizations. 
rerequisite: 1 month clerkship in medicine. 2 impios en gamers, 4st 
elective periods. Children's Hosp. (Spring) 
3 
?0 Birth Defects Clinic (1) — 


Outpatient service for infants and children with various congenital defects. 
“Juniors, Children's Hosp. OPD (Fall) 


39 TER 
l Pediatric Research (5 or 10) 
Pathophysiology and molecul 


me de ~ 
"Nt 2 juniors Or seniors; 
osp. (Spring) 


Houck, Heald, and Staff 


ar biology of human growth and develop- 
4- or 8-week elective periods. Children’s 


392 
à s dolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) 
in dy of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. 
sd medical care of adolescents. 2 
"Clive periods. Children's Hosp. 


Heald, Rigg 
Experience 
juniors or seniors; 4- or 8-week 

(Spring) 


Pharmacology * 


Prote te T : 
SSO, ` 
Professor ©: Mandel (Chairman) 

Ssociate 1 tien B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 

Fabr “ssors V.H. Cohn, Jr. Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), S.E. 
Sistan, peach) 

r 
Search), Pe W.P. Weiss, W.R. Jondorf (Research), G.A. Hahn (Re- 


"ru 


ilip Klubes (Research), J.A. Straw 


9f Instruct; 
ru 
ction for the academic year 1967-68, 
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201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel anc 


1 Staff 


i : e : ica 
conferences on interaction of drugs and biologi¢ 


Lectures, laboratory, ‘ Y 
systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochen 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department, (Fall) 
=. "Hei eiss 
252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) we 
ardi0- 


Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of € 


vascular and infectious diseases. Participation in discussions and pr 
tion of lectures. Enrollment limited. 


spring) 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 


Mandel and St 
Most of the 


epara 


ars 
(1968-69 and alternate years 


aff 


Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. -ratiofis 
material presented by laboratory scientists from neighboring institut! 
Medical and graduate students. (Spring) 

F. Hah? 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 


agents 


Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeut? |» cell 


at molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes O rotet, 
with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, P ed 
cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter pero 
. . e d 
drugs, such as drug interactions and resistance. Medical and gf 
students. (Spring) 
; „| and Stall 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel yk dicil 
a - a : X edit? 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. N 
and graduate students. (1968-69 and alternate years- spring) 
taff 
, TA : reiss and $ 
260 Introduction to Statistical Reasoning (1) Weiss à | que 
25 à r , »rimentà 
Application of statistical methods to biological and experimen ring 
tions; emphasis on use of statistics rather than arithmetic. (5p i 
Sta 
264 Pharmacological Research (6) lism and 
, J 1 »tabolism ©. 
Metabolism of narcotic and nonnarcotic analgesic agents, metab z thesi 
mechanism of action of antibiotics and anticancer drugs, protein “metabo” 
molecular pharmacology, pharmacogenetics, adaptation 1n drug 
lism. 3 sophomores. (Spring—2 full days a week) f 
sta 
1267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 
Graduate students. (Fall and spring) ff 
Sta 
1269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Fall and 
, (F3 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Graduate students. 
spring) 
aviso” 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Coh ; „al alter 
J r . > , > " „he mic” $ 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, che à factor 
4 and biologica 20. 


ation, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, 

affecting these processes. Graduate and medical students; ars— 
" : ate eais 

Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. (1969-70 and alternate Y 


* Required for medical students; open to graduate students ward 4 
o 


* : t 
t Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit 
degree. 


imite 
lin of 


paster“ 
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"279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action, (Fall and spring) 

281 Phy siological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 


Lecture (2) 


Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism and 
Site of action of pharmacological agents. Graduate and medical students; 
limited to 20. Pharmacology 281 may be taken without 282. Prerequisite: 
Pharmacology 201. (1969-70 and alternate years—spring) 


282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
Laboratory (2) 

Accompanies Pharmacology 281. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration Pharmacology 281. (1969-70 and 
alternate years— -spring ) 

283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (3) Cohn, Davison 
Lectures and laboratory. Theory and practice of modern biochemical 
techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanism of action 
Of drugs, Graduate students, Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. (1968-69 
ànd alternate years—spring ) 

2 . ^ 

285 Readings in Pharmacology (1) Staff 
Medical students. Assigned reading and preparation of report. (Fall 
and spring) 

T 

“86 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Medical students. Participation in experimental studies in pharmacology, 
Particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemotherapy, or drug me- 
tabolism. (Fall and spring) 

299 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of Master's candidates. (Academic year—as arranged) 

39 3 " 

8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
Summer 1968) 

399 Dice . 

9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968) 


Phy; 

Ysic PES i 
~al Medicine and Rehabilitation+ 
Profe SIUR A ] 

SS í 
Clinical p S Wise (Chairman) 
"fessor Morton Seidenfeld (Clinical Psychology) 


SOcig 
te Profess 

j essors : - 2 acte a 
SSistany Che, ors John Watt, Jr., A.F. Mastellone 


Nudso ical Professors P.A. Klieger, Giuseppe Balsamo, Inez Hill, A.B.C. 
aa n, FL. Wenger, G.J. Thorpe, Gloria Eng 
deret differs fach time the 


t Stag course is offered; may be repeated once for credit toward a Master's 
of 


Inst i 
Tu n 
ctio for the academic year 1967-68 
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*301 Advanced Physical Medicine (1) staff 
Lectures and demonstrations on various techniques. Clinical appli 
tions of physical medicine and rehabilitation integrated with teaching 
associated medical and surgical specialties. (Fall) 

Wise, Walt 


352 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (5) 
ation 0 


Participation in departmental procedures; examination and evalu tive 
patients requiring rehabilitation. 3 juniors or seniors; 4-week elec | 
periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
2 " 141 att 
380 Physical Medicine (2) v 
euromus 


Participation in clinical service for diagnosis and treatment of n Fall) 
cular, skeletal, visceral disorders by physical means. 4 juniors. ( 
staff 


395 Research (arr.) 
(Fall) 


Physiology? g 


Professor C.S. Tidball (Chairman), R.A. Kenny (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers L.L. Langley, Leonard Laster 

Associate Professors Elizabeth Tidball (Research), Shirley Johnson dolskY: 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, Q.L. Hartwig, RJ. Po j 


W.A. Hagins sphowdhuly: 
Assistant Professors Marie Cassidy, Elizabeth Stephenson, T-K- Cho 
M.J. Jackson vrie Elwits 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Richard Moore, W.L. Haskell, Carl-Eri¢ 
John Ross, Jr., Brunhild Stuerckow aff 
St 
1201 Physiology (8) cellula 
Lecture (6 hours), laboratory (6 hours), conference (2 hours): a grad 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisile 104, pio 
ate students: Anatomy 201 or equivalent, Biological Sciences urre dy) 
chemistry 201 or 221-22 (Biochemistry 222 may be taken COME oti 
or consent of Chairman of Department. Nonmedical students ke start ? 
that the first meeting of the course occurs one week before 
University campus classes. (Spring—day ) nson 
"eph 
8221 Seminar (1) oe : 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present ye to * 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. E germ 
announced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French 
(Fall and spring) 
* Required for medical students fe 
t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. uivalen! d 
t Required for medical students; open to graduate students, Physiology 201 Of " 


requisite to all other courses in Physiology. 
$ Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 


PHYSIOLOGY 69 


251 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con- 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) 

253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) C. Tidball 
Conference 1 hour a week. Emphasis on acid-base and fluid-balance 
Physiology and their relation to clinical problems. (Fall) 

P) . - 3 

255 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) Caceres 
Offered jointly by Department of Physiology and the Public Health 
Service Instrumentation Field Station. Cardiac electrical activity, means 
used to record it, application of these principles to diagnosis of cardiac 
disease. (Fall) 

2 ; ; a . 

257 Evaluation of Medical Literature (1) Stephenson 
Conference 1 hour à week. Provides the medical student with criteria 
for analyzing published medical and scientific reports. (Fall) 

259 Introduction to Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Basic theory of electron 
microscopy and its application to biological investigative studies. Limited 
Tegistration. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Staff 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Physiological approach to such 
Clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 


titis, and others, (Not offered 1968-69) 
? : ; 

262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) E. Tidball 
Lecture Or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of cardiovascular 
Physiology àt an advanced level. (Not offered 1968-69) 

263 Endocrine Physiology (2) Mortimore 
Lecture Or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiology underlying 


Clinica] derangements involving abnormal endocrine function. (Not 
Offered 1968-69) 


2 , ds 

64 Introduction to Experimental Medicine (2) Laster 
Lecture 9r conference 2 hours a week. Recent research contributions to 
a better understanding of medicine. (Fall) 

2 - : 

65 Pathophysiology of Liver Disease (2) H. Zimmerman 


(igchemical and physiological alterations in hepatic derangements. 
70-71 and every third year: fall) 


27 A 
l Electronic Instrumentation (3) Chowdhury 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fundamentals of electronics 
nd their application to the measurement of physiological phenomena. 
(19g site: Mathematics 22; Physics 1, 2; and consent of instructor. 

i 9-70 and alternate years: fall) 

28] E " t ` 
Xperimental Gastrointestinal Physiology (5) C. Tidball 

Juniors o 


r seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine. 


(Spring) 
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ms ; : -assidY 

282 Experimental Cellular Physiology (5) Cass 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine. 
(Spring) 

p. Tidball 


283 Experimental Neuroendocrinology (5) 
(Formerly Experimental Neurophysiology) 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine. 
(Spring) 


;dhurY 
284 Experimental Biophysics (5) Chowdhu 


2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine. 


(Spring) 
r nson 
285 Experimental Hematology (5) Joh j 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (Spring 


staff 
*295 Research (arr.) afl 
, " ‘ " maw” 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approx! (Fall 
4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour credit. 
and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i exami 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera ranged 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—45 
summer 1968) 

staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1968 ) 


„redit 
ed for cred 


Psychiatry: E 


Professors Leon Yochelson (Chairman), J.E. Rankin : perma’ 
Clinical Professors D.C. Cameron, D.M. Bullard, T.D. Noble, — 
Morris Kleinerman, M. deG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, Samue? ef, 
(Criminal Behavior), D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal Aspects), Leon Fer 
Gray, Paul Chodoff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, Stanley Yolles . SL. 
Associate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, M.L. Adland, Anna (clinical 
Werkman, I.H. Kaiser, C.T. Bever, David Eden, Margaret Mercer New 
Psychology), S.1. Szara (Psychopharmacology), Hans Weil-Malher poiras" 
rochemistry), Harold Weiner (Experimental Psychology), Gs ' Fleming: M 
(Neurophysiology and Neuropharmacology), J.G. Rubin, ES. b pr^ 
seph Abrahams, R.M. Greenberg, W.D. Kehne, R.W. Gans, ibian, Jac 
mond, J.L. Sheridan, D.W. Harris, E.I. Kushner, J.H. Ya 
Durell, John Kafka , M. Cole 
Assistant Professors Helen Pearcy (Social Work), H.M. Grigorian, ^" 
man 


* Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
t Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68 
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Assistant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, J.B. Chassan (Biostatistics), 
IA. Rogers, J.A. Farrell, H.B. Lehrman, N.C. Rintz. LJ Duhl, F.G. Hil- 
kert, J.T, English, Susannah Gourevitch (Psychology), I.D. Milowe, I.H. 
Marill, W.C. Johnson, R.A. Frank, Leslie Schaffer, A.H. Kiracofe, Jr., T.M. 
lackenzie. R.N. Butler, J.H. Menetrez, Christine Kehne, M.A. Woodbury, 
TL Young, Jr., Bertram Brown, J.H. Bouma, B.L. Burris, W.J. Stockton, 
Spencer Gordon, Jr., Marjorie Creelman (Psychophysiology), C.C.H. Cul- 
lander, V.J. D’Andrea, D.A. Lanham, J.T. Quattlebaum, T.D. Reynolds 
*Perimental), W.L. Taylor (Experimental Psychology), D.L. Tippett, Ar- 
chibald Ward, Jr. (Sociology), P.S. Weisberg, W.G. Tompkins, Frances 

omas (Social Work), Seymour Rabinowitz, D.S. Sprague, Roger Peele, 
p ~ Auster, Gertrude Cotts, Brian Crowley, Margaret Garrett, H.A. Green- 
ES H.A. Hoffman, Julius Hoffman, R.A. McElroy, B.P. McKaig, J.M. 


Clinical Instruc 
€gler 
pecia] Lecturers W.E. B 


‘tors W.E. Christopher, Jr., W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, G.D. 
arton, Reza Arasteh 


*301 Psychiatry in the Practice of Medicine (4) L. Yochelson and Staff 


Normal personality development, psychopathology, psychosomatic dis- 
turbances, medical interviewing. Descriptions and clinical demonstra- 
tions of Psychoneuroses, character disorders with presentation of their 
Causes, courses, and treatment. (Spring) 
* “Es " 
302 Clinical Clerkship (5) Rankin and Staff 
Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients and inpatients 
at University and St. Elizabeths hospitals; case conferences, seminars on 


PSychiatric referral, "psychiatric" drugs, community resources, Psychiatry 
in general practice stressed. (Fall and spring) 

382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) Waldrop 
Clinica] Care of patients hospitalized for emotional and mental disturb- 
ances, 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 
(Spring) 

3 , r 

83 Psy chiatric Day-care (10) Gus 

Participation in program of psychiatric rehabilitation directed toward 
return Of patient to productivity in his community. 2 juniors or seniors, 
“Week elective Periods. V.A. Mental Hygiene Clinic. (Spring) 

3 2 . 

V4 Geriatric Psychiatry (5) Waldrop 


Care and rehabilit 


ative efforts with elderly inpatients with psychiatric and 
Other inca 


h Pacities, 1 junior or senior: 4-week elective periods, St. Eliza- 
eths Hosp, (Spring) 
85 " ` 
Schizophrenic Reactions (5) Bullard 
~ SYchotherapy and ward management of schizophrenic patients. 2 jun- 
lors Or se 


e niors; 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md. 
(Spring) 


x. im 


* 
*Quireq 
f r 
or Medica} Students 
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386 Psychiatric Research (5) wale 
Research programs involving clinical and experimental investigations "7 
human behavior. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Eliza 
beths Hosp. (Spring) 

Rankin 


387 Clinical Psychiatry (5) 
Care of inpatients and outpatients; 
group psychotherapies, somatic therapies. 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


| ug Ys d 
diagnostic evaluations; individual i 
| junior or senior; 4-week € 


Meyersburs 


factors influencing 
rs or senio" 


388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) 
Research into social, anthropological, psychological 
long-term care of patients with chronic diseases. 2 junio 
8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


n 

390 Research: Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal Behavior(5) S. Y oc 
Social, anthropological, psychological factors producing criminal wx 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. (Spring 

s. Yochelso? 


391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry (10) s on 
Si 


ation; empha 


Comatotypy, genetics, encephalography, sensory depriv Hos" 
the criminal. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths 
(Spring) 
ree hn. A eron 
392 Administrative Psychiatry (10) c 
Apprenticeship to administrator of large public mental hospital. St. 
beths Hosp. (Spring) 
$ 
" dà. ‘ aham 
394 Marital-Premarital Counseling (2) Abr 
Counseling techniques for the physician. 16 juniors. (Fall) 
: kins 
395 Psychotherapy (2) Frank, Tomp 
(Fall) 


Supervision of outpatient psychotherapy. 4 juniors. : 
e 


Bev 
Drummond, in 


gps 
actice of medicine 


396 Psychiatry in the Medical Specialties (2) 
Common psychiatric problems in general pr 


surgical specialties. 16 juniors. (Fall) 3l 
Mat 
397 Introduction to Psychoanalytic Thought (1) 
Basic course in Freudian theory. 8 juniors. (Fall) 
Radiology* —_— 
Professor W.W. Stanbro (Chairman) n 
Associate Professors C.F. Murphy, W.J. Nelson RF Dobbins: Joh 


Associate Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, J.M. LoPresti, 
Maier, R.M. Caulk, L.C. Hamilton, C.W. Boyer, Jr. ton, 
Assistant Professors W.B. McAvoy, Richard Granke, L.W. Stan 
Rung Fu 


wher 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1967-68. 
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Assistant Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S.R. Bersack, H.L. Berman, 
J.T. Brennan, A.C. Wyman, D.B. Sodee (Nuclear Medicine), Bela Gondos, 
J.B. Johnston, Jr, (Radiobiology), Marion Faris, H.M. Hagen 
‘nical Instructors George Tievsky, U.V. Wilcox II, C.M. Weber, Zeki Erim, 
M.A. Thomas, Michael Vermess, G.A. Solack, James Burwell 


*301 Radiology (1) Staff 


X-ray production, methods of examination, normal and pathological 
X-ray findings of the various body systems, special studies, introduction 
to radiation therapy and radioisotopes. (Fall) 


380 Radiology (5) Murphy 
Each student works with. all department physicians sequentially, Daily 
film conferences. Each student discusses one diagnostic subject in depth, 
using films from the teaching file. All attend scheduled department con- 
ferences, 1 junior and 5 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(Spring) 


381 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology (5) +Schumacher 
Observation in fluoroscopic procedures and participation in film reading 


Sessions; observation of techniques and rationale of radiation therapy. 
2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
(Spring) 

382 General Radiology (5) tMiller 


Participation with the radiologist in diagnosis and therapy. Study in depth 
of approved subject. Room and board furnished. 1 junior or senior; 


4-week elective periods. V.A, Center, Martinsburg, W. Va. (Spring) 

Su 

geryg 
NS 

Pers Brian Blades (Chairman), C.T. Klopp (Cancer), G.S. Letterman 
Clinic. ro P.C. Adkins (Associate Chairman) 

Ir, ""Ofessors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G.A. Higgins, 
oci y x 
dolph, p refesrors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, N.P.D. Smyth, J.G. Ran- 


Associate Cir ev, Jr., Don Wenger Y s à 

Xine § nical Professors J.R. Thistlethwaite, D.C. Wherry, E.A. Gould, 

Assista Schurter, S.G. Mead (Oral), C.W. Hughes : 

Professors PB, Shorb, Jr., N.T. Tsangaris, Allan Hall, J.R. Lilly, 

CClenathan e 

shishian tinical Professors L.B. Burk, Jr. William Ferguson, J.M. Ke- 

randt, J 1 Weinstein, Isabella Harrison, J.T. Estes, Ernst Bremer, F.B. 

Fernando Y. Canter, J.B. Harrell, N.H. Isaacson, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, 
»acasa (Oral), M.W. Wolcott, T.M. Wright, Yeong-Cheol Koh 


T Medical students, 
$ s œr is connect, d , ic 

$ X oiana. ed with the Washington Hospital C enter 

Stag of | strug nected with the V.A. € enter, Martinsburg, W. Va 

ction for the academic year 1967-68, 
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Instructors W.P. Tunell, R.P. Altman, W.B. Berry, C.W. Wesselhoeft, Jr. 


Clinical Instructors C.D. Briggs, J.F. Conlon (Oral), Leon Gerber, B.G. Brown: 


J.H. Sager, Gerald Inguagiato, J.E. Peterson, Charles Rickerich, J.R. "n 

Clelland, R.D. Shapiro (Oral), G.E. White, Sheldon Holen (Periodontics), C* 
Silva 

Special Lecturer D.F. Lynch 
*301 Lectures in Surgery (4) staff 
*302 Major Clinical Situations (Surgery) (3) suff 
Lectures and demonstrations in surgical diagnosis and treatment. 
staff 


*303 Clinical Clerkship I (10) 


Twelve weeks at University, V.A., D.C. General hospitals, and washing” 


ton Hospital Center. 


“er aff 
*304 Clinical Clerkship II (5) 3 
Extension of Clinical Clerkship I. 
pde taff 
*305 Emergency Room and Warwick Clinic (5) " 
vine 
380 General Surgery I (5) " sen- 
Participation in general care of surgical patients; assigned reading. l 
ior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
une 
381 General Surgery II (5) McC pr 
Participation in general care of surgical patients, assigned reading, t. elec 
mental surgery for pancreatic disease. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-wee 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
. JopP 
382 Head and Neck Surgery (5) , p? 
á , ical 
Study of new patients and follow-up of treated cases, minor "€— jng 
cedures, observation of operating room procedures; assigned ing) 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spr 
: ^s, Adkins 
383 Thoracic Surgery Research (5) Blades, a jur 
Basic principles of research in thoracic surgery; assigned pru 
iors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring 
Glew 
385 Experimental Surgery I (10) ing, & 
Participating in existing surgical research projects, assigned read! riods- 
perimental operative procedures. 2 juniors; 8-week elective 
Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spring) t 
: n 
t pierp? 
386 Experimental Surgery II (5 or 10) riment 
Participation in surgical research projects, assigned reading, -— period: 
operative procedures, 3 juniors or seniors; 4- or 8-week electiv 
Univ. Cancer Clinic (Spring) ite 
$ hwa! 
387 General Surgery (5) Thistle die 
; n $ ; stic 
Supplemental clerkship experience in surgery rounds, diagno” ere 


operational experience, preoperative and postoperative Care; 


* Required for medical students. 
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and seminars. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. 


Hosp. (Spring) 
389 Plastic Surgery (5) Letterman 
Basic aspects of plastic and reconstructive surgery; collateral reading. 
l junior or senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
390 General Surgery (5) Gould 


Assignment to individual surgeon for rounds, diagnostic studies, operative 
Procedures; conferences and seminars; radiologic and pathologic follow- 
up; assigned reading. 2 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center (Spring) 


391 General Surgery (5) Higgins 
Participation in total care program of surgical patients; daily rounds, 
Conferences, seminars. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
(Spring) 


393 General Surgery (10) ns 


Surgical care program in a community hospital; emergency room service, 
including major trauma; pediatric surgery. 4 juniors or seniors; 8-week 
elective periods, Fairfax Hosp. (Spring) 


394 Pediatrie Surgery (5) Randolph 
Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for infants 
and children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
neoplasms. Diagnostic studies, preoperative and postoperative care, 
Operating room procedures, 3 juniors or seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
Children's Hosp. (Spring) 


395 k : : 

95 Experimental Surgery III (2) Glew 
Participation in existing surgical research projects, assigned reading, ex- 
Perimental operative procedures. 2 juniors. Univ. Cancer Clinic (Fall) 

396 & ^ - 1 
6 Experimental Surgery IV (2) Pierpont 
Participation in surgical] research projects, assigned reading, experimental 
Operative procedures, 4 juniors. Univ. Cancer Clinic (Fall) 
399 Di n 
9 Disaster Medicine (1) Pierpont 


L hip 1 ; : 

on and demonstrations showing management of mass casualties 
* pae from natural and unusual causes, including the effects of bio- 
SIC warfare and nuclear explosions. (Fall) 


inica] eve Culbertson (Chairman) 


Soci, > EMO E.E. Ferguson 
; i 
Assist ical Professors W.D. Jarman, F.T. Reuter 


linical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R. MacDonald, H.A. Gold- 


9f Inst 
X 
uction for the academic year 1967-68. 


"> E 
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Clinical Instructors H.D. Wolff, Jr., H.P. Dorman, W.D. Oldham, John Ke- 
nealy, F.P. Chiaramonte, Gyorgy Dudas-Gyorki, H.J. Klapproth, R.C. 
Rhame, R.E. Ware, W.L. Banfield, I.S. Young 


*301 Urology (1) Culbertson and Staff 


Covers entire field of urology including diagnosis, treatment, and morbid 
pathology. 

— i P. 

380 Clinical Urology I (5) m 

an 


Instruction in outpatient and diagnostic urology, including cystoscopy. ; 
radiographic procedures, 1 junior or senior; 4-week elective perm" 
Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


| 381 Clinical Urology HI (5) Culbertson 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis a 
a A 

treatment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and a 

collateral reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week elec 


| periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring ) 

i. " ` artson 

| 382 Clinical Urology III (5) Culbert 
: E ; is an 
| Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis E 
I treatment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, : 

| lateral reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week elective per 

V.A. Hospital (Spring) 


* Required for medical students. 


P d 


THE UNIVERSITY 


H y 3 
ISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


THE GEORGE 
làn College 
Changed in 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
ington Up 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
name it LATO Ht, The debt of the University to George W ashington whose 
G ears is an intangible one. 

forge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
hó S ^is establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Parts o "d While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
Ocal Prej > country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
às the cca and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
ho E Wap of republican government. To further the materialization of his 

, ashington left 


“tow a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
the andl € endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
that istrict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 


80Vernme 


o nt should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
Ngress nev 


Out o exhi "f extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
ully perm and Washington's bequest became worthless. ; 
Missionary nscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
and layme urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
istrict o red a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
ther Rice olumbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
Bress for v. they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Con- 
a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
Safeguard E: was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
. € College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 
Shajj in, ous denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
mittan, Pro, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
Vantages To said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
uring as ote, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
Its activitie " matre time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
betwee *5 Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
* present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
enue somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
ersity were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 
The Medical School group still remains there. 


tildin ~e 
Fit Of the Uni, 
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During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue: 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices am 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interes! 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadia" 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and. Ric 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the 
National University he had hoped to see established. ; ARI 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of S 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; P. 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the sche 


p ; k , : . nt an 

of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Govern o 
, . h - pui > College 

Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the Col sci 


General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sess i 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govern 
by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an eX © 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


E. ieget r 4 < "joe Jnivers!" 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of k^ pe 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination BOM Society 

al : 2 


partment of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemic cil 0? 

The School of Medicine has had continuous approval by the are 
Medical Education of the American Medical Association and the Associat og. 
American Medical Colleges. The degree of the School of Medicine is T 
nized by all State Examining Boards. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1967-68 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 

James Matlack Mitchell, A.M., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., A.B., Assistant Secretary E 


*Edgar Robey Baker, A.B. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. : 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L- 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

*Donald C. Cook, A.B., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M. 

*Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Sc.D. 

Harry F. Duncan 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


T Hartman Elliott, A.M.. Ed.D., LL.D., President of the L niversity, 
€X officio 

Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B.. LI .D 

E Katharine Graham, A.B. D., LL.D 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., ] 

Ee A.B., LLS LL.D.. LHD. D.C.I „ D.D.. HH.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LI 3c» Sc.D., D.C.L. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B.. LI .M., LL.D. 

Lewellyn A. Jennings 

Javid Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., A.B., LL.D 

"ranklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 

*remiah Milbank, Jr. A.B., M.B.A. 

Jodfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
*Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., A.B. 


oane Dillon Ripley I1, Ph.D., I. H.D., Sc.D. 


"rleton D. Smith 


"John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Vatson W. Wise, Ph.B. 
,Mephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B. 


"ugene M. Zuckert, A.B., LL.B., LI D., Sc.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D.. Chairman Emeritus 
„arles Carrol] Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 


lysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, LL.D., 
Sc.D., L.H.D, 

Alfreq Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

“enjamin N 


"Mney Wi 


FFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1967-68 
THE UNIVERSITY 
"làrtman Elliott, A.M.. Ed.D., LL.D., President 
am p 


J he 
; / A., Executive Assistant to t 
p, arkhurst Smith, Jr., A.B., M.B.A., 

„~“ l'esiden; Shit 
aud Max Farrington A.M., Assistant to the President for Special Proje 


Nomin, 
Minateg by the Alumni 
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Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs i 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Vice President and Assistant 
Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller; Director of the Budget 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract Research 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B., Assistant Treasurer; Director, 
of Student Financial Aid 
John Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Business Manager 
Warren Gould, A.M., Vice President for Resources 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced P 
Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Director of Student Services; Director of Vetera 
Education 


ffict 


olicy Studies 


pome -i 


Curtis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Services 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics h 
Nelson Mead Head, B.S., Administrator of the Office of Sponsored Resear? 
Frederick Russell Houser, A.M., Registrar 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Litt.D., University Marshal 

Margaret Nolte, Ph.D., Dean of Women 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 

Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Women's Athletics nts 
William Alexander Riddell Walker, A.M., Adviser to International Student 
Donald Winkler, A.B., M.S., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., A.M., Director of Libraries 

Donald Young, A.M., Dean of Men 
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John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center ter for 

Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Cerajinics 
Postgraduate Education; Medical Director, University Hospital an er, for 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center 
Administration and Planning 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the 
for Student and Curricular Affairs ital and 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hosp 

Clinics 


(4 
Medical Ce" 
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D Faculty and Staff of Instruction * 


EMERITI 


Err 
ett i i ; i i 
AB Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
Sa - 1916, University of Missouri; M.D, 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
Y Ford Anderson, P 


MD. io. rofessor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology 
alph L^ University of Cincinnati 
M.D pes ory Beachley, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Public Health Practice 
Walter 20, The George Washington University; Dr.P.H. 1926, University of Georgia 
M.D Andrew Bloedorn, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
Universit” Creighton University; A.B. 1915, A.M. 1916, Sc.D. 1948, The George Washington 
aniel Lek 
Mp ERAY Borden, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
Roger M 73 S. in Med, 1916, A.M. 1917, Sc.D. 1958, The George Washington University 
Bs. ie ason Choisser, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
Ronald Fx University of ¢ hicago; M.D. 1917, Rush Medical College 
MD, wore Cox, Professor Emeritus of Ophthalmology 
enry L ~> "t George Washington University; A.B. 1928, Johns Hopkins University 
Cology uran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
AB. 1916 


aul Fred » Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
M.D, erick Dickens, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
niversity of Nashville 
don Jenkins, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
hester -» University of Maryland 
92> fessor Emeritus of Physiology 
Edwara ^ "S 1925, Ph.D 1930, University of Iowa 
WIS ote ` s me v : ^ 
M.D, 19 IS, Profe ssor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
Testo * "e George Washington University 
n Alex; | 
BS. 1913 Xander McLe 


"ome ndon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
e 


“rest College; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 


- offett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
Wersity of Richmond; M.D. 1915, University of Maryland 


Of Instruction listed here and at the head of each department is for the 
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Margaret Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics in Res! 
dence 
A.B. 1922, M.D. 1925, The George Washington University 

George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and G ynecolog 
A.B. 1918, M.D. 1922, The George Washington University 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 
B.S. 1916, Ph.D. 1923, University of Chicago 

Frederick A. Reuter, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
M.D. 1916, The George Washington University | y 

J d "Jl 108) 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalm¢ 
M.D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 

Thomas Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
B.S. in Med., M.D. 1920, The George Washington University 

Charles Stanley White, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
M.D. 1898, Sc.D. 1946, The George Washington University 


ACTIVE 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 


Kristoff Abraham, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
M.D. 1952, Budapest University, Hungary 
Joseph Abrahams, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1939, Emory University 
Herbert Abramson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1924, A.M. 1925, M.D. 1935, The George Washington University 
John Pletch Adams, Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D. 1945, Washington University 
Edward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 
Paul Charles Adkins, Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 
Marvin Leon Adland, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1943, University of Chicago 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology University 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke © 
Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1942, University of Torino, Italy 
Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University | 
à h “agè »cthesiologY 
Solomon Naphtali Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ane sthesiolot 
A.B. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University at Beirut, Lebanon licine 
Henry Clifford Alexander, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Mec 
M.D. 1949, Duke University 
Theodore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 


Frank Duane Allan, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 


* - . TT . ) 44 
Melvin Gustavus Alper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmolog) 
A.B. 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 


Louis Katz Alpert, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, 


the Brain 


Yale University 
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Sey z : 
*ymour Alpert, Professor of Anesthesiology 
A.B. 1939, ( Olumbia University; M.D. 1943, Downstate Medical Center, State L niversity of 
ew York 
Roy Pata 
9y Peter Altman, Instructor in Surgery 


A.B 1955. ( olgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; M.D. 1961, New York 
Medica] College 


Alice Altstatt. 
A.B. 1949. 
James Fr 


Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
Bryn Mawr ( ollege; A.M. 1952, M.D. 1956, Vanderbilt University 


ancis Ambury, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


S 1937, Fordham University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 
Harvey Hirsch Ammerman, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1939, M.D, 1943, The George W ashington University 
Mthur lames Anderson. € linical Instruc tor in Medicine 
R E : 1961, The George W ashington University À t 
dr Harper Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
n 46, Duke University 


French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Wil 1958, M.D. 1963. Harvard University; A.M. 1960, Cambridge University, England 

L ie " X 2 r . b 

liam Staton Anderson, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


- 1927 Duke University; M.D 1931, Johns Hopkins University 


27, 


John Lawre 


AB nce Angel, Professorial Lecturer in A natomy and Anthropology 


1942, Harvard University 
AB ip Appel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
f: 
R 1953, M.D, 1957, New York University 
Onald Alan 


Apter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
, 1958, The Geor 


" ge Washington University 
ĉza Arasteh, c 


Pecial Lecturer in Psychiatry 


Irwi » 1948, A.M, 1950, University of Tehran, Iran; Ph.D. 1953, Louisiana State University 
n i ; ag : m 
A p ordam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
-B. 1948 


Tal » New York l niversity; M.D. 1954, New York Medical College 
» Ste . . vig Am "ws Den 
elm Stewart Artenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
51 


: Town University: M.D, 1955, Tufts University 
elde à 
MI : € Aune 


^ » Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
» St 


ate University of New York, Downstate Medical Center 


AB, 1955 „Ster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Ja »^ Yeshiva University; M.D. 1956, New York University 
mes Albert : rg : : dne dione 
Es we Austin, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


illi Diversity of Southern € alifornia; M.D. 1956, The George Washington University 
llliam Ro 


BS. 1957 Ss Ayers, Research Instructor in Medicine 
Sil .* MD. 1961, Georgetown University 
*5 Babin, J i vi 
M.D. 1951 r., Assistant C linical Professor of Medicine 
Frank S ~>» Louisiana State University 
olomo 


B.S. 1928 M n Bacon, A ssociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ames Mi +B 1930, M.D 1931, University of Minnesota 
ichael n. . ; 2 

BS, 1 Chae Bacos, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Robert a awais Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1953, Duke University 


Emil Badwe 


S. 1955 p Y, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Alfreg a. anklin and Marshall € ollege; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 
aer TO "A 39 
A.B. 194; ' Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
William e ED State University; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
M.D issdridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
k * George Washington University 


ac S; í 
Sidney Ra; 4 i " " 
Bs, 1952) Bailey, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Microbiology) 
ampton Institute; M.S. 1960, Howard University 
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John Martyn Bailey, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wales 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, The George Washington University 
William George Ballinger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
A.B. 1948, Ohio State University; M.D. 1952, Western Reserve University 
Giuseppe Balsamo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine 
habilitation 
Laurea in Medicinae Chirurgia 1952, University of Rome, Italy 


William Landon Banfield, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
A.B. 1954, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, The George Washington University 
Samuel Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epide 


and Environmental Health 
B.S. 1955, M.P.H. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1966, University of 
California, Los Angeles 
Lewellys Franklin Barker, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 


Ann Birnbaum Barnet, Instructor in Neurology 
A.B. 1951, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 
Solomon Efrem Barr, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1951, M.D. 1954, The George Washington University 
Andre Barrabini, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1953, University of Paris, France 
John William Barrett, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1958, The George Washington University 
Robert Henry Barter, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1940, University of Wisconsin 
Walter Earl Barton, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Illinois 
Ronald George Basalyga, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1960, Canisius College; M.D. 1964, University of Rochester 
Emil Herbert Bauersfeld, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1932, M.D. 1935, The George Washington University ts) 
David Lionel Bazelon, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Socio-legal Aspe 
B.S. in Law 1931, Northwestern University; LL.D. 1966, Colby College 
Mary Loretto Coleman Bazelon, Instructor in Neurology o0, The G 
M.D. 1960, 


A.B. 1949, University of Chicago; A.M. 1957, Johns Hopkins University; 
Washington University 


Kenneth Louis Becker, Assistant Professor of Medicine 1963, U 
A.B. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1?» 
sity of Minnesota 

Virginia Patterson Beelar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1933, M.D. 1936, University of Oregon 

Samuel Michael Belinsky, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
A.B. 1955, University of Bridgeport; M.D. 1959, The George Washington 


Robert Reid Belton, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1944, Willamette University; M.D. 1948, The George Washington Univer 
University of Zurich, Switzerland 

Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1935, Wellesley College; M.D. 1939, New York University 


and Re 


miology 


ors? 


nivel 


y 
Gynecology 
University 
982, 


sity; MD: 4 


p T > 4 i ; ; ; J 4 1 D 
Maria Henke Benzinger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthe solo any 
M.D. 1941, University of Innsbruck, Austria; M.D. 1942, University of Berlin, 


Roger Bergstrom, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1952, The George Washington University 
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Nn. 
yt. Kip Berler, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
R "ai 1955, M.D. 1958, € ornell University 
ert William Berliner, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Renal Disease) 
"5. 1936, Yale University; M.D. 1939, Columbia University 
ar x : Pay : : 
Ty Louis Berman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
Sid ^ 1937, Bradley University; M.B. 1932, M.D. 1933, Northwestern University 
i , ue. j : 
ney Berman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
T S. 1928, M.D. 1932 
illig : adr 
m Barton Berry, Instructor in Surgery 
">. 1957, University of Oklahoma; M.D. 1960, Baylor University 
0 3 b E É a 
“rg Rodney Bersack, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
„>. 1931, City College, New York; M.D. 1935, New York University 
ri » : iia h 
Sopher Theodore Bever, A ssociate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
~ + 1940, M.D 1943, Harvard University 
is RR; . dim : af 
M Henry Biben, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
E Me 1949, Hahnemann Medical € ollege 
Milie Ann: bell å =p ; >» ds 
B avelle Black, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
>. 1942, M p, 1945, 


Codore Fisher BI 
S. 1952 


» Georgetown University 


The George W ashington University 


n » Roanoke ¢ 
làn BJ. LUN r , 
" Blades. Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
» University of Kansas; M.D. 1932, W ashington University 
lanchette, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Diversity Queens College, New York; M.S 1959, New York University; Ph.D. 1965, € 


0 r 
© Morris Blumbe 


ollege; M.D. 1956, The George W ashington University 


rg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 


193 
Lester g 0, M.D 1933, Emory University 
AB. ivan Blumenthal, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
innesota M.D. 1941, The George Washington University; M.S. in Med. 1945, University of 
orman K 


F 


M.D, 1957, Bohrer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


rank Jose ph 


A.B, 1955, 


he George Washington University 


Borsody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


he George Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of V 


irginia 


John Hen 


ry Bouma, Assist 


ant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


B. 1948, p 


: 1949, M.B. 1952, M.D. 1953, University of Minnesota 


$1. M Oyer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
~» Muhlenberg ( ollege; M.D. 1955, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


Tady j i 
ady, Jr, Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the Brain 
reder: » Harvard University 


‘ 2, M » Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Arthur bv M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 
BS. 1943 Mour Brecher, 4 ssistant Professor of Bic chemistry 
TNst Br "lY College, New 
em Pe? i s 
D, 1949.77 Assistant C linical Professor of Surgery 
Diversity of Marburg, Germany 


ey ^nn: , "22.2 
Mo rennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
mes Th Eo TD, The George Washington University 


an, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


» University of Illinois 


ke, Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 

nder Br | ennsylvania; M.D. 1936, University of Chicago 
es r es . 

Bs, 1948, x Slow, Associate Professor of Pathology 


| M.S, n 
' MD. 1953, University of Chicago 


York; Ph.D, 1956, University of California, Los Angeles 
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ackwelder, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


olumbia 
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Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, Johns Hopkins University 
Alice Brigham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1936, M.D. 1941, University of Michigan 
Albert Seymour Bright, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1935, M.D. 1938, The George Washington University 
Alfred Brigulio, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1936, The George Washington University 
Warren Daniel Brill, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S., M.D. 1944, University of Maryland 
Bernard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
Arnold Gene Brody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1960, University of Illinois 


Bertram Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1952, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1956, Cornell University; M.P.H. 1960, Harvard Un 


Brooks Gideon Brown, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
M.D. 1939, The George Washington University 

Crawford Southwell Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
A.B. 1946, Kenyon College; M.D. 1948, University of Michigan 

Halla Brown, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1939, Johns Hopkins University 

Raymond Nathan Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anatomy 
M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 

Thomas McPherson Brown, Eugene Meyer Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1929, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 

George Cumming Buchanan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B, 1943, Duke University; M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 

Dexter Means Bullard, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Ph.B. 1920, Yale University; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 

Lloyd Byron Burk, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B, 1938, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 

Edward Robert Burns, Research Instructor in Experimental Pathology. cesity 
A.B. 1961, Hartwick College; M.S. 1963, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1967, Tulane 
of Louisiana 

William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes M.D. 1960 
A.B. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; A 
University of Texas 

Boyd Lee Burris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1952, University of Tennessee 


iversitY 


James Burwell, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
A.B. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


Stewart William Bush, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, Massachusetts State College; M.D. 1946, Johns Hopkins University 


Robert Neil Butler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1949, M.D. 1953, Columbia University 


Cesar Augusto Caceres, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, Georgetown University 


Paul Calabrisi, Alumni Professor of Anatomy jversit' 
A.B. 1931, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1940, The George W 


Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1955, Cambridge University, England 


ashington Un 


Juan Calatayud, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1952, University of Valencia, Spain 
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ale Corbin ¢ ameron, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


] A.B, 1933, M.D, 1936, University of Nebraska: M.P.H 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
zome Wolf Canter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
D h «D, 1955, T he George Washington University 

avid Roland Carlson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Ch S. 1953, Drake University; M.D. 1960, The George Washington University 

é ^c >. H s ene 9 e m ° . 

Mies Patrick Henry Carroll, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

:B. 1952 ! 


» Boston College; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 


Marie : 
arie Mullaney Cassidy, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Ri >- (General) 1957, B.S (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
hard Bernard Castell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; University 
Physicia 


A.B a ; 
: 1932, M.D 1935, The George Washington University 


Caulk, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
4, University of Kansas 


M.D "axson Chalfant, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
oh : 1934, Hahnemann Medical College 
n Loomis Ch 


i amberlain III, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
- 1953 


St College; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 


hao ' " 
B n Hung Chan, Instructor in Medicine (Metabolic Research) 
™-A. 1955, M.D. 1962, 


» Amher 


Or h University of the East, Philippines 

Othe; ack ` 1 m.s s * 

MD y Beckh ( hapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Ted 945, Leopold-Franzens University, Austria 
er ` . > , 

A, ¢ Dunbar Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
T 3, Syracuse University; M.D., C.M 1938, McGill University, Canada 
E90 To Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

I: 2, € Ollege of William and Mary; M.D. 1945, Medical € ollege of Virginia 
cob Be 
S, 


B ard Chassan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Biostatistics) 
ranci ~~» City c Ollege, New York; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1958, The George Washington University 
Cis P; ae oon ; s 
A.B, T Chiaramonte, ¢ linical Instructor in l rology 


niversity Olgate University; M.P.H. 1954, Columbia University; M.D. 1958, Georgetown 


»» » Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
BS. 1956 p Chowdhury, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
Diversity p versity of Calcutta, India; M.S 1961, University of Montana; Ph.D. 1965, State 
J of New York at Buffalo 
5. 1954 n Istensen, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
William E j,, "Am Young University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
B.s “dward Christopher, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


,. 195 ` 
Gray Sc avidson College; A.M. 1957, East Tennessee State University; M.D. 1961, Bowman 
Y; .. Ol of Medicine 
ang-Min C cine 
Bs, 19595. hu, Assistant Research Professor of Mic robiology 
> "Diversity of Washington; M.S, 1964, Ph.D. 1967, The George W ashington University 


trancis © 
5 Chucke i | 
MD. | Ucker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
5 Marquette University 


BS. 19, Wu Chung, Special Lecturer on Radioisotopes 
» 1950, Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 


^ hurch, Associate Research Professor of Anatomy 
s ir 


| Binia University; D.D.S, 1944, University of Maryland; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 

George Washington University 

: illiam Clark 

chemistry) lark, Jr., 
„B, 1943 " 


Ad Eugene 


Associate Research Professor of Medicine (Bio- 


» Coll , 
ege of Wooster; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
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Hugh Gambel Clark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1930, Howard Payne College; M.D. 1934, University of Texas 
Ronald Grey Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and I 
A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, The George Washingt 
James McClay Close, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1951, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 
Charles Seymour Coakley, Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1937, The George Washington University 
George Joel Cohen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1950, The George Washington University 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Associate Professor of Pharmacology -— 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; A.M. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, The George Wa 
ington University 
Allan Bertram Coleman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 


Roy Melvin Coleman, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1952, Harvard University, M.D. 1959, University of Rochester 


Peter Diacoumis Comanduras, Special Lecturer on Gastroenterology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Tufts University; M.S. (Med.) 1938, University of Pennsylvania 
Joseph Francis Conlon, Clinical Instructor in Oral Surgery 
D.D.S. 1934, Georgetown University 
Steven Joseph Conway, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1955, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1959, Georgetown University 
Charles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 
s - — : : "vwnocolog» 
Stewart Dallas Cooley, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy necolo8: 
B.S. 1957, Ohio State University; M.D, 1961, University of Cincinnati 
Charles David Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1948, M.D, 1951, The George Washington University 
William Hurlbert Cooper, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
cology 
A.B. 1946, Western Reserve University; M.D. 1949, The George Washin 
Bernard Robert Cooperman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Me 
A.B, 1946, M.D. 1949, The George Washington University 
Philip Corfman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1950, Oberlin College; M.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Milton Corn, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, Yale University 


Frank Duncan Costenbader, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1925, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1929, University of Virginia 


Gertrude Cotts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1935, Friedrich Wilhelm University, Germany 


Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


A.B. 1939, Georgetown University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
s ; y 
sychiatry (Ps) 


Biology | 
od University 


and Gy" 


gton University 
dicine 


,cho* 
Marjorie Broer Creelman, Assistant Clinical Professor of P 
physiology) 
A.B. 1931, Vassar College; A.M. 1932, Columbia University; Ph.D. 


erve 
1954, Western Re 


University l y 
: LE E er j : ^vneco 08) 
Elizabeth Amanda Crisp, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GYM 
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William Henry Dobbs, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1952, Emory University 
Oscar Irving Dodek, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1956, University of Michigan; M.D, 1956, The George Washington University 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology " 
A.B. 1923, The George Washington University; M.D 1927, Jefferson Medical College of phi 
delphia; A.M. 1931, Western Reserve University 
Charlotte Patricia Donlan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
A.B. 1933, Hunter College; M.D 1937, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Orville Wright Donnelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, The George Washington University 
Hamilton Peacock Dorman, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.S. 1940, Bates College; M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 
Robert LeRoy Dow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
A.B. 1944, M.D. 1948, Cornell University 
Alan McCulloch Drummond, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1934, University of Wisconsin; M.D 1937, Northwestern University 
Cristobal Gabriel Duarte, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1947, Colegio de San Jose, Paraguay; M.D. 1953, National University, Paraguay 
Gyorgy Dudas-Gyorki, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D. 1952, University of Budapest, Hungary 
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Edward Egner Ferguson, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1936, The George Washington University 
William Ferguson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1932, Carson-Newman College; M.D. 1935, University of Tennessee 
Louis Earl Fettig, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 
Richard Lee Fields, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
A.B. 1953, M.D. 1956, Indiana University 
Charles Edward Fierst, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1930, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 
Ben Sion Fine, Associate Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1953, University of Toronto, Canada " 
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Joseph Marshall Friedman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyn- 
ecology 
A.B. 1936, M.D. 1939, The George Washington University 
David Stern Friendly, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
A.B, 1954, Carleton College, M.D. 1958, Columbia University 
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Norman Philip Goldstein, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology . 
A.B. 1941, New York University; A.M. 1942, M.D. 1946, The George Washington University 
Herbert Stanley Golomb, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology tate 
A.B. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, State University of New York, Downs 
Medical Center 
Ervin Alexander Gombos, Associate Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1944, Zrinyi Gymnasium, Hungary; M.D. 1951, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Thomas Alphonse Gonder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, M.D. 1937, Duke University 
Bela Gondos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1926, Peter Pazmany University, Czechoslovakia 
Alden Stanley Gooch, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1951, University of Maine; M.D. 1955, University of Rochester 
Nelson Gates Goodman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1950, M.D. 1954, Johns Hopkins University 
Francis Byron Gordon, Professorial Lecturer on Virology 
B.S. 1927, Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Chicago 


Spencer Gordon, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 
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A.B. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 
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Forest Klaire Harris II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, The George Washington University 
Isabella Harrison, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1934, Vassar College; M.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
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Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Enviro 
mental Health 
A.B. 1933, M.D. 1936, The George Washington University 
Thomas Lees Hartman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1936, Muhlenberg College; A.M. 1938, University of Texas; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Quentin LeRoy Hartwig, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.S. 1951, St. John's University, Minnesota; Ph.D. 1955, University of Notre Dame 
William Herbert Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1952, Wagner College; M.D. 1956, Union College and University 
William Leas Haskell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.S. 1960, University of California, Santa Barbara; M.S, 1963, Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Donald David Haut, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1954, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1958, Temple University 
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George Joseph Hayes, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surge) 
B.S. 1940, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 
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Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
D. 1931, University of Vienna, Austria 
ward Martin Hochberg, Research Instructor in Medicine 
AX B.Aero.Engr. 1957, New York University; M.D. 1961, State University of New York at 
uffalo 


"oy Edward Hoeck, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D, 1937, University of Iowa 
ud Alan Hoffman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Jul; "^ 1958, M.D. 1962, Western Reserve University 
Ulius Hoffman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry 
S 3B. 1941, M.D, 1944, New York University; A.M. 1958, M.M.S. 1962, Ohio State University 
Neldon Holen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) 
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Howe, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
" University of South Dakota; M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
A.B Anne Huene, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
*. unt Holyoke College: M.D. 1959, New York Medical College 
A.B, 195 yall Huffman. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ol h l, Haverford College; M.D. 1955, The George Washington University 
BS. iy Hugh, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Cary il s Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 
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A.B, c Hughes, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
.' “Niversity of Missouri; M.D. 1944, University of Tennessee 
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» Juke University; M.D. 1949, University of Maryland 
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Caroline Jackson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology " 
A.B. 1929, University of California; A.M. 1933, Columbia University; M.D. 1937, Johns Hop! 


University 
Michael John Jackson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1963, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, England 


Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
Marshall Hannis Jacobson, Associate Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1945, M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 


Irwin Sidney Jaffee, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
A.B. 1952, New York University; M.D. 1956, State University of New York 


William James Jaffurs, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology c radelpbi* 
B.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medical College of Philade p 

Ruth Elizabeth Kerr Jakoby, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surg 
A.B. 1949, Barnard College; M.D. 1953, Columbia University 

Frank Skiff Jannotta, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
A.B. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 

William Dabney Jarman, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1927, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 

Frank Joseph Jarsen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1928, M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 

Garth Louray Jarvis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
A.B. 1938, Battle Creek College; M.D. 1943, University of Michigan | g 
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Brian Frank Johnson, Research Instructor in Medicine (Clinical Pharma 
M.B., B.S. 1958, D.C.H. 1959, University of London, England 

Lent Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 

Shirley Alma Johnson, Associate Professor of Physiology 
A.B. 1945, Ph.D. 1949, University of Toronto, Canada 

Thomas Nick Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S, 1949, Michigan State University; 
Michigan 

Warren Charles Johnson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1944, Seattle University; M.D. 1947, St. Louis University 

Joseph Boudinot Johnston, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ra 
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B.S. 1936, Davidson College; M.D. 1940, Tulane University of Louisiana 
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B.S. 1950, University of Wales; Ph.D. 1965, University of London, England 

Charles Wilson Jones, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1935, Johns Hopkins University; M.D, 1939, University of Maryland 

John Kafka, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry ee T 
A.B. 1944, Central YMCA Community College; M.S. 1947, University of Chicago; 
Emory University 


Hans Elmar Kaiser, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Ph.D. 1958, University of Tuebingen, West Germany 

Irwin Howard Kaiser, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1945, Brown University; M.D. 1948, New York Medical College 
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Ri » University of Michigan; M.D. 1934, University of Louisville 
ae Miles Kaufman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
G “8. 1955, M.D, 1958, The George Washington University 
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hee Gordon Kay, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ch "3. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1960, Western Reserve University 
Ae Keck, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
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Morris Kleinerman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1929, City College, New York; M.D. 1933, University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
Philip Alvin Klieger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation 
M.D. 1939, University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, Warwick Professor of Surgery (Cancer) 
A.B. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
Philip Klubes, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Henry Donald Knox, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics " 
A.B. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1957, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Robert Ormiston Knox, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1947, M.D. 1950, The George Washington University » 
Alvin Bernt Clifford Knudson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Mé di 
and Rehabilitation 
B.S. 1937, M.B. 1938, M.D. 1939, University of Minnesota 


Myron Koch, Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
A.B. 1953, Temple University; M.D. 1957, Hahnemann Medical College 


Leonard Kogan, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1957, University of Maryland 


Yeong-Cheol Koh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1949, Seoul National University, Korea 

Edward Ronald Kolvereid, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyn 
B.S. 1956, Ohio University; M.D. 1960, Ohio State University 

Marvin Curtis Korengold, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
D.D.S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 


Herbert Louis Kotz, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1953, M.D. 1956, The George Washington University 
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Norman Clifford Kramer, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, The Citadel; M.S. 1950, M.D. 1954, The George Washington University 


Robert Kramer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1949, Indiana University; M.D. 1956, University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Nicholas Michael Kredich, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1957, Duke University; A.M. 1960, M.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
Scheldon Kress, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
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Morris Edward Krucoff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolary ngolog) 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1942, The George Washington University 
William Kurstin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 
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M.D. 1939, University of Zurich, Switzerland 
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andman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1933, M.D. 1941, The George Washington University 
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A.B. 1957, Alfred University; M.D. 1962, € hicago Medical School 
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Jean Douglas Lockhart, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
A.B. 1944, Vassar College; M.D. 1951, Georgetown University 


John Hayes Lodge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
A.B. 1947, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 


Gary Dean London, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.C. 1957, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1961, New York University 
James Walling Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 
Joseph Michael LoPresti, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1942, St. Peter’s College; M.D. 1945, Georgetown University 
Samuel Dennis Loube, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1941, M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York, 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 
Jean Pitner Lucas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine enit 
A.B. 1944, B.S. 1946, University of Mississippi; M.D. 1948, The George Washington Unive . 
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Victor Frederick Ludewig, Administrator of the University Hospital and Clin 
B.S. 1931, University of California; B.S. 1934, Cornell University 
John Lukasik, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. in Med. 1952, M.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
Sven Arendt Lundberg, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Medicine licentiat 1955, University of Góteborg, Sweden 
Daniel Francis Lynch, Special Lecturer in Oral Surgery 
D.D.S. 1925, University of Maryland 


Donald Kenneth MacCallum, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
A.B. 1961, Pomona College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California 


Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1939, University of Toledo; M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 

Thayer Mills Mackenzie, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1944, Harvard University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 

Archibald Rich MacPherson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
A.B. 1939, M.D. 1942, The George Washington University 


Ivan Vasil Magal, Clinical Instructor in Medicine i 
Th.B. 1944, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hungary; A.B. 1948, Eastern Mennonit 
B.S. 1949, Lebanon Valley College; M.D. 1954, Medical College of Virginia 
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Iradj Mahdavi, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 


John Maier, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology veniti of 
M.D. 1952, St. Louis University; M.S, 1959, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963, Uni 
Rochester 

Eleanor Lewis Makel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1938, Howard University; M.D. 1943, Meharry Medical College 


Benjamin Manchester, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1935, The George Washington University 


Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 


Hildegard Wessel Manitsas, Instructor in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1951, Free University of Berlin, Germany 


James Packard Mann, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1947, The George Washington University 


Emanuele Mannarino, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1951, University of Rome, Italy; M.D. 1963, Duke University 
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Allen Elias Marans, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D, 1949, Georgetown University 
ictor Jack Marder, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

-B., A.M. 1955, M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 

Andre enges Margileth, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
AB, 19. noes, Margileth, Ass. College; B.S. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
M.D, 1947, University of Cincinnati 
avid Mervyn Margulies, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

‘S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1961, Northwestern University 

n Henley Marill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
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illiam Laverne Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S, 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Ohn Romney Marshall, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D, 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
*rnon Edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1935, M.D, 1937, St. Louis University 
Obert Edward Martin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
MD. 1947, The George Washington University 
Shirley Sue Martin, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1940, Marshall University; M.D, 1943, Medical College of Virginia 
Rashid Massumi, Associate Professor of Medicine 
à D. 1949, University of Tehran, Iran ka 
Niello Francis Mastellone, Associate Professor of Physical Medicine and Reha- 
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Ruth Blumenfeld McKay, Assistant Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry and An- 


thropology 
A.B. 1954, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 


"n 
William Prentiss McKelway, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GY 


ecology 
A.B. 1943, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1950, The George Washington Univer 


Angus Winston McLaurin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine — 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1950, M.D. 1957, Wake Forest College; Ph.D. 1953, Boston University 
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John William McTigue, Professor of Ophthalmology; Associate University Ph) 

sician 

A.B. 1946, University of Virginia; M.D. 1950, University of Pennsylvania 
Sterling Garrett Mead, Associate Clinical Professor of Oral Surgery 

D.D.S. 1944, Georgetown University 
Robert Allen Mendelsohn, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 
Jean Hugues Menetrez, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

A.B. 1942, University of Besançon, France; M.D. 1950, McGill University, Canada 
Maurice Mensh, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

M.D. 1939, The George Washington University log)! 
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Margaret Mercer, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Clinical Psyche 

A.B. 1929, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 
John Frederick Mermel, Instructor in Medicine 

B.S. 1956, Georgetown University; M.D. 1960, The George Washington University 
Walter Mertz, Special Lecturer on Inorganic Metabolism 

M.D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
Charles Walter Metz, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic 

A.B. 1941, M.D. 1944, Vanderbilt University 


sity 


Surge" 


Frederick Meyers, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Purdue University; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 
Herman Arnold Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1933, M.D. 1938, New York University 
Hilary Ethel Clara Millar, Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry sit 
M. D. 1947, Royal College of Surgeons, Scotland; M.P.H. 1958, Johns Hopkins Unive 
) 
Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Envirc 
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A.B. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, The George Washington University; M.t. 
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Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology; Associate Dean of 
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George Francis Miller, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1958, The George Washington University 

Ralph Bretney Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1926, Wittenberg University; M.D. 1930, University of Pennsylvania 

Irvin Donald Milowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 

Frances Wha Shik Min, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1948, Seoul Women's Medical College, Korea 

Donald Mitchell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1957, University of North Carolina 
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Reginald Henry Mitchell, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D, 1934, Downstate Medical Center, State University of New York 
Albert Jay Modlin, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
BS. 1948, M.S, 1949, M.D. 1954, The George Washington University 


Ustin Lyn Moede, Instructor in Medicine TUR í ; 
"B. 1959, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1963, The George Washington University 


Richard Moore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
Bs, 1949, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1956, University of Rochester 


West Tabb Moore, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
G "9 1955, University of Virginia; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
"rge Albert Morales, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
Wi "s 1947, M.D 1951, University of Mexico 
'lliam Fitzgerald Morrissey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
1953, University of Virginia; M.D, 1957, The George Washington University 


*rbert Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
= 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 
Huber, Ve 


ncill Moss, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
A.B, 1959 


» West Virginia University; M.D. 1962, Medical College of Virginia 
Leland Con 


` ner Moss, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
"Sa M.D 


- 1929, University of Cincinnati; Med.Sc.D. 1935, Columbia University 


Mott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
St 1, Union College; M.D. 1944, The George Washington University 
Ste on U : | 
Phen Mourat. Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 
: 1941, west Virginia University; M.D. 1944, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Nat Ovassaghi, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
. Ural cience 1950, Rahnema College, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 
BS, | Francis Murphy, Associate Professor of Radiology 
Jam DS ston College; M.D 1956, Georgetown University 
es ete . TE . m - . " 
Bs Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Tan 2 935, College of St. Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale University 
Cis eS . "Jur TYPO 
Bs * James Murray, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
À niversity of Notre Dame; M.D. 1940, Cornell University 


Nti f 
Nos ret 
j Myrianthopoulos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology : 
Walt 52, The George Washington University; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
$ Lewis Nalls 


D. 1939 » Special Lecturer on Pulmonary Disease 
Jo np *^ Medical College of Virginia 
e > as , " " 
AB, ES Nasou, Associate Professor of Medicine 
Bertle 5 University of Minnesota; M.D. 1952, The George Washington University 


A.B, iaon, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
» M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 


a in Becker N 
1 


M.D, 957 elson, Instructor in Neurology 
Phillip Gil ' ~ niversity of Chicago 
M.D, ard Nelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
Obert B » Ph.D, 1957, University of Chicago 
Colopy "well Nelson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
AB, 1; 
+ 1932 
aren J ' M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 
Bs, 1944 aS Nelson, 4 ssociate Professor of Radiology 
Juli N niversity of Wisconsin; M.D. 1953, The George Washington University 


s S 
Sale te dE X 
AB. 192 T Neviaser, c linical Professor of Orthopedic Surger) 
illiam RSD, 1927, The George Washington University 
ewm 
A.B, 1941, y an, Professor of Pathology 
* “Diversity of Wisconsin; M.D. 1946, New York University 
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Joseph Ney, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 
Thomas Douglas Noble, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1924, M.B. 1927, M.D. 1936, University of Toronto, Canada 
William David Oldham, Clinical Instructor in Urology 

B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Louisville 


Cap Hill Oliver, Jr., Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1949, M.D. 1951, University of Texas 


Bennett Olshaker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 
A.B. 1943, M.D. 1945, The George Washington University 


*Beale Hibbs Ong, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
A.B. 1955, M.D. 1959, The George Washington University 


Stephen Oroszlan, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Pharmacology) y 
Ch.Engr. 1950, Technical University of Budapest, Hungary; Ph.D. 1960, Georgetown Unive 


Bernard Howard Ostrow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1944, Miami University; M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 


Gilbert Ottenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
A.B. 1922, A.M. 1924, M.D. 1928, The George Washington University 


Ronald Ottenberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
A.B. 1956, M.D. 1959, The George Washington University 


Lewis Antoine Ottenritter, Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 


B.S. 1957, Loyola College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


Mark Norman Ozer, Instructor in Neurology 
A.B. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 


Russel Smith Page, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology; Me 


Consultant to the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
A.B. 1936, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1940, University of Vermont 


Richmond Shepard Paine, Professor of Pediatric Neurology 
A.B. 1941, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1944, Harvard University 


Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
A.B., M.D. 1944, The George Washington University 


dical 


Florentino Palmon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D, 1954, University of the Philippines 


Stephen Pappas, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, The George Washington University 

Edwin Pearson Parker III, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 

Dee Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 

John Parks, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean of the 


Center 
A.B. 1930, M.S. 1932, M.D. 1934, University of Wisconsin 


Medical 


Robert Carleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology Universi? 
A.B. 1948, M.S. 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwestern 


Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine; Director, Clinical Rese 
M.D. 1945, The George Washington University 

Robert Harold Parrott, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


Sam Chapman Pascoe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1946, M.D. 1950, Vanderbilt University 


arch 


* On leave of absence 1967-68. 
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Harold Irwin Passes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
G ed.B., B.Surg. 1949, University of London, England 
“aldine Winnie Paul, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
J h B. 1953, University of Richmond; M.D. 1960, Medical € ollege of Virginia 
n Howell Peacock, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
| S. 1930, M.D. 1934, Emory University 
Pr Glick Pearcy, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry (Social Work) 
Jed "2. 1933, Bridgewater € ollege; M.S. in S.W. 1938, College of William and Mary 
Williams Pearson, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 


A. . s 
B. 1934, DePauw University; M.D. 1938, Indiana University 


E» Domingo PeBenito, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Fn d - 1963, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
e i Š "e 
neck Allen Peck, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Ro >. 1951, M. D, 1955, Howard University 
o Peele, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
"» 1955, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1960, University of Tennessee 
(o) a e. . 
Mas Martin Peery, Professor of Pathology 
- 1928, D.M.S, 1966, New berry College; M.D. 1932, Medical College of South Carolina 
enhos, Associate Professor of Medicine (Endocrine Research) 
a University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Ws Robert Perna, 
B. 1950, M.D, 


uis Edw; de 
A.B Edward Perraut, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
A 5, University of Kentucky; M.D, 1946, University of Louisville 


Owel " ^ i 
el Wesley Perry, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
+ 1960, Temple University 


Jam 

es I " : A past 

AB lutcheon Pert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
artmouth College; M.D. 1951, Cornell University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
1953, The George Washington University 


"5. 1947, D, 
Arthur Pesch 


S. 1954 In, Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology 


oh University of Alabama; M.D. 1959, Chicago Medical School 
n Emerick 


Peters ) 7 ic "uc ery 
AB. 1950, Mr on, Clinical Instructor in Surge ry 


» 1954, Cornell University 


eterson, Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 


B, 19 
56, M.D. 1959, The George Washington University 


Lonard 
AB Theodore Peterson, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
Thom ~; 1928, MD. 1931, University of Minnesota 
as Chalma "ed 
BS, 19 halmers Peterson, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
Georg O we shigan State University; M.D. 1962, University of Alabama 
* Otis Pierc ; n. > ye 
me Is Pierce, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 
ns cal Health d 
2 


=. 1923, p 


d Cle 
19 


, 


urdue University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 

eth Pierpont, Associate Professor of Surgery 

is Ire arietta College; M.D., C.M. 1943, McGill University, Canada 
ne ¢ i * 

A.B. 1931 Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
» "JOucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


Har, 
Old P] 
Otskv. Chin; > 2 : : 
PhB, 1945 sky, Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
Richarg J ^» B.S. 1947, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 
ames 
B. €s Podolsky 
S. 1946. Ph.D. 1952 y, 
n Podo " 
A.B, 1957 Isk 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
» University of Chicago 
v» Y, Clinical Instructor of Medicine 

Ple University; M.D. 1961, Hahnemann Medical College 
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George Nicholas Polis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1951, Georgetown University; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 

Herbert Pollack, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1925, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota 

Robert Smallwood Poole, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1950, M.D. 1953, The George Washington University 

Warren Ellsworth Porter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
A.B. 1945, Amherst College; M.D. 1947, University of Rochester 

Jerrold Morton Post, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 

Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1934, Fordham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York, 
Center 

Warren Godfrey Preisser, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
A.B. 1943, M.D. 1946, The George Washington University 

Victor Preziosi, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1949, Royal University of Malta; D.O.M.S. 1959, University of Vienna, Austria 

1 r . eile E ; ; * »^ y 

Neel Jack Price, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1939, B.S. 1940, M.D. 1942, University of Oklahoma 

Paul Jay Price, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology oriit 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington Unive 


1933, 


ical 
Downstate Medic 


Louis Quain Pugsley, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1954, Hamilton College; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 
Jose Rafael Puig, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1950, Santo Domingo University, Dominican Republic 
Robert Earl Pumphrey, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.S. 1955, Denison University; M.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University - viro" 
^ —9 a . A ; " nv 
Lawrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and È 
mental Health 
M.D. 1939, Duke University 
James Tindal Quattlebaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) sina; AM: 
B.S. 1955, University of South Carolina; M.D. 1956, Medical College of South € aroue? 
1961, Columbia University 
Fidel Quintana, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1951, Juan Sagarra, Cuba; M.D. 1960, University of Salamanca, Spain 
Seymour Rabinowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1954, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1958, Harvard University 


Boris Rabkin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine i 
A.B. 1939, New York University; M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 


Robert Douglas Ralph, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1932, Queen’s University, Canada 

Judson Graves Randolph, Associate Professor of Surgery 
A.B. 1950, M.D. 1953, Vanderbilt University 

Joseph Eugene Rankin, Professor of Psychiatry University 
B.S. 1942, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1946, The George Washington 

Edward Luke Rea, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine — 
A.B. 1942, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1946, The George Ww 

Adrian Recinos, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1942, Harvard University; M.D. 1945, Columbia University 

Melvin Reich, Assistant Professor of Microbiology : University 
B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers, the State 


s tO universi? 
hington 
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Thomas Elmer 


B Reichelderfer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
:S. 1939 


: Rutgers, the State University; M.D. 1950, M.P.H 1956, Johns Hopkins University 
George Henry Reifenstein, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Phi 1932, M D. 1936, Syracuse University 
Ip Louis Repetto, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
" A.B. 1951, M.D 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
Tederick Turner Reuter, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D, 1944, The George Washington University 
9màs Dewitt Reynolds, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Experi- 
mental) 
, AB, 1949, M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 


ich: : 
chard Coleman Rhame, Clinical Instructor in 1 rology 
A.B, 1950, 


Jack Jacob 
A.B, 1936, 


Princeton University; M.D. 1954, The George Washington University 
Rheingold, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
University of Alabama; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, University of Cincinnati 
ar "n : R . ; ~ 
arton Winters Richwine, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
M, r = 
` “i 1934, The George Washington University 
arles sk s , ; 
Bs Rickerich. € linical Instructor in Surgery 
C 3. 1948, Fordham University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York 
urt "is . = 
August Ries, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


M . 

Ch D. 1964, t niversity of Rochester 
arle . ; , " 
M les Andrew Rigg, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


N B., B.Surg, 1951, 
Orman Ch 
B. 19 


University of Sydney, Australia 
arles Rintz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
S: a 
27, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1931, Jefferson Medical € ollege of Philadelphia 
arlos Rios, Instructor in Medicine 
Hy 959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
20 Vic : : Pile : 
Wo Victor Rizzoli, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
J "^. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 


Ohn Wh; 
S Vhitson Roark, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

"T 2 M.D. 1949, Tulane University of Louisiana 

“IS Robbins, 


tal Health 


SS, | 
Universi Indiana State College; M.D. 1935, Indiana University; M.P.H. 1938, Johns Hopkins 


Mary Louise 
A.B, 193 


Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environmen- 


Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 
Obe 4, American U niversity; A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, The George Washington University 
rt 
MI Hood Robe 


" rtson, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
+ 1948 


arold | : Temple University 
. a Rodman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
Richard "rem Hopkins University; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


Allan Rogers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


S. 194 
Mo b Diversity of Washington; M.D. 1944, Northwestern University 
Nroe J 


A.B, tense Romansky, Professor of Medicine 
Wa Rs University of Maine; M.D. 1937, University of Rochester 
S. 193 h Romejko, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
i2, St Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of 


922, M es, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
» M.D, 1926, Johns Hopkins University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
© George Washington University 

31 uy Rosenbaum, Clinical Professor of Medicine 

' *Ity College, New York; M.D. 1935, New York University 


Bern 
9 
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Charles Alan Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944, Syracuse University 

Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1938, M.D. 1941, The George Washington University 

Gladys Rosenstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1944, Hahnemann Medical College 

Herman Rosenstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine d 
A.B. 1936, Temple University, A.M. 1937, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1942, Hahneman 
Medical College 

John Ross, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
A.B. 1951, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1955, Cornell University 

Louis Ross, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1937, The George Washington University 

Irwin Winn Rovner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
A.B. 1948, M.D. 1953, University of Iowa 

Norman Hartley Rubenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1950, The George Washington University 

Jesse Gallant Rubin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1953, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Yale University 


Lily Ruckstuhl, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1954, University of Geneva, Switzerland 


Marshall deGraffenried Ruffin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1932, University of Virginia; M.D. 1936, Harvard University 

Arthur Ruskin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1932, City College, New York; M.D. 1936, New York University 

Patricia Holly Russell, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1957, Emory University 

Joseph Aziz Sabri, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
A.B. 1941, M.D. 1946, American University at Beirut, Lebanon 

Fernando Sacasa, Assistant Clinical Professor of Oral Surgery 
D.D.S. 1935, Georgetown University 


Josiah Sacks, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1951, Providence College; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 


Harold Charles Sadin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1948, Hamilton College; M.D. 1952, Union College and University 
John Harmer Sager, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
A.B. 1948, Princeton University; M.D. 1952, The George Washington University P 
^ ^ " : A ss satry (Neur 
Gian Carlo Salmoiraghi, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Ne 
iology and Neuropharmacology) 
M.D. 1948, University of Rome, Italy; Ph.D. 1959, McGill University, Canada 
Zack Witten Sanders, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
A.B. 1935, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1941, The George Washin os ai 
Melvin Wesley Sandmeyer, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obsté tric 
Gynecology 
A.B. 1950, M.D. 1953, The George Washington University 


»cology 


phys 


gton University 


Thomas Stone Sappington, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University 

Mary Katherine Laurence Sartwell, Assistant Clinical Profe 
A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944, The George Washington University 


jatric* 
»ssor of Pediatr! 


Charles Joseph Savarese, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine. Sif 
A.B. 1941, University of North Carolina; M.D. 1950, The George Washington 


Raymond Scalettar, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1950, Columbia University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York 
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Arnold Schaefer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1939, South Dakota State University; M.S. 1941, Ph.D. 1947, University of Wisconsin 
Leslie Schaffer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B. 1942, M B., Ch.B. 1948, University of London, England 
nz Hanns Eduard Scheidemandel, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
"a. 1955, University of Erlangen, Germany 
enry Oscar Schindelar, Clinical Instructor in Medicine l ; 
S. 1952, Montana State € ollege; M.S. 1954, University of Utah; M.D. 1958, Howard University 


aul Schlein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
*5. 1952, M.D. 1956, Cornell University 


Marvin Schneide 
: 3. 1956 

Richard S 
Sician 


Bs. 1954, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, State University of New York, Upstate Medical 
enter á 


r, Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
» The George Washington University; M.D. 1960, Howard University 


^ Ini ; ici . "f > University < 
choenfeld, Clinical Instructor in Medicine; Associate U niversity Phy 


yril Augustus Schulman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"5. 1938, M.D. 1942, The George Washington University 


arles Schwartz, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Joh » niversity of Maryland 
A Theodore Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Me. 1947, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1950, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1955, Jefferson 
we “al College of Philadelphia; M.P.H. 1963, Harvard University 
id Alvin Schwartz, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
"* 1955, Alfred University; M.D. 1959, Union College and University 


: a. Eva Schweitzer, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
: 1955, M.D., C.M. 1959, McGill University, Canada M 
Mp .2Mington Scott III, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
ort 1954, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
(Ch Seidenfeld, Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Bs MNical Psychology) 
vi É » University of Washington; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1937, University of Pennsylvania 
in $ je . . " 
Bs Seltzer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
R b * 1337, M.D. 1941, University of Illinois 
Obert Day; : 
Bs „o aVid Shapir 
G 1960, DD. s. 
Orge Sh 
^Y fre 


. 193 Pe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
amuej p, MU University; M.D. 1941, University of Illinois 


A.B, 1933, zen Shea, Assistant C ‘linical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
hom » MD. 1936, The George Washington University 
às Will 


) m Sheehy, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine me 
Wi » St. Vincent College; M.D. 1951, Syracuse University; M.S. 1955, Baylor University 


omm ty; 
AB, veeltbart Sheiner, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Joseph L » Cornel University; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 
AB, 1996 Sheridan, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Idney Shif Lp 3, Indiana University 
Bs. 195 ifrin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Arles U "sity of Maryland; Ph.D. 1957, Northwestern University 
ley Shilling, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
© George Washington University 
b, Jr., Assistant Professor of Surgery 
ams College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 


0, Clinical Instructor in Oral Surgery 
1962, Western Reserve University 


nive 


» Willi 
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Thomas Shworles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine (Social Psychologist) 
A.B. 1956, Catholic University of America; A.M. 1959, The George Washington University 


James Seder Sidel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
A.B. 1960, Brown University; M.D. 1964, Tufts University 
George Jacob Siegel, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
A.B. 1957, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1961, University of Miami 
Carlos Alberto Silva, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1956, University of Puerto Rico; M.D. 1960, The George Washington University 
Harold Martin Silver, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1946, M.D. 1949, Columbia University 
Kenneth Alan Simon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
A.B. 1952, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1955, M.D. 1957, Yale University 


Artemis Pinkerson Simopoulos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1956, Boston University 


Maurice Arthur Sislen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1944, M.D. 1947, The George Washington University 


James Glover Sites, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1947, The George Washington University 
Irene I-Lien Hsu Siu, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1946, M.D. 1949, St. John's University, China 
Albert Sjoerdsma, Special Lecturer on Internal Medicine 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 
John Chauncey Skilling, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1961, Hahnemann Medical College 


Benjamin Williams Smith, Associate Professor of Biochemistry aton Unk 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, The George Washingt 
versity 


James Cecil Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
John Chandler Smith, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1944, University of Oregon 
Nicholas Patrick Dillon Smyth, Associate Professor of Surgery versity of Mich 
B.S. 1948, M.B., Ch.B. 1949, University College, Dublin, Ireland; M.S. 1954, Univers 
igan | y Med* 
~ "09-8 ] ; /uclea 
Donald Bruce Sodee, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuc 
cine) 
A.B. 1952, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, Western Reserve University 
George Andrew Solack, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
M.D. 1960, The George Washington University 
Joel Solomon, Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynecology (Genetics) niversity of 
B.S, 1953, Boston College; M.S. 1957, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1963, 
Wisconsin 
Emilio Vicento Soto, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1926, M.D. 1934, University of Havana, Cuba; M.D. in Ped. 
vania logy 
~ a iia. d $ "v ^O 08) 
Peter Soyster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec 
M.D. 1948, The George Washington University 


F 
ennsy 
1936, University of < 


: : p : rg? 
Eugene Lewis Speck, Lecturer in Microbiology The 6° 


A.B. 1958, Brandeis University; M.S. 1961, University of Massachusetts; 
Washington University 

David Samuel Sprague, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1959, Indiana University 


ph.D. 1966, 


William Woodrow Stanbro, Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1938, Washington University 
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Larry Wayne Stanton, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
A.B. 1956, M.D. 1959, Indiana University 
William Stark, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatric Psychiatry 
B. 1939, New York University; M.D. 1943, University of Louisville 
enry Joseph Starr, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
AB. 1955, Bowdoin College; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
John Edward Stauch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine (Research) 
s. 1943, M.S. 1950, M.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
ward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
^ S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Weiss Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
>. 1947, University of C hicago; Ph.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
H f 
arold Stevens, Professor of Neurology 
" 1933, Pennsylvania State University; A.M. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of Penn- 
Vània ; V 


S ; men , 
teele Fuller Stewart, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
C “5. 1950, Carleton College; M.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
harles Frederick Stiegler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
a." 1936, M.D, 1940, New York University 
m James Stockton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
* 1956, University of Oklahoma 
BS Harold Stolar, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Wi ‘>. 1936, The George Washington University; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 
illi: : i nia "dicine 
um Leete Stone III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B, 1 


, 945, Amherst College; M.D. 1947, The George Washington University 
Belinda C 
MD 


Ed 


rompton Straight, Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
a ' 1952, New York University 
D Ashley Straw, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


TY 
o 1958, Ph.D, 1963, University of Florida 
Aad Harrison Stubbs, Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 


Br ' A.M. 1931, M.D, 1932, The George Washington University 
Unhi — : | 
M Irmgard Edelgard Stuerckow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Phys- 
0 Ogy 


&cult of the Faculty of Science 1954, University of Giessen, West Germany; Doctor of the 
yo Science 1959, University of Munich, West Germany 


l Swain, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
» The George Washington University 


€ph / 
a. Istvan Szara, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Psychopharma- 
Ogy) 
Arbitur 
tan] m 1941, D.Sc, 1950, M.D. 1951, University of Budapest, Hungary 
e . " 
AB. jerome Talpers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Irene G ' M.D. 1953, University of Colorado 
ors i c t . . 
MD, Md Tamagna, Professor of Medicine 
Nelson ' "man's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Bs, Monroe Tart, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
No make Forest College; M.D. 1955, The George Washington University 
rMan T 


SS, 1937, Ne Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Robert G VES. 1941, University of Chicago 

Bs, 1933, nee Taylor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* Mickingon College; M.D. 1938, University of Pennsylvania 
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Wilson Lewis Taylor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Experimental 
Psychology) E 
A.B. 1930, Morningside College; A.M. 1937, University of Iowa; M.S. 1951, Tulane University 
Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor of Anatomy 
A.B. 1931, A.M. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, The George Washington University 
Sarah Shtoffer Tenenblatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944, University of California, Berkeley 
James Richard Thistlethwaite, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Richmond; M.D. 1947, Duke University 
Andree Raymonde Thomas, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S., A.B. 1950, P.C.B. 1951, M.D. 1960, University of Paris, France k) 
Frances Bagwell Thomas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Social Wo 
A.B. 1961, M.S.W. 1963, University of North Carolina 
Lawrence Jay Thomas, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1934, New York University; M.D. 1938, The George Washington University 


Martin Alfred Thomas, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. 1948, Purdue University; M.D. 1952, Indiana University 
Charles Waters Thompson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1941, The George Washington University 
Earle Brosius Thompson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1945, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1945, University of Pennsylvania dRe- 
George John Thorpe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical Medicine an 
habilitation 
A.B. 1956, M.D. 1960, Western Reserve University 


Charles Sparks Thurston, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.S. 1953, Virginia State College; M.D. 1958, Meharry Medical College 

Howard Erwin Ticktin, Associate Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1950, M.D. 1954, The George Washington University 

Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology iversity 
A.B. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, Un 
Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 
A.B. 1951, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 
George Tievsky, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. in Phar. 1939, M.D. 1943, The George Washington University 
Donn Lloyd Tippett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1947, Ohio State University 
Peter Tishler, Professorial Lecturer on Inherited Metabolic Disease 
A.B. 1959, Harvard University; M.D. 1963, Yale University l 
T " " vas. » a : RI ^ zy 
Elijah White Titus, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1952, The George Washington University 
Anna Coyne Todd, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1928, M.D. 1932, University of Wisconsin :atrY 
William Garland Tompkins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1955, Howard University 


David Michael Tormey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1944, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1948, New York Medical College 


George Anthony Tralka, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 

Janet Travell, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1922, Wellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University 


Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biochemistry i 
A.B. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michig 
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Howard P 
Cology 
M.D. 1946, The George Washington University 


jj i , 
William MacLohon Trible, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Otolaryngology 

A.B, 1943, Princeton University: M.D 1950, The George Washington University; M.S. in Med 
N 2 University of Pennsylvania 

" 1 "t 

elson Perez Trujillo, Clinical Instructor in Medi ine 

BS. 1955, Baldor Academy, Cuba; M.D. 1962, Tulane L niversity of Louisiana 

COfytos Theodore Tsangaris, Assistant Professor of Surgery 

S. 1952, Duke University; M.D. 1956, The George Washington University 


ettit Treichler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


» Special Lecturer in Medicine 
m. University of Paris, France 

illiam Patrick Tunell. Instructor in Surgery 

University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1959, Cornell University 

» Clinical Instructor in Medicine à 

» Cooper Union; M.S. 1960, University of Southern California; M.D. 1964, ew 
iam Turner, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

» Amherst College; M.D. 1958, Yale University 

|denfriend. Professorial Lecturer on Intermediary Metabolism 

39, City College, New York; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, New York L niversity 

Andre 


1954. 
George V 


w Urweider, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 
Bowdoin College; M.D. 1958, McGill l niversity, Canada 


artkes Vahouny, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
1958, The George Washington University 


a y, 
M.D, 196. VerLee, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
fi h 1962, Ms 1966, University of Michigan 
ICchae] v 
M "v Vermess, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
J r. 98, University of Vienna, Austria 
Sef Karel v Y : 
Bs are] Viktora, Associate Professor of Medicine (Bioc hemistry) 
Jo ™ 1950, Ph.D, 1953, Charles University, Czechoslovakia 
n i , " TS 
Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 


: 9, M.S. 1950, University of Missouri; M.P.H. 1953, University of California, Berkeley 
Oris y 3 


MD. lalukin, Instructor in Medicine 
Rob 


niversity of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
ert § 
"ny Stephen Waldr 
* : 57, Jniversity of 
ata Neil w 
"3.1 í 
Ja * University of Minnesota; M.D. 1950, The George Washington University 
ames Chr; ; 


ristopher Walsh Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
COlopy » 4 


man, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Pennsylvania; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 


» 1945, Georgetown University 


*r Walsh, 4 ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Francis College; M.D. 1942, Downstate Medical Center, State University of New 


d f: . ~ x . 
Bs, Walters, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Thibalg i 3, University of Virginia 


BS. 1933 Ward, Jr., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psychiatry (Sociology) 
PhD, 1945 North Caroling 


a State University at Raleigh; B.D. 1937, Crozer Theological Seminary; 
“Niversity of 


Maryland 
ard Ware, 
M 


Clinical Instructor in Urology 
edical Col 


lege of Virginia 
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Robert Orr Warthen, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1944, The George Washington University 

John Augustine Washington, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics Hor 
A.B. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; B.S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns 
kins University 

Joseph Hicks Watson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S, 1940, University of Florida; M.D, 1943, Hahnemann Medical College 

John Watt, Jr., Associate Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
M.D, 1947, Johns Hopkins University 

Mary Falorsi Watt, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1950, Johns Hopkins University 

James Winston Watts, Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 

Benny Waxman, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1957, University of Western Ontario, Canada 

Blair McWhorter Webb, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1955, University of Virginia 


Charles Richard Webb, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1943, Canisius College; M.D. 1946, Georgetown University 
Charles Malcolm Weber, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
M.D. 1951, Georgetown University 
George Davis Weickhardt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1939, The George Washington University h mist) 
Tas , ` , ; le AE I7 
Hans Weil-Malherbe, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Neuroc sf Durham 
M.D. 1929, University of Heidelberg, Germany; M.S. 1940, D.Sc. 1945, University € 
England 


John Russell Weimer, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1946, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 


Morris Aaron Weinberger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1946, Tufts University 
N : v e ` „riment 
Harold Weiner, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Expe rimel 


chology) cal 
B.B.A. 1953, City College, New York; A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Mary 


al PY 


Jacob Joseph Weinstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Phar.G. 1930, B.S. 1934, M.D. 1936, University of Maryland 


Paul Stephen Weisberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Marquette University 


Harold Weiss, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1954, New York University; M.D. 1959, Chicago Medical School 


William P. Weiss, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
M.D. 1956, Columbia University 


, ty 
Herbert Weissbach, Special Lecturer on Vitamins ngton U vers! 
B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, The George Washing 
Isaac Weiszer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1956, M.D. 1960, University of Illinois 
" a orget 
Don Wenger, Associate Professor of Surgery M.S. 1956: Geor? 


A.B. 1934, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1937, Marquette University; Re 
University; LL.B. 1962, The George Washington University 


Francis Liell Wenger, Assistant Clinical Professor of Physical M€ 


habilitation 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Georgetown University 


T » r — -vechiatry 
Sidney Lee Werkman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) 
A.B. 1948, Williams College; M.D. 1952, Cornell University 


dicine an 
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Conrad Wi 


D lliam Wesselhoeft, Jr., Instructor in Surgery 
:B. 1955. 


Dav; Dartmouth College; M.D. 1959, Tufts University 
ay > ; , d ; " r = 
Id Colwell W herry, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery; Associate Uni- 
Versity Surgeon 
k * 1949, M. p, 1952, The George Washington University 
Jorge Erh. : 1 4 . 
8¢ Erhardt White. ( linical Instructor in Surgery 
Will; + 1954, M.D. 1957, The George Washington University 
lili Th: r ; 
" am Whitmore, Jr.. Assistant Professor of Medicine 
- 1948, Medical € ollege of Virginia 


€nry S; T Vy. i 3 
Sindos W icker, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
">. 1948, Xavier University; M.D. 1953, Howard University 


Vincent Wilcox II, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 


MI ^ 

hi : + 1939, The George Washington University 

ichard W; rs 
AB aw allace Wilkinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Pennsyivanin >: 1928, The George Washington University; M.S. in Med. 1932, L niversity of 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
mouth College; M.D. 1955, New York University 


Obert $ 
ert Shaw Wilkinson. 
.B, 1950, Dartr 
nathan M 


MD arshall Williams. € linical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
OR 8, University of Chicago 
Y Orie s nn: 1 1 , 
LD Caan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
lion 3, University of Bristol, England 
lott Ch 


A.B, 19 arles Wilner, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
Olumbia University; M.D. 1962, The George Washington University 


hom 
as As 7 , Pus A L 
Colog Ashton W ilson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
ry j 
A.B, 19, 
: 1942 , 
Al * MD. 1944, The George Washington University 


an Win: 
illi; ; > 
A.B, iem Winshel, Clinic al Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Temple University; M.D, 1952 


Th 2, 
odore Winsh : > : "eap 

9 Mr IP, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Kar] . *' MD. 1937, University of Nebraska 

r, Assistant Professor of Medicine 


Charles hy University of Vienna, Austria 
$ Samuel Wis 


Hahnemann Medical College 


BS. 1936 M €, Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Philip Wits ~~. 1939, New York University 
A.B. 195 rsch, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Mar Walt LD. 1962, New York University 
on Wole er 
AB n W Olcott, A ssistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


ersity; M.D. 1941, University of Pennsylvania 


» Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
1948, Georgetown University 


am Wolff, Professor of Medicine 


» 3S. 194 » 
Herbert $ M D. 195 ; Durham University, England 


eGr; » W : y 
MD, 199 p Be Wolff, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Michae| Ai Diversity of Virginia 
ime W s : ; 
, Php, 1945 e Woodbury, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
COrge I E lIversity of Paris, France; A.B 1945, M.D. 1951, Harvard University 
“Ong Iri 
:5. 1959 ird W right, Jr., Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
i t 
as M hi On College; M.S 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Michigan State University 
5 Mahlo "e ; 
AB. 1946, 2 Wright, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ungton and Lee University; M.D. 1951, University of Virginia 
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Ching-Hui Wu, Research Instructor in Medicine (Endocrine Research) 
M.B. 1959, National Taiwan University 

Alvin Charles Wyman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
A.B. 1939, Cornell University; M.D. 1943, New York University 


Jean Haroutian Yacoubian, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1947, M.D. 1951, American University at Beirut, Lebanon 


Harold Taylor Yates, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1941, University of Virginia 

Leon Yochelson, Professor of Psychiatry 
A.B. 1938, M.D. 1942, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Samuel Yochelson, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Criminal Be havior) yale 
B.S. 1926, A.M. 1927, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1930, M.D. ! 
University 


Stanley Yolles, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry Universi 
A.B. 1939, Brooklyn College; A.M. 1940, Harvard University; M.D. 1950, New York 
M.P.H. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Ira Sanders Young, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
A.B. 1955, Lafayette C ollege; M.D. 1959, The George Washington University 
. * » b " . — j, y 
William Hurlburt Young, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1942, Harvard University; M.D. 1945, University of Michigan 
Elmar Heinz Zeitler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Ph.D. 1953, University of Wiirzburg, Germany 
Hyman Joseph Zimmerman, Professor of Medicine 
A.B. 1936, University of Rochester; A.M. 1938, M.D. 1942, Stanford University i 
t > vy 
Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic Patho 08) 
A.B. 1943, M.D. 1945, The George Washington University 
Mervin Harvey Zimmerman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1959, University of Toronto, Canada 
Edward Zimmermann, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics ane 
B.S. 1927, University of Dayton; M.D. 1931, St. Louis University Enviro™ 


William John Zukel, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and 


mental Health : . prP H 
B.S. 1943, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College; 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, England 


1 g ynecolo?? 


1961» 


Assistants in Research and Instruction 1967-68 — 


Jose Abad, Fellow in Medicine (Pulmonary Disease) 
M.D. 1963, University of Madrid, Spain 

William Roy Adams, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology } 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah; M.D, 1966, The George Washington University 


James Alford, Assistant in Surgery 
A.B. 1959, M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina 


Angelo Anaclerio, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.S. in Phar. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Florida logy 
> ; 5 . ; vnecoio 5. 
Anthon Edward Anderson III, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gyn 
M.D. 1965, The George Washington University 
> y 
James Edward Anderson, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gyne cology. 
A.B. 1955, Union College and University; M.D. 1965, Loma Linda Univers 


John Albert Anderson, Fellow in Pediatric Allergy 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1960, University of Illinois 


Aurelio Andrade, Assistant in Urology 
M.D. 1959, University of Guayaquil, Ecuador 
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:B. 1958, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1962, The George Washington University 
*rald Applebaum, Fellow in Pharmacology 
BS. 1 5, Rutgers, the State University 
Joseph Ardizonne, Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
S. 1949, Medical College of Virginia 
Orgio Francisco Arteaga, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
"^ 1962, San Simon University, Bolivia 


ah Baig, Assistant in Medic ine 
?, Osmania University of India; M.B., B.S. 1961, Gandhi Medical € ollege, India 


ir Barrett, Jr. 


» Assistant in Surgery 


j- D. 1966, Jefferson Medical € ollege of Philadelphia 
Willia 


m 
AB, | 


Theodore Beck, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
964 


Edi » Johns Hopkins University 

ilberto Beltran, Assistant in Anesthesiology 

D, 1958, University af Santo Tomas, Philippines 

orge Clement Bentrem, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

s. 961, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Peter Barney " x ( 

B ney Berendsen, Fellow in Anatomy hs codi 
i ' St. Mary's College of California; M.S. 1965, The George Washington Univers ) 
Richard Bergamo, Assistant in Plastic Surgery l 

^» Sutgers, the State University; M.D. 1961, University of Rome, Italy 
arvey sae 
ne Robert Birschbach, Assistant in Medicine 

™ 1959, M.D, 1963, Marquette University 


d 
pard Black, Assistant in Ophthalmology 


1959, Dickinson College; M.D, 1963, New York Medical College 


iU s l ne ad »w 
A Joseph Bleasdell, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
. 1961, University of Iowa 


p 

R US 1957, M.D 
afik å ` SA 

Boukhris, Assistant in Medicine 

: University of Paris, France 


MD. 1963 
William p 
a a - 
Ps ge Cesmen, Fellow 


in Medicine (Cardiology) 
1949, Georgetown University 
d Brew er, Assistant in Psychiatry 
, Humboldt State College; M.D. 1961, McGill University, Canada 
Wer, Assistant in Psychiatry 
d 2, ) cGill University, 
Bs, in Anthony Browning, Fellow in Pharmacology 
Chan B = 1963, The George Washington University 
a : 

M.D, kham, Fellow in Anesthesiology 

illiam S * Chulalongkorn University, Thailand 
Bs, ; eal Byers, Fello 


Canada 


w in Medicine (Cardiology) 


Tanklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


Loui vt 
AB, 1948 Caddell, Fellow (Postdoctoral Trainee) in Physiology 
har} $ "RD, 53, University of Pennsylvania 
AB, io TOMl, Assis 


L c tant in Surgery 
John » Solumbia University; M.D. 1965, New York University 
ar " . à . 
AB, ats Chatel, Assistant in Psychiatry t 
"ONS George Washington University; M.D. 1965, Creighton University 
akir C; : . 
M.D, 1956 Cigtay, Fellow in Radiology 
" * “Diversity of Istanbul, Turkey 
n ` " 
958 as Cinco, Assis 


^ tant in Anesthesiology 
’ “Diversity of p 


uebla, Mexico 
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Alva Ben Clevenger, Assistant in Pathology 
B.S. 1960, Central State C ollege, Oklahoma; M.D. 1964, University of Oklahoma 


Arthur Cohen, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of M: aryland 
Beth Collins, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1965, University of Virginia 
James Pierpont Comer, Assistant in Psychiatry 
A.B. 1956, Indiana University; M.D. 1960, Howard University ol 
Donald Francis Cooney, Fellow in N europathology (Armed Forces Institut 
Pathology) 
B.S. 1959, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
James Kyle Cooper, Fellow in Medicine 
A.B. 1958, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University 
Richard Coover, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
John Brown Craft, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 
Illuminado Angeles Cruz, Fellow in Medicine (Renal Disease) 
M.D. 1962, University of the Philippines 
Richard Leonard Dallow, Assistant in Medicine 
A.B. 1962, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Corazon Santiago David, Fellow in Anesthe "siolog y 
M.D. 1957, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Eric David, Assistant in Orthopedic Surgery 
M.D. 1956, University of the Philippines 


Carlos Garcia de Paredes, Assistant in Surgery 
A.B. 1959, DePauw University; M.D. 1963, Cornell University 


Paul Austin Dorn, Jr., Assistant in Ophthalmology 

A.B. 1953, St. Anselm's College; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Lewis Martin Drusin, Assistant in De rmatology 

B.S. 1960, Union College and University; M.D. 1964, Cornell University 
Carlos Abel Dujovne, Fellow in Medicine 

M.D. 1961, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Bernard Ehrlich, Assistant in Ophthalmology 

B.S. 1952, M.B., B.S. 1956, Durham University, England 


Milton Engel, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University 


ical 
Richard Michael E ngelman, Assistant in Surgery wnstate Medie 
A.B. 1959, Columbia University; M.D. 1963, State University of New York, Do 
Center 


Mary Frances Kelly Ericksen, Fellow in . Anatomy 
A.B. 1947, Indiana University; A.M. 1957, Columbia University 


Ellen Strober Escovitz, Assistant in Radiology 
A.B. 1960, Smith College; M.D. 1964, State University of New York, Downst: 


Kenneth Ewing, Assistant in Medicine 

M.D. 1963, University of San Carlos, Guatemala 
Joel Falik, Assistant in Surgery 

A.B. 1961, Washington and Jefferson C ollege; M.D. 1966, Hahnemann Medic 
Kang Fan, Assistant in Pathology 

M.D. 1963, National Taiwan University 


al College 


Samuel Fandino, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1958, National University of Colombia 


Abdull Fayyad, Assistant in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
M.D. 1963, Damascus University, Syria 
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Renato Felizmena, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
N - 1954, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Newton Joseph Fernandez, Fellow in Microbiology 
5 BS. 1961, University of Bombay, India; M.S. 1965, University of Minnesota 
Susa E: . ; 4 

San Fisher, Assistant in Psychiatry 

D. 1963, Columbia University 

gud Harvey Fishman, Fellow in Biochemistry JJ 
Ri 3. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, The George Washington 1 niversity 
ICha X a á . 

Shard Flax, Assistant in Surgery 
G "^. 1966, University of Maryland 

e : 3 ifa 

rald Michael Fleischner, Assistant in Medicine 
El B. 1959, Lafayette College; M.D. 1963, The George Washington University 
“Ie, ` ; à os 

TN Flores, Assistant in Medicine 

* 1961, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 

anda E a . 

nda Folman, Research Fellow in Ophthalmology 
Ul * 1954, Hebrew University, Israel 

la M-Sor 
M.D, 196 


Willi; 
Tw P 


Fortune, Assistant in Surgery 

5, The George Washington University 

atrick Fortune. Assistant in Orthopedic Surgery 

Jo l E Springfield College; M.D. 1965, The George Washington University 
Siegfried Ganz, Assistant in Psyc hiatry 


» 1957, Bethany College, West Virginia; M.D. 1963, The George Washington University 
San Ly ` : k : i 
AB Lynn Gartner, Fellow in Biochemistry 


Ja 3» Goucher ¢ ollege; M.S. 1965, The George Washington University 
ame. 


s Op : 
Bs Russell Gilbert, Fellow in Anatomy 
Rna : Jniversity of Maryland 
Cl 1 z - - « 
MD. Tellez Gomez, Assistant in Surgery 
Walter 962, University of Mexico 
rG 1 p . 
M Soo, Assistant in Medicine 
Geor 4, Western Reserve University 
© Grioch.. | 
AB isatigsby, Jr., Assistant in Medicine 
Ja ^ MD. 1966, University of North Carolina 


Mes F : 
Bs anklin Grim, Fellow in Physiology 
Ollege of William and Mary 
SO, Assistant in Pathology 
Enr; ' New Jersey College of Medi cine 

nrique Ma ; ETT. ? E : ! 

Surgeon D O Gutierrez, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
JOtdon P entist 1960, University of San Francisco Xavier, Bolivia 

Bs, | Anklin Haas, Fellow in A natomy 

! SKY College. New Vast 

Carolyn Myr cee: New York 

sg” ck Hardin, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
. 1959, The George Washington University 
» Assistant in Orthopedic Surgery 
» The George Washington University 


t Fr; 
ra 4 2302 
AB, t99 Klin Henry, Jr., Assistant in Surgery 


‘rginia University; M.D. 1963, Medical College of Virginia 
e E : : 
MD. Pp, Assistant in Radiology 

1965, y : è 


Jo : Sie 
T Gros 


Ntonj » Vnion University, New York 
P MD. | 2, Dandez, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
aul E niversity of Buenos Aires, Argentina 

n Quay H 


p 1960 c Wick, Assistant in Surgery 
Car] Wersity of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1965, The George Washington University 
in Psychiatry 


Olly x 
AB. 1929": Assistant 
unter College; M.S. 1934, M.D, 1938, New York University 
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Richard Huberman, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, City College, New York; M.D. 1963, Chicago Medical School 


Manuel Insignares, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1958, Xavier Pontifical University, Colombia 
Thanit Israsena, Fellow in Medicine (Endocrinology and Genetics) 
M.D. 1960, University of Medical Sciences, Thailand 
Mehdi Jandaghi, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1956, Tehran School of Medicine, Iran 
Esther Janowsky, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
B.S. 1962, M.D. 1965, University of California, San Franciso 
Harry Jordan, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1953, Medical € ollege of Georgia 
George Joseph, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1955, Bucharest Medical School, Romania 
James Kellogg, Fellow in Microbiology 
B.S. 1962, Bucknell University 
Gerald Kessler, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, Yeshiva University 
Michael Anwar Khan, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., B.S. 1962, King Edward Medical College, Pakistan 
Hun Kim, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
M.D. 1958, Dental College, Seoul National University, Korea 
Stephen Nyaga Kimani, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1965, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Amnath Kirdnual, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1963, University of Medical Sciences, Thailand 
Spiridon Koulouris, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1960, University of Thessaloniki, Greece 
Stephen Jay Kurzbard, Assistant in Radiology 
A.B. 1958, New York University; M.D. 1962, Yeshiva University 


David Lloyd Lanter, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, Queens College, New York; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 


Erika Mechthild Latchis, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology Germany 


Physikum 1959, University of Würzburg, Germany; M.D. 1963, University of Munich, 
Kenneth Spero Latchis, Assistant in Surgery 
A.B. 1957, Brown University; M.D. 1961, University of Vermont 


Pedro Lavin-Bermudez, Assistant in Pathology 
M.D. 1965, University of Veracruz, Mexico 


Jong Lee, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1959, Seoul National University, Korea 


Ralph Lew, Assistant in Ophthalmology ‘ashingto® 
B.S. 1959, University of California, San Francisco; M.D. 1966, The George Was 
University 

Jonathan Alan Lewis, Assistant in Surgery niversity 
A.B. 1962, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1966, The George Washington Un 


Michael Liebman, Fellow in A natomy > 
A.B. 1955, New York University; M.S. 1965, The George Washington University 


Thelma Ruth Liebross, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1963, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1967, The George Washington University 


Floyd Loop, Assistant in Surgery kamen 
B.S. 1958, Purdue University; M.D, 1962, The George Washington University 


Carl Douglas Lord, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1966, Loma Linda University 


ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 


Raghbir Singh Mahajan, Assistant in Anesthesiology 


s. 1954, Delhi University, India; M.B., B.S. 1960, Christian Medical College, Panjab Univer- 
sity J 


» India 
bakuntla Devi Mahajan, Assistant in A nesthesiolgy m 
d 1955, Gandhi Memorial National College, India; M.B., B.S. 1961, Christian Medical Col- 
ge, P 


anjab University, India 


Robert Margie, Assistant in Medicine 


" A.B, 1960, Haverford c ollege; M.D. 1964, Temple University 

r , S 

^n Eduard Marschall, Assistant in Surgery 

S. 1 L Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 
i Masoud-pour, Assistant in Orthopedic Surger) 

G D. 1960, University of Tehran, Iran 

e ; ; » 
wee Mathew, Assistant in Medicine 


Sy BS, 1963, Kasturba Medical College, India 


Maturosakul, Assistant in Medicine 
» 1957, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand 


Jerome S } 
AB T i d Ma yer sak, Assistant in Surgery 
B. 1 J 


D » Johns Hopkins University; M.D 1964, The George Washington University 
y i J d , . * . 
"y Sylvester Mazzuchi, Assistant in Medicine ^ 
"5. 1961, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1965, The George Washington University 
Bride, Assistant in Urology i | 
Mi h » Arizona State University; M.D. 1963, The George Washington University 
Ic € ` g " . 4 
d James McC abe, Assistant in Radiology 
Rich M Bowdoin College; M.D. 1959, Yale University 
"raa McConnaughy, Assistant in Medicine 
Mer} > 1963, University of Michigan 
MD. Rita Meneze, Assistant in Pathology 
= a 1959, Christian Medical College, Panjab University, India 
neli e 
MD "s Merrick, A ssistant in Radiology 
i » How. , 
Carlo, ard University 


MD. Miles, Assistant in Psychiatry 

eredi » Howard University 

AB ith Hodes Miller, Assistant in Neurology and Neurological Surgery 
N * 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, The George Washington University 


M.D x Assistant in A nesthesiology 
rauli » XONsei University, Korea 


° Alberto Morales, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Julio M » Lafayette College; M.D., 1964, The George Washington University 
MD, tos, Assistant in Medicine 

Central University of Venezuela 


Morris, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
Edwin » Phiversity of California; M.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
; Curran Murphy, Jr., Fellow in Microbiology 

Urby Catholic University of America 

M.B, ps Tam Nachnani, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
van ^ : » B. J, Medical College, University of Poona, India 

avaee, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

arbara N : University of Tehran, Iran 
AB, 1961 an, Assistant in Medicine 

ar » Chatham College; M.D. 1966, New Jersey College of Medicine 
A.B, se tin Nicklas, Assistant in Medicine 
ter N » Cornell University; M.D, 1964, The George Washington University 
M.D, 1 àn, Assistant in Surg 


ery 
» Temple University 
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Suwattana Nontasut, Assistant in Radiology 
M.D. 1961, University of Medical Sciences, Thailand 


Casimiro Oandasan, Jr., Assistant in A nesthesiology 
M.D. 1962, University of the East, Philippines 


Mary Vincentia O'Donnell, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1961, John Carroll University; M.D. 1965, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Hoen Oen, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1960, University of Indonesia 


Aurora Padolina-Perez, Fellow in Medicine (Renal Disease) 
M.D. 1954, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Forough Parsa, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, Medical School of Geneva, Switzerland 
Paul Parrino, Fellow in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
M.D. 1931, Tulane University of Louisiana; C.P.H. 1937, M.P.H. 1939, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Urmila Mangaldas Patel, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., B.S. 1961, Bombay University, India 
Eliseo Paulino, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1963, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Ira Weiss Pearlman, Assistant in Psychiatry 
A.B. 1943, The George Washington University; M.D. 1947, Georgetown University 
Susan Marie Pember, Fellow in Microbiology 
A.B. 1966, State University of New York, College at New Paltz 
: , " ;nchemistry 
Peter George Pentchev, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Biochemistr) 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, The George Washington University 


Paul Hening Perkins, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1958, University of Virginia; M.D. 1962, Medical College of Virginia 


Manoochehr Pooya, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.D. 1961, University of Tehran, Iran 
Rodney Victor Pozderac, Fellow in Medicine (Hematology) 
A.B. 1958, West Virginia University; M.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
Ana Maria Nicolao Pretell, Assistant in A nesthesiology 
M.D. 1953, University of Havana, Cuba 
Olga Rossie Pruna, Fellow in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
M.D. 1947, University of Havana, Cuba 
William Pugh, Assistant in Surgery 
M.D. 1963, University of Indiana 
Ralph Gavino Pumaren, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1964, University of the East, Philippines 
Lawrence Theodore Purcell, Assistant in Urology 
A.B. 1959, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1963, The George Washington University 
Robert Michael Regan, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
A.B. 1957, Hamilton C ollege; M.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
Joel Reiskin, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1963, Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
Sanford Richman, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1964, Medical College of Georgia 
Rita Rigor, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1965, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
" CPUS ee kd vy) 
Surendra Ramchandra Rishi, Fellow in Medicine (Endocrinolog} 
M.B., B.S. 1953, M.D. 1957, Grant Medical College of Bombay, India 


Carolyn Robinowitz, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1964, Washington University 
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Sus; 
usan Jane Rockford, 
1966, 


Fellow in Microbiology 
Cornell University 
Steven Louis Rodis, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 


Day 1963, Centre College of Kentucky; M.S. 1966, 
avid Rosen. 
1959, Broo 


The George Washington University 


Assistant in Surgery 


klyn College Upstate Medical 


M.D. 1963, State University of New York, 
Center 
Ces; i 

Mp Rudzki, Fellow in Medicine 

, + 1961, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 

re 


rt Henry Rumana, Assistant in Medicine 
: 1962 , Rutgers, the State University; M.D. 1966, 


He, 

rn : : 

ando Salcedo, Assistant in Urology 
A.D. 1965 


^. Xavier Pontifical University, 


Saleem, Assistant in Medic ine 
: 1962, University of Baghdad, Iraq 


Mary 
fary Kay Salto, 
A.B, 1960, 


Tàncisco s. 


The George Washington University 


Colombia 


Anesthesiology 
The George Washington University 


Assistant in 
M.D. 1964, 


anchez, Assistant in Surgery 
» University of Oklahoma 


Santos, Fe llow Medicine (Infectious Disease) 
» University of o i ast, Philippines 


mar Sarin, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
1962, Panjab University, India 


Assistant in Psychiatry 
Tufts University 


Assistant in Me dicine 


. 1962 
state Meg, Rutgers, the State University; 
E Center 


MD. ‘a Un Schon, Assistant in Plastic Surgery 


ra ' “Niversity of Puerto Rico 


se Schulter, Fellow in Anatomy 
"rmingham-Southern College; M.S. 1954, I mory University 


artz, Fellow in Pharmacology 

Geor Mge S Ww ashington U niversity; A.M. 1962, Southern Illinois University 
:D, 1966 Assistant in Medicine 

My, Ton Duke University 


AB. Lee Seligm: in, Fellow in Pharmac ology 
» Johns Hopkins U 

Ouch; S University 

Bs ang Sendi 


Clyde S 
A.B, "c 


. 1953 » Assistant in Plastic Surgery 
Leon Sh: ' M.D, 1957 University of Geneva, Switzerland 
arge 
Bs, 195957 el, Fellow in Pharmacology 
licha, ael fe niversity of Maryland 


N t 2 ub 

A.B. 1958 endel Shefferman, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 

Yih-Fy hi Johns Hopkir M.D. 1962, University of Maryland 
M.D, ; lau, Fellow in Phy siology 

Ajaib s» Taipei Medical College, 

Sin "Y: Si 
Bs, 1943 Idhu, Fellow 
M.B, » B.S, 1950, p 


ns University; 


China 
in Medicine (Gastroenterology) 
anjab University, India; M.D. 1962, Delhi University, 


AN ^ Charles Silberm; in, 
Jose És 5 »M D, 1961, 


India 


Assistant in Pathology 
The George W ashington University 
A n de 

M.D, ws d Assistant in Ophthalmology 

Obert Ba, erson Medical College of Philadelphia 


-—- 
A.B, ard Sobel, Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellow in Bioc hemistry 


2, 0. 
lumbia University: M.S. 1966, The George Washington University 


M.D. 1966, State University of New York, Down- 
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Adam Sommerstein, Assistant in Radiology 

B.S. 1958, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1962, The George Washington University 
Mandel Don Stearman, Assistant in Radiology 

A.B. 1961, M.D. 1964, The George Washington University 
Howard Nau Stewart, Assistant in Orthopedic Surgery 

B.S. 1953, The George Washington University; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 
Amir Asghar Tawakkol, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 

M.D. 1959, University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Charles John Tegtmeyer, Assistant in Surgery 

A.B. 1961, Colgate University; M.D. 1965, The George Washington University 


Gordon Tripp, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1961, Duke University 


Alberta Margarette Young Vallis, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1962, Howard University 

Luis Villarreal, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D, 1963, University of Nuevo Leén, Mexico 


Olmedo Villavicencio, Fellow in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1962, Central University, Ecuador 


Frank Virnelli, Assistant in Surgery 
A.B. 1960, B.M.S. 1961, Dartmouth € ollege; M.D. 1963, Harvard University 


James Wells Voell, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1959, Marquette University 
Thomas Walker, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1963, Marquette University 
Herrick Warren, Assistant in Surgery 
B.M.E. 1960, Cooper Union; M.D. 1964, New York University 
Frederick Arthur Weinhardt, Fellow in Microbiology 
B.S. 1963, Valparaiso University; M.S. 1965, Ohio State University 


Frances Luella Cress Welsing, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1962, Howard University 
Carol Faye Whitfield, Fellow (Trainee) in Physiology 
B.S. 1961, Juniata € ollege; M.S. 1964, Syracuse University 
Roberta Diane Whiting, Fellow (Predoctoral Trainee) in Physiology 
A.B. 1967, Thiel College 
Robert Marion Wilson, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1966, The George Washington University | 
Hock Yeoh, Assistant in Medicine | 
A.B. 1961, Ripon College; M.D. 1966, University of Rochester 
Bijan Youssefi, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1964, University of Tehran, Iran 
Errol Zeiger, Fellow in Microbiology 
B.S. 1960, City College, New York 
Dennis Joseph Zeveney, Jr., Assistant in Surgery 


; ity 
9 r a , nivers! 
B.S. 1960, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, The George Washington U 


Library —T 


Isabella Frances Young, A.B. in L.S., Librarian, Medical Library 
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Degrees Conferred 


Allen Liss 


Talmadge DeWitt Cooper III, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Alvin Pete Cormack, Montana 
B.S. 1963, University of Montana 
Dennis Boyd Daughters, Utah 
Gregory Richard D’Onofrio, New York 
B.S. 1963, College of the Holy Cross 
Paul Shattuck Drohan, New York 
A.B. 1963, Washington and Jefferson College 
Richard Reed Drummond, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Robert Leslie Erickson, Virginia 
(With distinction) 
A.B. 1958, DePauw University 
Russell Charles Ewing II, Arizona 
B.S. 1963, University of Arizona 
Michael Francis Farmer, New York 
A.B. 1963, San Francisco State College 
Dennis Joseph Feen, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Bates College 
José Luis Fernández-Marchese, Puerto Rico 
A.B. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
Harry Stephen Fletcher, New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, Mount St. Mary's C ollege, Md 
Frank John Forlini, Jr., New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, Villanova University 
William Elmer Forsythe III, Ohio 
A.B. 1963, Western Reserve University 
Alan Clifford Foster, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall College 
Ernest Raymond Gerfin, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall College 
Michael John Gothelf, New York 
A.B. 1963, Hobart College 
Martha Sumners Granger, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Bryn Mawr College 
Robert Jay Gubler, Utah 
B.S. 1963, University of Utah 
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Hedrick Baur Hanson, Indiana 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 
Glenn Lee Haswell, Oklahoma 
A.B. 1963, DePauw University 
Evan Davis Jones, Pennsylvania 
Jacob Robert Karas, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1964, University of Massachusetts 
Mary Musselman Kass, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Donald George Kaufman, Rhode Island 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, University of Rhode Island 
Jerry Howard Kover, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 
Edward Lincoln Krufky, New York 
A.B. 1963, New York University 
William Augustus Laughrun, Jr., Maryland 
A.B. 1955, Wake Forest College 
Michael Steven Lebowitz, New York 
A.B. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Richard Leslie Levin, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall College 
Bertram Sidney Liebross, New York 
B.S. 1962, Brooklyn College 
John Eric Liljenquist, Maryland 
(With distinction) 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 
Frances Joyce Lipman, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Yeshiva University 
Robert Allen Liss, Maryland 
(With distinction) 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Arthur Creig MacArthur, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 
Ivan Barry Mahady, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1963, University of Scranton 
Herbert Simon Maier, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 
Michael Mainardi, New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, Georgetown University 
Charles Emil Manetz, Maryland 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, St. John's University, N.Y. 
Alice Marie Martinson, District of Columbia 
(With distinction) 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Stephen Sherwood Marvin, California 
A.B. 1963, University of Southern California 
John Cordell McCabe, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, University of North Carolina 
Craig Scott McCune, Utah 
A.B. 1962, University of Utah 
Billy Curtis McDavid, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, University of California, Davis 
Lawrence Howard Miller, Ohio 
B.S. 1962, B.S. in Ed. 1963, Ohio State 
University 
Stanley Gary Morrison, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Temple University 
Leslie Rodney Naman, California 
A.B. 1963, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Sheldon Nassberg, New York 
B.S. 1963, University of Rhode Island 
Pat Marshall Orrock, California A 
A.B. 1963, University of California, Riverside 
Chester Woodward Osborn, New York 
A.B. 1963, Columbia University 
Thomas Joseph Paolino, Jr., Rhode Island 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 
Ann L. Parker, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, University of California, Berkeley 
Alfred George Peters, California 
A.B. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Edward Prager, South Carolina 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 
Andrew Joseph Presto III, New York 
B.S. 1963, Duke University 
Robert Leonard Joseph Sampson, Massac 
A.B. 1963, Bates College 
Robert Clarence Saunders, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, University of Washington 
Frederick Dolezal Schirrmacher, District 0 
Columbia 
A.B. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
Lawrence Victor Schoenfeld, New York 
A.B. 1963, Princeton University 3 ja 
Barbara Ensfield Sherwin, District of C olumbi 
B.S. 1959, Antioch College 
David Bart Simon, New Jersey 
Edward Glen Southwick, Virginia 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, University of Utah 
Ruth Lebo Steerman, Maryland 
Joan Sommers Steinkuller, Maryland imiversit 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington Un! 
Paul Gilbert Steinkuller, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 
Michael Jon Sylvester, Illinois 
B.S. 1963, University of Wisconsin 
George Stephen Tabor, California 
A.B. 1963, University of Vermont, t 
William Frederic Thompson, New Yor 
B.S. 1963, City College, Si York 
Jean Musey Thorne, Marylan N^ n 
B.S. in Phar. 1958, The George Washing? 
University r 
Lorence Wain Trick, California 
Clyde Marquis Weaver, Virginia 
John Raymond Whiteman, Maryland 
Dennis Alan Wight, Virginia 
(With distinction) j 
Art Bong Wong, California clc. 
A.B 1963, University of California, Berk 
Paul Edward Wood, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Drew University 
Daniel Carlton Zaworski, Ohio 
Paul Stanley Zimmons, New York t 
B.S. in Phar, 1963, Union Univers! y 
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Abbott, Richard L. N.Y. 


B.S. 1967, Tufts University 
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STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Gerstein, Jared D. N.Y. 
A.B. 1967, New York University 
Gibbons, Gary R Utah 


B.S. 1967, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Gibson, Douglas W. N.Y 
B.S. 1966, Wagner College 


Glowitz, Robert J. Md. 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 

Goldstein, Howard S NJ 
A.B. 1967, Colgate University 

Goodman, Clifford J., Jr. Ariz 
Attended Arizona State University 

Gorman, Barry C Conn 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 

Greenwood, Mark W. Utah 
A.B. 1967, University of Utah 

Gregg, David L. Calif. 
A.B. 1966, Northwestern University 

Griffin, Ronald A D.C. 


A.B. 1967, The George Washington University 


Grogan, Thomas M. Va. 
A.B. 1967, University of Virginia 

Gromet, Michael A N.Y. 
A.B. 1967, New York University 

Gross, Howard J. N.Y. 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 

Hanes, Verna E. Md 


Attended The George Washington University 
Harris, Robert J. Md. 
Attended The George Washington University 


Herrera, Anayansi H Panama 
Attended Canal Zone C ollege 

Hollins, Mitchell L. N.Y. 
A.B. 1967, Western Reserve University 

Holmes, John S. Calif. 


A.B. 1967, San Fernando Valley State College 


James, William S. NJ. 
A.B. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
Jan, Ronald G. Calif. 


B.S. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


Kline, Philip S., Jr. D.C. 
A.B. 1965, University of Texas 

Kuhr, Susan E. Ohio 
A.B. 1967, Yeshiva University 

Kurstin, Ronald D. D.C. 
A.B. 1967, Tulane University of Louisiana 

Lee, Martin N.Y. 
A.B. 1966, Columbia University 

Levy, Arnold G. Del. 


Attended The George Washington University 


Lojko, Edwin P. Mass. 
A.B. 1967, University of Virginia 

Longo, Jane S. Maine 
A.B. 1967, University of Maine 

McBeath, John B. Nev. 
Attended San Jose State College 

Mendelson, Michael N.Y. 
A.B. 1965, C.W. Post College 
M.S. 1967, Rutgers, the State University 

Minars, Norman N.Y. 
A.B. 1967, New York University 

Moritsugu, Kenneth P. Hawaii 
A.B. 1967, University of Hawaii 

Newton, Roger Tenn. 
A.B. 1967, Yale University 

Owens, David E. Pa. 
A.B. 1964, Wesleyan University 
M.S. 1965, University of Connecticut 

Pash, Robert M, NJ. 
A.B. 1967, Gettysburg College 

Pett, Stephen D. NJ. 


B.S. 1967, Seton Hall University 
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Polk, Norman O. D.C 
A.B. 1967, Harvard University 

Potenza, Anthony R. N.Y 
Attended University of Pittsburgh 

Pugatch, Robert D. N.Y. 
A.B. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 

Rainey, Edward C. Nebr 
B.S. 1967, The George Washington University 

Reed, Barry S. Wash. 
A.B. 1967, Universiy of Washington 

Rein, Richard A. Md 
A.B. 1967, University of Rochester 

Reisman, Jerald L. Ohio 
B.S. 1967, University of Michigan 

Romig, Bruce Va 
B.S. 1967, Duke University 

Rosenberg, Robert I N.J 
Attended The George Washington University 

Ross, David B. N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University 

Ruben, Richard S. Pa 
A.B. 1967, Northwestern University 

Schlachter, Steven A. NJ 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter’s College, N.J 

Schramm, Melinda M. Pa. 
B.S. 1967, Wheaton College, Ill 

Schulman, Brian M. N.Y 
Attended The George Washington University 

Shapiro, Leslie A. N.Y 
A.B. 1967, New York University 

Smith, Howard N, N.J. 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College, N.J. 

Sonne, David D NJ 
Attended University of Utah 

Spector, Robert H. N.Y 


A.B. 1967, Franklin and Marshall College 


SECOND YEAR 


Akerle, Flavius A. Nigeria 
A.B. 1966, Boston University 

Altfas, Jules R. Ariz 
A.B. 1966, Arizona State University 

Anderson, Robert Mich 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University 

Andrus, Joseph M. Ky 
B.S. 1965, Stanford University 

Ascarelli, David E. N.Y 


B.S. 1966, State University of New York 
at Albany 


Bageant, Thomas E. D.C. 
A.B. 1966, Western Maryland C ollege 

Balacki, John A. N.Y 
B.S. 1966, Canisius College 

Barefoot, Sherwood W., Jr. N.C. 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 

Benkovic, Gregory W. Conn. 
A.B. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Bonar, Robert W, Idaho 
B.S. 1966, College of Idaho 

Burton, Ronald C. Utah 
B.S. 1965, University of Utah 

Canon, Dennis L. N.M 
B.S. 1966, University of Arizona 

Ceavatta, Andrew A., Jr. Pa 
A.B. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 

Cerimele, Nicholas A. Ohio 


B.S. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 


a 
Starkweather, Roger J. y 
A.B. 1967, Northwestern University NY. 
Strauss, Barry I ^ 
A.B. 1967, Cornell University iland 
Tan, Edwin ( Thail 
r B.S. 1967, Mount Union College NY 
Tauber, Ira 
A.B. 1967, Brooklyn College NU 
Travis, Barbara B 
A.B. 1967, Bryn Mawr College NJ. 


Ungar, James R ^ 
A.B 1967, The George Washington University f 

Urrutia-S., Carlos O. EI Salva 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University NU 

Van Devanter, Stephen H. 


Attended The George Washington Universi? ç. 
Van Meter, Keith W 
A.B, 1967, Miami University pc 
Viener, Robert S. 
A.B. 1967, University of Pennsylvania ohio 
Watt, Albert J 
A.B. 1967, Brown University NY 
Weiss, Richard W. 
A.B. 1966, Cornell University NJ. 
Whitley, Richard J 
A.B. 1967, Duke University Md. 
Williams, Terry E 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland calif. 
Woodward, Roger S. 
A.B. 1966, Stanford University wash 
Yip, Larry 
B.S. 1967, University of Washington Vi. 
Yoder, Paul T. 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Mennonite College NJ. 
Zieminski, John J. 
B.S. 1967, Fordham University 
E 
virgin d 
Christian, Donna-Marie T. Ire J 
B.S. 1966, St. Mary's College, Ind. NJ. 
Clark, Leo Joseph P. 

B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame pc 
Crittenden, Maureen E. : y. 
B.S. 1966, Marquette University N. 

Davis, Gerald F. 
B.S. 1966, University of Missouri Jap” 


» Figuers Ja 
: 8. T anford t Jniversity wash. 
AINE Unicon of Washington calif 
pcr anm bear et College ps 
E pore Institute of Technology » 


Fine, Robert M 4 
A.B. 1967, The George Washin 


Ford, Gerald P rsity J. 
A.B. 1965, Brigham Young Unive 5 


gton univer y. 


Freis, Peter C., Jr y. 
B.S. 1966, St. Peter's College NJ. N 
Gardstein, Henry F., Jr. „ati College NJ. 
A.B. 1966, Franklin and Marshall N 

Gerety, Robert J. University 


sta versit 
A.B. 1962, Rutgers, the State jnivers if 
A.M. 1966, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford © N 
Gerkin, Peter R. . sio 
Attended Temple Universit) 


Goldberg, Jay 5 N.Y 
A.B. 1966, State University of New York 
3t Binghamton 
“Baton Eric E Wash 
Guyton Kathe net State University wi 
Hartz haa niata C ollege 
» ~naries Mont 
Minn ^56 Concordia € ollege, Moorhead, 
ne, Robert G Md 
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SS. Ü a Ga 
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Hi alesis ordham University ex 
B è Calif 
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“Ss, Edward | : € 
DD ; onn 
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AB. Pa 
Hoart, mee phington and Jefferson College 
AB ara R, Pa 
Hoefs, Jonn University of Pennsylvania 
: Calif 
*B. 1 s 
Huseby lor’ alifornia Lutheran ( ollege 
B P ». N.J 
Husted, Re Brown University 
Bs. 96e 5r C ‘ Calif. 
Je n, TZ. Brigham Young University 
A.B. 1 alor A. Utah 
Jetton, Non, U niversity of Utah 
á B 1967 1 3 Md 
Shnson, or he George Washington University 
i 8, 1 6 Ui A. Wash 
Ones, } icha Ry of Washington 
kA. 1966 e R. NJ 
n ge p aklin and Marshall College 
B. 1966 1,7. Congo 
k Los Angel, University of California, 
*tona, Joh Y 
» John ? 9» 
Kè 965, Pe, N.Y. 
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Be Ronald By of Washington 
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ae Pau] EE George Washington University 
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vel Richard a Hopkins University 
‘Re ary Queens College, N.Y sri 
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n John winiversity of Arizona 
B S. William S ell University 
Ma b HER" Ohio 
be ughij x niversity of Notre Dame 
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A Ry, Mil DSylvania State University 
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torge Washington 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Mitchell, Paul R 

A.B. 1966, University of Massachusetts 
Moeser, Thomas E. 

A.B 
Muth, Warren F 

A.B. 1964, Gettysburg College 
Odere, Fred G. 
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Mass. 


Md. 


1967, The George Washington University 


N.Y. 


N.Y. 


B.S. 1966, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Oram, Alan J 
B.S. 1966, Mount St Mary’s College, Md. 
Osborne, Robert C 
A.B. 1966, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Palmer, Robert C, 
B.S. 1966, University of New Mexico 
Pan, John C. 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 


Pa. 


Calif. 


N.M. 


Hong Kong 


Paul, Philip N.Y. 
A.B. 1964, Brandeis University 

Pugsley, George C Utah 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 

Redd, Burton L. Texas 
Attended Brigham Young University 

Rogers, John S. II Md. 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 

Rytting, Richard M Utah 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 

Santangelo, Salvatore C. Conn. 
A.B. 1965, Catholic University of America 

Sappington, Joseph B Md. 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 

Schnur, Anita K. NJ. 
A.B. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 

Sciallis, Gabriel F NJ. 
A.B. 1966, Rutgers, the State University 

Scott, Samuel J., Jr. Va. 


B.S. 1966, 


The George Washington University 


Segall, Marc R NJ. 
Attended Franklin and Marshall College 

Singer, Robert J. NJ. 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 

Smith, Charles I N.Y. 
B.S. 1966, Syracuse University 

Sommer, Michael S. Md. 
A.B. 1959, A.M. 1964, T he George 
Washington L niversity 

Strunk, Harold P. Pa. 
A.B. 1966, Yale U niversity 

Suetsugu, Ralph T. Hawaii 
A.B. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Sullivan, Patrick J. Fla. 
Attended Catholic University of America 

Sussman, Michael E. NJ. 
A.B. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 

Taylor, Richard L., Jr. Ohío 
Attended Northwestern University 

Thomas, Paul J. Md. 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 

Wagshal, Eric M. D.C. 


A.B. 1967, The George Washington University 


Ward, Richard L. Idaho 
B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 

Washburn, Michael D. Utah 
Attended University of Utah 

Wasilauskas, Victor P., Jr. Conn. 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's College, Md. 

Weinstein, Melvin P. NJ. 
A.B. 1966, Rutgers, the State University 

Welch, Joseph D. N.Y. 


A.B. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
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Whalen, Richard M. Mont. 
B.S. 1966, Montana State University 
Wojcik, John D. NJ. 


B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 


THIRD YEAR 

Anderson, John D. Texas 
Attended Yale University 

Arni, Nancy D. Va. 
A.B. 1964, Sweet Briar College 

Ashkin, Jeffrey R. N.Y. 
A.B. 1965, Clark University 

Atkins, Mark J. NJ. 
Attended University of Rochester 

Berger, Michael N.Y. 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 

Berrie, Warren R. Calif. 
A.B. 1964, Stanford University 

Blades, Frederick C. NJ. 
A.B. 1965, University of Maine 

Bland, Susan M. Md. 
B.S. 1965, The George Washington University 

Blum, Matthew D. Pa. 
A.B. 1964, LaSalle College 

Bodley, Don H. Mont. 
B.S. 1965, Montana State College 

Boruch, Frank J. NJ. 
B.S. 1965, St. Peter's College, N.J. 

Boyd, James G., Jr. Mass 
A.B. 1964, Boston University 

Brand, David I. NW. 
Attended Brooklyn College 

Brown, Brooks G. D.C. 
A.B. 1965, Washington and Lee University 

Brown, Richard B. N.Y. 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 

Cannon, Richard B. Utah 
A.B. 1965, University of Utah 

Chorches, Michael A. Conn. 
A.B. 1965, Boston University 

Cohen, Martin I. N.Y. 
A.M. 1965, Adelphi University 

Corso, Paul J., Jr. d W.Va. 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 

Cummings, Kenneth C., Jr. Calif. 
B.S. 1965, The George Washington University 

D'Amato, Paul H. Md 
A.B. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 

Dove, Richard N. Md. 
A.B. 1965, Columbia University 

Duffey, Depue H. D.C. 
B.S. 1965, American University 

Eberdt, Arthur J. Va. 
A.B. 1959, Duke University 

Eudaily, Daniel H. Mont. 
B.S. 1966, Montana State University 

Fabrega, Jose M. Panama 
Attended University of Notre Dame 

Foley, Bethanne D.C. 
A.B. 1963, Chestnut Hill College 

Forman, Kenneth J. Pa. 
A.B. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 

Franklin, Gary M. Md. 
A.B. 1961, Franklin and Marshall College 

Friedman, Leonard M. Ala. 
A.B. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 

Frist, Stephen N.Y. 


Attended New York University 


Woodard, Craig D. NY 
A.B. 1966, Johns Hopkins University v» 
Wooten, Michael B. 
Attended Washington State University 


iif. 

Giovan, Peter N. o 

A.B. 1965, Occidental College calif. 
Goldhamer, Robert D. versity’ 

B.S. 1965, The George Washington Univer iif 
Goldstein, Michael G. 2 

Attended University of California, 

Los Angeles pi 
Greenberg, Michael R. : 

Attended Pennsylvania State University p. 
Grossman, Jay R. 


A.B. 1965, Temple University NJ: 
Grossman, Leonard J. : 
A.B. 1965, Vanderbilt University calif. 
Heldman, Patricia F. : eley 
A.B. 1965, University of Cailfornia, Berke fing 
Hitchcock, Michael H. 
A.B. 1961, University of Minnesota Mé 
Holober, Brian C. ity 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington Unive yy. 
Horowitz, Michael S. : : 
A.B. 1965, Colgate University calif: 
Horsley, Heide B. , ley 
B.S. 1962, University of California, Berk Mé 
Jackson, Allen W. versit 
B.S. 1965, The George Washington UM" p. 
Jacoby, Richard M. : ud 
B.E.E. 1964, University of Virginia U 
Jenkins, Edward G. y. 
B.S. 1963, University of Utah N. 
Kahn, Robert W. jii 
A.B. 1965, Kenyon College e 
Koch, Edward 5 : rke! 
A.B. 1964, University of California, Be gp? 
Kodish, Martin E. ny: 
Attended University of Akron ! 
Koff, Irwin H. m 


A.B. 1965, Hofstra University 


Kriegsfeld, Barry A. i , 
A. B. 1965, University of Pennsylvania CoP 
Langstaff, Gary K. : MES 
A.B. 1962, University of Colorado Min? 


Larson, David E. ; 
A.B. 1964, Dartmouth College cost 


Levine, Peter H. ts Institute of 


B.S. 1963, Massachuset NY 
Technology 

Levinson, Lawrence M. — NX 
A.B. 1965, Cornell University 

Lieberman, Robert A. now york Mos 


B.S. 1965, City College, ; 
Lloyd, Frederick A., Jr. uses pê 
A.B. 1965, University of Massach 
Margolis, Richard S. _ 
B.S. 1965, ee by RY 
McNamara, Thomas C. Wee 
A.B. 1965, University of Virgini? seri 
Millman, Robert p Uni v» 
A.B. 1966, The Geor, ) 
Mitchell, John W., Jr. — call 
A.B. 1965, Duke University 


Murray, Robert W. A ; 
A.B. 1965, Stanford Universit¥ 


State Universi? pr 


N 
An, David V, Va. 


Oli 1966, The George Washington University 
"rw Beverly A. 


Miss. 
"" s 1960, Mississippi State U niversity 
Orle; 1964, University of Florida 
AB Rona ald J. Md. 
Pace, à ^ ranklin and Marshall College 
Utah 
oa 1965, University of Utah 
n "yr. Robert H, Va. 
Reich : 1965, Bridgewater College 
aj Dto mas S. Calif 
Robe nded Whitman ( ollege 
ry Ro rt M. NJ. 
Robin; NS. Lafayette C ollege 
Bs | uglas N D.C. 


Rodriguez à Washington and Lee University 


AB leraemilio J, Puerto Rico 
Rube 1965, Oston University 
A Bt n, David M. c 
BB. 1 onn. 
Sack, bU Diversity of Minnesota 
A. B.1 NJ. 
Sander, EN » Columbia University 
BS 1. 1964 arc R, Oreg. 
Sawacki Joho niversity of Oregon 
Bs; , B. Conn. 
Scelto, Re Trinity C ollege, Conn, 
Bs. 1965 te NJ 
Schulman, ee University 
ert I.Y 
sB 5, Yesh : "7 
Wartz, Fi - iva University 
i A.B. 1965 ono in N.Y 
aware ^ € International C ollege 
A.B. m J, N.Y. 
Sinderson > » Yeshiva University 
AB ‘homas G. D.C. 
mory University 
Foy 
R 
IH YEAR 
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Capes ded Univers f Utah 
An” Gia y of Utah 
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AR ' Denis M c University of America 
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Bs o Ropeantord University 
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n ae y, er's College, N.J 
' University dic Calif. 


alifornia, Berkeley 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Speck, Eugene L 

A.B. 1958, University of Massachusetts 

Ph.D. 1966, The George Washington 

University 
Spiegler, Paul S 

A.B. 1960, New York University 
Stern, Eric 

A.B. 1965, Brooklyn C ollege 
Storper, Henry M 

A.B. 1965, New York University 
Struach, Joseph M 

A.B. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Swenson, Swen R 

A.B. 1963, ym oce Young University 
Terry, Luke E 

B.S. 1965, C o of William and Mary 
Thompson, David A 

B.S. 1965, Elizabethtown College 
Tietjen, George W 

A.B. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 
Tortolani, Anthony J. 

B.S. 1965, Fordham University 
Tuegel, Charles R. 


N.Y. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Utah 
W.Va. 
Pa. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 


Va. 


Attended The George Washington University 


Weiner, Neil J. 

A.B. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
West, Edmund A. 

A.B. 1965, New York University 
Wolf, Ralph R. 

A.B. 1965, Yale University 
Wollack, C. Harold 

A.B. 1959, Temple University 

Ph.D. 1963, Princeton University 
Wong, Ira G. 

A.B. 1963, University of Oregon 


Church, Arthur A 

A.B. 1964, Boston University 
Cifelli, Nicholas M., Jr. 

A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
Clum, Katharine M 


N.Y. 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 


Pa. 


Oreg. 


Md. 


B.S. 1964, The George Washington University 


Collins, Richard F., Jr 

A.B. 1964, Duke University 
Davis, David D 

A.B. 1964, Providence College 
Dayton, Lynn T. 

B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 
DeWitt, Paul I 

Attended Eastern Montana College of 

Education 
Dickler, Howard B 

A.B. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Dunston, John H. 

A.B. 1963, Lycoming College 
Egan, Michael C 

B.S. 1964, University of Scranton 
Ehlers, Edward M 

A.B. 1964, University of Connecticut 
Feldman, Mark A 

B.S. 1964, City University of New York 
Feldman, Marvin J. 


Pa. 
Conn. 
Wyo. 


Mont. 


ni. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Conn. 
N.Y. 


D.C. 


A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 


Fischer, David C 
B.S. 1966, University of North Dakota 


N.D. 
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Fisher, Kenneth A Mass 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University 

Fitzgerald, Joseph B. Pa 
B.S. 1964, University of Scranton 

Fontaine, Leah L. Texas 
A.B. 1964, Valparaiso University 

Francis, Jack D. Md 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 

Frye, Stephen H. Mass. 
A.B. 1963, Boston University 

Gavaris, Paul T. NJ. 
B.S. in Phar. 1961, Rutgers, the State 
University 

Godwin, Earl R. Calif. 
A.B. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 

Goldberg, Gerald S. Pa 
B.S. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 

Gorbaty, Lionel L. N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 

Hart, Philip L. Pa 
Attended University of Pittsburgh 

Irani, Sands K. Md 
A.B. 1963, University of the South 

Jansen, John V. Calif 
A.B. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 

Jungblut, Kenneth R N.J 
A.B. 1963, Rutgers, the State University 

Kennelly, Joseph P. Wyo. 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 

Kenny, John D. Va 
B.S. 1964, University of Virginia 

King, Byron F., Jr. Pa 
A.B. 1964, West Virginia University 

Kohl, Roy D., Jr Calif. 
A.B. 1964, Occidental College 

Kuhn, Charles M. Pa. 
Attended University of Pittsburgh 

Kulund, Daniel N. N.Y 
A.B. 1962, Hofstra University 

Lawsky, Alan R. N.Y 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York 

LeNard, Peter D. D.C 
B.S. 1964, The George Washington University 

Levenbrown, Jack N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Yeshiva University 

Levin, Gary M. Conn 
A.B. 1964, University of Connecticut 

Levine, Robert T. NJ. 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 

Lohaus, Allan W. NJ. 
A.B. 1965, Earlham College 

Lourie, Ira S. Md. 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 

Loxley, Sidney S. Ohio 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University 

Lumb, Raymond C, Md 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 

MacDonald, Gordon R. Md. 
Attended Franklin and Marshall College 

Marcus, Daniel N.Y 
A.B. 1964, Washington University 

Matsutani, Osamu H. Calif 
A.B. 1963, University of California, Berkeley 

Melchionda, Anthony M. Conn. 
B.S. 1964, King's College, Pa 

Meyers, Barbara M D. 
A.B. 1961, Bryn Mawr College 

Miller, Bruce A N.Y. 
A.B. 1964, Lafayette College 

Miller, Michael H. N.Y. 


B.S. 1964, Bates College 


Murdock, Myron I NJ. 
A.B. 1964, Boston University Md 
Nelsen, Margaret A. «c il 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington University. 
Nicolette, Anthony J., Jr í 
A.B. 1963, Washington and Jefferson College C 
Notes, Richard D D& 
A.B. 1964, University of Pennsylvania calif. 
Ober, Richard R. 
A.B. 1963, Occidental College pa. 
Oller, Dale W. - 
A.B. 1964, Franklin and Marshall Colleg 
Olmstead, Phillip M. Ohio 
A.B. 1964, Western Reserve University N.Y: 
Pacella, Karen J. e 
A.B. 1964, Manhattanville College of the 


Sacred Heart j 
Park, John R " 

B.S. 1964, Marquette University calif. 
Parsons, Gibbe H. 

A.B. 1964, Stanford University Fla. 
Peiken, Alan S, 

B.S. 1964, University of Chicago pc. 
Reeves, John R. versity 

A.B. 1965, The George Washington Unive pa. 


Roberts, Morton J. 
A.B. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College Md. 
Rothschild, Carl J 
A.B. 1965, The George Washingto 
owsey, John J. . 
7 A B 1965, The George Washington Univer 
Rubin, Lewis 
B.S. 1964, City University of New York Mass 


Russolillo, Gary E. - 
A.B. 1964, University of Pennsylvania w.VÀ- 


Sample, George A 


1niversitY. 
n Unive Va. 


A.B. 1964, West Virginia University NJ. 
Schneiderman, Charles I. 

A.B. 1964, University of Michigan pa. 
Sealy, Joan R. 

A.B. 1964, University of Chicago Arit 
Secrist, Lee J. 

A.B. 1964, Stanford University po 
Simington, Arthur W, , 

A.B. 1964, Dartmouth College calif. 
Sloan, Earle R. 

A.B. 1964, Stanford University Jdahe 
Smith, James W. 

B.S. 1964, College of Idaho pc 


Sober, Arthur J. 
Attended The George Washington 
Spano, Kenneth A. 44) 
B.S. 1964, St. John's University, N-Y- 
Spar, Ira L. 
A.B. 1964, City University 
Spencer, Edward C. 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Stoneburner, Larry L. " 
A.B. 1962, Ohio State University Conn 
aylor, Edward J 4 icut 
à B.S in Phar. 1963, University of Connect" w y. 
Turetsky, Martin J L 
A.B. 1964, Cornell University R. 
Van Nieuwenhuize, Albert H 
A.B. 1964, Brown University 
Vitums, Vitolds C. rmiversitY 
B.S. 1959, Washington State Univer? j 
DDS. 1962. University of Washington calif. 
Walden, David A : pa- 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
Watters, Edmond C. 
B.S. 1964, College of William and Mary 


University y, 


of New York utah 


wash 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


hw 
Williams, David B Mass Zeterberg, Joseph M N.Y. 
Young ian University of Massachusetts B.S. 1964, Mount St. Mary’s C ollege, Md. 1 
e Stephen B N.Y Ziegler, James H N.J. 
Zeaske 1964, ( Olumbia University A.B, 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
Y Richard L. Iowa 
"5, 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
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California, University of, Berkeley 
California, University of, Los 
JEN EL Dub saicdenishibises sateen 
CEE CIID peo 
Carnegie Institute of Technology .. 
Case Institute of Technology ........ 
Catholic University of America .... 
Chestnut Hill College .................... 
Chicago, University Of .................... 
Cu DIN o 
Colgate University ............ 
Colorado, University of 
Columbia University ...................... 
Concordia College, Moorhead, 
| 0700 TESA Se SN 
Connecticut, University of 
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Dartmouth College ... em 
ee EN Leere N EEE 
Earlham College .............................. 
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Elizabethtown College ....... 
Emory University ......... 
Fairfield University ......... 
Florida, University of ... se 
Fordham University ........................ 
Franklin and Marshall College ...... 
George Washington University ...... 
Georgetown University .................. 
Georgia Institute of Technology .... 
Gettysburg College ....................... 
Harvard University .... 
Hawaii, University of ............ 
Hofstra University ................... 
Idaho, College of ............ ud 
Johns Hopkins University .............. 
Juniata College 
Kenyon College tise 
RENS CORO, PB... à. 
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LaSalle College ...... 
Lycoming College 
Maine, University of ...................... 
Manhattanville College of the 
BEN HERR 
Marquette University ......... 
Maryland, University of 
Massachusetts Institute of 
[es 
Massachusetts, University of .......... 
Miami University .................. T 
Michigan State University .............. 
Michigan, University of .................. 
Minnesota, University of ... 
Mississippi State University 
Missouri, University of .................. 
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Montana State College ............-- 
Montana State University ..........« 
Mount St. Mary's College, Md. ..- 
Mount Union College .............««« 


Muhlenberg College ........... 
New Mexico, University of 
New York, City College „s.e 
New York, City University of ...-.- 
New York, State University of, 

at AIDany ........... «(222 NR 
New York, State University of, 

at Binghamton ............... n 
New York University .... 
Niagara University ........... mmt 
North Dakota, University of . 
Northwestern University 
Notre Dame, University of .....« 
Occidental College ..............* 
Ohio State University ..... “ 
Oregon, University of . 
Parsons College ............. mmt 
Pennsylvania State University =-=" 
Pennsylvania, University Of ++" 
Pittsburgh, University of s.e... 
Princeton University 
Providence College ....... 
Purdue University ....... 
Queens College, N.Y. 7777 
Redlands, University Of ....«"" 
Richmond, University of .... 
Rochester, University of ... 
Rutgers, the State University 
St. John's University, N.Y. eeen" 
St. Mary's College, Ind .....« 
St. Peter's College, NJ. -e 
San Diego State College 777 
San pennant Valley State Colles 
San Jose State College „eee 
Scranton, University of ... 
Seton Hall University ....-« 
South, University of the .-- t 
Stanford University „eee 
Sweet Briar College 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
Texas, University of ..---- 
Trinity College, Conn. ..-- 
Tufts University „ee - 
Tulane University of d 
Utah State University of nos 

Agriculture and Applied Scier 
Utah, University of -ee 
Valparaiso University - 
Vanderbilt University ~ 
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SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


Washington and Jefferson College .. 


2 Western Maryland College ............ 2 

ashington and Lee University .... 2 Western Reserve University ............ 2 

i ington State University .......... 3 Wheaton College, Ill. .................... 1 

ington University .................... 1 Whitman College ............................ | 

ea ston, University of ...... 6 William and Mary, College of ...... 2 

^ *yan University ........................ 2 Valo Use ian 3 

St Virginia University ................ 2 Yeshiva University .... 5 
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Umber of College Graduates ...... 368 Number of Colleges Represented.. — 135 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
°r of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in General 
Studies (B.S. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic 
nce (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 
gy (B.S. in Med.Tech.) 


Scie 
no] 


SRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (A.M.), Master of 


ne Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL op MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), 
Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Amer- 
m Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
SCHOOL op 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
8Neering) 
(E 


(B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
lore)» Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.)), Bache- 
(us Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of ee 
(Dig. ) Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science 


ee OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed. >, Bachelor 
(A ‘ence in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
(Eqs in T.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
3), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


"Coo, OF Gove 
lhistration 

MI Mast 

Ministration 
` ence in 


RNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
(B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
er of Arts in Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business 
(M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master 
Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business 

(Mg tation (M.S. in B.A.), Master of Science in Financial Management 
E Fin.Mgt.). Master of Science in Governmental Administration (M.S. in 
Masta ™), Master of Science in Personnel Administration (M.S. in Per.Adm.), 
And Repi ence in Public Administration (M.S. in P.A.), Master of Urban 
Health Em Planning (M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in 
istratic, m dministration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Admin- 

P (D.B.A, » and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


of 


a OL 
tifcate of PUBLIC AND IN 


(AM © Institute for 
), and 


TERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Cer- 
Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of 1.S.S.S.), Master of Arts 
aster of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 
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THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 

THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 
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cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 
Information concerning courses of instruction, programs, and faculties of the 
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Bulletin, which are listed on page 112. Zip code is essential for mailing cata 
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1967 


June 5 

June 6 

July 4 

July 14 
*July 17-19 
July 20 


July 21 
August 30 
August 31-Sept. 2 


1967 
September 12—13 


September 14 
September 29 
November 10 
November 22 
November 27 
December 16 
January 3 
January 3 
January 10 
January 11—12 
January 15-24 


1968 
Hanuary 25-27 


January 29 
February 2 
February 22 
March 15 


April 6 
April 16 
May 1 
May 1 
May 13 
May 14—15 
May 16-25 
May 30 


June 2 
June 2 
1968 
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adva e of i ltation Will be 


*àch semester. 


THE CALENDAR FOR 1967-68 


SUMMER TERM 


Registration for all sessions (11 am-7 pm) Monday 
First- and 13-week sessions begin Tuesday 
Independence Day (holiday) Tuesday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday-Wednesday 
Registration for students attending 2d session only (11 
am-6 pm) Thursday 
Second-session begins Friday 
Last day of classes Wedne sday 
Second- and 13-week sessions ex 


xamination period Thurs- 
day-Saturday 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration: Tuesday and Wedne sday 

Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

Classes begin Thursday 

S.J.D. dissertations of Febru: ary candidates due Friday 
Veterans Day (holiday) Friday 

Th: inksgiving recess begins after last class Wedne sday 
Classes resume Monday 

Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Wednesday 
LL.M. theses of Febru: iry candidates due Wednesday 
Last day of fall-semester classes Wednesday 
Reading period Thursday- Friday 
Examination period Monday-W. "dnesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration: Thursday— Saturday 

Application for June graduation due as part of regis- 
tration 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of June candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Thursday 
Application for 1968-69 teaching assistantships due 
Friday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Tuesday 

Application for research assista intships due Wednesday 
LL.M. theses of June candidates due Wedne sday 
Last day of spring-semester classes Monday 

Reading period Tuesday—W ednesday 

Examination period Thursday-Saturday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Thursday 

Baccalaureate Service Sunday 

Commencement Sunday 


FALL SEMESTER 
Registration: Tuesday- Wednesday 


gs for the 13-week session will meet on W ednesday, 


announced in the Schedule of Classes, 


July 19. 
which will be available well 
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NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


HISTORY 

iges AW SCHOOL, the oldest in the District of Columbia, was established in 
with a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through 

Conners of the Rev erend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian 
B6, whose action resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding 

E This building had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis 


1884 ey had been Senior Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 


d graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received de- 
ich E The School continued to have a student body and a faculty 
Sociate J ected the fact that it was at the seat of our nation’s government. As- 
bur, rad David J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme 
and Bar the United States were among the prominent members of the bench 
k EL" served as lecturers. 2 
States the’ One year after the first such program was adopted in the United 
E Ws. * Law School instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of 


Was exi In 1898 the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
ende 


of d to three years. The School took part in 1900 in the organization 

admit 1 sociation of American Law Schools. Later, women students were 

Brad ed, and in 1916 the first woman to take a regular course in law was 
uated x 


he nuc : i 
With, School moved into its present quarters in 1925, marking the occasion 


LET » dedicatory address by Roscoe Pound. The building, Stockton Hall, is 
19 )t ?r Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the University from 
9 1917. 
oferi ~ Past quarter-century the Law School developed its course and seminar 
Th oe With consideration for the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
of fo E of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The needs 
ation E lawyers w ho come to this country and who require additional prep- 
for t 9r law work in the United States resulted in the creation of programs 
Paratiy, “grees of Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Com- 
ation q y (American Practice) in 195 l. l a 
the istri University, which had had an important place in legal education in 
University Of Columbia since 1869, was merged in The George Washington 
` August 1954. 
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8 THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Programs of special research and study, such as the independent Patent 
Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute. give richness to the basic cul 
riculum. 

The National Law Center, which was established in 1959, seeks to establish 
and coordinate programs of teaching, research, and creative development » 
law which will assist the profession to meet the demands placed upon it by 
contemporary society. Emphasizing an interdisciplinary approach to mode 
social, political, scientific, and economic problems having legal implications, t? 
Center also encourages close relations with other appropriate units of the Uni- 
versity. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in the N 
tion’s Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and - 
national. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting š 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, leg 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of E. 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Colum " 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the United St 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, p 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. Cum 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional com 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Represe? - 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies, d 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study and obser 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies an tion 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative adjudie 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate i 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of transpo 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; the E 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and cora 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-manage ral 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the ; 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric power: 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and television ex 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are t rio 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the varter 
departments of the Federal Government, and in the libraries of the headqu?, ie 
of national and international organizations. The notable library of the Car 4 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by The George rative 
ington University for use of research students in international and co Car 
law, fields with respect to which Washington has come to be called “T 
ital of the World." : life 
The years of residence at law school are years of participation in e a 
the community, which in the case of The George Washington Univers oe, 
tional Law Center is the government of the United States. As a cone serv 
the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be governme ich the 
ice or practice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in 
student plans to practice, 


a 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
°WECTIVES 


The Primary purpose of the Center is to prepare men and women to meet the 
Needs of society in the many fields of law. public and private. These needs call 
not Only for technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the develop- 
ll of the law and the administration of justice, In fulfilling these responsi- 
ities the Center conducts ( 1) a program of study in preparation for the prac- 
ice of law, whether it be general practice, specialized practice, or government 
(2) the publication of a law journal containing the results of research 

> law; (3) a series of student professional cocurricular activities; (4) 

‘and research on an advanced level for foreign as well as for American 
Wents: and (5) a continuing legal education program for members of the bar. 
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Bachelor of Laws Program 


THE WIDE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION of the students who come to the Nation’ 
Capital to study law makes this a truly national law school. Students from 
almost every state in the Union here join students from several foreign cou 
tries in their legal training. Last year over 320 colleges and universities were 
represented. The basic curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Laws m is 
addressed to the development and application of legal principles, skills. 

ideals which are indispensable to the equipment of a lawyer for professio 
responsibility and leadership in modern society. It includes, first and fore 
most, the traditional core of legal education, namely, the study of legal mate 
rials—judicial, statutory, and administrative—and instruction in the understane 
ing and technique of their use. It also includes the study of the nature and pur 
pose of law, the history of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history 
and standards of the legal profession; practice in the skills of legal research E 
legal writing; elementary training in trial and appellate practice; and, throug 
the medium of seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


ENTERING CLASSES 


, for the 
The curriculum is organized so that students may begin the study of law fo stv 
Bachelor of Laws degree only at the start of the fall semester. Tr nsfer 
dents may enter at the start of the spring semester also. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


n 

Admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Laws requires à Bacher 

of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or university, # xil 

factory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of courses. Eligi „hoo! 

is based on personal and scholastic records and on the result of the Law dn ible 
ine 


Admission Test. No applicant will be acceptable in transfer who is pli- 
to return in good standing to a previously attended law school. From the aP 
cants, a selection is made by the Committee on Admissions. ined 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtains 
from the Dean of the National Law Center or from the Educational rke 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Fried 
ley, Calif. 94704. The test is administered at various centers of the lica" 
States in February, April, July, and November each year. Complete "m 
tion blanks and fees must be received by the Educational Testing 
least two weeks before the date of the test. It is not necess: ary that forma 
cation for admission be made prior to taking the test. 


Service 4 
| appl 


ADVANCED STANDING 
fof 


anted A 
Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be £* the 


work successfully completed in other law schools which are mem e 
Association of American Law Schools or are approved by the Amer! thos? 
Association. Transferred credits will not be recognized in excess 

which might be earned in a similar period in the National Law Center 
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Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted toward 
* Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Every Student 
Bree of B 
NOtific 
able i 


admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for the de- 
Bachelor of Laws must submit a $100 tuition deposit after receipt of 
ation of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward tuition and is refund- 
refunded only in cases of applicants called into military service; $50 will be 
o iter ; M notification Is received by July 1 that the student does not intend 
ber 1 in the fall, $20 will be refunded if notification is received by Septem- 
admi PiS admitted before April 1 must submit the deposit by May 1; those 
after April 1, within three weeks of notification of acceptance. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
The k 


tude 
(fou, dent must have 


completed a residence period of three academic years 
years for 


tive c evening students) and 84* semester hours of required and elec- 
iU » : m o 

Rar o Urses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one academic 

dvanc residence and 28 semester hours are required of students admitted with 
a M . p r = 

complet. Standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must be 

ray 2" While in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed by 

OF gr. advanced Standing are not included in computing the average required 
S Taduation, 
Iradu 

duira On Requirements.—See page 41 for a statement of the graduation 
ements. t- £ 

"ONORs 

The de 

a? Bree T biis T- ons 

iin a mini. Bachelor of Laws “with distinction” is awarded students who ob- 


3 mini ^ 
nimum cumulative average of 85 


“NCE 
Can a 
; ates > > > : 
Of t "s for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must complete a residence period 


eMesta academic years. 
Vening 5 constitute 
Con, IVision 
nents; Bn attend 6 semesters to meet residence require- 
^ less | a “ning student must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules 
Wision "n 10 Ours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening 
Tesidence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend 
‘sions receive fractional residence credit. 


Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 
$ residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
Constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
à day student must 


the TeCeiye 
SU Ime; se 
* 
Po 
t 
whoa 


dents 
Who beg " 
egan the study of law prior to September 1966, the requirement is 80 semes- 
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CURRICULUM 


Required and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective course 
has been developed to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degre 
of flexibility to meet the diverse interests of students. All first-year courses an 
three advanced courses are required, leaving a total of 43 hours of elective: 
Specially qualified students may secure approval to take 400 series courses. 
is important that students plan ahead regarding their electives. 

Legal Writing.*—Two semester hours of credit in legal writing 
for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. This requirement may be met by ser > 
on the Law Review or by the satisfactory completion of a seminar which " 
quires a research paper, Law 344 Legal Writing, or Law 471 Research in PU 
lic Law. 2 

Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is conducted in pleading a 
procedure, trial and appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction inclu 
grounding in the principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure an 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Students participating in the work 0 ing 
Trial Practice Court serve as junior counsel and as senior counsel in the trY! 
of cases. A special section of the court is devoted exclusively to the tria gil 
patent cases. Experience in preparing and arguing appellate court cases 1$ a 
able through the course in Appellate Practice and Procedure and through 
Case Club Competition. 

Patent Law.—The following courses are particularly sugg 
interested in patent law: Unfair Trade Practices, Patent Law, Patent O r f 
tice, Patent Trial and Appellate Practice, Patent Licensing and Internationa ee 
Comparative Patent Law, and Federal Antitrust Laws. Additional course I. 
ommended are Advanced Topics in Patent Law and Trade Regulation Sem 


are required 
vice 


t5 
ested for stude 
ffice Prà 


Day Division 


FIRST YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER i 
ag RS D i nie 2 Constitutional Law 4 
Criminal Law and Procedure.............. 4 Contracts II 4 
Legal Method and Legal System........ 3 Real Property 2 
Personal Property o... sesiis croi donies 2 Torts II vebbdlere 
Ply Scan. Moi ee 3 ad 
aS 14 
Total semester hours........................... 14 Total semester hours..." eret 


SECOND YEAR — 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


CIN PIOS 12 LESER dais 4 Administrative Law 


Elective Evidence 
Elective 
Total semester hours... 14 Total semester hours... 77 


: : 1 tember 
* This requirement does not apply to students who began the study of law prior to Sep 


Elective — — 12 

000 M ERREUR: 2 
gal writing requirement 

© Page 12) ; e. 

al semester MOUS. sz 14 
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SPRING SEMESTER 
Both LLL lites ee tl E 14 
Total semester hours........................ 14 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Total semeste 


4 
4 
2 
Tota] — 
Semester D, o MEA 10 
HIRD YEAR 
A 
LL SEMEsT; R 
ttiv 
BE 8 
N Ing requ 
(See Page 21 irement s 
l se — 
Mester Mn ORL 10 
For, 
R 
ALL SEMESTER 
Rlectiy 
oy ees 10 
Ota] 
* a 
Sa 10 


IMMER 
R TERM OR NINTH SEMESTER 
Fleet 


Total semester hours.......................... 10 
SPRING SEMESTER 

Constitutional Law ........................ 4 
Electio s a AV ZEE cscs: ca, 6 
Total semester hours... 10 
SPRING SEMESTER 

Administrative Law... 3 
Evidence 4 
Elective 3 
Total semester hours........................ 10 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Blectiee. LL LÁ ASH 10 
Total semester hours....................... 10 


=: ow 
"wm! 


= 
ry 


2 
Las 
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THE Law REVIEW 


The George W 


i ashington Law Review, edited and managed by students of the 
ational | 


aw Center, is devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. 

* location of the University in the National Capital, where the primary 

Sources of federal public law may be observed in operation, affords an unex- 

celled Opportunity for specialization in this field 

k ie staff participates in a two-year Law Review 
“ected from among those students who have 

the oot of Review work. 

VO-year program 


program. The editorial staff 
successfully completed the 


Students receive four hours of academic credit for 


THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


Ever, 
“ty student in the Bachelor of | 


Associar; aws program is a member of the Student Bar 
With Br wm Which is organized to enable students to become better acquainted 
about A Pun of the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring 
9f the E" contact with members of the profession engaged in active practice 
Commit." The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various 
Mature p and by group and general meetings of a professional and social 
lega] - rom time to time lectures are given by outstanding authorities on 
A ".* Professional problems. 


vi E "IDPortant activity is the Van V leck Case Club Competition, which pro- 
*ano y 
Stude Opportunity 


for training in appellate advocacy. First- and second-year 
m Participate as contestants before courts composed of members of the 
jug v» the local bar. Senior law students of the Case Club also sit as 
federa] , “ne final argument is held before a court composed of distinguished 
“t Judges, 
ington, Legal Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of The George Wash- 
istrict rr ub Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the 
inte olumbia Bar Association Participating students assist court-ap- 


ed attor y» 
0 d altorneys in the preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified sec- 
~an : 
x i third-year students are eligible for participation in the program. 
Ba Dlernationa] Law Society is another activity supported by the Student 


" Sociation. The Society offers a forum for speakers in this field and 
tieg nw Way in which its members can participate in international legal activi- 
Studie „vashington, Recently, it has begun publishing a semiannual journal, 

In In Law and Economic Development 


. “0 the ,. 

tion T Tanking of m 
© George 4 
Place 3 


ember associations by the American Law Student 
ashington University Student Bar 
and second place twice in past years. 


Associa- 


Association has received 
twice 


ORD 
ER OF THE COIF 


Orde 
der of the Coif. 
5, aims * 


Uni Who h 


a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
‘to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner 
3ve attained a high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington 

‘apter was established in 1926 Members are elected each year 
lest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating Bachelor of Laws can- 


Vers; y 


© higt 
es, z 


m mom se 
ESI 


ER 2 & 
rs 


nited States 


the U 


Supreme Court of 


9 
£z 
= 


Master’s and Doctoral Programs 


7 ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and complex 
Mat some who hold the 
Study, 


TOaden 


Bachelor of Laws degree feel the need for further 

The Master's and doctoral programs give students the opportunity to 
and deepen their understanding of the law. 

The Master of I 

: One of the followin 

*gulation: (2) 

“urement Law: 


aws Candidate may elect courses of a diverse nature or select 

g specialized programs: (1) Administrative Law: Economic 
Foreign Trade and Investment Law: (3) Government Pro- 

(4) Law, Science, and Technology; (5) Patent and Trade 
*Bulation Law; (6) Public International Law; and (7) Taxation. Graduates 

of these selected Master’s programs have the field of specialization noted on 
eir diplomas. 


» Tograms leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer the ad- 
anced student the 


A opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a 
Specific 


area of interest to the legal profession 


MASTER OF LAWS 


EN : 
NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's deg 

: aws Or ec 
ciation of 
ation are 
alent per 


ree from an accredited college or university* and a Bachelor 
juivalent degree from a law school which is a member of the As- 
American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Associ- 
required. The applicant must demonstrate (by a B average or equiv- 


tion ormance measure, high class standing, Law Review experience, posi- 

S he ; s 

Work held, or professional achievements) that he is capable of Master’s level 

for th Advanced standing is not granted for credits earned while a candidate 
e 


first degree in law. 


DEGn y, 
SREE REQUIREMENTS 


W en ent must complete a residence period of not less than two semesters, 
in bt $ uld be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 
Tegist L^" Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the time of 
„~on for the degree. The student must complete 24 semester hours of 
rOved 400 Series courses (when appropriate, 200 series courses may be ap- 
~ SY the Dean), including Law 499 Thesis, and excluding Law 385 Trial 


lactico m 
“tice Court A "Tage 75 > d 
S . A minimum average of 75 is required. 


Candidates for 


the degree in a selected field of specialization must complete 
imum of 15 


of the required 24 semester hours in courses of the selected 
required courses not previously taken. The balance of the 
selected from 300 and 400 series courses. Recommended 
d under each field of specialization 


o including all 
A g 
Bram Should be 


Cour 
rses are liste 


Ea 
The D 
ean is aut 
authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases 


a va 
* May be waived in appropriate circumstances with approved substitutions for equi 
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Fields of Specialization 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 


Required Courses and Seminars 


295 Unfair Trade Practices 

401 Seminar: Administrative Law 
427 Economic Planning and the Law 
463 Public Policy and Mass Media 
466 Securities Regulation 


493 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I 
499 Thesis 


Recommended Courses and Seminars 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 

411 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Progress 
425 Executive Function 


428 Food and Drug Law 

464 Selected Problems in the Regulation of Industry 

467 Regulation of Securities Markets 

491 The Civil Aeronautics Board and the Administrative Process 
492 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

494 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation Il 

495 Land Use Planning 

496 Antitrust Problems in Regulated Industries 


FOREIGN TRADE AND INVESTMENT LAW 
Required Courses and Seminars 


210 Business Associations Il 

254 International Law and World Order 

307 Comparative Law 

421 European Common Market 

440 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

499 Thesis 22 
One semester course in International Economics (Law students TeS 

the Division of University Students for this Economics course.) 


ister J^ 


Recommended Courses and Seminars 


265 Law and Accounting 

309 Conflict of Laws 

368 Patent Licensing and International and € omparative Patent Law 
412 Use and Control of Atomic E nergy and Space Technology 

413 The Modern Corporation 

425 Executive Function 


F alent credit- 


438 
441 
466 
490 


SOVERNMEN] 


355 


43] 
432 
433 
434 
435 
*499 


< 


440 


409 


MASTER’S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Seminar: 
Seminar: 
Securities 


International Commercial Transactions 
International Technical and Economic Assistance 
Regulation 

Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


PROCUREMENT LAW 


Required Courses and Seminars 


Government Contracts 

or 
Government Procurement Law 

ormation of Government Contracts 
erformance of Government Contracts 
Government Contract Claims and Litigation 


minar: Government Contracts 
hesis 


Recommended Courses and Seminars 


Legislation 
Federal Antitrust Laws 

l'axation— Corporate 
Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 

"gislative Drafting 

atent Law 

Se and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
gal Protection against Technological Hazards 

"Xecutive Function 

egal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


SCIENCE, AND TEC HNOLOGY 


Require : , 
*quired Courses and Seminars 


Seminar: Qa; 

frenar: Science and the Legal Process 
i lence Policy Formulation 

ntergoy 


. *rnmenta]l Aspects of T echnological Progress 
* and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 


egal Protection against Technological Hazards 
hesis 


Rec, : à 
ommended Courses and Seminars 


Legislation 
OVernment ( ontracts 
or 


Gove 
5," Iment Procurement Law 
atent Lay 


atur; " 
il Resources Law and Policy 


Waiveg in 


APPropriate circumstances with approved substitutions for equivalent credit. 


19 


20 


425 
428 
455 
456 
457 
463 
468 


PATEN 


295 
311 
330 
359 
362 
368 
468 
492 
*499 


279 
355 


431 
401 
409 
410 
411 
421 
427 
428 
438 
440 
490 
496 


PUBLIC 


254 
391 
455 
*499 
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Executive Function 

Food and Drug Law 

Legal Regulation of International Coercion 

International Law of Air and Space 

International Law of the Sea 

Public Policy and Mass Media 

Advanced Topics in Patent Law of 

(Courses dealing with Science and Public Policy given in the departments : 
Sociology, Economics, Public Administration, and Engineering are rec 
ommended. ) 


T: AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 
Required Courses and Seminars 


Unfair Trade Practices 

Copyright Law 

Federal Antitrust Laws 

Patent Law 

Patent Office Practice 

Patent Licensing and International and Comparative Patent Law 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law 

Seminar: Trade Regulation 

Thesis 


Recommended Courses and Seminars - 


Taxation—Federal Income 
Government Contracts 
or 
Government Procurement Law 
Seminar: Administrative Law 
Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
Science Policy Formulation 
Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Progress 
European Common Market 
Economic Planning and the Law 
Food and Drug Law 
Seminar: International Commercial Transactions 
Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
Antitrust Problems in Regulated Industries ended.) 
(An appropriate course in the Department of Economics is recomm 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Required Courses and Seminars 


International Law and World Order 
United Nations Law and World Order 
Legal Regulation of International Coercion 


Thesis 


ent credit. 
* May be waived in appropriate circumstances with approved substitutions for equiva 
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One of the following: 


307 Comparative Law 
449 Law of the Near East 
473 Soviet Law 
474 Chinese Law 
Recommended Courses and Seminars 
- Admiralty 
ris Conflict of Laws o 
421 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
437 European Common Market . 
44) ] Iplomatic and Consular I aw and Practice 
44] um Aspects of International Business Transactions 
445 —— International Technical and Economic Assistance 
454 : ©gotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
456 Ne Aspects of American Foreign Relations 
457 po national Law of Air and Space 
nternational Law of the Sea 
(Related courses given in the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the School of 
Public and International Affairs, and the School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration are recommended.) 
TAXATION 
Required Courses and Seminars 
2 
5 Law and Accounting 
279 » Xation—Federal Estate and Gift 
337 axation— Federal Income 
478 œ “Xation—Corporate 
479 «nar: Tax Practice and Procedure 
482 minar: Federal Tax Litigation 
*499 m ation—Partnerships and Subchapter S 
hesis 
Recommended Courses and Seminars 
420 x 
480 Seminar: Estate Planning 
48] 3Xation— Oi] and Gas 
483 aXation— State and Local 
484 aXation— Exempt Organizations 
485 axation—Special Corporation Problems 
499 p minar: Special Problems of Tax Policy 


'axation of Foreign Business and Investment 


MA 
STER’s THESIS 


ch candid 
s : 

ays SIS 
Na desi (1 


al |. 
AW Cente 
"M enter, 


Y be pw; 
Waived : 
ülved in Appropriate 


ate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Mas- 
^W 499) under the supervision of a member of the faculty of the 
Four hours of credit will be granted for successful 


circumstances with approved substitutions for equivalent credit. 
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completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requirement is to demonstrat? 
the ability of the student to perform research in a special area of the law p^ 
produce a scholarly paper containing the results of this research. The EC 
is expected to be of substantially the same quality as a Law Review article. 
requirement for a Master's thesis may be waived in appropriate circums A 
The thesis in its final form must be presented to the Dean no later than dd 
date specified in the Calendar. Three complete copies are required. It is e 
responsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Office of the Dean a prin 
copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction of theses. T 
Accepted theses become the property of the University and are deposite re 
the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made aval 
circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material must be secured 
the Dean. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Master of Laws candidate is encouraged to take graduate courses rela 
to his field of interest in other departments of the University. A maxi 
6 semester hours will be credited tow ard the degree for such courses. One odi 
dred series courses may be taken for credit if the student does additional W 

as prescribed by the department. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


-— 
A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college bd "m 
sity"; a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rand sols OF 
law school which is a member of the Association of American Law Sc schol- 
is approved by the American Bar Association; outstanding capacity 10 ai 
arly work in the field of law; and faculty approval of the applicant $ in some 
tion topic. The applicant must submit an outline of his proposed topic 


Oe " ETa : F -t scope 9 : 
detail, indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact p report 

" " $ YAS, 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter listing ar cannot 
cases, and Law Review articles to be considered Although the per definite 
predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be sufficientl) 
to afford the faculty a basis for evaluation. 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

> ac 
. : > an one". 
The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than ultativ® 
» . , 5c 

demic year; (2) a course of study and research—designated by his r$ 


1 p é 2 semester " 
committee and approved by the faculty—of no less than 8 nec in which 

: - "rr »minars 1, r 
including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken, and two semir issertà 


-tati The 
research papers are required; and (3) an acceptable dissertation. f approval © 
‘ ^ o0 
tion must be submitted no later than three years from the date « -omparaty 
he dissertat; Md TES. » 2 's to write on à € Jevan 
the dissertation subject. The applicant who proposes t« 


3 e re 
: ; ‘ hich the 
law topic must have a reading knowledge of the language in whi 
Spaima 


* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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Mater}. 
laterials are to be found 


À At the conclusion of his first year of 
at Such other 


residence, or 
time as the faculty may set. 


ihation k i é the candidate must pass an oral - c] 

examin " those fields of study selected by the consultative committee. This 

bers ES IS conducted by the consultative committee and such other mem- 
91] ìe faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the faculty. 


lo the TW than the date specified in the ( 


alendar, the candidate must submit 
Jean three complete 


an abst, copies of the dissertation and two original copies of 
abstract fe Mot to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the 
Jniversity for inclusion in the Abstracts of Doc toral Dissertations issue of the 
tOn in ip Dulletin the other is sent to 1 niversity Microfilms, Inc., for inclu- 
national] “ar monthly publication, Dissertation Abstracts which is distributed 
ally, 
Printed 


copies of d 
e dissertation. 
Microfilms, ] 
date for 


etailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
preparation of the abstract, and services offered by l niversity 


DC., are available in the Office of the Dean Ihe successful can- 


Cover } the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
the e - p : 
Servic le expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic 
© re re ` P : 
t rendered by University Microfilms Inc To be acceptable the dis- 
ation must 


in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a sub- 
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stantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for publica 
tion. Additional information will be supplied by the Dean. Accepted dis- 
sertations, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the Univer- 
sity and are deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are 
bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt M& 
terial in them must be secured from the dean 


Degree Programs for Foreign Students 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available to students 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into two gener? 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing the student for a bar examina 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable the student to retur? 
to his country with a more thorough understanding of some aspect of Amer 
ican law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school is normally admitted v 
the Center as a Provisional Student, so that the faculty can evaluate his WF 
before admitting him to degree candidacy. Appropriate credit will be grante 
for work taken as a Provisional Student. he 

In order to qualify for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, ! 
aws (LL.B.) or the Master ® 
egres: 
edit I$ 
n 
L 


student may apply for either the Bachelor of I 
Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am. Prac.)) d 
The LL.B. degree requires 84 semester hours of work in law school (Cr 
given for work in a foreign law school only in exceptional circumstances) # 
will qualify the student to take most U. S. bar examinations. The M.Comp: 
(Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semester hours of work and satisfies the j 
quirements of the District of Columbia Bar. The student is cautioned 10 p 
tain the requirements of the bar for which he intends to qualify prior to sen 


tion of his law school program. jead- 
: am le 

A student planning to return to his country may undertake a program ' has 

ing to the degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.); OF En 
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Outstanding qualifications, he may undertake advanced work leading to the 


aster of Laws (LL.M.) or Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) degree. The 
M.Comp.| . degree programs enable the student to gain a broader comprehen- 
3lon of the American legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. 


* LL.M. and S.J.D. programs allow the student to work in advanced or spe- 


“alized legal fields. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 

Pug 8eneral Admissions information concerning all National Law Center stu- 
“mts see page 30. 

Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a For- 
e , r : p 

“en Language (see details below) must be received from foreign applicants no 


ater than March 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


REOtma .. 
EQUIRED RECORDS 


i ePlicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 

tions c! official credentials listing subjects studied, grades ERI I on 

"am aken, and degrees received. ( ertified copies of diplomas and certi icates 
Secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended are required. 

“lg of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records 
e the Property of the University and cannot be returned. 

LANGUAGE TEST 

Stud 


take po. from countries whose official language is not English are omiirod: to 
ing i est of English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for mak- 
car, ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, 
Pleteq E Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U S.A. The com- 
Well i PP ication form should be returned to the Testing Service at F rinceton 
à issio; Vance of the beginning of the semester for w hich the applicant seeks 
mon. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the application, en- 
istrati © student to have his test score sent to three different institutions. Reg- 
Aplicati or the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute 
On for admission to The George Washington U niversity. 
of the Bulletin of Information, obtainable w ithout charge, contains description 
of the a as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct 
blank. Sst; lists of examination centers; examination dates: and application 
Cores be S the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
Sent to the Dean’s Office. 


TRANCE REQU 
Fo, 


studeny E Deg 
S are th 


IREMENTS 


ree of Bachelor of Laws.—Entrance requirements for foreign 
* same as those stated on pages 10—11, except that advanced 
Fo, hy rarely granted for study in foreign law schools. 

Lay, E Degree; of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative 
3 Cur can Practice).— The successful completion of and graduation from 


in arte - e a " 
Mnasiun, h Philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a 
"veri . lycee, or liceo; and graduation in law from a recognized foreign 
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For the Degree of Master of Laws.—Successful completion of and gradua- 
tion from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to gradu- 
ation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and graduation in law from a recog 
nized foreign university. The applicant must demonstrate (by good academic 
record or equivalent performance measure, high class standing, positions held, 
or professional achievements) that he is capable of Master’s level work am 
must demonstrate a sufficient background in the Common Law to undertà ce 
the Master’s program. : 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—Successful completion ol 
and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent 
to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from 4 y^ 
ognized foreign university; outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the fiel 
of law; and faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation topic. The applica 
must submit an outline of his proposed topic in some detail, indicating by chap 
ter and division within chapter the exact scope of the project. There shou 
be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, cases, and articles, A 
be considered. Although the outline cannot predict every detail of the subst 
quent research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford the faculty a basis T 


evaluation. 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


3 Bachelor of Laws, Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 
“quirements for 


Degree 
toreign students are the same as those stated on pages 11-13, 
22, and 22-24. 

Master of Comparative Law. 


of —The student must complete a residence period 

o not less than two semesters, which should be continuous. All requirements 
T the da : 

the degree must be completed in a period not exceeding three years from 


registration for the degree. The student must complete satisfac- 
<4 semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of such other 
f the University as the faculty of the Center shall approve. 


hi aster of Comparative Law (American Practice).—T he requirements for 
E - ree ar " * 

ee degree are the same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
e : , 

n Pt that the degree of Master of Comparative Law 


(American Practice) 
=- 


*quire > : . : 
o 28 semester hours of course work with a cumulative average of at 
95, 


Unclassified Students 
The 
eng LOWING TYPES OF STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law 

as Unclassified Students: 

t anoto didate for a Bachelor of Laws degree with an above-average record 
Schools Sr law school which is a member of the Association of American Law 
f the E IS approy ed by the American Bar Association, may at the discretion 
lo the n 2 be admitted as an unclassified student to earn credits for transfer 
4 aw school. 


a 


ie" Grady 


an ates of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 
AW Se | ade . 
lo lake di Chools or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
i | adv 


ànced cou 


oT rec : 
U cords will not be admitted. 
. “Nc assif 
t SSifie 
long , 


pe d Students participate in the work of the course, take examina- 
dent Can ave their grades recorded. Credit earned as an Unclassified Stu- 
Not be Credited toward a degree at this institution.* 


rses without pursuing degree programs. Applicants with 


Continuing Legal Education 


: ERS o. : 
lay ^S OF THE BAR wishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 


SAY Tepister i 
"redit bene for any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
lake a SSIS as Conti 


Xami nuing Legal Education Students. Such students do not 
Xamin; ; g £ : 
simplige 5 In courses and no grades are recorded for their work. 
Pleteg on ed admission and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
neste "d before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
Meste h 9ntinuing Legal Education Students pay only the tuition fee on the 
fr Our hac: < : , 
0 T basis. 


© med; They may not participate in student activities or benefit 
ical Privileges of the l niversity. 


I5 aut] 
no , i 
rized to make exceptions in appropriate cases for Master’s and doctoral students 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


DAY CLASSES meet in the mornings in fifty-minute periods and in the afternoon 
in fifty-minute periods and also in sessions of two fifty-minute periods, Mn 
through Friday. Trial Practice Court meets for two-hour periods on Satu 
mornings. 

Evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m. Monday through Fr edit 
four-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three- the 
course, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-hal onal 
semester and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g» " 
Property, meets one evening a week. The evening division conforms to 
standards of the day division, the full-time faculty participating in the "oí 
tion. 1 after 

Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the 
noon only. 


iday. 4 


SUMMER TERM 


1 ‘ s 1 - : : summer 
A term of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the s 


Continuing students and transfer students may register for either Or a 
sions. No beginning students are admitted to the Bachelor of Laws P" 
in the summer term. d, 8? 
The summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic yea! an eot 
consequence, a student must attend two and one-half summer terms F summe! 
residence credit for one academic year or attend one and one-h 
terms to receive residence for a semester. 
A maximum of 6 semester hours may be taken each session by 
Day students receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
sion of the summer term in which they are registered for 3 or wc eve ini 
hours. A maximum of 4 semester hours may be taken each session a t 
students. Evening students receive three-tenths of a semester of resident, rre 
for each session of the summer term in which they are registered for 
semester hours. EC SA 
Summer students planning to take the New York bar examination a 
ister at the beginning of the term for both sessions and must complere ents 9” 
carry a program of at least ten classroom periods a week for day $ 
at least eight classroom periods a week for evening students. 
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THE LAW LIBRARY 
The Law Libr; 


ot the courts 
»ystem, 
comple 
Courts 


ary of 72,900 volumes contains the official reports of the decisions 
of last resort of all states but one prior to the National 
and of some states complete to date; 
te; the reports of the United States S 
' and the reports of federal administr 
“e units of the Reporter System; 


Reporter 
the National Reporter System, 
upreme Court and lower federal 
ative agencies; Shepard's Citations 
the English Reports, Full Reprint; the 
h Law Reports; the Times Law Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the 
> ted States statutes and codes; complete sets of statutes of all the states; the 


á . Statutes; the principal English and American digests and encyclopedias; 
0 lection 


and S of special reports and annotated cases; United Nations documents: 
Cur leading textbooks and treaties. Approximately 475 legal periodicals are 
ently received. A section of the library, 


P consisting of books acquired from 
-ational University, is known as the National University Law Collection. 
m, Student registered in the l niversity is entitled to the reference use of the 
‘ ety Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment 
~ Must be presented as identification. 
Phlety of ailable to law students are 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pam- 
i the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Pe 


Ini s fields of international law and relations, 
Versity Library, 


ace, 
history, and economics, in the 


Admission 


APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete credentials 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. Two recen 
signed photographs and an application fee of $25 for a degree candidate, 
for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the application. 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are available 8 
should be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center, ^^ 
Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 

For further details concerning students from foreign 


24-27. 


t and 

^ 
pista es 
institutions, see pag 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 

Bachelor of Laws Program.--Beginning students are admitted only à the 
start of the fall semester. 

To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginnin 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be rece 
May l. This means that the November, February, or April Law Schog. 
mission Test should be taken. (See "Entrance Requirements," pages 10-1. 

All papers of transfer students should be received by the Office of the tess 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring sem igg 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for which apP 


. all 
g students: e 
" ived "7 


tion is made. inning 
Master's and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the begin 

of the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. ust PF 
Application for admission, together with all required credentials, mU er 


> > ij sem" 
received by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring appl 
ession for Whi 


g of the 


ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer s 
cation is made. 

Unclassified Students.—Students are admitted at the beginnin 
semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. 

1. Application for admission, with required credentials, for a 
wishes to earn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws degree à a jeas! 
law school (see page 27), should be received at the Office of the Dean unt 
one month prior to the first day of registration for the semester OF ` 
session for which application is made. 

2. Application for admission, with required credentials, for | 
to take graduate courses (see page 27), should be received at the ' j 
Dean by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring ' plic” 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for whic ! 
tion is made. m at an) 

Continuing Legal Education Students —Students file a simplified for io fe 


0 
; p wh 
a studen othe! 


awyers who the 
. Office © 


time prior to the first day of classes of the term concerned. No apP 
is required, and no credentials are necessary. 
READMISSION t 
mos 
. juring the pi” 
A student who was previously registered but did not attend ¢ 5r read 


" : ation 
recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an applicati 
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‘lon, Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admission (see 
Page 30). d 

` If the student has attended one or more higher institutions during his absence 
rom the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was previously a 
Nnondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to the Dean. 


Registration 
FORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must present himself in person for 
qestration, No student will be registered until proper credentials have been 
ed - 


and approved (see “Admission”). 

° Tegistration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

„n Student may not register concurrently in George Washington University and 

M institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, 

Er division in which he is registered in this University. Registration in 
re than One college, school, or division of the University requires the written 

Permission of : 
Or Work 

Dean, 


the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit 
done concurrently at another institution will be at the discretion of the 


ELIG " 
SIBILITy FOR REGISTRATION 


No e 

eli dent who 
Bible to register. 

* ew Student. 

T l'egistr 


is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is 


Upon receipt of a letter of admission a new student is eligible 
ation on the stated days of registration. 


- i } i i L n 1 o > 
for co mitted Student A student previously registered who was not registered 
l'éceiv "ses during the preceding semester or summr session must apply for and 


cligity, ^ letter of readmission (see “Readmission,” pages 30-31) pre — 
Need za registration. A student registered for the spring semester of 1966-67 
la «c. “PPly for readmission for the fall semester 1967-68. Such a student 

Onzin Puing Student.” i ; r "pt 
Preceding 1S Student. A student registered for courses in the immediately 
of hi. tude of the academic year is eligible to register upon presentation 

red c... t identification card from the previous semester. The student reg- 
tion, ; m 1967 summer session courses, and not restricted to summer registra- 
9f his 1oligible for registration for the 1967—68 fall semester upon presentation 


Summer session student identification card. 


Tr 


epi 


tration ; 
ow; lOn is he 


LACE OF REGISTRATION* 


` ld in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., during the 
ary 25.27. Ods: fall semester, September 12 and 13; spring semester, Janu- 


inn late-regi CHATTE TIE : 
rel after stration fee of $15 is charged each student who is permitted to reg- 
Rlstrat * Tegular registration days. 
lL on May be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Ady, I3 of ran: 


ill be announced in the Schedule of Classes, which will be available well in 
Semester. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


^r » aca 
THE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the ^" 
demic year 1967—68. (See page 33 for projected tuition increases for 1968-4; 


Tuition Fees 


All law students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Scienca E 
Full-time program (11 hours or more), each semester. - $767 00 
Part-time program, each semester hour........... Keha T es. 

Doctor of Juridical Science,* including the final examination............... 1,047 

Graduation Fees 

i , 5,00 

Bachelor's, Master's, Doctor's degrees 2 

: 6.00 

Fee for binding Master's Thesis............... 

: : 55.00 

Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 

Residence Hall Fees (see page 43) 

Special Fees 

— 25.00 

Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable.... 5,00 

Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable 100.00 

Application fee for room reservation..... viel ee eso ek essen ato tb se rea ota b soets Deae 100.00 

Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to LL.B. degree candidacy 

Special fee (Student Bar Association activities, Law Review, and other 
services), charged each student (except students registered for "continu- 
ous registration") for each semester or any part thereof except the sum- 10.00 

5.00 
15.00 


Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period.... 

Change fee, for each change in program involving one course or more 7,00 
than one course..... LAS iE AOSMILEAT MEN E JARE IS NUUS MT £e 

Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" during 


any semester of absence from the University or after completion of tu- 57.00 

ition requirements.+ Due and payable on the official days of registration 5,00 

Service fee for deferred payment plan (See “Payment of Fees" below). 1040 

Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension esed 1,00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 

ter, 

* The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $406.25 a semester for four successive “a i 


exclusive of the summer term or terms. No “continuous registration” fee will be charge an ~ra 
year is needed for completion of the degree requirements, If the Faculty should apf ous regi’ 
sion of time, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continu 
tion fee. of absene ect 
t Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave were cisl 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements whic an 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies tow 
nor residence requirements for the degrec. 


This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see page 42. 
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Registratic 


“8! n in the University entitles each student to the following University 
Privileges: 


mns the services of the Placement Office; the use of l niversity Library; 
i&,,. "um privileges; admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise spec- 
E Subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; admission 
up niversity debates; medical attention and hospital services as described under 
^ - Sen ices" (see pages 43-44 ). These privileges terminate and a student is 

8er in residence when he withdraws or is dismissed from the l niversity. 


“a 
ÜIECTED TUITION INCREASES 1968-71 


N Orde 
3 rder that students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuition in- 
a’ for the academic years 1968-69, 1969-70, and 1970-71 have been esti- 
ated as follows: 
Cre; j 
D. by year (full-time students) : 
MEME Uo or concur AA onbe orbi oisi $75.00 
EEUU UEM ERIT 100.00 
oc ERN | XTDINZMGUNGS 100.00 
1968. by semester hour (part-time students) 
nm... LA P Mansi M deir Kok ticle iA 3.00 
| SRNR er v; 4.00 
tw Bes. dcos A Go bh M Pai sedes oii 4.00 
Íorese. not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Barring un- 
e 


S are à . 
Order are payable at the Office of the ( ashier. Checks and postal money 
s 
8 ermit a be made out to The George Washington University. No student 
itte E £ ! š 
he mplete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 


Uition , ^ . 
Cach re ~ and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
“8istration. 


UN 
lainin Student 


d to co 


E stud. Accounts Office has responsibility for creating, billing, and main- 
Stude “ent accounts resulting from tuition and room and board charges. A 
Office at Bistered for six semester hours or more may sign a contract with this 
tota] e time of each registration permitting him to pay one-half of the 
Strat) n m and fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of reg- 
Semesta and the remaining half on or before November 1, 1967 (for the fall 
Will be , "ind March 13, 1968 (for the spring semester). 4A service fee of $5 
Not blip, ed for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University will 
the M x itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment-due date for 
Me nd lalf of 


vha the semester charges. Students who fail to make any pay- 
Unti] i en due will be 

*y have 
Officially re 


automatically suspended and may not attend classes 

„Paid all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement fee and have 

inst, Student aea by the Student Accounts Office 

ied for the pe nded for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 
ns f rei * Semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applica- 

"Rr "Statement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 

Vor of peany 


Y increace: . 
dica] c bin are also projected for the total fee for work leading to the degree of Doc- 
Science, 


AS s z 
rerere 
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An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit excep 
the late-registration fee. 


The National Law Center has been able in recent years to assist substantially? je 
students in obtaining the financial aid they required, through full or Lge 
scholarships, various loan programs, part-time employment, or a combinati " 
of these kinds of assistance. There are a number of sources for financial pU 
ance available to students at the Law Center. These include the various sal 
guaranteed education loans, loans under the National Defense Education su 
under the American Bar Association loan program, and under the United 
dent Aid loan program. p 
In addition, there are various plans available, through the Girard Trust 
change Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, * "m 
and the Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C.; by which students may, 
meet various conditions, borrow money on a re latively short-term basis. 
Full details concerning these funds are available in the Office of the Dean. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


le 
-< sched! 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class soe ai 


u 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from E nce 
permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circums 


Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. omes 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of "hedul 

tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following sch 

1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 

FALL SEMESTER [ ce! 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 22, 1967.......-« 2 pe cet 
Withdrawal dated September 25 to October 6, 1967......««« p 
Withdrawal dated October 9 to October 20, 1967.........« 3 
Withdrawal dated after October 20, 1967................ m no 

SPRING SEMESTER o perm 
Withdrawal dated on or before February 2, 1968.......* 75 per om 
Withdrawal dated February 5 to February 16, 1968... p per ff 
Withdrawal dated February 19 to March 1, 1968... oot 
Withdrawal dated after March 1, 1968................ mmt for P " 

2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or ie 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies © og 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjuste 
continuing in effect. course ^ uf 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds à ents? 


ystme 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adj 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. " 


once from de 
In no case will tuition be AT ALR or reduced becouse of absence is 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration e 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester. not be 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done wi T 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 1 they can í 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until t 
banking arrangements in the community. 


"Td 


Financial Aid 


BA, 
CHELOR OF LAWS PROGRAM 


SCH 
OLARSHIPs AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


APPL] " E 
ants CATION AND CORRI SPONDENCE concerning scholarships and research assist- 
- "IPS should be 


Cation bid. sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise specified, appli- 
Preceding ppo PPorting credentials should be submitted no later than March 1 
Mis » period for which the aw ard Is made. 

arles We orthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947).—Memorial to 
ship for aer thington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882 A full-tuition scholar- 
Needy © course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. awarded to a 


Stivale d Promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or 
Years "t. degree, Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three 


H . 
nor Scholarships - Tw 


Do o scholarships available each year to students enter- 
Year | n full-time 


in addi study. Each scholarship provides a cash award for the first 
Years. “ition to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three 
Ords, bom © Scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college rec- 
and ne academic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores; 
late, ust To retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the candi- 
Phi jl Maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. 

Lega P Delta Scholarships (1959).—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta 
“cong "rei (International). provides tuition aid to a woman student in the 
and Service , of the Bachelor's program who excelled in scholastic achievement 

esearch - the C enter in her first year. 
Prefer Wistantships. 
Teceiveg M to applic 
ing fin. an annual Stipend. 


-Available each year to students currently enrolled, 
ants who are engaged in Law Review work. Each assistant 
A? financia] Soie : Aw ards are made on the basis of academic stand- 
lications ites capacity for leadership, and research and w riting potential. 
earch ha be submitted no later than July 1. 

awa Oly to xi MP. -Available each year to students currently enrolled, 
hag? are iu peus who are completing the second year. Scholarship 
wo E lb and x h A the basis of academic standing, financial need, capacity for 
ater th, esearch and writing potential. Application should be submitted 
* 


5 an 
Trustee "eri 
$ MCh, "ch . è . 
dig, ton aig olarships. "Scholarships awarded each year to entering students, 
a i 
$ 


' in an amount de 


ap Ment, pe demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scholastic 
her Vera; ? retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain 
“fore p, £, both f : : 3&7 
Te lare or each year and cumulative. Application must be made 
uit l to the Dean 


arships are also available to continuing second- and third- 
^. ats with demonstrated scholastic ability. on the basis of finan- 
"Epor o July pacity for leadership. Application should be made to the Dean 

ted, Scholarships are awarded after spring-semester grades are 
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LOAN FUNDS 

Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 
are available. Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George 7 
Beneman Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan Fur 
the Harold L. and Violet George Foundation Loan Fund; The George he 
ington Law Association Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fup A 
the Law Association Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1921, 1924, p 
1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 195^ 
1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Oscar Lawn. 
Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Funds 
Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler Walburn Memorial H 


Fund. Applications for loans should be made in the Office of the Dean. 


MASTER’S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 


Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biographica italy 
information as to experience in practice or teaching and his draft OT othe 
status, copies of or citations to his published legal writings, and SUC pl 
information as he believes will be of assistance in the consideration of hi$ p 
cation. He should arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent me class 
members of his law faculty directly to the Dean. His academic ran in the 
should be included either in the transcript of his law school record OF 
letters of recommendation. d stud! 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship.—A $5,000 fellowship for advance patent 
of the patent and related systems is made available annually to t © Thoms 
Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute of the University by the o of 
Alva Edison Foundation for award to a qualified advanced student T ted © 
the schools of the University. The recipient of the fellowship i$ expe 
follow an approved program of research under the supervision of a me sign 
the Staff of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Institt " 
as counselor to the fellow. He must satisfactorily complete the degree 
ments, including a thesis on a subject in a field of the Institute's inter" ecuti”? 
fellowship can be made available to the same candidate for two €? the best 
years when the Research Institute considers such extension to be '? 
interests of the fellowship objectives. 5,000 p» 
Fellowship in Government Procurement Law.—A fellowship of b: of a 
tuition and student fees, for a program leading to the degree of Maste takes ' 
with specialization in Government Procurement Law. The Feller of e 
semester hours of approved courses over two semesters. The bala nce of b 
time is spent in research, writing, and editorial work under the guida jdatt ^ 
staff of the University's Government Contracts Program. The pe by W 
chosen on the basis of ability to do superior legal work, demonstri proc 
school record or work experience, and genuine interest in governme 
ment law. 


This 
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Richard Paul Momsen Fellowship for Brazilian Graduate Law Students. — 
“quest of Richard P 


à aul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded on an alternate-year 
SIs, b, r 


Sting, "*Binning with the academic year 1967-68. for the study of U. S. con- 
Utiong] law, 


M € Fellowships -Available each year to prospective candidates for the 
tion E Laws degree. Each fellow receives an annual stipend of $5,000, plus 
Or the academic year. Teaching fellows follow an approved program 

Year st and research. assist members of the Faculty in the guidance of first- 
Students, and supervise student work in legal bibliography and the drafting 


Of lepa] ; 

egg , | | 

legal instruments. 1 pon s he year’s work, a fellow 
“Commended 


Search St 


tu 
of 


atisfactory completion of t 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

“Sistants} dy Opportunities.—In addition to the above fellow ships, research 
Bram bi "ju Ww ith opportunity for graduate study are available with the Pro- 
tam, ‘AW, Science, and Technology; and the Government Contracts Pro- 


Prizes 


curity and Trust Company Award —A cash : 


award to a graduat- 
Ye most effective work in the course 


in estate planning. 

rize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Hon- 
7 r T P . s P aa 

Ous ma, o tee of the Univ ersity, in memory of his 


emb great-grandfather, an illustri- 
book, Mber of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of selected law 
tade in 0 aded annually to the student who has 

the ] 


attained the highest average 
Sa third-year, full-time course, 


tiona » Beta pj Prize.—A copy of Blackstone's Commentaries or a legal dic- 

attains k annually by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the woman law student 
John 1€ highest ay erage for the freshman year. 

Nem ell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal is awarded annually to the 

OUrse * graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the 

John o, © for the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 


Who ph. ~4ronan x Pri 


ndun rizes.—By bequest, $75 is awarded annually to the student 
Vs te attained the 


5 highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and 
Year, ful © Student who has attained the highest average grade in the second- 
Jenni. ne course, l emm 
t " : i 
` fielg er Walburn Prize-—A cash award to the outstanding student in 
Asle abi Procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
- urn in memory of his mother. 
Regulations 
Ac 2 
AD 
EMic ORK toiib 
Ba ; 
; ch 2l, 
Stane: Or 
g atia] Giit. Laws Candidates. 


i -Bachelor of Laws candidates without sub- 
Students employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. 
may take courses in the evening only if they are not available in 


"Trek eee 
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n 2s ue , n 
the day time and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The D 
is authorized to approve 15-hour programs in exceptional cases. Students V! 4 
ing di 
ing 


20 hours or more of outside employment, whether in the day or even 
sion, must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 hours à e 
Students taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not take mo 
than 10 hours a week; the minimum load is 8 hours, except in special Fe 
where 6 may be approved by the Dean for a limited time. A minimum sch 
ule of 11 hours in the day division is required except in exceptional circu 
stances when a reduced program for continuing students is authorized 
Dean. ith 

Students may transfer from the day division to the evening division only V 
the permission of the Dean. 

Students taking more than 8 hours in the day divisi 
ning division must have the permission of the Dean to take 

Masters Candidates.—Master's candidates without substantial OU 
ployment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with 20 
or more.of outside employment must take a limited program of study "° 
exceed 8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approva 


fewer hours is given by the Dean for aJimited time. 


k eve 
on or 4 hours in the tm 
a Bar Review : 
tside 

ours 


ATTENDANCE 


; «ful Wom 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful (rof? 
A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barT 
taking the examination. 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES ( 
ot 
a 


cti o 
A student may not drop or add courses or change from one section t 


of fhe same course without the approval of the Dean. 


RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION " 
. ation 

: : Te è e? inati® 5), 

The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an exe y (RP) 

seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions os 

of t e se xan 


The research paper must be submitted by the last day of classes he € 
: r he end of t jfi 


for sufficient reason, the instructor may extend this time to t | a qui 

ination period. No further extension may be granted. In genera? 7 «gy ref 

LL.B. candidate may register for one such course; in special cases 

ister, with the approval of the Dean, for two. 

EXAMINATIONS " js 
e 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. 7 e 
^ 7 No excus ol 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. 


sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only fo ate 
writing not yet 
of I, incomP* 


emergency. Application for excuse must be made in 
t for the 


month after the date of the examination. An entry 
made on the record of a student thus excused. To receive credi 


REGULATIONS 


ake the next regularly scheduled examination. The examination may 


aken after exclusion for low scholarship. 
‘mission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date will 


NOt be ere ra atta eg. 
is © granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to the 
“ton provided for in the preceding paragraph. 


Do Specia] examination will be 
SlPoneq 


Convoc 


granted only to a student entitled to take a 
* examination, who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred at a 
ation which precedes the next regular examination in the subject. Writ- 
ippro ation, showing sufficient cause, should be addressed to the Dean, and 

Will be granted at his discretion. 


he à student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded unless 
as been e 


the D Xcused from the examination as provided above or has obtained 
san’s Permission to drop the course. 


GRADES 


Ades . r i 2 2 
109 , ĉe given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 85— 


below, " ©Xcellent; 75-84 p. good; 65-74, C, satisfactory; 55-64, D, poor— 
366, zg andard for graduation; 45-54. F, failure. In courses 321-22, 365, 
been ^ and 386 grades are CR, credit: NC, no credit. A student who has 
the Bade from failure to take a regularly scheduled examination is given 
etamin, © Of J, incomplete, and a student who has been barred from taking an 
lation» ecause of excessive absences is given the grade of EA. See “Ex- 
ten 55, a Ove, for grade upon failure to take an examination. Grades be- 
lor , and 100 indicate that the work has been completed and credit given 
tory on ret Grades between 55 and 64, however, do not represent satis- 
Riven or and adversely affect a student's cumulative average. No credit is 
Th fs grades below 55. A student may not repeat a course he has failed. 
While he o ulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
Cade ma Candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated (see 


lc » " 
Wade o br: Ishonesty, page 41), both the first grade and the subsequent 
ades are counted in the cumulative av erage. 
Xen 


Sio 
AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
G 


andi 
z rraga fr “ad Degree of Bachelor of Laws* — A student whose cumula- 
wed at he E end of any semester falls below 65.0 but above 64.0 will be 
ite, 8° to 65.9 at th, probation. If such a student fails to raise his cumulative 
nj, or any E. € end of the next semester. he will not be permitted to reg- 
On of pp aCCeeding semester unless he petitions for and receives the per- 
x Scholarship Committee. 
DN ill no, be EM cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 
Permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he peti- 
receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee so to reg- 
© pero fails more than one course over his entire period of law study 
nd receive led to register for any succeeding semester unless he petitions 
enl S the Permission of the Scholarship Committee. 
“apply , 


0 . 
new and readmitted students beginning with the 1966-67 fall semester. 


39 
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e . . p " ERIS 
A student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provi 
gi 


will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which he was inellg 
to register. Pe 
Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will p 
be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw m 
school and to receive a full refund of the tuition for the semester, or tO ont 
plete the work for which they are registered. trate 
Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if he can demonstt i 
that his low grades were due to circumstances beyond his control and that m 
has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likeli 
cess, he may be readmitted subject to such conditions as may be imposed PY 
Scholarship Committee. so firs! 
Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to complete his gf 
two semesters of law study before he is denied permission to register for ** 
ceeding semester. 
The term “semester” includes a session of the summer term. Masters 


F suc 
hood of su 


the 


Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees.—4A candidate for iIty: 
or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the age 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the degree, & 
by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for whie 
is currently registered. ‘factor 

Unclassified Students —An unclassified student whose work is not satis y the 
in the opinion of the faculty may, by action of the faculty, be excluded ? 
end of the semester for which he is currently registered. 

SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT j 
an 


law schools 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other Laws 

desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Bachelor o! “ove by 
. + . € > ap ia 

gram at this Center must first have the courses they wish to take apP which 


4 Y J ose 
the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of th 


might be obtained in a similar period in this program. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD T 
V 


- os " e 5 . g es 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of th 
. 3 "ript. 
former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcrip cord 
. : : . financia 
script will be issued for a person who does not have a clear financ! 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION " al! 


: un" ie 

: i à ation is 

Degree candidates are expected to maintain continous regm. re 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have complete ; NS 

contint € the 


tration may maintain continuous registration by paying the r or me "ag 
tration” fee (see page 32). By failing to register for one semester —. pa 


+ cios "vp 
i , «p eadmiss!O" gift 
student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see Read! „ulum req" 
E rric 


30-31). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy the CU j 
ments existing at the time of his readmission. 

Students must be registered during the summer if they 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance towar 


ze. COUTE 
ake e dis 


elect to t eses 


REGULATIONS 4l 
Sertz : p " ` . 
gp Ons, 9r are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 
Students granted military leave, see page 42. 
GR EX 
ADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
Dip] 
Omas ar - 
. Plomas are awarded at a February Convocation. a June Commencement, and 
“eptember. 
0 be rer : 
P recommended by the Facultv for graduation, a student must have met 
D “Mission requirements of the school: completed satisfactorily the scholar- 
à curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he 
Listers... 3 = 
eith Bistereq: and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration. 
er for cour « . . Bac ab i A ai Tam à 
Or th for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee basis, is required 
e 


depre Semester or summer session immediately preceding the aw arding of the 
Sree, $ T - 


for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed and 

[ee paid at the time of registration for the last semester or sum- 
the final vear. Students completing degree requirements during 
Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) Sep- 
Provided they have completed all degree requirements and have 
graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


nce of C 


: lishonesty on the part of 
7 the Dean. | 


any student will result in his suspension 

^ Student f i 

Credi Udent found guilty 

dihon. all Courses in v 

Will be ACt occurs, 
recor, 

PUutatio “Corded for 


of dishonesty will be excluded and will be deprived of 
vhich he is enrolled during the semester in which the 
A disciplinary grade of "Failure—A cademic Dishonesty" 


n of th. each such course, and this grade will be employed in com- 
Studen, .., ^" mulative average. 
May bet Who is readmitted 
Was eco, tired 
Ure rded, 


after suspension because of 
to repeat for gr 
and both the grade 
Dishonesty » 
average, 


academic dishonesty 
ade all courses for which a disciplinary grade 
earned on repetition and the disciplinary “Fail- 
grade will be employed in computation of the 


Cum Cademic 
Ulative 
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MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty will be granted military leave for the period d 


active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and à petition 
for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not require 
of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
University prior to the semester in which he expects to return. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

ee i . Hie ight 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the ri 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sha 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informatio” 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by’ 
cial action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. om 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclu ent - 
the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advis 


de any stud 
interest of t€ ^. 
able to 4° 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY ; 
^ Un" 

roperty 1n any ~ y 
prc P J dent Unio? 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal 
versity building. A "Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the Stu 


Student Services 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


able 
n. ai a ig availa 
COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning the University’s residence halk a The 
^ 


at the Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Wo 


George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. be ob 
Information concerning off-campus housing near the University may rival? 

tained at the Office of the Dean of Men, The reservation of rooms ! 
houses must be made by students. j e st 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. b ochure 
dent will receive with his notification of acceptance à residence hall de 
ation form, a% rest 


an application for residence hall space, a medical examin 

laration of intent to attend the University. If a student wishes to apply e a 
dence hall space, the medical examination form must be complete byt ofo 
cant and his physician and returned to the University Health * rvices 
The application for residence hall space must be accompanied by 4 m char 


refundable deposit, which is credited toward the fall-semester roo! a 
made 10 meste 


Rooms are leased for the academic year, and payment must be wo 8 
of each semester. The following residence hall rates are for the t 
of the academic year 1967—68 and are subject to chan 


ge in future ye 
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19 ; 
67-68 RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR TWO SEMESTERS 


Madison Hall (men): room and food service, $1,050; room only, $500 
o Women's Hall (women): room and food service, $1,235; room only, 
85 


"00D SERVICE 


Re balanced meals are served cafeteria style seven days a week (20 meals). 
All tag payment does not cover l niversity holidays or vacation periods. 
dents of os admit to the dining rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls. Resi- 
toom Madison Hall and the Graduate Women’s Hall may use the dining 
9n the second floor of the Student Union. 


H > 
FALTR SERVICES 
The Hea 


O edlth Services Staff assists students with their medical needs by advice and 
Physiciane Y proper referral Ww hen necessary, and by cooperation with other 
cam E. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the 
Brig, ' à Student Health Clinic open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through 
Nurse in ering the academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician and 
Nurse in eance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate 
tme lier arge, For night and weekend emergencies, students may go to the 
this isit y room of the l niversity Hospital for treatment. The basic fee for 
'éspo si E be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges will be the 
edica] y of the student. This arrangement is for emergency care only. 
9f the Privileges include: (1) three visits in any one illness by a member 
hospita pm Services Staff, office or residence ( District of Columbia); (2) 
Nore lon, including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not 
Mineg E One week during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be deter- 
Pera lo: the Director of Health Services.* All additional hospital charges for 
lcg Must room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medications, or any special serv- 
Ment p, © paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examinations and treat- 
minap "Pecialists, such as eye refraction and provision of glasses; orthopedic 
Work. Ons and application of cast or other appliance; laboratory and X-ray 
al operations must be paid by the student. 
a enrol. “al benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
"eur 2 ed in the U niversity. They do not apply to illness or disability 
‘nd Compl the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
oe Student ^ of registration for the next semester or summer session. 
1 cho; IS allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
Rules. i ut when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
bp dica] bene = Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
tH the povtere, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 
alth | E es of the U niversity, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
c" Ices has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 


tle 
(4) for exception. 
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pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) hospitaliZ® 
tion is not available to those students availing themselves of other hospitali? 
tion coverage for the same illness. _ 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate | 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Physic 
Education, Health, and Recreation. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In addition to the above services, the Health Service staff has arranged A 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time stude 
This policy covers the participant for 12 months whether at home, at the 
versity, or elsewhere. 

Current yearly cost is $26.40 payable at the fall registration. 
can be made to pay in two installments of $13.20 at the fall and spr 


Arrangemem 
3 in£ reg 
istrations. „o cal 

This policy contract is between the individual student and the insurance d 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts dE 
of medical work. Details of the policy are available at the Health Sef 
Office. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


a 
aintains a P d 


The Law Center helps in the placement of its students and m 
lacement 


ment service for that purpose. In addition, the University P 
2114 G Street, N.W., provides assistance to students seeking fi 
time, or temporary employment. This Office maintains a registry of Mr 
available and refers qualified applicants for consideration. Informatio? 
available on Civil Service examinations. i 

A student taking more than ten semester hours must limit outside 
ment to less than twenty hours (see “Academic Work Load,” pages 37. He 
urged that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside employs 
ing their first year. Although work in some special areas may c: 
the learning and experience of the student, as a general rule 
with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at t 
a good legal education. 


ww e DAN 
full-time: Fons 


als? 


it wl 


PLACEMENT SERVICE i 

4c gradu 
The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of uci 5 co 
in private practice and governmental service, as well as with industry ei 
merce. The Dean, the faculty, and the Placement Office cooper? ies 
lecting information from alumni, law firms, and government agen": 
cerning opportunities in legal positions throughout the country. La 
students and recent graduates are urged to keep in touch with the ^ 
Placement Office. 


M 
M 
y” 
NA 
AI 
" 
M 
d \ 
IN 
v^ | 
"] 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


T 
- COURSES of 


sity Feserves ti INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The Univer- 
The na e right to withdraw any course announced. 
Curse is Nn: of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 
Ours givi Icated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year 
ler Course 28 two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and a semes- 
C tses giving two hours of credit is marked (2). l 
in lieu d, Seminars marked (RP) require the preparation of a research 
_ Day edge an examination. 
Altern “Ses begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 


ly ang a Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both 
Je M > n a d 
Vening classes may be given in the afternoons only. 


Q COURSES FOR BACHELOR OF LAWS CANDIDATES 

Valifi 

levy ed third-year students may, with the permission of the Dean, take 400 
Courses, 


IR : 
ED COURSES. FIRST YEAR 


E OOA 
Constitutional Law (4) Dixon, Miller, Barron, H. Green 


Pond Principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function in con- 
ed tional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 
er 


* alism, limited government; development and exercise of national pow- 

hing) duction to civil rights and liberties. (Spring—day and eve- 

liş 
~lh rn 

6 Contracts I-11 (2-4) 

"n remedie 

asi-contrac 

tort: . ict, 


Freedman, Pock, Nash, Ginsburg 
s of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 
specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in 
ating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
di ions: ^» Mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; con- 
stances. assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
Y the ^t (— of the client s interests upon breach or threat of breach 
Versar er party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 
Y method, (Academic year—day and evening) 


47 
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nson 
. : es E ee | 3:225: antal 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; ei 
disorders; crimes against the person, property, and against both; wr 
offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules 0 

inal Procedure. (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


125 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) D. Green, Starrs, Rob! 


s : é 1 wn 
135 Legal Method and Legal System (3) Davison, H. Green, J. Bro 
basic COP 
: : : si 
cepts; training in method and technique of case law and legislation wing: 


Introduction to substantive and procedural law dealing with 

: A : a] wri 

modern case records; practice in use of law books and in legal "2 

IN importance of language in law; legal reasoning and use of precedents tof 
developmen". 

tressiné 


doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, and res judicata; 
Anglo-American legal system; organization of judiciary and bar, 5 
enforcement of ethical standards (Fall—day and evening) 

Ginsbulé 


| | 145 Personal Property (2) Kayton, Clingan, Potts, hip 
| i Concepts, meanings of term “possession,” methods of acquiring owne Fall 
| problems in bailment cases, basic principles of liens and pledges. 
l i —day and evening) 
| " £ ù J prow” 
|! | 150 Real Property (4) Schiller, Starrs, ^: ~ a of 
| 4 : : ing: typ? 
| Historical background of the law of estates and conveyancing: DP rent 
estates; dower and curtesy; landlord and tenant relationship; CO F Rule 
estates; future interests at common law and after the Statute of natural 


Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided ownership, as waste; 
rights. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1967) 


, park 
161-62 Torts I-II (3-2) Merrifield, Siedelso 


| - 
„gligen? 
| | Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negin of 
| nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, anc n amnes 
i privacy; fault and other bases for shifting losses; causation, v 
Í effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims 
| (Academic year—day and evening) 


| OTHER REQUIRED COURSES 


k 
Miller. es 
«ag Sl 
Position of administrative process in separation of powers, includit d 
| of administrative personnel, administrative hearings, judicial "relatif : 
| | administrative action, discretion, rule-making -particular y sum ne 
| federal administrative agencies. (Spring—day and evening: 
| 1967) arro” 
| 215 Civi „en, Sharpe p» 
ll 215 Civil Procedure (4) D. Green, > «hts 2 


| Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern process by ae cO" ad 
| duties studied in substantive law courses are enforced; plea urisdic! civi! 
pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity J f 


es al 
Rule rocedi” 


trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federa i 
pus tO 275 77) 


immer 


Procedure but principles and main problems indigent 
systems are developed. (Fall—day and evening; Sl 


I € 

Pep *aidelson ing 
| 240 Evidence (4) Seidels witha, 
| i ; ng proof OF chino 
i) Preparation and presentation of evidence, including | impeat 


x , : = ! on ! 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis 


2 
i 
= 
A 
E 
-* 


202 Administrative Law (3) Davison, ^ 
| 
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privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative, 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


205 F > 
205 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) Freedman 


Students participate in preparing an actual criminal case on appeal, start- 
ing with review of trial transcript and culminating with preparation of 
brief and oral argument before U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit or the U.S. Supreme Court. Appellate practice and 
Procedure studied through texts; consultation with appellate judges, law 
Clerks, and attorneys with cases pending on appeal; observation of argu- 
Ments in the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. Admission by 
permission of the instructor. (Not offered 1967-68) 


9 . FAC ` ~ : 
209 Business Associations I (2) Schiller, Sharpe, Barron, Robinson 


Legal principles concerning association in business by agency, partnership, 
Other unincorporated forms, and corporations; creation, form and nature 
Of agency, partnership and corporation; basic principles of agency and 
Partnership and introductory related principles of corporation law. 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1967) 


? " M 
?10 Business Associations II (4) Kirkpatrick, Manne, Rothschild 


Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
holders. Control devices. Directors' and shareholders' duties of care and 
loyalty, insiders' transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
Suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Spring—day 
and evening; summer 1967) 


9 ` 
“19 Commercial and Investment Paper (3) Ledakis, Albert, Rothschild 


Bills of exchange, promissory notes, checks, bonds, certificates of stock, 
Other forms of commercial and investment paper in the context of their 
business function and legal setting under common law and uniform laws, 
including proposed Uniform Commercial Code. (Spring—day and eve- 
ning; summer 1967) 


” - 
“<4 Sales and Sales Financing (3) Ledakis, Albert, Rothschild 


Law relating to the sale and distribution of goods and to the security 
financing devices utilized in this connection, with particular attention to 
the effect of existing and proposed uniform laws. (Fall—day and eve- 
Ding; summer 1967) 


235 
> Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Seidelson, Clingan, Ferster 

Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
Omic relations. (Spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 

238 Ron: 
me (2) Nutting, Pock, Rothschild 
ede of equity jurisprudence through analysis of selected problems in 

lity: histor 

lay 5 historical development of equity, including problems of merger of 
`w and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively and defensively, in- 


Cluding "e c : i 
ns multi-party actions, injunction of executive and legal actions, equi- 
€ abstention: emphasis on fashioning of equitable remedies. (Fall— 


eve é $ 
ening; spring—day; summer 1967) 
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243 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Albert, Barron 


Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through analy 
sis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including problems 9 
advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal questions in 
federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (including relation 
between state and federal substantive law, procedural problems in exercis: 
ing review, application of law to fact). (Spring—day and evening: 
summer 1967) 


N 
[97 


Insurance (2) Schiller, Rothschild 


A. primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its -: 
gers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, € 
fer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insu 
ance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Fall—day and evening: 
summer 1967) 


con 
254 International Law and World Order (3) Mallis 


Traditional content of introductory course in international law presented 
in context of values and institutions of world community; emphasis U ra- 
national states as participants in decision-making processes with conside 
tion also of individuals, international public organizations, political Pr, 
tes, pressure groups, private associations: analysis of range of avai e 
sanctions; roles and effects of international agreements under United " 
Constitution; introduction to the law of war. Complements but a 

repeat material in Law 391. (Fall—day and evening; summer 196 


ild 


Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represen 
uon of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement z 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intraunion relations. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1967) 


V h 
259 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Roths¢ 


pinta Eichler 
265 Law and Accounting (2) S. Cohen, Cibinic, Ei¢ 


n s T i «« on corporation 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on pq se 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in saction* 
statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate peer wi 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for stu 
have had no accounting. (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
TD Nutting 

270 Legislation (2) vs 
operation T 
organi" 
nda 

er 


Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; Ol 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, bU 
zation, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasized to provide a 
tion for more advanced courses. (Spring—day and evening: 
1967) 


" ^ am 
274 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hà : 


nt. 
t pointme £ 
ests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of ap d eve 
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279 Taxation—Federal Income (3) Hambrick, Weaver 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax, including concept 
of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
transactions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
| property, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1967) 


285-86 Trusts and Estates I-II (3—3) Weaver, J. Brown, Kuhn 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. First half: 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on property 
Owner's power to control, intestate succession. Second half: dispositive 
Provisions, common questions of construction, future interests problems, 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite to Law 
285: Law 150; to Law 286: Law 285. (Academic year—day and eve- 
ning; summer 1967—Law 286) 


295 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; trademarks, 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection of com- 
Petitors and consumers against false advertising under Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade Acts; state 
sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act; mis- 
cellaneous business practices. (Fall—day and evening) 

302 Admiralty (2) Clingan 
Doctrines originating in admiralty courts—prize, maritime liens, salvage, 
general average, negligence in ship collisions and otherwise, maintenance 
and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legislative crigins—personal 
Injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners' liability, regulation of 
Carriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction and maritime law in 
the federal system. (Fall—day) 


3 ' i > 
07 C omparative Law (3) Davison 
Civil Law System, general introduction to foreign law as exemplified by 
oman Law and French and German Civil Codes, comparative study of 
administration of justice and legal institutions. Delictual and contractual 
Obligations. (Fall—day) 


309 Cong; , : 
09 Conflict of Laws (3) Dixon, Seidelson 


Legal Problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
Oundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; the- 
retical bases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1967) 


INA. 
11 Copyright Law (2) Cary 


Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
a Ject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
nder Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 


*ntion; copyright licensing and performing right societies. (Spring— 
evening ) 

BEP i a 
creditors Rights (3) Kirkpatrick 
ped remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, gen- 


assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, admin- 
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»rences 
istration, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferene 
corporate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. 
(Fall—day and evening) 


321—22 Current Decisions (2—2) 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC 


Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. (RP) 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


x ) | ;reen 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Kirkpatrick, D. G™ 


Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price fixing agreements _ 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; monopole 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers and tie-in " " 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of business con E 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade association is, 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and copyri£ 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1967) 


və 
A 


r : c ramet 
Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Kr? 


*ctifll* 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law: development of legal io 
uons; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, soc 
ical, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial procos 
islative, executive, administrative decision making; impact of politics sd 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary tren 
jurisprudential thought. (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


ick 
aain Pole Hambri¢ 
337 Taxation—Corporate (2) nd dis 


Analytical study of income tax problems in corporate dividends ation: 
tributions in redemption of stock: corporate liquidations; reorganzee, 
mergers, acquisitions; recapitalizations: organization and sales of € 
rate businesses; collapsible corporations; carry-overs, Prerequisite: 
279. (Spring—day and evening) 


Merrifield 


w 
m 


Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) 

Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administra 
grievance procedure and arbitration: problems in settlement of Jc 
putes. (Spring—day and evening) : 
poher!) 
ith labor 
ation © 
emplo) 


341 Labor Standards and Social Security Legislation (2) 
os " sali Vv 
Legal problems arising under federal and state statutes dealing W 
. . og’ 
standards and social security, Particular emphasis upon ~~ 
wages and hours, workmen’s compensation, insurance against 
ment and old age. (Fall—evening ) 


344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) 


0 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of à member ç T€ 
Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether w^ or 
quired for the topic selected justifies one or two credits. If e C7 squire 
one credit this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing registi 
ment for the degree. Approval of the Dean is required prior tO 
tion. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


345 Legislative Drafting (2) 


: : i — ) 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. (RP 
evening ) 


(no credit) is given for this course, 


349 


355 


359 


362 


365 p 
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Local Government Law (2) Nutting, Pock 
types 


Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; 
units; 


and objectives of city, county, special function local government 
intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 


ning. (Fall—day and evening; summer 1967) 


Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic 


Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
limitations on Federal Government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 


(Fall day) 


Patent Law (3) Kayton 


Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
erty and instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 
direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 
lents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 
order approximating patentee’s and infringer’s cases in litigation. De- 
Signed for students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or ex- 
Perience in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Fall—evening ) 


as a legal 


Mercial success; infringement 


Patent Office Practice (2) Kayton 


Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, 
mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining and 
Preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of 
Priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for students 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359 or the equiv- 


alent IN experience. (Spring—evening ) 


atent Trial and Appellate Practice (2) T. Brown 
Practice before U.S Court of Customs and Patent Appeals and federal 


Courts. Credit is not given to students who have credit for Law 385. Pre- 


requisite; Law 359, 362, and forty-two additional hours of Law. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: Law 215 and 240. (Fall and 
SPring—evening) 

*366 

» Uu "Hs x 
Patent Trial and Appellate Practice (1) T. Brown 


368 P 


WI 


he Brade 


P ime, r eT Am 
Ferequisite: Law 365 or 385. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


atent Licensing and International and Kayton, Federico 
Comparative "atent Law (2) 
Fundamentals of exclusive and nonexclusive 
Dress and implied. 
dod between licensor, licensee, and third parties. A 
igations = its current status. Effect of patent invalidity on licensee ob- 
ity and > atent misuse and antitrust considerations affecting license vald- 
age MILLE enforceability—tying arrangements, price restrictions, pack- 
ent syst ET grant-back arrangements. Survey of principal national pat- 
the Conn Treaties relating to patents International Convention for 
cuon of Industrial Property (patent and trademark treaty between 


patent license contracts, ex- 
Problems of royalty calculations and negotiation. Re- 
Analysis of licensee 


CR ( 
" cre f. 
*dit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
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n 3 i i ia . ve 
51 countries); history, analysis, application, administration. Current -— 
ments toward harmonization plans for multinational patents. Prered 
site: Law 359, or the equivalent in experience. (Spring—evening) 

. : TN ad 

372 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, He 

2n es 
Examples drawn from the range of problems arising when the p 
sional interests of lawyers and physicians overlap. Problem contexts ics 
clude malpractice, personal injury litigation, licensure and discipline, et d 
and economics, hospitals and other institutions of practice, and compe 


e 
treatment. Open to third-year medical students. (Fall—day and e" 
ning) 

h 

376 Restitution (2) Pock, Nas 


Quasi-contracts, constructive trusts, rescission, and other legal and equiti 
ble remedies for restoring property and money which unjustly enr! 
others at the expense of volunteers, victims of misappropriation, an 
ties to mistaken contracts. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 


r 
1967) 
378 Secured Transactions (3) J. Brown, Clings” 


; aW ] rty» 
Suretyship and mortgages: security interests in real and personal Pror hi 
their creation, transfer, enforcement, extinguishment; law of surety 


: : . : nan 
especially in context of accommodation credit and commercial and fi 

cial practices. (Spring—day and evening) h 

)5 A53 "ALS AD s i oug 
382 Negligence Trial Techniques (2) Goldsbor 

(Formerly Selected Problems in the Trial of Tort Cases) 161-62 


Open to undergraduates with 56 hours or more, including Law rien? 
215, 240, and to graduate students and young lawyers without expe cipa 
in the trial of a negligence case. Recent developments in the prag 
areas of negligence law; extension of fundamental concepts of da ‘al of 
and principal aspects of settling negligence case: preparation and pe" 
negligence case; contemporary liability insurance policy and its ! 

upon tort litigation; literature of tort law. (RP) (Fall—evening 


E he »rrick, RY8™ 
*385 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick, «vgs 
Beard, Kendrick, Skinker, c court 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial = to stv" 
room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules, Credit is not pd ester 
dents who have credit for Law 365. Prerequisite: fort m w 
hours, including Law 215. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
240. (Fall and spring—day and evening) ap 
: ick, RY 
*386 Trial Practice Court (1) Jackson, Edgerton, Horrid - 
Beard, Kendrick, Skinker, Cling@ ii 
- : i 
Prerequisite: Law 385 or 365. (Fall and spring—day and even Marks 
è a 
391 United Nations Law and World Order (2) Man of 
; = . ; ra f 
Introduction to international law through study of law and " nited 
United National Charter; structure and process of decision seful settle 
Nations; maintenance of international peace and security- per, 
ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense; se 
implementation of human rights. Complements but does n 
material in Law 254. (Spring—evening) 


lation 
repeat ^ 


* The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
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ADVANCED COURSES 


401 Seminar: Administrative Law (2) Davison 
Group study of specific problems in administrative law. (RP) (Spring 
—day) 

408 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Dixon 


Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees. 
(RP) (Spring—day ) 


409 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 


Reciprocal relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific 
Concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule 
making; techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
Ciding scientific issues. (Spring—evening) 


410 Science Policy Formulation (2) H. Green 


Current or recent important governmental decisions in the area of science 
as they affect the interplay of various government and community inter- 
ests; the role of law as a constraint, vehicle, or implement; the role of 


lawyers in the decision-making process. (RP) (Fall—evening) 

411 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Oppenheimer 

rogress (2) 

Role of technology in breaking down political barriers and leading to inter- 
80Vernmental measures to control or advance technological progress within 
the United States and on an international basis. Specific legal devices and 
Institutions imployed in intergovernmental handling of technological prob- 
lems. (RP) (Not offered 1967-68) 

412 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space H. Green 


Technology (2) 


Problems resulting from revolutionary scientific developments of recent 
years. Impact of advanced technologies on the law and legal institutions. 
-aws and regulations relating to atomic energy and space including civilian 
Uses, licensing, security, international, and patent considerations. (RP) 

Not offered 1967-68) 


413 The Modern Corporation (2) Manne 


Application of principles of economics to corporate legal problems. Ex- 


amination of fights for control, shareholder voting, impact of stock market 
on Management, and effects of SEC, tax, and antitrust laws on corporate 
control, (RP) (Fall—day) 


4 * 
l4 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards (2) Dembling 


. € growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect so- 
SAY against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular em- 


asis On the progress of reconciling the protection of the public with the 
€site for r 


apid progress. (RP) (Spring—evening ) 
415 Ei 
Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Allen 
isa aeration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
ation 


ye of criminal justice. The subject matter covered will vary from 
ar to year, with concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
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change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search and seizure 
prejudicial publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental imp% 
ment). Emphasis will be placed on the role and professional responsibil! 
ties of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in the 
law. (RP) (Fall—day) 


416 Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of the Law Bark? 


of Criminal Corrections (2) 


Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials of the alternative 


facing a defendant including: mental fitness to proceed to trial, probatio" 

sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rights of prisoners (Sprine 

—evening ) 
417 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtles* 
Criminal Behavior (2) i 
Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play In bs 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative Y 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for fac. 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emP * 
on current causal theories developed by various disciplines. Mo y z 
well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, MC 
specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship t0 SY 
causal theories. (RP) (Fall—evening ) 


"wo. . " . SS 
418 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtle 


Criminal Offender (2) 


tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal 2 est 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness O 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate commun 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists € 
with effectuating these strategies. (RP) (Spring—evening) 


»jllet 
Weaver, speil 3 
nd eee 


ication 
harg 


420 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) 


Group study of the effective disposition of wealth, inter vivos 8 x 
mentary gifts, conservation for owner's future use, use of insuran ing 
and administrative problems, business interests, pension and profit-s eve" 
arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 274. (RP) (Spring—day e 
ning; summer 1967) 


aft 
; . renh 

42] European Common Market (2) E instit" 
— end m ity; 1 

Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community r stale 


ich x : e : 
tions of EEC and of member states and the internal law of rere fo 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising nd 1" 


eas : i : a — ackgro 
tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. u€— 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (RP) (Fall—€ 4 
n 
: 2 cratch 
423 Natural Resources Law and Policy (2) Kr watel 


Study of key legal doctrines and their development in the law g plems 
mining, oil, and gas. Systematic analysis of natural resource , ities 9 
such as government and private interactions, multiple use and prive 
resources, and security of property rights. Examination of alter". tions: 
resource policy development, and impact on private and public 

(RP) Fall—evening ) 
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425 Executive Function (2) Miller 
Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends in development of 
Executive-Administrative function: organization of Executive branch; rela- 
tionship of Executive to Congress and Judiciary: policy-making procedures 
Within Executive branch including role of Bureau of the Budget in na- 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of E xecutive power in such 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, national economy, for- 
eign economic relations: role of law and lawyers in Executive decisional 
and implemental process. (RP) (Not offered 1967—68) 


^?) H * . . E " 
426 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (2) Ferster 


Lectures and reading materials include sociological, psychological, and 
Psychiatric views on prevention, diagnosis, and treatment in addition to 
analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported cases pertaining to delin- 
quency, dependency, custody, and child abuse Emphasis on the role of 
the lawyer in this court. (RP) (Fall—evening) 

27 Ra í , t: 
427 Economic Planning and the Law (2) Stark 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject matter categories and 
decisional contexts as antitrust laws, economic regulation of industry, fiscal 
Policy planning, government research and development practices, land use 
Planning, and foreign trade and investment. (RP) (Fall—evening ) 
428 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kaplan, Kleinfeld 
The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and governmental controls 
thereunder. Both government and industry viewpoints are considered. 
(Spring evening ) 


43 ` . 
3] Government Procurement Law (2) McIntire 


Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement including an 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a discus- 
Ston of the functions of Congress. the Executive branch, and the Courts 


In the procurement process (Fall—evening) 


432 


Formation of Government Contracts (2) McIntire 


Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving at con- 
tracts between the Government and private parties. Comparison in depth 
Of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of the techniques 
Used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts (Spring— 
evening ) 


433 Dare e Aa . "egt 
Performance of Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently arise 


: the performance of government contracts Interpretation of speci- 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analvsis of the 
Tights of the parties when performance in accordance with the terms of 
the contract is not obtained (Spr 


during 


g—cvening 


434 


Goy ernment Contract Cl 


Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to a govern- 
Ment contract to obtain legal relief, inclu ed coverage of the 
disputes Procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable 
and extraordinary relief (Fall—even 


ms and Li 


igation (2 Nash, Ginsburg 


"V. EX. 
""v-*w-er 
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435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, Ginsburg 


f 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (RP) (Summe 
1967) 
r . . : chell 
437 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitche 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations} jegal 
rights, privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and cons" " 
personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign governme 
missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign g 
ernment missions and personnel. (Not offered 1967-68 ) 


438 Seminar: International Commercial Transactions (2) Lede 
Role of lawyer and regulation of his practice, survey of problems of s^ 
eign client doing business with United States or its nationals, develops 
in foreign trade and investment among industrialized countries, a 
treatment of role of private enterprise and government agency operat! 
in developing nations. (RP) (Fall—day) 


> okjian 
440 Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, Goek) 


Transactions (2) 


s; prie 
foreig? 


U.S. law and practice, including current antitrust and tax problem 
comparison with British and Civil Law systems; international law, f 
contracts, choice of law; currency considerations: effect of SEC = ar 
regulations; international trade, including GATT and reciprocal tra rivale 
rangements; sources of finance, both United States and foreign, P dies 
and public, including international organizations; and selected case Sei 
In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 
specialties. Prerequisite: Law 254. (Spring—evening ) 


i Glick 


Seminar: International Technical and Economic 
Assistance (2) erse? 
Programs of technical and economic assistance for development Orica 
conducted by United States, United Nations, Organization o m 
States. Special attention to work being done in Latin America. 
of law, policy, program, and administration. Evaluation of alterna also t0 
ating techniques and results achieved by these programs. Ore affairs 
qualified graduate students in the field of economics, internationa 
and political science. (RP) (Fall—evening) d 
Merrifiel 


442 Seminar: Labor Law (2) (Spring 


Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. (RP) 
day) 


443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) ral sett 
Joint seminar—law and economics—on labor relations in the RU ident 
ice. Particular attention to current problems arising from the eating 
Task Force Report and the Executive Order of January 17, 19 ani 
a new system of collective relationships between employee Org 
and the Federal Government. (RP) (Not offered 1967-68) 

Ramund? 


445 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) overnamen 
Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, ac ies; 

tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in privi d 

governmental operations; achieving consensus among contenue? g 


Xt - t à , “ ck; 
negotiating techniques, including effective use of the fallba 


452 Se 


454 Le 


555 Legal Re 
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exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations with practical work in 
the preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 
ating instructions. (RP) (Spring—evening; summer 1967) 


446 Legal Problems of the Poor (2) Kuhn 


Study of relationships in which the poor have particular need of legal ad- 
vice and in which there has been burgeoning legislative activity. Emphasis 
On practical difficulties in landlord-tenant, consumer, welfare, family, and 
criminal situations. Field work required. Admission by permission of the 
instructor. (RP) (Spring—day ) 


447 Labor Unions and Their Members (2) Bartosic 


An intensive study of the legal relations between unions and their mem- 
bers with special emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to 
union membership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of dis- 
cipline upon union members, reporting requirements, the conduct of 
Interna] union elections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposi- 
tion of trusteeships, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of 
unions. (Summer 1967) 


449 Law of the Near East (2) Liebesny 


Law of the Arab countries, including basic principles of Islamic law, 
analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the Western influ- 


ences on laws of Arab countries. (Fall—evening ) 
minar: Law and Psychiatry (2) Allen, Ferster 
This seminar is designed (1) to expose the lawyer to some of the con- 


structs of dynamic Psychiatry dealing with human personality and be- 
avior, and to relate them to problems encountered in legal practice; (2) 
to provide information—both psychiatric and legal—bearing upon such 
topics as mental illness and tort liability (“traumatic neurosis,” malprac- 
tice, commission of torts by mentally ill persons); hospitalization of the 
mentally ill and mentally retarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of 
Incompetency (testamentary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity 
to marry, have custody of children; mental illness as a ground for divorce; 
eugenic sterilization); mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatric 
evaluations in criminal cases, determinations of competency to stand trial, 
neg responsibility ) ; and (3) to examine the role of psychiatry in legal 
8S, including the effective use of the psychiatrist and psychologist as 
expert witness. (RP) (Spring—evening ) 


gal Aspects of American Foreign Relations (2) Miller 
reise and policy questions involved in the conduct of American foreign 
tions a ^ Emphasis upon participation in such multinational organiza- 
ican Cote, International Labor Organization, the Organization of Amer- 
and the N me Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
controls ; m Atlantic Treaty Organization. Some attention to export 
tional ternational measures for arms control, the American constitu- 
foreic ucture for the conduct of foreign affairs, and the role of law in 

En relations, Prerequisite: Law 110. (RP) (Not offered 1967-68) 


gulation of International Coercion (2) Mallison 
TOce 1 : : : 
igh SS of legal decision in war and when expectations of violence are 
f contemporary international law of war and coercive measures short 
War such 


as limited naval blockade; legal aspects of modern methods of 
"conomic, political, psychological, and military; limited war 
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. . WP . ties 
and modes of preventing "escalation" to total war; regulation of hostilitie 
problems concerning atomic, bacteriological, and chemical weapons. ( 
(Fall—evening ) 


ing 
456 International Law of Air and Space (2) Dembling 


: al 
Study of the development of international law relating to the use of af 
space and outer space; the role of various intergovernmental and nong 


ms 

ernmental international organizations; consideration of special probki 

of liability resulting from space activities, space technology and "- Ie 
(Fa 


evening ) 


i : ; d ~Jingan 
457 International Law of the Sea (2) Cling? 


; 4 Seep over 
International and domestic law affecting the allocation of authority i“ 


and the use of ocean areas. Problems concerning internal waters, 7. 


a : 4 . »28; 
ritorial seas, the continental shelf, contiguous zones, and high se? 
es; 


| impact of advances in ocean science technology on ocean resource cot 
eneva 


dom of the sea; maritime safety; problems of war; and the G ecia 
ventions of 1958. An end-of-course examination is given, but à a 
research project will be considered as a substitute. (Spring—even! 


Cohn 


463 Public Policy and Mass Media (2) 


| Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelationships; 
| chological aspects of communications; the continuing adjustments 
public interests goals, the economic system, and technological de 
ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, other ins the 
tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speec 
press and other major community interests; the media’s rel 


the civil rights movement; open to nonlegal graduates and graduate 
ng 


evelOP” 


dents with permission of the instructor. (RP) (Spring—even! 


trol, and pollution and contamination of outer space. (RP) 


| 464 Selected Problems in the Regulation of Industry (2) 


i Nature and extent of regulation imposed on selected ind 
ticular ‘Sttention to producers and carriers of natural gas. 


ni 
sion in regulation of conventional utilities (pipelines) wi in D ring 
program for control of sales by producers of gas. (RP) 
| 
| 


evening ) 


ef 
ree 
466 Securities Regulation (2) Manne, * ies 10 


State and federal laws governing offering and distribution of secun rket 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities y" stat 
rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphé m (Fa all— 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. 

day; summer 1967) 


467 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) 


Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, including x 
E tro e; role 


t place elen ment 


and monopolistic practices in each market; relationship of 
and securities regulations to concept of a free and open marke 


itive © 
of regional exchanges and third market in providing a gee et * 
má jti 

un 


in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fr: agmented 


o 
mum fee structure, rebates and their effect on merch indising 


er^ 
and financial soundness of industry; use and availability of € 
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in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar will examine 
Matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, economists, 
and political scientists (Spring—evening) 


468 Advanced l'opics in Patent Law (2) Harris 


Licensing and protection of industrial property; uses and abuses of pat- 
ents; governmental regulation: protection abroad; role of patents in busi- 
ness; economic and social functions of patents, trademarks, and copyrights. 
Prerequisite: Law 359 (RP) (Spring—evening) 


s€ . m . r ° 
469 Research in Patent, Trademark, and € opyright Law (2) Harris 
Prerequisite: Law 468, 492, and related courses; and a B average Request 
in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted to 


the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be com- 


Pleted within the semester and paper submitted not later than last day of 
Classes, Graduate students may repeat this course once for credit with the 
approval of the Dean. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

471 Research in Public Law (2) Staff 


Registration limited to students with at least a B average who have had a 
seminar or 


writing, 
the 


comparable course in field of proposed research. Request in 
with proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted to 
Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be com- 
Pleted within the semester and paper submitted not later than last day of 


classes. Students may repeat this course once for credit with the approval 
of the Dean. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
473 Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 


Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and 
Other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
80Vernmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law; 
Property law; labor law: selected topics in civil law and procedure; inter- 
National law (Fall—evening) 
474 Chinese Law (2) Hsia 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China: analysis of the consti- 
tutional law of the People's Republic of China including general prin- 
Ciples, Slate structure, and rights and duties of citizens: a brief survey of 
the administration of Justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; marriage 
aw; land law: counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; prin- 
Ciples of civil law; communist Chinese concept of international law. 


(Spring evening ) 


478 Sem; < : 

8 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Elliott, Klayman 
Review 
nterna] 
ning, t 


of the major areas of tax practice including organization of the 
Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, tax plan- 
ax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 
collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 
aye tice. Preparation of various documents is required. Prerequisite: Law 
me (RP) (Fall—evening) 
4796... 
79 Seminar. Federal Tax Litigation (2) Treusch 
Choice Of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the Tax 
Urt, the District ( ourts, and the Court of Claims; appeal practice in the 
Surts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; analysis and 
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and 
IRS 


drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; settlements 
stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedures of 
and of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: Law 478. (RP) 
(Spring—evening ) 


ambrick 
480 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) Hambr 


Application of federal income tax to producing segment of oil and we 
dustry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and der 
ment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of "economic prs 
ests." Sales and "ABC" transactions. Organization problems. Prerequis 
Law 279. (Not offered 1967-68) 


48 


Taxation—State and Local (2) 


Taxation by state and local governments: property taxation pr 
sales and use taxes, income taxation. Limitations on taxation O 
state commerce.  Prerequisite: Law 279. (Fall—evening) 


oblem 
f inter 


482 Taxation—Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) 
Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations 
chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Prered 
Law 279. (Spring—evening) 


(Sub 
visite 


483 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) 
Tax exempt organizations—policy and practice. Preferred ta - nons V* 
of selected organizations and of gifts to them. Statute and reguli lic 
actual IRS practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, wn m 
considerations. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and a 
preference. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemptions, nr Joss 
emption, unrelated business income vs. investment income. Den di 
of exemption; tax treatment of nonexempt, nonprofit organization ipe 


x $e A r 
cial and legislative treatment of losses of tax exempt status. Pre 
Law 279. (Fall—evening). 
484 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) «ite: LAW 
: ; . erequisite 
Advanced problems in the taxation of corporations. Prered 
337. (Spring—evening ) 


St 
fe r . A " n arlow and 
485 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Barlc 


(Formerly Seminar: Selected Topics in Taxation) imary atte 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with prin wed y 
tion given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are deir ish 
marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, eco t lee 
and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, including © (RP) 
islative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 279, 337. 
(Fall—evening ) 


H ambri 1 


490 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and 
Investment (2) : licable 1 
The provisions and policies of the Federal Income Tax law g ei 1 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choia 3 controls : 
of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment i c it 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commer’ ' (Sprint 
foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties 

evening) 
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491 The Civil Aeronautics Board and the Administrative Process (2) Park 


Study of the Civil Aeronautics Board—its structure, limitations, potentials, 


and achievements; analysis of the dual responsibility for regulation and 
Promotion; relation to market structure, conduct, and prospects of the 
domestic air transport industry. (RP) (Spring—day) 

95 : : " 

492 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) Weston 
Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and 
federal antitrust laws. (RP) (Spring—evening 

C ` H rj] d . H 

493 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (2) Hill 


History of development of modes of transportation in the U.S.; economic 


Problems and growth of regulatory legisl: tion and philosophy; the Con- 
] 


Bressional power to regulate; the scope of federal regulation; agency ad- 
ministration, enforcement, and procedure; introduction to principles of 
certification and rate making (Fall—evening ) 
494 Sem; n , . 
4 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (2) Hill 


Deine z : 
Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and air carriers: elements 


and principles of rate making: comparison of problems, procedures, and 


regulatory Philosophies of the various regulatory agencies (Spring 
evening) 
495 Ir, r 
5 Land Use Planning (2) Nutting 


Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, with particular 


emphasis on programs under current federal and state legislation. (RP) 
(Spring—day) 


496 : x : 
? Antitrust Problems in Regulated Industries (2) Cox 


Consideration of the problems of competition in regulated industries, the 
responsibility of regulatory agencies in this field, and the application and 
Impact of the antitrust laws to this area. Some emphasis on problems of 
Proving complex economic and technological facts. (RP) (Fall 
evening) 

4C 

dh Public Law of Metropolitan Affairs (2) 


This seminar will 


consider a range of legal and policy problems arising 
With the 


rapid growth of urban society: intergovernmental relations in- 


cludi : 

- the divisions among federal, state, and local units with respect to 
Ch matter : : 

st ! matters as fiscal authority; federal grants to states and localities: inter- 


T compacts and authorities; air and water pollution control. (RP) 
“ot offered 1967-68) 


499 Thesis (4) 


(Fall ; 
Fall and spring—as arranged) 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


Director John Cibinic, Jr. 

Assistant Director Gilbert J. Ginsburg 

A COMPREHENSIVE GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM provides continuing Jf ol 
struction for industry and government personnel in this field and à prom jv 
courses leading to the Master of Laws degree in Government P rocurement ct 
The program includes (1) short seminars; (2) two-week courses In yc "s 
problems in the field; (3) an annual institute treating a problem of ompi de 
porary importance; (4) an annual conference in a major area; (5) € ‘a 
tion of materials for use in current courses; (6) publication of rese 
monographs treating special problems in the field; and (7) special ™ 
projects. 


COMPUTERS-IN-LAW INSTITUTE 


Co-directors Irving Kayton, John C. Lyons 


The Computers-in-Law Institute is coping with the problems pos 
advent of computers in the practice and theory of law. Projects are ! "e tech 
for the purpose of advancing the state of knowledge and pedagog, urren 
niques connected with the law-computer interface. Major areas al SY syste; 
activity and interest include computerized legal information retrieva foward 
automatic composition of legal publications, systems studies orian , 

preserving the privacy of the individual in connection with large € out 
data centers, computerization of land records and mechanization : 
court administration, and the application of computer techniques E i 
ized reapportionment procedure. Other areas of interest include t ied 
of the computer on taxes and telecommunications. Current educa 


grams include the annual "Computers and Tax Conference 
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5 
CTION 65 
IAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRU 

SPECIA j 


TRY D C NOLOGY 
HE INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMI 


irector Richard ( Allen 


04 “director Leon Yochelson 


ul > insights and 
nd Criminology draws upon the £ pa 
e Institute of Lay Psychiatry, anc £ ai e et 
^ “niques of the beh ivioral sciences in areas of mu M —— 22 
- - lel fore d 
r disciplines, with special emph: isis in the fields of a ret thet 
iminology, Current research programs are “The Mental 
e I 
and « 


* National Institute 
he M lly Retarded and the Law," supported by the Nati 

© Mentally Retarded ; I 

Mental Health 


Slster 


AM, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
Diren 
irector Harold P. Green 
| | i he reciprocal relation- 
^s n» S 1 Technology Program deals with the reci 
Shing yay, science, anc g 


I ro ) ses researcn s idies, and 
; ? esearch stt 

le lence, pre viding courses, seminars, 

bi iw and scienc 

Pu 


he social, 
l re effectively with t 

RES Ons to equip the le gal profession to deal more effe 

“CO 

nomic, Politica], 


anc ) Xf th yr resent mz ssive > com- 
l sequences the nati 1's I esen 1 
egal c 
Scie ific 


progress 


ire,. 
ctor Louis J. Harris 

> ather- 
Th te is engaged in ga 

hi 4 y esearch Institute gag om 
ing a atent » Trademark. and Copyright war principles, facts, and practical 
Viso "dge regarding the principles, 
Oper; isseminating knowledge regarding 


e sS sS laws of 
>] 'd systems of laws 
ht ] reiated S 
-opyright, an bl 5 
atent trademark, cop) £ y bli 
] I untries The Institute journal, Idé a, 1S pU sł ed 
and other co I 


"- zara 
"ere ree 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


4 > as bee! 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and has 


| 
| 
| 
| | affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purpose {0 
| stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal educatio a 
| keep the alumni of the school in close touch with one another, especially 
members of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals informati? {5 
| to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the inte 
of the school. ‘ont! 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school or Nati f 
University and have left in good standing, and any member or former me who 


; : : e $ 
of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible member sit 


"AP are current contributors to the Law Annual Support program of the Univ 
Jj AUT and life members of the George Washington Law Association. . ryirectof 
Dl M The Association plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Dire oft’ 
B Law Alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of theif 
à | lj abouts so that directory information can be kept up to date. i pingi” 
Bap |! The Law Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Was 
dd L i D.C. 20006. 
j 


| i OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1966-67 


, ing!” 
President.—Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. 1938; 1616 H Street, N.W. Wash! £ 


D.C. 20006 sait 
First Vice President.—Oliver Gasch, LL.B. 1932; U.S. Court House, 
ton, D.C. 20001 , NW 


Second Vice President.—Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; 1200 17th Stree 
ji 


| Washington, D.C. 20036 00 
i | Third Vice President.—Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936; 1 

} Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 . 

| Secretary.—Clarence T. Kipps, Jr., J.D. 1953; 1001 Connecticut Avenues 

f | Washington, D.C. 20036 xing 
| Treasurer. —Alexander L. Stevas, A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1951; 1970 Roc 


í Street, McLean, Va. 22101 
Executive Committee: 
| | 20005 c. 


Joel Barlow, LL.B. 1935; Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. toms 
Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; Union Trust Building, Washing 
20005 
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Henry A. Berliner, Jr., LL.B. 1964; 2870 Upton Street, N.W., Washington, 
).C. 20008 

vin Capp, A.B. 1961, LL.B. 1964: 
Lauderdale, Fla. 33301 

sep A. DeGrandi, M.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952; 1815 H Street. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006 


Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950; 7100 Baltimore Avenue, College Park, Md. 
20740 


500 Northeast Third Avenue, Fort 


Lloyd Fletcher, Jr., J.D. 


Eli: 1939; 4851 Maury Lane, Alexandria, Va. 22304 
ee S. Freret, LL.B. 1950; 1 Farragut Square South, Washington, D.C. 
420006 
arold E 


. George, LL.B. (Natl) 1920; 719 North Oakhurst Drive, Beverly 
pill Calif. 90210 

Ip A, Gragan, A.B. 1953, J.D. 1959; 2401 H Street, N.W., Washington, 
DC. 20037 
arion Edwyn H 


arrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959: 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
C nue, N.W. 


» Washington, D.C. 20006 


“Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963; Idaho First National Bank Building, Idaho 
ls alls, Idaho 83401 

ut - Hughes, LL.B. 1934; 525 William Penn Place. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
hom, | 
tons S. Jackson, A.B. 1933, LL.B. 1935; 1701 K Street, N.W., Washing- 

n, D.C. 20006 


84103. Lloyd, LL.B. 1940; 1467 Arlington Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 

20095" Madsen. Sr., J.D. 1955; Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

N - Mermelstein, A.B. 1930, LL.B. 1931; 445 Park Avenue, New York, 
Y. 10022 


ts : 
Mitan®° Miho, LL.B. 1953: 3458 Pinau, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
20005 Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956; 1321 G Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 


On 
200a Mooers, LL.B. 1963; 1921 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Erna 
ton 4. l- Nordlinger, A.B. 1929. LL.B. 1933; Southern Building, Washing- 


Kenneth C. 20005 
ton - Parkinson, A.B. 1950, LL.B. 1952; Tower Building, Washing- 

: D.C. 20005 

alif eterson, A.B. 1950, J.D. 1953; 8480 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, 

ioa Il. 90054 

lame? J. Quist, J.D 

Bthan Sobertson, LI 

betty Anoud, LL.M. 


- 1962; 69 West Washington Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60602 
^B. 1965; 5222 Roosevelt Street, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
1956; 1401 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 75202 

lington eon A.B. 1946, LL.B. 1948; 2045 15th Street North, Ar- 
ili ` Ya. 2220] 
um 9rnton, LL.B. 1961; 227 Hill Street, Reno, Nev. 89501 
Atlant, urnage, Jr. J.D. 1964: 434 Trust Company of Georgia Building, 
fame, nS Ga. 30303 
Siue J. r ht, LL.B. 1938; P.O. Box 1966, Detroit, Mich. 48235 

treet, N w mmedieu, Jr., ex officio, LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; 1627 K 

‘a Washington, D.C. 20006 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution lr 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington 
name it bears is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgentl 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. m all 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students 1^ 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, thr 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, 4° mapis 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization «p 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Compà of the 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits T 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, Cot 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. d out 
gress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passe 
existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. av py gel 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily A pi 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedica jege 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of d Revel” 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of "m. 
end Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and rante 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress , . 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9: rsons i 
safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That Piati a 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Tr v a 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be ‘teh 0) ^» 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immuni religion 
vantages therefore, for or on account of his sentiments in matters is colle 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columb half aA 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and ° om - 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending nort T 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Med riod," 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univers!? 
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buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 
‘teenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 
i uring the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
N that Section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom, 
Ween lineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
ie àrea is not without its reminders of historic interest to the € d 
ident Onroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. e 7 men 
Year Of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. "o n, a "4 d 
sel the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Em | 8 
ed Wenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 
ad hoped to see established. l | 
hd E niversity as it is now organized consists of Columbian € ollege of Arts 

Clences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
lesional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
edicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government and 
ess Administration, Public and International Affairs; the College of Gen- 
Th dies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessions. 

à Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 


ie George 
neni Pe*Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
er, E 


AC 
ADEMIc STATUS 
M * " " » *.* 
ageno rge Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
Y» the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
Women is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
n . 


and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


The c. | | | 
West George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four blocks 
Office the White House. Within a few blocks are the buildings housing the 
Ment ^" Many of the departments of the Government, including the Depart- 
partment of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the 
terior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
- Department of Labor. Also readily accessible are the Cap- 
b. Oth E Ary of Congress, the National Archives, and the Supreme Court 
er federal courts, 

BOARD of TRUSTEES 1966-67 

W, 
Chars Karrick 
Ja Mory p 
am atlack N 

nw T i 


Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

hillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
fitchell, A.M., Secretary 

.  "Ompson. Jr., A.B., Assistant Sec retary 


George MaXimillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
"imer Butler, LL.B, 


“Well Caplin, B S. LL.B. J.S.D., LL.D. 
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Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 

Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

*Donald C. Cook, A.B., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M. 

*Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Sc.D. aan 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, 
officio 

Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 

Mrs. Katharine Graham, A.B. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 

Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., A.B., LL.D. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 


Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., A.B., M.B.A. 
Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
*Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 


Sidney Dillon Ripley, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 

Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
*James Cornelius Van Story, Jr., A.M. 
*John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

*James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 

Ulysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers Schoo 
Sc.D., L.H.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 
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Lloyd Hartman Elliott, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., President ; to the 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., A.B., M.B.A., Executive Assistant » 
President cial Prol" ct 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1966-67 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President for Spe | 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 
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Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Car] Hugo Walther. M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 


Henry William Herzog, B.S., 
Umbert John Cantini, Jr.. 
Treasurer 

William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller 
ohn Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Business Manager 


Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant 
Maurice 


Vice President and Treasurer 
LL.B., Assistant Vice President and Assistant 


Treasurer, Contract Research 
Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B.. Assistant Treasurer; Director, Office 


Loy; , Vice President for Resources 
bun larkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 


lo B . 
m; “rnon Bissell, Ph.D., Director of Student Services; Director o 
“2UCation 


f Veterans 
nis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 
N arles ernard C astell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Services 
illiam Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
“aris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 
lian a Head, B.S., A dministrator of the Office of Sponsored Research 
Elmer | : Russell Houser, A.M., Registrar i 
litginia Ra Kayser, Ph D., LL.D; t niversity Historian 
oh » andolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of Women 
Joseph, CIS Latimer, Ph.D., Litt.D., University Marshal 
oung Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 
Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 
May Stallings, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Women's Athletics 


am Al. : s ; : . 
onald. Alexander Riddell Walker, A.M., Adviser to International Students 
Rune inkler, A.B., M.S., Director of Public Relations 


r J 
UV oodward, B.S.. B.S. in L.S., A.M., Director of Libraries 


THR y 
‘NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
ert Kr. 

Wiliam amet A.B., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 


Law co allace Kirkpatrick, A.B., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Ral ” Center 
Clarke N : : 
Con tke Nash, Jr., A.B., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
enter t J 
Ed, , 2° Graduate Studies, Resear: h, and Projects 


Cente, Andrew Potts, A.B.. I L.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 


Thy 
"Law LIBRARY 


Ugh y, 
Robert SüCey Bernard. Jr.. AB, B.S. in L.S., J.D.. Librarian 


Manag rdon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S , Assistant Librarian for 
fi; eme : 
William ment and Planning 


Chae] Hilleary, A.B., A.M., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 
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The Faculty and Staff of Instruction * 


EMERITI 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, President Emeritus P Harvard 
A.B. 1915, A.M. 1916, University of Southern California; A.M. 1917, Ph.D. 191% Jape” 


" i " ity, 
University; LL.D. 1923, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1953, Nihon University. 
Doctor honoris causa of The George Washington University, 1959 


Carville Dickinson Benson Professor Emeritus of Law 
A.B. 1920, Johns Hopkins University; LL.B. 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University F. culti 
. ` , a 
Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of ight Re 
" he " Mic rl 
Emeritus; Director Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Cop) 
search Institute n. univ 
B.S, 1920, U. S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, The George Washing 
sity; LL.D. 1946; Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson College 
Charles Sager Collier, Professor Emeritus of Law 
A.B. 1911, LL.B. 1915, S.J.D. 1932, Harvard University 
Robert McKinney Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Law 


I ; : 1934, 
A.B. 1929, West Virginia University; Ph.M. 1931, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 
University of Michigan 


George Bowdoin Craighill, Professor Emeritus of Law 
A.B. 1903, University of the South; LL.B. 1906, Georgetown University 
William Thomas Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law + ese 
A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924, The George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale Un! 
James Oliver Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Ph.B. 1916, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University | 
Alvin LeRoy Newmyer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
LL.B. 1906, The George W ashington University | 
ACTIVE | 
Jeffrey Marshall Albert, Associate Professor of Law , New York 
A.B. 1956, Princeton University; LL.B, 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962s! 
University NU w 
the Libratiat eit 
*Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and t of the of Ad 
Law Library constitute the Faculty of the National Law Center. The Preside pirectóf 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the University, and 


missions of the University are ex officio members of the Faculty 
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Richard Chester Allen, Professor of Law: Director of the Institute of Law, 
Das. ; 
Psychiatry. and Criminology 
A.B. 1948 LL.B. 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963, University of Michigan 


Eugene N 


Orman Barkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


J A.B, 1940, University of Scranton; LL.B. 1943, Dickinson School of Law 
oel Bar 
el Barlow, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
AB, 1929, Alma € ollege; LL.B, 1935, The George Washington University; LL.D. 1935, 
i “Orwich University 
crome 1 
me Aure Barron. Associate Professor of Law 
. 19565 


" Tufts University; LL.B 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, The George Washington 
hiversity 


Flor;. 
làn Bartosic, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


1955 1948, Pontifical College Josephinum; B.C.L. 1956, College of William and Mary; LL.M. 
Ed ale University 
dw; 
E Abbot Beard, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Law 
H B. 1939, Georgetown University; Judge, District of Columbia € ourt of General Sessions 
ug li í À > : : 
gh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Assistant Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law 
ibrary 
A, s z 
k 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia U niversity; J.D. 1961, The 
"Orge , L 
an ee Washington University 
ne: i 
ne Milton Brown, Associate Professor of Law 


"» 1943, University of Illinois; LL.B. 1963, University of Florida 


Member. Ward Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
je mber of the bar of the District of Columbia 
Orpe Y... à 1 
P Davis ( ary, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1945 1932, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1938, The George Washington University; LL.M. 
^ Seorgetown University 
Jo ey 1 t 
hn C ibinic. Jr. 
0 "fe 
tracts Program 
- 1956. University of P 


Om: 
plas Akro 


Associate Professor of Law; Director of the Government 


ittsburgh; J.D. 1960, The George Washington University 


S. 195 Yd Clingan, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 
Man z | 0, U. S. c oast Guard Academy; J.D. 1963, The George W ashington University 
uel Freder : aT 
Bs x lederick Cohen, Professorial Lec turer in Law 
S » Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, Brooklyn Law School 
eld ` g 
9n Stanle 


AB. in gao CY Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

fatylan t 1950, J.D 1952, The George Washington University; C.P.A. 1952, State of 
arc ayy Commissioner, U. S. Internal Revenue Service 

us C 

AB, ohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
hom “>, J.D, 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University 

A.B, i Erancis Courtless, Jr., Assistant Professor of Law and Sociology 
Ugh "^: Pennsylvania State University; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 

aker Coy 
A.B, 1925. Cox, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ja . “> University of Nebraska; A.B. 1929, B.C.L. 1930, Oxford University, England 


B, 195 r Davison, Professor of Law 
University B. 1923, Dalhousie University, Canada; LL.M. 1924, $.J.D. 1929, Harvard 


A.B, o Dembling. P 


: rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
University’ A.M. 1942 


» Rutgers, the State University; J.D. 1951, The George Washington 

t Ge 
allow; 

AB, 1943 loway Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law 

an » Ph.D, 1947, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, The George Washington University 
> Tancj , 

^.B, 1953 d Doherty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

eaver y J atholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetown University 


ite 
A.B. 1945 H Dunnan, P 


rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
* 1949, Harvard University 


"eee ee ee 
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Justin Lincoln Edgerton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1931, The George Washington University 
Peter David Ehrenhaft, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Law 
A.B. 1954, LL.B., M.I.A. 1957, Columbia University 
John Alfred Eichler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland: J.D 1962, The George Washington University; LL.M. 
1964, Harvard University 
Robert Harold Elliott, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1955, University of Kansas; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 


versity: DIAS 
B.S. 1923, Case Institute of Technology; A.M. 1925, The George Washington University; L 


1932, American University 
Elyce Zenoff Ferster, Associate Professor of Law 
B.S. 1951, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 
Monroe Henry Freedman, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1952, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1956, Harvard University 
Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Associate Professor of Law 
A.B. 1954, A.B. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Philip Milton Glick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.B. 1928, J.D. 1930, University of Chicago 


Samuel Vahram Goekjian, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 
George Joseph Goldsborough, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1947, U. S. Military Academy; J.D. 1950, The George Washington University 
William Wolcott Goodrich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1938, University of Texas 
David Crittenden Green, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia hn 
Harold Paul Green, Professor of Law; Director, Law, Science, and Tec 
Program 
i A.B. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 
I Jackson Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
| A.B. 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University d 
: . : j k. an 
Louis James Harris, Professor of Law; Director, Patent, Trademark, 4 
d . . 
Copyright Research Institute 


A.B. 1932, Cornell University; LL.B 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; 
The George Washington University 


Murdock Head, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine 1958, The 
| 
| 


Pasquale Joseph Federico, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Law 
| ology 


T M. 1948, 


D.D.S. 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; LL.B. 
George Washington University 

Philip Field Herrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law Universi 
A.B. 1929, Williams College; LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936, The George Washington 


James Daniel Hill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1936, J.D. 1938, University of Iowa 


Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law , 
LL.B. 1945, National € heng-chih University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, 


sil? 


yale Unive 
John Wingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law 

B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B, 1932, The George Washingt 
Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


A.B. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University jtule 
i gw Instit 


64, Columbi? 


Irv ing Kayton, Professor of Law; Co-director, Computers-in-La 
A.B. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. ! 
University 

John Alexander Kendrick, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
A.B. 1942, LL.B. 1943, The George Washington University 


| 
| 
| 
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William Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
National Law Center 
A.B. 1934, LL.B 


Robert Alan Klayman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
S. 1951, LL.B 1954, West Virginia University 


Vincent Kleinfeld, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1929, 


1938, Harvard University 


Columbia University 


Obert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
; B. 1935, LL.B 
ack Kratchman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law » 
S. 1948, City College, New York; M.S. 1952, New York University; LL.B. 1964, The George 
*Shington University 
Oger Stroock Kuhn, Associate Professor of Law 
G AB, 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, Columbia University 
"Ist Angelo | edakis, Professor of Law 
‘B.A. 1953, LI B. 1955, University of Washington; S.J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
e " 
rbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
*W; . 1935, University of Vienna, Austria 
illiam Thomas Mallison, Jr., Professor of Law 
A.B. 1940, University of W ashington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University 
4 " TH 
“Ory Girard N 
B, 1950. 
ale Unive 


1938, Harvard University 


fanne, Professor of Law 


Vanderbilt University; J.D, 1952, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1953, J.S.D. 1966 
rsity 


Lee Robert Marks, 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B. 1957, University of Michigan: LL.B 1960, Harvard University 


Loui ; 5 
Uis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Advanced Policy 
Sudies ` á s 


on 1940, U, S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale 
lVersity 
Joh 3 
A Albert McIntire, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
e i 29, LI D. 1954, Wittenberg College; LL.B. 1931, University of Cincinnati 
“Toy Sar r 
he Sorenson Merrifield. Professor of Law 4 
TArth 38, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard University 
AT ` 
u ` 
A i Selwyn Miller, Professor of Law ! 
Uniy 1938, Willamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale 
""Versity 
lilt ; 
0 A 
Lub Mitchell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
alph ` 1942, The George Washington University 
È Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law; Assoc iate Dean of the National 
aw Cp 4 . > i 
AB Center, Jor Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 
Leste Em. Princeton 1 niversity; J.D, 1957, The George Washington Univers ty 
ster Ns 
Bs Nutick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Char} * 134, City University of New York; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 


AB. ton hard Nutting, Professor of Law 


1957 Uan J.D 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LI D. 
LLD, 19 ity of Pittsburgh: Litt.D 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; 
TA » Dickinson ( ollege of Law 
" , 
A.B 14 OPpenheimer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
R be Diversity of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1943, Yale University 


Bs, 19,, 5 ne Park, Associate Professor of Law 
"^ A.B. 1957, LL.B, 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
Se 


, On y 
f On seb aticay Jen, 
abba cave spring semester 1967-68. 
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Max Pock, Associate Professor of Law 

J.D. 1958, University of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
~ t r P^ w 

Edward Andrew Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National La 
Center 
A.B. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, The George Washington University 

Bernard Ramundo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law m" 
A.B. 1947, City University of New York; LL.B. 1949, A.M. 1957, Columbia University; 
1966, American University 

David Robinson, Jr., Associate Professor of Law s. 
A.B. 1950, Reed College; LL.B. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard Un! 

Eugene Harvey Rotberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S, 1951, Temple University; LL.B. 1954, University of Pennsylvania. 

Donald Phillip Rothschild, Associate Professor of Law 4 
A.B. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvat 
University 

Joseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1943, St. Joseph's College; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown University; Judge 
District of Columbia Court of General Sessions 

Lewis Aaron Schiller, Associate Professor of Law É" 
A.B. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas; A.M. 1958, Fletcher School of Law and Diplom 

David Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 

*David James Sharpe, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1950, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1955, Harvard University 

George Walter Shelhorse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1951, The George Washington University 

Dudley Graham Skinker, Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
LL.B. 1940, The George Washington University 

William Mark Speiller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 

Ralph Simon Spritzer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1937, LL.B. 1940, Columbia University 

John Regan Stark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law NE 
A.B. 1938, Cornell University; M.P.A. 1947, New York University; J.D, 1952, The 
Washington University 

*James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law ity 
A.B., LL.B. 1958, St. John’s University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York Univers! 

Alexander Louis Stevas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1951, The George Washington University 

Paul Ellsworth Treusch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.B. 1932, J.D. 1935, University of Chicago 

David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1948, Western Reserve University 

Glen Earl Weston, Professor of Law , 

B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; LL.B. 1948, The George Washington University 

Charles James Zinn, Professorial Lecturer in Law unive 
A.B. 1927, LL.B. 1930, Fordham University; LL.M. 1951, S.J.D. 1954, Georgetown 


sit 


FELLOWS} 


Fred Warren Bennett, Teaching Fellow in Law : 
A.B. 1964, American University; LL.B. 1966, The George Washington University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1967-68, 
f For the academic year 1966-67. 
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Allen Berk, Fellow in Law and Empirical Research 

C A.B, 1962, City University of New York; LL.B 
Jary , 

ary Joel | dles, Teaching Fellow in Law 

- 1962, Queens College, New York; LL.B 1965, New York University; LL.M. 1966, The 

George Washington University 


Jesse Ernest | asken, Graduate Fellow in Government Procurement Law 
A.B, 1963, J.D 1966, University of Michigan 


Phil; ; 
hilip Robert LeVine, Fellow in Law and Empirical Research 
x A.B, 1962, LL.B 1965, Boston University 
a : 
torge Francis Mc« 'unnigle, Jr., Teaching Fellow in Law 
. 1963, Boston College; LL.B. 1966, Georgetown Univers ty 
àmin McK eev er, Fellow in Law and Empirical Research 
M * 1958, Harvard l niversity; LL.B. 1962, Boston Universitv 
Melvyn Irwin Monzack, Fellow in Law and Empirical Research 
D 5S. 1962, University of Rhode Island; LL.B. 1965, The George Washington University 
"lel Robert O'Neill, Teaching Fellow in Law 


1965, The George Washington University 


Benj 


"9. 1961, c ollege of the Holy Cross; J.D 1966, St. Louis University 
Os N . , , 
Seph Sturdyvin Sexton, Teaching Fellow in Law 
p B. 1962, LI B. 1965, Harvard University; LL.M. 1966, The George Washington University 
lliam Clarence Wolff III, Graduate Fellow in Government Procurement Law 
WEE. 1948, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.B.A 


1949, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 


T4 Seton I 


fall University 


Degrees Conferred 
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ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 5, 1966 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Student Marshal: Robert James Routh 


Harry Berkley Allen, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1939, A.M. 1942, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Raymond Freddie Altman, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 

Richard Alan Anderson, Maryland 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1957, University of Iowa 

Benjamin Joseph Andrews, Jr., New York 
A.B.1963, Allegheny College 

Charles S. Asmar, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in A.E. 1958, Boston University 

Burton Howard Baker, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1950, State College of Iowa 

Robert B. Baker, Jr., New York 
A.B. 1959, Princeton University 

John Barry Beemer, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1963, University of Scranton 

Rober B. Beitler, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Brigham Young University 

Fred Warren Bennett, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, American University 

Morton Berg, Maryland 
A.B. in Govt, 1959, The George Washington 
University 

Harry A. Black, Vermont 
A.B. 1961, Allegheny College 

Daniel Glenn Blackhurst, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1960, B.S. in E.A. 1961, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 

Arthur Hart Blitz, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, University of Virginia 

Theodore Blumenstock, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of Wisconsin 

John D. Boos, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Duke University 

Patrick G. Bowen, California 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 
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Robert Louis Brown, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 
John Elliott Bunce, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Yale University i 
John Bradley Chickering, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy iy 
M.S. in Engr. 1950, Purdue Universi? 
ack Victor Cohen, Maryland ; 
; A.B. in Govt. 1963, The George Washin : 
University mur ; colum? 
Daniel Randolph Cole, Jr., District © versit) 
A.B. 1963, Washington and Lee Un! 
John Hayes Conner, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Gettysburg College 
Abigail Jane Cooley, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Wellesley C ollege Carolin? 
Gafford Thomas Cooper, Jr., Sout 
B.S. 1963, Clemson University 
John Kennedy Cooper, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Lafayette College 
Meredith Pullen Crawford, Jr., M9 
A.B. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Fred H. Daly,Connecticut x 
B.S. 1960, Fordham University ity 
M.B.A. 1961, New York Univers? 
Kelley Richard Davis, € alifornia pame 
A.B. 1962, University of Nowra f 
Anthony John Diamond, Delawa sashid 
A.B. in Govt. 1963, The George 
University F 
Craig Tipton Distelhorst, F 
B.S inc omm. 1963, Washin 
University aw York 
Robert Frederick Dropkin, New Sis o 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Drexel Ins 
Technology 


gto" 


Maryland 


gon 


a 
m and Le 


Ja 
vw Matagne Dulin, Virginia 
Edwarg E University of Chicago 
BB ees Dyson, Virginia 
Arthur C E The George Washington Univ ersity 
Bsp Tg Jr., Maryland 
George Li 0, Princeton University 
DA. 963 COP Eynon, Jr., Pennsylvania 
homas wy? “Olgate University 
"Y Scal Farquhar, District of Columbia 
s University A.M. 1964, The George Washington 
Sam y 
AB. Michael Feder, Maryland 
; Yeshiva University 
B, *ldman, New Jersey 
Jon Alden p, ulane University of Louisiana 
AB, 19g, dman, New Jersey 


ederi ok Al The George Washington University 


Arthur Ee 


Bs, in n Fielder, Jr.. Virginia 
Winston J *. 1963, Duke University 
Bs 1963 rey Fillmore, Virginia 
Alfreq P " University of Utah 
A, ed oote, New York 

Mich » Yale University 


ael Fo, 
R Bs ih BA Maryland 
On C6, 477 1963, American University 


s AB. U ler, Maryland 
“Mue Leona Versity of Maryland 


nes. nard Fox, District of Columbia 
na E NO of Maryland 

.B, an Fox, Virginia 
Philip 963, Mus € 


Mayan X USkingum College 
AR , {Yall F Francoeur, Jr., Maryland 
* Colgate University 
Bs 102, fantz, Virg x 
Ga S: 1963, M irginia 
F *,, ersity of Houston 
yow, Texas 
' Vhiversit 
T c. ity of Oklahoma 
AAB. 1963 Goldblatt, District of Columbia 
hola c. ^» © George W J 
an Orge Washington University 
a / aryland 
3. 1969 ‘1; 
arry En University of Alabama 
E, 1965 Cien, Maryland 
«^ ity College, New Y ork 
A.B, jog, Yd Hallam, Maryland 
W Jac Antioch College 


A harles H. Bate University 
B, 1963 “ndricks, Pennsylvania 
d Pat Ickinson College 
Igginson, Maryland 
unt Saint Mary's College, 


n 
1962 nderstein, Maryland 

|^ City College, New York 

Sch, Maryland 
E Howitt College 
* M. : 195» District of Columbia 
B e Pher ) tee University of Rochester 
Joha pss, : vel Holland, Florida 


yas Tr Otard Academy 
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Donn Keyes Jenkins, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1956, University of Virginia 
Robert Edward Jensen, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Miami University 
Brian Allan Johnson, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 
Courtney Been Justice, Indiana 
A.B. 1963, Wabash College 
Asimina Milton Karlos, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Barnard College 
Geoffrey Tate Keating, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Thomas Louis Kelly, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Albright College 
Norman Raymond Keyes, Jr., Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1960, Dickinson College 
Richard Calvin Keys, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, American University 
Walter N. Kirn, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Princeton University 
M.S. 1962, Ohio State University 
Martin Klauber, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Rutgers, the State University 
Stephen W. Kline, Pennsylvania 
^.B. 1962, Temple University 
Mark Alan Latterman, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Michigan State University 
Denis Chunn Hung Leong, Hawaii 
B.S. 1963, Oregon State University 
Nancy M. Lilly, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1959, Georgetown University 
Robert Victor Lottmann, District of Columbia 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Purdue University 
Jed Barnes Maebius, Jr., Texas 
A.B. 1963, University of Michigan 
Paul William Mandry, Ohio 
B.S. in Engr. 1960, U.S. Military Academy 
Phoebe Nan Matthews, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1960, Wellesley College 
M.S. in Ed. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Vera Waltman Mayer, New York 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1953, University of Chicago 
James L. McBride, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Utah 
Paul F. McCaul, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1962, New York University 
James Patrick McMann, Maryland 
B.S. in Ed. 1960, Pennsylvania State C ollege, 
Lock Haven 
Allen David Mednick, New York 
A.B. 1963, City College, New York 
Martin Mendelsohn, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 
Armando M. Menocal III, Florida 
A.B. 1963, University of Florida 
Joseph Bennett Merryman III, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1962, Pennsylvania State University 
Robert Crowe Miller, New York 
B.M.E. 1963, Clarkson College of Technology 
Roy Bratton Moffitt, North Carolina 
B.Geol.Engr. 1952, Ceramic Engr. 1957, 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1962, North Carolina State 
University 
Larry Dean Montgomery, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Southwestern College, Kansas 
Martin Schaffner Mueller, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brown L niversity 
Michael Joe Myers, District of Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of Illinois 
Mary Anita Nordale, Alaska 
A.B. 1957, Gonzaga University 
Richard C. Noren, Connecticut 
A.B. 1963, Harvard University 
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Ronald Jack Ockey, Utah 
A.B. 1959, University of Utah 
John Stanley Pachter, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Richard Wayne Pell, Delaware 
A.B. 1963, DePaul University 
Barry Alan Perlow, New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 
Daniel William Persinger, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Allan Saunder Pilson, New York 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, American University 
Robert Julian Pittman, Virginia 
A.B. 1950, The George Washington University 
Mildred Elaine Vannatta Pitts, New York 
A.M. 1953, Syracuse University 
Joseph Fletcher Radford, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Notre Dame 
Carol Leigh Rajoppi, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Northeastern University 
Irving Shale Rappaport, Missouri 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Washington University 
Arthur M. Rayman, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 
David Lee Reisdorf, Maryland 
B.S. in Met.Engr. 1962, Case Institute of 
Technology 
Robert Neal Richards, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1955, Brigham Young 
University 
Robert J. Richardson, Wisconsin 
B.S. 1963, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 
David P. Roberts, Washington 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, Washington State University 
Harvey Howard Rosen, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, City College, New York 
Mark L. Rosen, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Vermont 
Seth David Rosen, Connecticut 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Stuart Philip Ross, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Robert Francis Rotella, New York 
B.E.E. 1962, New York University 
Robert James Routh, Nebraska 
A.B. 1963, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Frederic Lee Ruck, Ohio 
B.S. 1963, University of Cincinnati 
Horace Anthony Ruckel, New Mexico 
A.B. 1963, University of Colorado 
Charles Edel Sandler, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Alan Walter Scheflin, New York 
A.B, 1963, University of Virginia 
Norman K. Schwab, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 
Martin Charles Schwartzberg, New York 
A.B. 1963, College of Emporia 
John Scott Seanor, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, Mount Union College 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Milton Darrell Andrews, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1959, Phillips University 
LL.B. 1963, University of Oklahoma 

Leonard Frank Binder, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Columbia University 
LL.B. 1963, New York University 

John Foster Bruce, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington University 
LL.B. 1965, University of Virginia 


Charles Henry Seilheimer, Jr., New York 
A.B. 1963, Middleburg College 
William A. Semons, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, Ohio State University 
Robert Mitchell Sielaty, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Ohio State University 
David Silberman, New York 
A.B. 1963, American University 
Elias Silverstein, Maryland 
B.S. in Comm. 1963, Rider College 
Robert Morris Skolnik, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, University of Virginia 
George Cope Stewart III, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 
Ray Downie Stewart, California 
A.B. 1963, Pomona College 
Robert Campbell Stewart, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, University of Maryland . 
Kenneth Frank Stinger, District of € olumbia 
A.B, 1963, Rutgers, the State University 
Mary Elizabeth Storm, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Hood College 
William Tabac, Ohio 
A.B. 1962, Western Reserve University 
Douglas Richard Taylor, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Philip Reid Tracy, Jr., Nebraska 
A.B. 1963, University of Nebraska 
Robert Peter Visser, New York 
B.S. 1963, City College, New York 
Jack H. Vital III, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1961, Marshall University 
Gerald Richard Walsh, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1959, University of Scranton 
Richard Dexter Warren, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of the South 
Alan Michael Warshauer, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 
Radcliffe Chapman Welles, California 
A.B. 1963, San Diego State College 
George Herbert Whitcomb, Maryland 
A.B. 1955, University of Maryland _ lumbi? 
Donald Edward Williams, District of Cer nstitule 
B.Ch.E. 1954, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
James McDonald Williams, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Abilene Christian College 
Scott Alvin Williams, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Dickinson College 
Charles Elliott Wilson, Jr., Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Paula Ruth Wirtzman, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Sweet Briar College 
Peter Xiarhos, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Northeastern V7 
William Paul Yeatman, District of CO 
B.S. 1954, D. C. Teachers College 
Thomas Michael Zimmer, Illinois is 
A.B., B.S. 1963, University of Mlino! 
Herbert Lee Zipperian, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, University of Chicago 


niversity 
U t 


ee 
p olum 
Samayla Dodek Deutch, District of € 
A.B. 1961, Wellesley College 
J.D. 1964, University of Chicago » 
Hugh J. Dolan, New York 3 jvers! , 
A.B. 1950, LL.B. 1952, St. John's U^ 
New York : 
Gary Joel Edles, New Yor / york 
A.B. 1962, Queens College, ew de 
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fartin Alan I rey, New York 
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Gerald P. Moran, Maryland 

B.S. 1960, University of Scranton 

LL.B. 1963, Catholic University of America 
William Wayne Nelson, Oklahoma 

A.B. 1960, LL.B. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Robert Sidney Perkins, Virginia 

A.B. 1960, University of Florida 


LL.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Ulrico Reale, District of Co ia 

LL.B. 1963, John Marshall Law School 
Max B. Roth District of Columbia 

A.B. 1962, Lafayette € ollege 

LL.B. 1965, University of Michigan 
Robert Joyce Rottman, Missouri 

LL.B. 1951, St. Louis University 
Roy Lee Schooling, Maryland 

B.S. in Bus. 1951, LL.B. 1956, Oklahoma 

City University 
Carl Walter Schwarz, Wisconsin 

B.C.E. 1958, Cornell University 

J.D. 1962, The George W ashington University 
Joseph Sexton, Illinois 

^.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Harvard University 
William Thomas Westmoreland, Jr., Texas 

B.S. in Comm. 1940, LL.B. 1942, Southern 

Methodist University 


Henry Wallace Witcover, District of C olumbia 
A.B. 1937, Duke University 
A.M. 1937, The George Washington University 
LL.B. 1951, Stanford L niversity 


e Washington University 


ES CONFERRED, SEPTEMBER 30, 1966 


Donald George Daus, Virginia 


B.S. in C.E. 1953, University of Illinois 
M.S. 1954, Michigan State University 


Kenneth Wayne Dobyns Virginia 


B.E.E. 1961, University of Virginia 


Bernard Alfred Donahue, Virginia 


B.S. in C.E. 1955, University of W ashington 


Jack George Dranttel, Minnesota 


B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 


James Nelson Dresser, Virginia 


B.S. in EE. 1959, Purdue University 


David Bruce Dry den, California 


B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University 


Lawrence Andrew Durkin, Pennsylvania 


A.B. 1963, University of Scranton 


James Joseph Frank, Mary land 


B.S. 1961, Austin Peay State € ollege 


Pau! William Freitag, Nevada 


A.B. 1964, University of Nevada 


Ralph Everett Harper, Maryland 


A.B. 1956, University of Rochester 


David Barge Hart, Virginia 


A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 


George Albert Herbster, Virginia 


B.S. in E.E. 1960, Lafayette C ollege 
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John Malcolm Hollingsworth, Jr., Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Clifton Lee Holmes, Texas 
A.B. 1961, University of Texas 
Thomas Patrick Huber, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Marquette University 
Graham Callahan Huston, Connecticut 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 
Mark Whitmore Ingraham, Jr., Maine 
B.S. 1942, University of Maine 
David Tsuneaki Ishikawa, Hawaii 
A.B. 1961, San Jose State College 
Charles A. Kubinski, District of Columbia 
B.B.A. 1960, St. John's University, New York 
Robert Allen Lawrence, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Columbia University 
Darwyn Hall Lesh, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Gayle Bertram Matthews, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Joseph Willard Maxey, Jr., Oklahoma 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Hansel L. McGee, New York 
B.S. 1952, City University of New York 
M.S. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Harry Walton McKee, North Dakota 
Ph.B. 1963, University of North Dakota 
John F. McNulty, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Irwin Howard Mess, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1958, Clark University 
Corinna Lothar Metcalf, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1952, University of California 
Martin Alan Meth, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1963, City University of New York 
David Russell Murphy, Virginia 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
James Roger Murphy, Maine 
A.B. 1963, College of the Holy Cross 
George K. Noguchi, Hawaii 
A.B. 1961, University of Hawaii 
George Edwin Norcross, District of Columbia 
B.S. in F.S. 1961, Georgetown University 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Thomas Merritt Adams, Virginia 
A.B. 1956, LL.B. 1960, Washington University 
Frank H. Czajkowski, Maryland 
A.B. 1957, LL.B. 1959, St. John's University, 
New York 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Narinder Kaur, Virginia 
A.B. 1955, LL.B. 1957, Lucknow University, 
India 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 


Sung Yoon Cho, Maryland 
LL.B. 1953, Seoul National University, Korea 


A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, Tulane University 
of Louisiana 


Joseph August Mikus, Distr 


William George Ohlhausen, Missouri 
B.S. 1962, St. Louis University + 
John Andrew Prokop, Jr., District of Columbia 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington Universit” 
Robert Case Raymond, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, University of Washington 
Charles Robert Rhodes, Virginia 
B.S. in Ind.Engr. 1960, University of North 
Carolina at Raleigh 
Vernon R. Rice, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Keith Von Rockey, Illinois 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1963, Purdue University 
Matthew Jay Rosen, New York 
A.B. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
Gordon Howard Rubin, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1962, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Eugene Joseph Schreiber, Missouri 
B.S. in C.E. 1959, Purdue University 
Bruce Irvin Smith, Nebraska > 
A.B. 1963, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Jean Grove Taylor, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1949, Sweet Briar College 
A.M. 1951, Cornell University 
Dale Henry Thiel, Virginia 
B.S.E. 1958, M.S.E. 1960, University of 
Michigan 
Don Croft Tingey, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 
Oliver Elwyn Todd, Jr., Ohio versity 
B.S. (E.E.), B.S.E. (Math.) 1963, Univers 
of Michigan 
Edward William Tupling, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
Francis Stephen Urbany, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1955, Harvard University 
Monroe M. Wallace, New York 
A.B. 1963, Lafayette College 
William Randolph Young, Virginia 
A.B. 1952, Richmond College 


Universit 


Robert Upshur Soniat, Louisiana — . 
A.B. 1961, LL.B, 1964, Tulane Unive 


of Louisiana 


rsitY 


segini 
X anti, Virgin! 
Mohammad Abdul-Kereim Shaikhli, riq 


A.B. 1950, University of Baghdad, y. 


ja 
ict of Columb! 


J.D. 1934, University of Bratislava 


Czechoslovakia 
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WINTER CONVOCATION, FEBRUARY 22, 1967 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Stud 
e > 
nt Marshal: Erie Vikar Youngquist 
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En Alexander, Virginia 
Gong 964, University of Virginia 
on Arbuckle, Maryland 
Joan p g^" University of Maryland 
AR’ SR District of € olumbia 
Aymona 7’ Reed College 
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j $e tk, Maryland 
Gilbert p, University of North Carolina 
BS, 1965. «1 Bloom, Maryland 
James R x? University of Maryland 
Mr Te District of Columbia 
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"x Bond, Maryland 
YMond D, Southern Missionary ( ollege 
$ onald Bray, Georgia 
John x » Howard U » 
n Mic a niversity 
Bs. 1902€] Brennan, Maryland 
Frederick g, SPring Hill College 
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Peter E Coast Guard Academy 
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a ce 
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Unive Phar. 1963 s 
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Robert 51 Inive, Maryland 
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B win F 
Ro 1963 T} orsman, Virginia 
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ShB. 19g ton, } at Washington t niversity 
“Ritley » Col and 


~~! College 
Be Collier st William and Mary 
a BC, Oklahoma 


State University of 
^Pplied Science : 


Jack J. Goehring, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Connecticut 
Edward William Goldstein, Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 
Richard Verne Gose, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, M.E. 1959, University of Wyoming 
M.S. 1955, Northwestern University 
Sara Elizabeth Green, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Joseph Michael Hayes, Texas 
A.B. 1956, Williams College 
Tom Hiatt, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois 
Thomas James Hoffmann, Ohio 
A.B. 1962, Kenyon College 
B.S. 1963, University of Michigan 
Michael Lovejoy Houliston, Virginia 
^.B. 1964, The George Washington University 
Harold S. Jacobson, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin 
Gilbert Lee Jacox, Michigan 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
David Wayne Johnson, Maryland 
B.S. in Engr.Phys. 1958, University of Maine 
Raymond Joseph Klapinsky, Delaware 
A.B. 1960, University of Delaware 
John Mather Kneipple, Maryland 
A.B. 1959, Yale University 
George James Konomos, District of Columbia 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, University of Arizona 
Donald Francis Lavanty, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
Albert C. Lefebvre, Maryland 
B.S.L. 1959, Georgetown l niversity 
Charles Philip Leiner, California 
B.S. 1951, San Diego State College 
John Brownell Lynn, Iowa 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Barry Lee Mack, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 
Edward Thompson Magoffin, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, University of Florida 
William James Mason, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
George Michael Mecham, Utah 
B.S. 1963, University of Utah 
Carl Albert Modecki, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, University of Kentucky 
John Dominick Mollozzi, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Jersey City State € ollege 
Allen William Neece, Jr., Virginia 
^.B. 1964, College of Idaho 
Robert Spencer Oliver, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, Texas Christian University 
John Perazich, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, Oberlin College 
Richard Clarel Pflager, Virginia 
^.B. 1960, Lawrence University 
James Henry Pitts, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Donald Gene Reiman, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 
Ronald Eugene Resh, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State University 
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Donald Clarence Robinson, Montana 
A.B. 1963, Montana State University 
Donald Frank Rosendorf, District of Columbia 


A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 


Leonard Joseph Santisi, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1961, Cornell University 
William J. Schramm, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Fordham University 
Richard Harris Sheehan, Jr., Virginia 


A.B. 1964, The George Washington University 


Roland H. Shubert, District of Columbia 
B.S.Pet.Engr. 1958, Colorado School of Mines 
Edward Noah Simon, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, College of William and Mary 
Edward Walter Somers, Maryland 


David Albert Tamburro, Maryland 

B.S. in M.E. 1961, Lafayette College 
Larry Jay Taylor, Virginia 

B.S. 1956, University of Utah " 
Charles Joseph Tennant, District of Columbia 

B.S. in B.A. 1964, American University 
Stuart Hammond Theis, New York 

A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State University 
Thomas Neal Tripp, Ohio 

A.B. 1964, Michigan State University 
Arthur Victor Weinberg, Maryland 

A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Gerald Ray Woods, Virginia 

B.S. 1963, Iowa State University of Science 

and Technology 


Gerard Robert Strecker, Virginia B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Drexel Institute of Donald Paul Young, Maryland 
Technology A.B. 1961, University of Maryland 
Ross Hain Swope, Virginia Eric Vikar Youngquist, Michigan 
B.S. in Phar. 1961, The George Washington A.B. 1950, University of Michigan 
University A.M. 1951, University of Wisconsin 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Philip Robert LeVine, Massachusetts n 
A.B. 1961, Georgetown University A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Boston University 
LL.B. 1964, University of Michigan William Gene McCollom, Montana 

Thomas William Bullinger, District of Columbia A.B. 1958, Harvard University 
LL.B. 1964, University of Virginia 

D. Alden Newland, Virginia 


A.B. 1960, College of William and May versity 


Earl Philip Adamaszek, Michigan 


| B.S. in M.E. 1961, Case Institute of Technology 
| J.D. 1964, Western Reserve University 
James Ignatius Burkhardt, Virginia 


B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State University 


| 
| | B.E. 1953, M.S. 1955, Johns Hopkins University Arnold Leon Yochelson, Maryland 
LL.B. 1963, The George Washington 


LL.B. 1960, The George Washington University Donald D. Schaut, Virginia í 
| l Mack E. Davis, District of Columbia LL.B. 1962, University of Santa Clara 
| bul B.S. 1951, LL.B. 1957, South Carolina State Leonard Suchanek, Virginia i 
j | " . U iversitY 
College B.S. 1958, LL.B, 1962, Creighton Un 
a ARI Larry Kenneth Harrington, Virginia 
} A.B. 1962, Kentucky Wesleyan College 
f LL.B. 1965, Vanderbilt University 
i T 
i 
MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 
I 
| à > 
Nivea Ruth Neuhauser, District of Columbia Yutaka Tsuboi, Japan 
Doctor of Laws 1958, School of Laws, Uruguay B.S.S. 1955, Sizuoka University, Japan 
LL.M. 1957, Meiji University, Japan 


Students Registered, Spring Semester 1967 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE BACHELOR OF LAWS PROGRAM 


I A lll a“ 
Aarsand, Knut J. Va. Ackerman, George O. NJ: 


A.B. 1961, Marshall University A.B. 1964, Marquette University 
Abbott, Edward S. Fla. Adams, Bruce L. ineerinB. wy. 
A.B. 1965, University of Florida B.S. 1965, Newark College of Engine? N. 


i | Ablard, James E. Va. Adams, Jon H. . pe 
| | A.B. 1965, Pennsylvania State University A.B. 1965, Colgate University 
Ablove, Essie A. N.Y. Adams, Robert M., III NY 


A.B. 1965, Barnard College A.B. 1966, Gettysburg College 
Abramson, Martin N.Y. Adlerstein, Lawrence J. : 
B.E. 1965, City College, New York A.B. 1965, Alfred University 


A.B, 1964. Rutoe . 
A » Rutgers, the State University 
Merman, Linda F, D.C. 
M 61, University of Florida 
Aldia. 1962, University of Washington 
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Alexa: 1960, University of Maryland 
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ller > 1961, Cornell University 
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C" 1964, W ellesley College 
A x Richard G. D.C 
Ament 1964, Georgetown l niversity 
A.B ' Warren Ww. Mich 
Anders 963, University of Michigan 
AB joctald K, Md. 
+ 1965, University of Maryland 
B 
S, j hs 
B er a B.A. 1964, American University 
AR isla E. ^ Pa 
Mats North Park ¢ ollege 
Baker. Joh » Northwestern University 
B. 1 x NJ. 
Balaban "., University of Pittsburgh 
AB 1a 9 Ward A, Va 
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B? Douglas qu "esit of Connecticut 


k 'he George Washington University 
> ^ichard L, Tl 


Ban, 1963, B Va. 
nner, bor Tigham Young University 


Bs] Idaho 


am Young University 
m Va. 
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liam E ege, New York v 
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aria, 4’ Northwestern University 
a. tthony s. 5 


Barbour Davetanford University 


S 
^; Unive 
-enore ersity of Michigan 
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AB. ] AM Md 
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95, Buc 
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1965, Kansas State University 

d Applied Science 
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Anderson, David A. Va. 
B.S. 1963, Purdue University 
Anderson, David E. Va. 
B.S. in Aero.Engr. 1954, West Virginia 
University 
M.S. in Aero.Engr. 1958, Aero.E ngr. 1960, 
California Institute of Technology 
Anderson, Richard A Mich. 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1957, University of Iowa 
Andrews, Benjamin J., Jr N.Y. 
A.B. 1963, Allegheny C ollege 
Angelone, David J. Mass. 
B.S. 1964, Boston € ollege 
Appler, Thomas I Va. 
A.B. 1965, Princeton University 
Ashley, Edward J, D.C. 
A.B. 1964, Brown University 
August, Joel E. Calif. 
A.B. 1963, Dartmouth € ollege 
Baumgarten, Leon I Pa, 
A.B. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Baxter, Gary M m. 
B.S. 1966, Arizona State University 
Bean, David H D.C. 
A.B. 1963, San Diego State € ollege 
Beard, Christopher D.C. 
B.B.A. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Beard, Richard R. D.C. 
B.B.A. 1966, The George Washington 
University 
Beavers, Michael W. D.C. 
A.B. 1966, Washington and Jefferson College 
Beck, Stuart E Pa 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Beckham, Donald D. S.C. 
A.B. 1957, University of South Carolina 
Beecroft, Joseph N, Md. 
A.B. 1965, Brigham Young University 
Beemer, Diane F Va. 
A.B. 1962, University of Colorado 
Behar, Stephen M N.Y 
A.B. 1965, Brooklyn € ollege 
Behringer, John W. Ohio 
B.S. 1959, University of Dayton 
Beling, Dorothy Va. 
A.B. 1951, Smith C ollege 
Benderson, Eric S. D.C 
A.B. 1964, Syracuse University 
Benefiel, John R Mich 
B.M.E. 1963, University of Detroit 
Bennett, Edmund C, R.I. 
A.B. 1965, University of Bridgeport 
Benton, Margaret A. Fla. 
A.B. 1964, Ohio State University 
Bereano, Bruce C. N.Y. 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 
Berg, David A. Va. 
B.S. 1961, University of Minnesota 
M.S. 1962, Princeton University 
Berger, Jerold F. N.Y. 
B.B.A. 1963, City College, New York 
Berkey, John W., Jr. N.D. 
A.B. 1966, North Dakota State University 
Berkley, Richard G Md. 


B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State University 
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Berl, Joseph M N.Y. 
B.S. 1964, Columbia University 

Berman, Peter J. Md 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 

Berman, Richard M. Ind 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 

Bernstein, Robert A. Md 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 

Betts, Carolyn Texas 
B.S. 1954, North Texas State University 

Beutel, Robert J. Ohio 
B.S. 1965, University of Dayton 

Bial, Madeleine S. Ohio 
A.B. 1964, Miami University 

Blackburn, Richard W. Mich 
A.B. 1964, Michigan State University 

Blake, Stephen F D.C 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 

Blanchard, Daniel S. Md 
B.S. 1966, Princeton University 

Blanchard, John J. I! 
B.S. 1966, Seton Hall University 

Blankenbaker, Robert E. Va. 
B.Ch.E. 1966, University of Virginia 

Blish, John M. Md 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington University 

Bliss, Richard W Del 
A.B. 1964, University of Delaware 
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LL.B. 1966, University of Minnesota 

T 


Clary, Matthew A., Jr. € iy 
B.S. 1951, University of Marylan n Unive qs. 
J.D. 1955, The George Washingto! 

Conrad, Paul R. Kansas 
B.S. 1949, University of Kansas n 
LL.B. 1952, The George Washingto! pe 
University - 

Corbett, John J., Jr S Amer? 
Ph.B. 1961, Catholic University hr yg 
LL.B. 1966, Georgetown Unive 

Costilo, L. Barry y ja 
B.S. 1958, University of Pennsylvan 
LL.B. 1962, Harvard University 

Croghan, John A. 

B.S. in F.S. 1933, LL.B. 
Georgetown University à 

Cube, Bienvenido M. Tom 
Litt,B. 1956, University of Santo od 
Philippines ilipP 
LL.B. 1961, San Beda College, P piggtoP 
M.Comp.L. 1963, The George 

University 


ofl, 
1939, LLM! ye 


b 


Danes, William K, 
Des 1957, LL 
rime Frederic E, 
L an Dartmouth College 
U^ 1956. Duke University 


Edles 
»G 
Am uy J. 


LL 9592, Queens College, N.Y, 
"ua 1265, New York University 


Unive - The George Washington 
y 


AR 45 Thomas W 


Geor. 90^ A.M. 1964, LL.B. 1966, The 
Parow g Washington University 


AB Ty G., Jr. 
LL p 1958, University of Georgia 
g 


B 
Peg, ^ 196; 
Ap Obert H, 


-B. 1960, University of Utah 


Va. 


N.Y. 


D.C. 


Del. 


» Washington and Lee University 


Va. 


Univer B-A. 1960, M. B. A, 1966, LL.B. 1966, 


iVers; 
ire Pew e Arizona 
JB, 1 - 
R Lb, 1 960, University of Pennsylvania 
tlton, y." American University 
B B oseph M 


Peri, 963, Georgetown University 
LLB 16282 M 


1 y " 
Enelang oo University of Manchester, 


G 


AB, tee F., ITI 


Ip 96 hiversi i 
Gc 1964. « ity of Notre Dame 
MP, pyestern Reserve University 


` 1949 " 
LLB, 19¢ U.S, Naval Academy 
» Boston College 


Mime | T i ` 
as Bruce p versity of Virginia 


2, Univers: 
nigh, 195. Miversity of Pennsylvania 
AR John J arvard University 
3. 1956 14° 
Mni te. 1960, St. John’s 
e A. 1962 No 
es 2, New York iversi 
as ‘itu EN ork University 


alang LL.B, 1952, University of 


S.A, Y 
LL.B, 1957, St. John’s University, N.Y. 


D.C. 


Md. 


England 


N.D. 


Md. 


Va. 


Conn. 


Md. 


Md 
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Dray, William P. Va. 
B.S. 1962, LL.B. 1964, University of Wyoming 


English, James D. D.C. 
A.B. 1962, Fordham University 
LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University 

Estrella, Arturo Puerto Rico 
A.B. 1944, LL.B. 1952, University of 
Puerto Rico 

Fernandez, Jorge Va. 
S.J.D. 1952, University of Havana, Cuba 

Fisher, Archie L. Va. 
LL.B. 1942, Catholic University of America 

Fisher, Richard S. Va. 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 
LL.B. 1962, Cornell University 

Flynn, Charles F. Mass. 


B.E.E. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Catholic University 
of America 


Forgy, Lawrence E., Jr. D.C. 
A.B. 1961, LL.B. 1965, The George 
Washington University 

Fortinberry, Patsy A. D.C. 
A.B. 1948, LL.B. 1961, University of South 
Carolina 

Gregory, Frank A. Va. 
LL.B. 1961, University of Oklahoma 

Grobman, William NJ. 
B.S. in E.E. 1944, Rutgers, the State 
University 
LL.B. 1952, The George Washington 
University 

Henneberger, Lawrence F. Md. 
B.B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1962, Loyola 
University, La. 

Herman, Seymour N.Y. 


B.S. 1948, LL.B. 1952, New York University _ 
LL.M. 1966, The George Washington 
University 


Hill, Robert B. Md. 
A.B. 1957, Harvard University 
LL.B. 1960, Columbia University 

Hoag, Willard E. D.c. 


B.S. 1943, M.S. in Ch.E. 1947, University 
of Southern California 
LL.B. 1962, Southwestern University, Calif. 
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Hochberg, Philip R. Md 


B.S. 1961, Syracuse University 
LL.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 


Ivins, Steven D. Va. 


B.S. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of 
Pennsylvania 


Jeanblanc, James K. Ii! 
B.S. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of Illinois 


Jeffrey, Joseph D Md. 


B.S. in E.E. 1941, B.S. in Aero.Engr. 1950, 
U.S. Naval Academy 

M.S. in M.E. 1951, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 


Jenkins, Issie L. D.C. 


A.B. 1956, Indiana University 
LL.B. 1959, Boston University 


K 

Kang, Sin O Korea 
LL.B. 1961, Seoul National University, Korea 

Kaplan, Gordon G. Va. 
A.B. 1960, LL.B. 1962, University of Illinois 

Kass, Benny L. DC 


B.S. 1957, Northwestern University 
LL.B. 1960, University of Michigan 

Katayama, Robert N. Va. 
A.B. 1950, University of Hawaii 
LL.B. 1955, Yale University 

Kelly, James P, Va. 
B.B.A. 1960, University of Notre Dame 
LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University 

Kelly, John T. Va. 
A.B. 1954, St. Ambrose College 
LL.B. 1959, Creighton University 

Kilbourne, William T., II Md. 
A.B. 1956, Yale University 
LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 


L 


Lappen, Arthur L. Mass. 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington University 
LL.B. 1966, Boston University 


Lasken, Jesse E. Md. 
A.B. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of Michigan 
Leiner, Charles P. Md. 


B.S. 1951, San Diego State College 
LL.B. 1967, The George Washington 
University 
LeVine, Philip R. Mass. 
A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Boston University 


M 


Madani, Mohammed O. D.C. 
Licene in Droit 1961, Cairo University, Egypt 
A.M. 1966, American University 


>> DURER « 
"Se eree 


$ 
Holt, Shirley W. " 


A.B. 1957, Tulane University of Louisiana 

J.D. 1966, American University vi. 
Horton, Andrew S 

A.B. 1941, Lafayette College 

LL.B. 1948, University of Virginia 


Jerlstrom, Bernard J. 

A.B, 1958, Duke University 

LL.B. 1964, University of Miami ys 
Johnston, Albert M 

B.S. 1963, Michigan State University 

LL.B. 1966, University of Minnesota Tex 
Jurecka, James R. 

A.B. 1957, Rice University 

LL.B. 1965, The George Washington 

University 


Mé 

Kipperman, Lawrence I. MEC 

AB 1963, J.D. 1966, University of Illinois pc 
Kirkpatrick, Thomas H. 

B.S. 1958, University of Oregon 

LL.B. 1963, The George Washington 

University was! 
Knutsen, Richard P : 

A.B. 1963, Washington State University 

J.D. 1966, American University M 
Koehler, Lee N 

A.B. 1961, Gettysburg College 

LL.B. 1965, University of Maryland Mo 
Kohnen, James L. : ity 

B.S. in C.E. 1963, J.D. 1966, Univers 


of Missouri vs 
Kornreich, David V, A 
A.B. 1963, University of Miami 
LL.B. 1966, New York University 
v» 


Levy, Charles M. 
A.B. 1960, Syracuse University. v 
LL.B. 1963, New York University 
Levy, Lawrence 
A.B. 1963, University of Pennsy 
LL.B. 1966, Boston University 
Liebman, John R. llege 
A.B. 1956, Dartmouth Colle ; i$. 
LL.B. 1961, University of California Ld 
Lipscomb, Ernest B., III 1 Mijssissil" 
B.S. 1963, J.D, 1965, University 9 


jvania 
pc 


Malech, Robert L. : 
A.B. 1961, Cornell University 
LL.B. 1964, Boston University 


Marlar, Richard | 
5. 1956 


-L.B 
4. 1963, American t niversity 


» University of Oklahoma 


>L, Yale University 
m9 1954. Georce T » 
McElligott, Pury University 
:B. 19 ‘ale, 
LLB 59, € Ollege of the Holy Cross 
` ^; Georgetown Univ ersity 


i -"ePaul University 
B, 198” George F., Jr. 
oston College 
f 
1966, Georgetown L niversity 
» Benjamin B, 
LLB. e Harvard University 
j oston University 
Be? ames J, 
S. 1953 Ge 

LLB , Towa University 

“2%, The G ? Wi 
rity George Washington 


59. T. Md. 
$ LLB ogguniversity of Pennsylvania 
Neuha v," €mple University 
D user R y 
Va 
Y Ciencias Sociales 


Uruguay 


AB. nC inton I, 


Pe " 
LB, 195. I ennsylvania State University 
University The George Washington 


Pa. 


0 


oO 

ny Francis T. 

Drissan American 
9 n Omelius J, 


LLB » Oston Co 


Olrich 1965, Sug 
Ba" Roger C ol 


B.A. 1961©; 
Michigan LL.B, 1964, University of 


Md. 
University 
Mass. 
llege 
k University 


D.C. 


om Md. 
U Jurisprudence 1951, Eotvos 
hiversit E: 
= Un y, Hungary 
ald lversity of North Carolina 
; Calif. 
~ State University 
on, De "TM of San Francisco 
Md. 


3, : C. 
1 Oberlin College " 


Uni T 
: E" 
Versity *orge Washington 
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Va. 


Miller, John M. W.Va. 
A.B. 1959, LL.B. 1962, West Virginia 
University 

Misher, Sheldon E. Md. 
B.S. 1958, Hofstra University 
LL.B. 1965, Brooklyn Law School 

Monzack, Melvyn I. R.I. 
B.S. 1962, University of Rhode Island 
LL.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

Morganstern, Allen R. Mo. 


B.S. in E.E. 1962, J.D. 1965, Washington 
University 
Moss, Stephen E. 
B.B.A. 1962, Baldwin-Wallace College 
LL.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Murray, Brenda P. 
A.B. 1960, D'Youville College 
LL.B. 1963, Boston University 
Murray, Stephen J. 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 
LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 


D.C. 


D.C. 


N.Y. 


Nicholas, Talbot J. 
B.S. 1954, Miami University 
LL.B. 1956, Columbia University 
Nunley, Spencer J. 
A.B. 1960, Columbia University 
J.D. 1963, Indiana University 


Ind. 


O'Neill, Daniel R. 
A.B. 1961, College of the Holy Cross 
J.D. 1966, St. Louis University 
Ostby, John L. 
A.B. 1941, St. Olaf College 
LL.B. 1948, University of Minnesota 
LL.M. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


Perlowski, Stanley T. NJ. 
A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Seton Hall University 


Pitchenik, David E N.Y. 
B.E.E. 1962, University of Virginia 
LL.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

Prince, Marion R. Ind. 


B.S. 1963, University of Illinois 
LL.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 


Raymond, Odette J, 
A.B. 1958, University of Baghdad, Iraq 
Reale, Ulrico 
LL.B. 1963, John Marshall Law School 
LL.M. 1966, The George Washington 
University 
Reese, John H. 
B.B.A., LL.B. 1954, Southern Methodist 
University 
LL.M. 1965, The George Washington 
University 


S 


Sachs, Barbara F, 

B.S. 1956, LL.B. 1963, University of 

Wisconsin 
Sandler, Ronald F, 

B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 

LL.B. 1963, Temple University 
Santman, Leon D, 

B.S. 1952, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

LL.B. 1963, University of Houston 
Sarisky, Joseph L. 

A.B. 1958, American University 

LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 
Scallan, Eugene 

LL.B. 1950, Louisiana State University 
Scully, Richard A. 

B.S. 1963, College of the Holy Cross 

LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University 
Sexton, Joseph S. 
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D.C. 


Til. 


Texas 


Md. 


Pa. 


Md. 


Va. 


Md. 
Md. 


D.C. 


A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Harvard University 


Shallal, Suham S. 
LL.B. 1959, University of Baghdad, Iraq 
Shapiro, Charles E, 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
LL.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 


T 


Tankel, Jerome K. 
A.B. 1957, University of Illinois 
LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
Thibodeau, Joseph 
A.B. 1963, College of the Holy Cross 
J.D. 1966, University of Detroit 
Thompson, Garland P. A 
LL.B. 1956, The George Washington 
University 


U 


Urbach, Herbert S. 
A.B. 1958, Middlebury College 
LL.B. 1961, University of Virginia 


v 


Van Hook, Ray M. 
A.B. 1947, Centre College of Kentucky 
LL.B. 1954, John Marshall Law School 


Iraq 
D.C. 


Va. 


Mich. 


Va 


Va. 


Va 


- anus 
*"Teeeree 


2. 

Renner, Edward H. k: ¥ 

B.S. 1962, J.D. 1965, Washington University yy, 
Reynolds, Sherin V, 

A.B. 1960, Harvard University 

LL.B. 1963, Boston University Va 
Rosenberg, Stephen B. 

A.B. 1963, University of Rhode Island 

LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University Kass. 
Ryan, David L. 4 

A.B. 1962, J.D. 1966, Washburn University 

of Topeka 


Shaw, Russell C, 

B.S. in B.A, 1962, LL.B. 1965, Ohio State 

University pe 
Shinnick, Lawrence E. 

B.S. 1962, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

LL.B. 1965, University of Notre Dame Må. 
Smallwood, William E. 

B.S. 1960, Bradley University 

LL.B. 1963, The George Washington 

University Må 
Somers, Edward W, . 

B.E. 1953, M.S. 1955, Johns Hopkins 

University 

LL.B. 1967, The George Washington 

University Md. 
Sonde, Theodore I. 

A.B. 1961, City College, New York 

LL.B. 1964, New York University Va. 
Suchanek, Leonard " i 

B.S. 1958, LL.B. 1962, Creighton Univers!” 

LL.M. 1967, The George Washington 

University 


Til. 

Thorpe, Norman R. : jnois 

A.B. 1956, LL.B. 1958, University of MO? pan 
Tsuboi, Yutaka 

B.S. 1955, Shizuoka University, poe * 

LL.M. 1957, Meji University, Japa 
Turtle, Robert H. 

B.S. 1959, Queens College, N.Y. 

LL.B. 1962, Columbia University 


THE 


W 


W 
Benet, Thomas A Nebr. 
Walke 1960, LL.B. 1963, University of Nebraska 


Bs T, Sidney J. Va 
LL 1942, Eureka C ollege 
Li M. 1949, University of Miami 
n 1958, The George Washington 
Versity 
atson, Matthew S. Md. 
LL 2^ M. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
Wei 1965, New York University 
ner, David F, D.C. 
1D, ede University of Pennsylvania 
et, Lun Western Reserve University 
her C Ala. 
LI à 194, Birmingh am-Southern College 
hiversity The George W ashington 
Y 
Yos t Raymond LY 
AB A, N.Y 


LL rund Brown University 
,U niversity of Michigan 
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» University of 
Jniversity of 
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can University 


35, University 
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|, University of, Iraq 
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Teprese 
Sent students registered spring semester 1967. 
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Williamson, James A. Md. 
LL.B. 1952, Boston University 

Wise, Thomas D N.C 
A.B. 1961, LL.B. 1964, University of 
South Carolina 

Wolff, William C, Va. 


B.E.E. 1948, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania 
LL.B. 1957, Seton Hall University 


Woodruff, Frederick, Jr. Va. 
A.B. 1959, Colgate University 
LL.B. 1962, Syracuse University 

Wright, John W DC 
LL.B. 1950, University of Miami 

Wyss, Garrett N, Ind. 


A.B. 1957, University of Notre Dame 
LL.B. 1962, Catholic University of America 


'Stitutions in Which Law Center Students Earned Degrees * 


Bridgewater College ... 
Brigham Young University 
Brooklyn College . 
Brooklyn Law School E 
Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of.. 
Brown University 
Bryn Mawr College ... 
Bucknell University 
C.W. Post College o RUNE 
Cairo University, Egypt .................. 
alifornia Institute of Technology.. 
-alifornia State College 
‘alifornia, University of =< 
'alifornia, University of, at Los 
Angeles 
Carleton College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. + 
Carroll College, Wis. . 
C 
C 


Ne 
sane 


WO me A ew ‘M 


AAAA 


arson-Newman College ................ 
‘ase Institute of Technology ... 
-atholic University of America 
Catholic University of Louvain, 
Belgium 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Chatham College 
Chicago, University of 
Cincinnati, University of 
Citadel 


CON — — We ee 


"m 


UA d, rm rm d p 
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Claremont Men's College ......... 3 
Clark University .................... Myr l 
Clarkson College of Technology .... l 
Clemson University ..................... | 
Coe College I 
Colgate University | 
Colorado College . M l 
Colorado, University of ...... f 4 
Columbia University ...................... 9 
Connecticut College ..... re ee ee 1 
Connecticut, University of .............. 4 

" 

4 


Cooper Union ......... 
Cornell University ................ í l 

Creighton University AAA 2 

Dartmouth College .......................... 9 

Dayton, University of . 2 

Delaware, University of 2 

Denison University ................... > 3 
Denver, University of . I 
DePaul University ............... ised 3 
l 

" 

> 

4 

I 

| 

) 


DePauw University : 

Detroit College of Law .......... 

Detroit, University of .... : 
Dickinson College ........................... 
Drake University ........................ 
Drew University . See ore OU 
Drexel Institute of Technology ..... IC 
Duke University ................... T" 9 
Duquesne University ..................... l 
D'Youville College 2 


East Tennessee State College ........ 1 
Eastern Kentucky State College .... 1 
Edinburgh, University of, Scotland 1 
Elizabethtown College . I 
Emory University ........ 4 
l 

1 

2 

4 

1 

6 

3 

5 

1 

l 

l 

124 

37 

3 

I 

5 

| 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


"Tee ee. n^ 


Harpur College te -—— — 1 
Hartford, University of ................- Í 
Hartwick College ..... 0 
Harvard University ................. 
Havana, University of, Cuba .... 
Hawaii, University of 
Hobart College ................. 
Hofstra University .................. ee 
Holy Cross, College of the ... 
Houston, University of esere 
Howard University ................ e 
Hunter College ..... 
Idaho, College of 
Idaho State University 
Idaho, University of ..... 
Illinois, University of ............ 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Indiana University 
Iona College .................... oses 
Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology ..... sesso eese sss esae 
Iowa, University of ...............7 
John Carroll University 
John Marshall Law School .. 
Johns Hopkins University .. 
Juniata College .................... 
Kalamazoo College 
Kansas State Teachers College «+ 
Kansas State University of J 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Kansas, University of ......... 
Kentucky, University of ? 
Kings College, Pa. ........... 
Lafayette College ............... 
Lake Forest College ....... 
LaSalle College ............... 
Lawrence University ... 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 
Le Moyne College 
London, University of eneenetennnst etta? 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute -= 
Louisiana State University «+ 
Loyola University, La. . "2 
MacMurray College ... 
Maine, University of „s... 
Manchester, University of, Engla 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 
Marietta College ............ 
Marquette University 
Marshall University ....... 
Maryland, University of 
Massachusetts Institute of x! 
Technology ............« mmm 
Massachusetts, University Of - aa 
McGill University, Canada +" 


"Or Os 6s ve Fo 3 de a SE Gh so gale 


— e t3 t3 o wu 


M 
leji University, Japan ... 


Min? C Ity College, Mexico 
Miam; niversity y 

E "d Jniversity of 
State U niversity 


wii 
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Misi, OU University of 
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k IPPi, University of 
Ouri, University of 
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ha » University of, Canada 
Mor Ouse College . 
Thingside ( ollege 
Sunt Holyoke 
Mount gi Olyoke College 
M: iry's C ollege, Md. 


Mu 
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a, University of . 
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le da, University of 
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*W Me 
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Ne exico State University . 
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x » State University of, 
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Nr * College of Engineering . 
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akota State University 
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Nor iem University 
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» University of 
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Pennsylvania State College, Indiana 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of ............ 
Phillips University d 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Pomona College 
Pratt Institute à TM tOr 
Princeton University .. 

Providence College .. PDT PED 
Puerto Rico, University of . 
Purdue University 

Queens College, N. Y. 
Radcliffe College 
Randolph-Macon € ‘ollege a 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ... 
Rhode Island College 

Rhode Island, University of 

Rice University A 
Rochester Institute of Technology i 
Rochester, University of ..... 
Rollins College 
Rose Polytechnic Institute .............. 
Rutgers, the State University 
Sacramento State College 
St. Ambrose College 

St. Anselm's College . bs 
St. Bernardine of Siena € ollege. d 


St. John's University, Minn. . 
St. John's University, N. Y. 


St. Lawrence University 
St. Louis University 
St. Mary's Seminary 
University 
St. Olaf College 
St. Vincent College 
San Beda College, Philippines 
San Diego State C ollege 
San Francisco, University of 
Santo Tomas, University of, 
Philippines 
Seoul National University, 
Seton Hall University 
Shizuoka University, 
Sienna College 
Skidmore College 
Smith College pes... 
South Carolina, University of 
South Dakota State € ollege . 
South, University of the [ 
Southern California, University of 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University 
Southern Missouri State ¢ ollege 
Southwestern Louisiana, University 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Southwestern University, Calif 


and 


Korea.. 
Japan 


Nw 
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Washburn University of Topeka ..« 
Washington College . z 
Washington and Jefferson ( -ollege- 
Washington and Lee University .-- 
Washington State University 
Washington University 
Washington, University of 

Wayne State University .. 
Wellesley College 

Wesleyan University .... 

West Virginia University d 
West Virginia Wesleyan C ollege a 
Western Maryland College 
Western Michigan University 
Western Reserve University ..-- 
Wheaton College, Ill. 


Springfield College .................... 

Stanford University 

Stetson University .................. 

Suffolk University 

Syracuse University 

Temple University 

Texas A&M University 

Texas Technological College 

Texas, University of . 

Toledo, University of 

Trinity College, Conn. . 

Trinity College, D. C. 

Tufts University . 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

U. S. Air Force Academy . 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy 

U. S. Military Academy Whitman College 

U. S. Naval Academy a Wichita State University 

Uruguay, University of .... — Wilkes College « 

Utah State University of William and Mary, College ot 
Agriculture and Applied Science William Smith College 

Utah, University of Williams College 

Vanderbilt University ...... : Wisconsin State University 

Vassar College ....... TERT. Wisconsin, University of 

Vermont, University of Wyoming, University of ... 

Villanova University ...... ~ : Yale University 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute Youngstown University 

Virginia, University of ....... 
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Summary of Registration Fall Semester 1966—67 


Ist Year 2d Year 3d Year 4th Year 
y , » 271 255 236 
Evening ...... 111 86 95 


Total: 1,381 
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addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
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THE CALENDAR 1967-68 


1967 FALL SEMESTER 


Septemb r$ Placement tests for entering students F riday 
etter l1 Orientation Assembly for all new students Monday 
Septemb., : I2 Advising for all students Monday-Tuesday xg 

er 12-13 Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering, 725 
Twenty-third Street, N.W. Tuesday—Wednesday 
Application for February graduation due as part of 
registration 
Classes begin Thursday 
Titles of Master's theses of February candidates due 
Friday 
Veterans Day (holiday) Frida) 

Thanksgiving Recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Christmas Recess begins after last class Saturday 


September 14 
September 29 


November 10 
November 22 
November 27 
December ] 
December 16 
January 3 
January 3 
January 10 
January 13-20 


Classes resume Wednesday 

Master’s theses of February candidates due Wednesday 
Last day of fall-semester classes Wednesday 
Examination period Saturday-Saturday 


1968 SPRING SEMESTER 


Jar » 22 
tuary 22 Placement tests and waiver examinations Monday 


Advising for all students Monday-Wednesday 
Registration— Tompkins Hall of Engineering, 725 
Twenty-third Street, N.W. Thursday Saturday 
Application for June graduation due as part of 
registration 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

Titles of Master's theses of June candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Thursday 


anuary 22 24 
January 25.57 


January 29 
F ebruary 2 
February 22 


April 1 D.Sc. dissertations of June candidates due Monday 
April 6 Spring Recess begins after last class Saturday 
April l6 Classes resume Tuesday 
April 26 Master's theses of June candidates due Friday 
Ma) i ^ Last day of spring-semester classes Wednesday 

ner 6 Examination period Saturday—Saturday 

May 30 Memorial Day (holiday) Thursday 

June 2 Baccalaureate Service Sunday 

June? ç ommencement Sunday 


1968 SUMMER SESSIONS: 


1968 FALL SEMESTER 


September 17- 


18 Registration— Tuesday Wednesday 
—— 
Registre, 
al Tatio, 
EA conducted Ipha 
t alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname. The 


and the 


hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule f Classes 


ance of each semester 


* Calendar of the 1968 Summer Sessions Catalogue published De- 
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productive careers in modern science and engineering. 
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he y lopment Of the whole individual, with an ger todo: The en- 
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which is fundamental and has continuing application. Major attention is Oe 
to acquisition of competence in theory, analysis, and design, to the en ee 
individual may possess the means for translating his ideas into reality. ei 
tion and creativity are encouraged in preference to memorization of tech ol 
detail. We aim toward understanding and comprehension as preparation 
professional career 

The demands of a professional career in engineering or applied in 
exacting. We believe the student should be exposed to these demands p 
preparation, as a part of his learning process. He is encouraged to e by 
limits of his capability, and is assisted when he makes mistakes. He ren ait 
doing and by the correction of his errors and mistakes. He is never pen 


ance af 
science pis 


for trying but he must try. dm 
The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minded effort tov t 
development. Students work closely with faculty members. The studen, ug 

is close-knit and has a high sense of responsibility and loyalty to its In 
members and to the School. stude 
Approximately half of the 350 undergraduate and 950 gradus. numb 
come from throughout the nation and foreign countries. A substantia esig™ 
of students are employed. The student body has a primary interest ! iqeeriné 


° n 
research, development, and management in both scientific and eng 
activities. g assist D 

The objective toward which the School strives is to stimulate vi of the 


anding 
student to develop to the limit of his capability; to acquire unde lop ill p 

ve vi 
principles and practices of engineering and applied science; tO be and t0 hà 
the application of his knowledge to serve the needs of mankin 


a sense of responsibility to society and his profession. 


HISTORY ge 


l, 
sanized Octobe’ 5 ip 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was org d was S! - p" 


as the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University an : A 

the University Building then at 15th and H Streets, N.W. f Cort 
Ç 

named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and President 


in 
tion from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were offere 
achelor O 


Science : - B 
Science, and Technology and led to the degrees of Tha School W 


Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. 

ring. ies, "^. 

the first to accept women for degree candidacy in enginee iuate studi 4 sci 
In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of ss of a 

the Columbian College were merged into a single Departmen peint 


ences. Engineering degrees were made graduate. f Engineet p 


/ , yn College O 
Administrative changes led to The Washington g ndergradua ate © oid 


initiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent u » College pr e 
of the University, each with its own Board of Trustees. T architect aring 
instruction leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering an of Engi” hor 
In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the big: student 3 pas 
and Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give “aie BaP pon 
ough understanding of the theory underlying engineering a princip sj s 
was placed on the development of a knowledge of scienti roble 


lve new 
which the student could build and by which he might s€ 


they are met in practice. 
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eris A o the School was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engi- 
curriculu — to the School of Engineering. Architecture was cropped Don 

€ Primary E and degrees were limited to the field of engineering. However, 
’cterizeg the c Phasis upon principles rather than technology which had char 
One of e School since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as 


Ac 
CADEMIC STATI S 


tency rge Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
The ini, Middle States 

Versit , Cea 

Enginee ricul 

Ment, Ing ar 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
IS on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
and is a member of the ( ollege Entrance Examination Board. 

à in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical 
© accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


. n in the 
THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation ie 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering an T 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence 1n a in € j- 
areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation for à career 
neering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may develop 1n ing 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long continu 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that encoU ae radi 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. | wor 
ate, when he receives his Bachelor’s degree, is prepared for productive s, 
his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development and prog" 
formal and informal. ration 
Admission indicates the student possesses at least minimum p pool: 
the probable capacity to meet the unusual educational demands of ‘fort intel 
However, the nature of the approach requires the student's rea i either the 
lectual discipline, and maturity. Because the School can predict 7 ould fok 
student’s response to the demands made on him nor the program : uate P. 
low for his most effective development, it has designed an Un ergra find 
gram that offers a variety of experiences through whic 
his own best path to maturity and growth in educational deve 
In the fields of engineering and applied science there is no St hieven", y 
onstrated ability and competence to solve the problems faced. pe t abil 
a particular course of study, while important, is less pertinent tha lution* " 
to analyze and interpret all the aspects of a problem, 4 


formulate 50 under? 


evaluate the solutions in the light of all available information. ulty adv 
uate program provides periodic evaluation and appraisal by 4 y: 
the student's ability and progress. 

Engineers and applied scientists are involved with the 


conquest of ion à 
à ; : ^ j c 
the benefit of mankind, as well as with the development and ‘ronment p 


knowledge. They live and do their work in the real-life yee y ron 
moment, and what they do for humanity is dictated in large r have ? n 
and desires of man for security and comfort. Thus they pes o mi, ss 


sense of morality, a high concern for the progressive well- 
and an intimate knowledge of the realities of life. Therefor 
that the undergraduate include in his study courses in the huma? 
sciences, to the extent necessary to develop à reasona 
appreciation of these areas of knowledge. Cultivation ! 
ciety and comprehension of human values are sought for t d 
plement to his scientific and technical literacy. 
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UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


11 


=. ct is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 

ing his a: for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 

and his ie ergraduate years the student is led to strengthen his skills in analysis 

Work. Ju. for creative activity, through liberal use of project-type vegiuprid 

pprais,] Pendent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, in the 
Of stude 


nt achievements, than the rote recital of information. 


THE CURRICULA 


€ fo $, - 
Patenther four-year curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, with 
len M designation of the area of concentration; for example, Bachelor of 


Téquir (Electrical Engineering). Students who are deficient in preparation 


atteng ^ onger Period; those who are admitted with advanced standing or who 

€ pro " Sessions can complete the requirements in less time. ue 
and proviqe m of the first five semesters (214 years) is common to all curricula 
ni ‘ees the essential broad base of scientific principles, mathematical tech- 
esters. 1D culture underlying the professional courses of the last three se- 


us 
Howey, Mum total of 130 semester h 
"quie". dents are 
minimum to th 
Ment Sees are offe 
lence, and 


ours is required to qualify for the degree. 
encouraged to elect additional course work above the 
€ extent their interests and the School's offerings permit. 
red in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Measure- 
* student ^ Mechanical Engineering. : 
Mester ... 15 assisted by his faculty adviser, who approves his program eac 
‘Very be Prlor to registration. For the guidance of the student and his adviser, 
ing hing Student takes the School's placement examinations in English, 
Ay the Bebra, and Trigonometry. The student must take remedial work in 


àrea of dap. aS in which he is deficient, prior to enrollment in courses in the 
ficiency, 


CURRICULUM 


ter 
mn 9f credit are indicated in parentheses following the name of 


F trst Semester 


Che 
m . " 
mi Genera] Chemistry (4) 
Math i Application of Computers to Engineering Problems (3) 
"Elective: Calculus I (3) 
' Selected from humanities or social sciencies (3 to 6) 
* Second Semester 
I$ 6 ——— 
Math S Genera] Chemistry (4) 
Phys ^ Calculus II (3) 
Elective. eneral Physics (4) 
: lected from humanities or social sciences eias) 


defici 
ent į " 
^ Physics 'ake Physics 1 (4); students deficient in English take English 1x (3). 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCI 


SCHOOI 


OF 


Third Semester 


Calculus III and IV (6) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 to 6) 


Math 28: 
Phys 31: 
Phys 51: 


Elective: 


Fourth Semester 


Ap S 59: Introductory Analytical Mechanics I (4) 
ApS 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Phys 32: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 

Phys 52: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Fifth Semester _ — T 
ApS9: Fields and Waves I (3) 
Ap S29: Linear Networks I (3) 
ApS 60: Introductory Analytical Mechanics II (4) 
ApS85: Thermodynamics (3) 
ApS 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
{0 


í ated 
m A : ; Josely relate of 
Civil engineering is the broad branch of engineering most close!) sign ? 


i 
. Hee rs in the P ad 
daily human activities. Study in this area prepares for careers in e plana 


buildings, bridges, aircraft and missile frames, tunnels, and dams; PP ind new 
of cities; and research on new types of structures, new materials, 
methods of construction. -als for pegi 
The concentration of study outlined below provides the essent. engine? 
ning a career upon graduation, for registration as a professional 9 
as required by law, and for continuing study at the graduate level. 
Prerequisite: first five semesters in Basic Curriculum 
M 
Sixth Semester s 
ApS63: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ApS65: Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 
ApS 101: Materials Science (3) 
ApS 121: Structural Theory I (3) 
Engr 18: Engineering Electronics I (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Au 


Seventh Semester 


ApS 70: Earth Science (3) 

ApS71: Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
ApS 122: Structural Theory II (3) 

Engr 11: Structural Design I (3) 
Engr 113: Engineering Materials (3) 


Urban Planning (3) 


sss 


. Tn 
au E Ee RR - 
grans 
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Eighth Semester 


ApS 62: Soil Mechanics (3) 
Engr 10; Hydraulic I ngineering (3) 
Engr 12: Structural Design II (3) 
Engr 140: Engineering Economics (3) 
“ngr 142: Design Projects (3) 
Engr 144: Environmental E ngineering (3) 
LECTRI( 


AL ENGINEERING 

> . > ' and con- 
cal engineering curriculum provides preparation for the use re - 
of electrical The study outlined prepares for such activities 


; . "Uice ` jl sys- 
te and use of electronic devices: application of such devices in control S} 
* communie 

Ices; and elec 


„S conce 
trica] a Centr 


energy, 


A n f electrical 
ation systems, and computers; analysis and design of elec à 
trical energy conversion 


> eas of elec- 
ation provides an insight into the most modern Te of "it 
al e : E a T pee 
base fo Bineering, Preparation for immediate careers in these areas, and a sot 
Prere oF Braduate study. 
Quisite . first five semesters in Basic Curriculum 
Sixth Seme ster 
APS 10: Fields and Waves II (3) 
^e 30: Linear Networks II (3) 
En 101: Materials Science (3) 
? e " > s ^ 
En ur l8: Engineering Electronics I (3) 
| E 100: Introductory Electrical Engineering 1 aboratory (3) 
Clive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester 
Ap § 3j 


ApS 139. Electromagnetic Waves (3) 
Engr 19, “lectrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Engr 105. gineering Electronics II (3) 


Ans 120: Linear Systems (3) 


Electric Rineaia atory I (3) 
Engr 121 $e c rical I ngineering Laborat« 
“Witching Networks (3) 
Eighth Semester 
ADS 35 


nze: Active Networks (3) 
an $50: Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 
Engr 39; Control Systems (3) 
Rds -ngineering Electronics III (3) 
tr 125. Electrica] Measurement (3) 
ngr 106. p 8!tal Computers (3) r; 
* Electrica] Engineering Laboratory II (3) 


Mea, 
Shy SCIENCE 
Me 


Nt scienca 
Casurema ence conce 


rns the design, construction, and use of instruments 
The curriculum prepares for 


` TE" 
"Sheree. 
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ee ; , i z a ents 
such activities as testing of rockets, missiles, and space vehicles; measurem 


of the characteristics and properties of materials; determination of standar io 
measurement in light, heat, optics, electricity, etc.; measurement in bes 
fields of science and in medicine; design and construction of measuring n 
ments; design and execution of experiments and tests of various kinds; and 
trol of quality of manufactured products. 

The graduate will find many opportunities in space research, industry» 
facturing, and research. Opportunities are especially good in the design 
application of instruments. 


y manu 


and 


Prerequisite: first five semesters in Basic Curriculum. 


Sixth Semester , LM 


of power generating equipment and plants (viz: jet engines, & piles ^ at 
pc ge g equip I J missiles, automo”! men 


Ap S30: Linear Networks II (3) 
Ap S63: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ApS 101: Materials Science (3) 
ApS$115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Engr 18: Engineering Electronics I (3) 
Engr 100: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
. . iut. 
Seventh Semester — 
ApS 105: Measurement Science I (3) 
Engr 19: Engineering Electronics II (3) 
Engr 52: Introductory Instrumentation (3) 
Engr 54: Mechanical Measurement (3) 
Engr 55: Heat Measurement (3) 
Engr 101: Measurement Laboratory (3) 
"^. H m 
Eighth Semester D 
Ap S 106: Measurement Science II (3) 
Engr 20: Engineering Electronics III (3) 
Engr 49: Electrical Measurement (3) 
Engr 53: Instrumentation (3) 
Engr 56: Pressure Measurement (3) 
Engr 102: Measurement Projects Laboratory (3) 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING achi™ 
ing M 
, ` : - : -oncernin£ ^ nd 
Mechanical engineering is the broad branch of engineering co nufacturin igh 
ery, equipment, and other power devices; particularly in metivities as rp | 
industry. The study outlined below is preparation for such à rbines § od 
- : as tu es, 2 
quip 


boilers, etc.); design and construction of aircraft, mi: ‘nani “a 
ships; manufacture of machines and goods; design of puse ontrols)* 
(heating, air-conditioning, automatic machinery, nuclear reae 


The graduate will find many opportunities 
research. The preparation is adequate for beginning «eration 8 
engineering, and provides the essential knowledge for registr? 

law for practice as a professional mechanical engineer. 
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Careers in rese 


C i i in " ude addi ional study 
arch in mechanical engineering should 1 cl a it 

a t 

t the gr aduate 


level. 


"requisite. first five semesters in Basic Curriculum. 


Sixth Semester 


Âp S 63: Fluid Mechanics (3) 

ApS 65. Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 
ADS 101: Materials Science (3) 

Engr 18: Engineering Electronics I (3) 
Engr 3]: - 


> Thermal Power (3) siences (3) 
“lective - Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 


Seventh Semester 
AP S 64. Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
AP S 66: Advanced Dynamics (3) 
APS 71; Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
APS 87. Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
Engr 113. Engineering Materials (3) 
"gr 131. Mechanical Design I (3) 


Eighth Semester 
ApS 35: Control Sy stems (3) 
RP$72: Mechanic’ of Deformable Solids II (3) 
pner 86: "nergy Conversion (3) 22 
Ser H1: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
ngr 132: Mechanical Design II (3) 
ngr 140: "ngineering Economics (3) 


E 


TR JATE STUDY 
ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUI 
Th E pr 
ing tuaj -a its those who can benefit themselves and society by discipline 
A effort in its env ironment. 


: " : Pries ualify- 
Ing te, Sion tO the School is the first selective step of a posee — 
a E the Student will take in progression toward Professional ee the 
Minimu S, an indicates the School’s Delief that the applicant costly 
m Preparation and ability to complete the curriculum succes: y. 
Rp 
ER 
lA FoR ADMISSION 


st have an academic bac 
row mean Must be of 800d character and must have an acade 
Cong: PPropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 
Sideratio ss following: 
li 9r admission is based on the fo owing: 


: accredited high school 
* certificate of graduation from an accredited hig 
n units*: 


Moy; *cepta 


. — ertake col- 
Statement that the applicant is prepared to und 
A tni 
it repr i not less 
ba -" ty gts à Year's Study in a Secondary school subject, including in the aggregate 
ZR Periods of Prepared classroom work 
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3. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Board tests: | 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test ^ 
Level I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level 
ferred; soe sat 

4. Evidence from the high school grades that the applicant can achie" 
isfactorily in formal study; 

5. Evidence in reference letters, requested by the applicant, as to 
cant's motivation toward engineering and applied science, and his seriou 


li- 
the ap? 
o «pets of 


purpose. ' e. do 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstar 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, whic 
prescribe admission tests. : distrib 
| Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be one 
} uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry ion 
half in plant trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two 1n one 


r ia d . atiefs tion 9 
language or history. General science may not be counted in satisfac 


science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. : 

It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied 1n 
A. high school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm 
for college mathematics. who jacks 

Quantitative Deficiency—A graduate of an approved high school 2 
not more than two units of the required subjects and who presents itera to 
able units may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes © 
make up his deficiencies. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE " 
: : : : 4 i "id 
An applicant for admission obtains from the Office of Admission return Ww 
versity an application blank which he must fill out completely an 

the $25* application fee. 


STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 


re 
and cannot be 


Records presented become the property of the University 
turned. 


REGULAR ADMISSION 


Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin college in t 
should apply during the fall term of the senior high school ye 
than March 1. Students graduating at mid-term wishing to begin 
spring semester must apply no later than December 1. APP at 
required credentials of students wishing to begin college 1n p ly rm 
second term of the summer session must be received prior to mi record eo 
An applicant from a secondary school must send the high scho request : 
provided by the University to his high school principal, wit : 
the completed form be mailed directly to the Office of Admiss! 


r, an sa the 
college all 
ations 


ons. 


as 
The George z nas P7 
admission 


* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable v 
University. The application fee is waived for a student applying for 
viously been admitted to degree candidacy. 
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alified 

ve an early g 

* applicant ..- : 

Carly PPlicant heed only indicate on the application form that he wishes an 
decision 


Prior t and have all required credentials in the Office of Admissions 
© Nove Se 

ation of . "ber 1. A decision will be mailed by December 15. The decla- 

'ntent to attend the University and a $200 tuition deposit (plus an 


¢ > 
" 3200 housing deposit for resident students), nonrefundable, must be 
"c : ya 

by Januar, 15 to reserve space 


applicant who wants to begin college in the fall semester and 
uarantee of space, the University offers an early decision plan. 


accepted under the early decision plan but fails to submit 


*posit by January 


15, he will be considered as for regular admission, as 


Transfe 

repr 'üdents Irom other institutions must submit application and required 

Semester prior to August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring 
Th tran PR l for the Summer Sessions 

He Mus : eT Student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 

Meste " eligible t 


9 return to the last previously attended institution in the 


Or Whic 

appli Which he seeks admission to this l niversity. 
Must Te Plicant who h 

im "Quest each regi 


If y; ois record. 


as attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
strar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
even though credits we re not earned. 


Te uts are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
5 Quest his | 


iigh school to submit à transcript to the Office of Admis- 

appli 
ics ; s 
hi, T o E zt has fewer than 60 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
8 hi ic work from an accredited institution), he must request that 


and College Entrance Examination Board Test scores be 
Of Admissions. 


tion 
» Te iro " " 4 
"uae . quired records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
ee nave > . 
" March Page 18) must be received from all foreign applicants no later 


fo . à; 
Or the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


St reque 

ives Ce of t request all education 
èd, Xam; dmissions Offici 

Nations taken 

es from se 


Cong : *cords 
3 “Come 


al institutions attended to send directly to 
al credentials listing subjects studied, grades re- 
» and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
Condary schools and all colleges and universities attended 
Of state examinations and certificates are also needed. 
the Property of the University and cannot be returned. 


Cat 


LE os bees" 
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LANGUAGE TEST 
Students from countries whose official language is not English are required : 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language. Students are respons! 
making arrangements for taking the test and should address inquiries to: con 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. t celo 
pleted application form should be returned to the Testing Service at Pr 
well in advance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant f 
admission. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the application, 
titles the student to have his test score sent to three different institutions: pli 
istration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute ap 
cation for admission to The George Washington University. scriptio? 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains on nduct 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the "ica tio? 
of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and appo the 
blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify versi 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, The George Washington Unt 
Washington, D. C. 20006. the ap" 
If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent tc 
plicant by the Office of Admissions. 


READMISSION T 
istere 

A student previously registered in the University who was not registri jon 
campus during the immediately preceding semester must apply for m e page 
Final dates for applying are the same as those for “Transfer suda regist? 

17. If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previous i itutiof 
as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher I. | tram 
during his absence from the University, he must have complete, before hi 
scripts sent to the Office of Admissions from each institution attende <j o 
application will be considered. Applications for readmission are com 


2% 


~ " > " $ 
the basis of regulations currently effective. dmission W o ha 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for readm^" 
previously been admitted to degree candidacy. 
TUITION DEPOSIT "Tu 
-e etydel 
; ye i+ ($200 for Stu nt 
Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 time stude, 
mitted by early decision, see page 17) will be required of al nuition à d is 
including those readmitted. The deposit is credited toward 
refundable. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS ced 


in à i 
Advanced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate eve factory Pr 
courses in an approved secondary school, if substantiated y en 
formance in the Advanced College Placement Examination: d 
the examination is the responsibility of the applicant and sho 
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ge Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Serv- 


Car, ,  858aU Street. Princeton, N. J. 08540 or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, 
lif. 94707. 


he applicant must 


request the examining service to submit the test papers 
SCOres to the 


quality Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the 
Course of performance on the examination and the quality and content of the 
Satics of Study completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending 
atisfac J J 


tory e o Cd 3 
of: OTY Completion of higher-level courses in the same field. 
tal credit t 


mo aat may be so granted is ordinarily limited to 15 semester hours, 
Ne re th; 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 
XCeption : 


al cases these limits may be exceeded, but in no case will the credit 
“ceed 30 semester hours, 


CREDIT 
TF 
FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


dy 
« ance, é g 
: ed Standin ? May be granted for wor successfully com lete t accr - 
d AStitutions of I | 


Only y : higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 


e ^p . Y * - . d 
and Sübjec ! meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University, 
Quen; bon fo the Beneral University regulations concerning satisfactory subse- 
Mereq for tr Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be con- 


ansfer, 


SERy Ve 

ICE SCHOOL ( REDIT 
oie "hen amount of cr 
ind or assignment to 
p led Science, 


edit earned in service schools since 1941 may be consid- 
qualified degree candidates in the School of Engineering 
Stic con: or Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions 
Mple „Ples of their service school records, indicating courses successfully 
"th. sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the Guide 


lon of F E : : 
Educ ational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


St 
Bister for Classes until he has received a letter of admission 
i acce 


APplig . May not re 
i Clence ; 
Sire 


Pted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
gister concurrently in the School of Engineering and 
another institution or another division of this University 
> Z permission of the Dean. Allowance of credit for work done 
" ates. hot institution will be at the discretion of the Dean. 

Ep» W ich is ; » and Place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
li ity fo available well in advance of each semester 

o Od registration is established as follows: 


udent.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission from the 
the new or 


ntly 


Was a d Siden, transfer student is eligible for ioe 

Mer ag istered —A student previously registered in the University — 

of Ad Sion must us campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 
mj sions, b 3PPly for and receive a letter of readmission from the Office 


he is eligible for registration. A student registered for 
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: > fall seme 
the spring semester 1966-67 need not apply for readmission for the fall $ 


ter of 1967-68. Such a student is a "Continuing Student.” in 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses M he 
mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register k 
presentation of his student identification card from the previous semester: ict 
student registered for the Summer Sessions campus courses, and not renim 
to summer registration, is eligible to register for the fall semester ON prese 
tion of his Summer Sessions student identification card 


REGULATIONS 


ation 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inform . 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univer Y 
ument, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (ex Uni- 
special action of the Faculty ) for subsequent registration in any unit of Ue 
versity 
ATTENDANCE 

fees due 
A student may not attend classes until registration 1s completed -— any 
are paid. Regular atterdance is required. A student may be droppec 
course for undue ^bsence jod 


A student suspended for any cause may not attend class 
of suspension in.V hich 


a " > | 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course dent is 
The stuee” | pefore 


; à » excuse - 
responsible for all work in the course, and all absences must i uses fof s 
. ‘a xcuses 

provision will be made for him to make up the work missed. ? 


advance Can of the 


sences from examinations which have been announced in ke- 
in charg 


tained only by making written application to the instructor 


course 


AMOUNT OF WORK 0 


ser fof ® 
ay register eck 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation m ^4 hours ? pr 
» jn exe 


more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 7 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester piombo jon 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's a regis api 
A student previously unemployed who accepts employment ^ ile may e? 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedt 


justed if necessary 


ADVISORY SYSTEM facul!" 
ourages 9 
tent is assigne s ciplit 
'essiona! © me 
eem ac iet 
Idy, vi 
profession? 7 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science enc 
student relationship. Every entering undergraduate stuc 
nent faculty adviser to assist him to orient himself in the 
Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of st 
and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, 
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le The ad- 
| process 
> educationa 
| tivity as part of png died x 
ent, and eXtracurricular ac ~ sisii tied . move 
Viser re "Se the student in all gro, val of programs « 'or the degree 
sam o Ne alley rti et ərk required fc iser may 
Students must obtain v : is completed the we Mnarani 
NE . ina ———s L 
wm i cera vis r in all academic matte 
© must Consult his ac vise ‘ 
Not deny 


nto n )urse or t Oo W nich he c 
vity to 
iny c ac 
student entry F > is entitled 


» School 
regulations of the Scho 
ll Students 


h instructors a 


»blems h the high 
ident prc id ce wit meyi 
Ee... ad TS concerning any stuc ahalen ie accordar c antaii 
ean and ac Vise their counseling ¢ r, the final resp 
ac > ze PVT, 
i — ev e 1al responsibility; howeve 
ciples Of their profession: lent 
the student 
4 Student's action lies wholly with 


Under the 


srob vi advisers 
I h thei e , 
eç S » lems wit re 
ec liscuss college pro ivited to consult w h 
> = 
a ett. pe š t o» guardians are i ce c 
Anis C 
i 2 nd parer 
t any time; a 


poi 2X C f at 
€ t index 

e S - lity-poin 

- ulative qua 

| ^w ] must Maintain à cumula 

i . g aduat > Student é 

ast <.( 

Gr, 


> close 
r at thec 

j ' Registra 

| 4 ice of the £ 

me led to th Student through the Offic 

> are mai ed to e 

Of a. 

fa Semester, 


y l d e Po D, 
^ av age; 
a £ : C, avers 
$ ain - B, go od; 
n IS S ^ excellent; 
lowi ? gra lir E syster is used 1 
Sino. p - é 


> has not been as- 

fail CR indicates credit. W — a aed m i Si 

th . , s bo a 

‘gneq, è ES I (incomplete) or the symlx vada n 

Will be recorded, i n instructor only z v dl annette: 

| Mi fede i A es " n before the last day orandi 

and presented to hir An 7 cannot be jpeetariec Hes year 

he course is rm £i ifter the lapse of ye is not re- 

we cmt en Council An Z w 

rmission of the í 


arenc » ) ng an F. 
- -hanged to £ 
l " year is iutomatically C 
í a ei € 
nay not 


eXe e Course. An I 
i y Written pe 
Moved win 


Wit in One c 
A Stu ent 
Pr. 
Tüde 0 


red a 
eceived a 
ich he has re : 
le a course in —€— nd atin 
"peat for grade : Peste E 
t Fs à r quired to do so by the r% EPAL acd 
: Or ; » "SS re : : 
bs o» m nt to. his ef t must be submitted t 
“ement to this e ec 

H : 

E QUALITY- pom T INDEX 
Scho} 


d d » din : y 
1 g 9 ) > 1 IX tained ) 
s t index, £ 
> lity- oint 
3 a ling j > uted in terms of he qua [ 
lvi i é 1 E Is comy 3b b 


T 

er hours fo 

[ semester irs 10 

ts by the number of pe mapie yio 

uality points ciel ate =: 

* stud th of E red, both based on ~ - I a 

Ve . Gen as regis ered, C Anse = | 

TSity “PPlicable lo the degree objective of the follows: 36: four o bone 

Quali Points ara ~ uted from grades as fc Mcr em - us 

Ins. A nts are computec "d no points, -— "rene ote er 
3. | wo e è > pol á À > i red 

e "a Points; D, one E Courses marked e c Kapara spes : 

i Ide às repisterec | : | | 

Ds TM ind nate that courses marked RE iy etme 

2 | E Kod i, ¢ les in courses taken at 2 

Not ade recordec rac tal 

| nde 

ite n computing the quality-point inc 


IS 


ter zv 
hemere 
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at least 
f Eng" 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of 
2.00 in all work taken at this University, and accepted in the School 0 
neering and Applied Science. in 

Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester c 
structors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship 1$ ye tor 
factory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his inst 
and his adviser immediately. com 

The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be 


pleted before the end of the current semester. ils below 
l Probation.—An undergraduate student whose quality-point index fal which 
2.00 is placed on probation. This probation extends over the period 1n ay be 


the student completes a minimum of 12 semester hours of study an 
extended over a longer period. f stud) 

A student on probation is required to follow a specified program er ; 
including remedial studies as prescribed. He may not hold office, pee. 
in the activities of any student organization, or represent the School in 2 
dent activity. 

Suspension.—An undergraduate student whose quality-point 
2.00 at the end of his probationary period is suspended. A stud 
falls below 2.00 after removal from probation is suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply to be calen 
semester or summer session which begins next after an interval of eo will 
year. A student readmitted after suspension is on probation. In g student 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


index is peo 
ent whose 1 


. ad in the 
readmitted w dar 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
: : in his 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in hi 


E E E - ta Ii 
from the University upon the recommendation of the Dean $ Counc ated Pe" 
1 or à state ing the 


A student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended f led dur 
and will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is n" ^ “Failute 
semester in which the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary £r ? this gra 


Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for each such course, , i 

will be employed in computation of the quality-point index. mic dishone 
A student who is readmitted after suspension because of acaden Jinary m , 

may be required to repeat for grade all courses for which a a isci lina 

was recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the vali? 

"Failure—A cademic Dishonesty" grade are included in computing 

point index. 


HONORS LIST 


n 
by ? 
> ent "^ 
l astic achieve egre 
The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic ac de 


s : : ergr k 
Honors List, containing the names of candidates tor und E ements: ini 
whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the following Yer 3.00 on a" 
. s à k , ; exceeds 7 
1. The candidate's quality-point index is equal to or exce 
mum of 13 semester hours in one semester. 


2. No grade below C has been received during the 


qualifying period: 
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EN disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. 
display 9nors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring — and 
t Ch I an appropriate public place in the School. A notation is made on 
€nt’s record each time his name is included in the List. 


LT 
aws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 


t apply for readmission. If readmitted he continues his 
requirements and regulations in force at the time of his re- 


A i a i H 1 Ta 
ule PPlications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 


tion to be Made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 
Withdrav ot? IS not an acceptable notice. | dido XR 
cial Penal: val from a course or from the University, without aca — or | T 
Withdray, Y» requires the permission of the Dean of the School. uae I 
à Clear fi rom the University will not be granted a student who does not have 
Withg, o cial record. à 
day fo awal from any course without academic penalty after the fourteent 


Under owing the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 
Necessary. ollowing conditions: (1) exceptional circumstances make the request 
(3) as Y: (2) the request is submitted on the official form for late withdrawal; 
In all cas the date of request, the grades in all courses involved are C or better. 
c m nancial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 

Pet by p 565 for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be 


3 1 ; > 
Not eff A Student, Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
ct i : 
t its discontinuance 


Afte IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
T th , 
tration : Teistratio 


With n period a student may not make any changes in his regis- 

Rust v the approval of the Dean Requests for changes in registration 

Hal of ade on forms provided in the School Office, Room 100 Tompkins 
ri Ngineering, 


t . f 
M LEM Seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, courses 


a i : 
‘tuden dded to the student's program with the approval of the instructor, the 
d Courses viser, and the Dean. 

NA fo d be dropped without academic penalty only during the fourteen 
tuden 's ing the first day of classes, with the approval of the instructor, the 
viser, and the Dean. 


st Of t ^ degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
andin © requi ‘ 


Coup. & quired work of a course or upon the granting of advanced 
Ute late Student who takes 


a course as an auditor may not take the same 
On regu OF credit, 
Ance |," Quest © Reo; SES i 
Maj She . "eBistrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
n 


. "wet Show 
ing to b hae 


the amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
Or the degree. 


>> * 4 x = s 
"Se eee er 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


í 
"e : ent ? 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the stud 


former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar 1$ e 


for each transcript 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


ly 

— 

A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution n he 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first Sẹ ight 


; . of what 
written approval of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of wh 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 
USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
y 
; isfact 
is unsatls ple 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course : n SUP 
y assign f 


may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may he nee s 0 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with t regular tu 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, t or failur to 
4? " . "^ " . " D 
ition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed p 
make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean: 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 1 de 
"v 
: "ati until : 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration ker more 
gree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one eL 1 missio® 
: re "Re? - 
the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see yrriculuf 
page 18). A “Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the € 
quirements existing at the time of his readmission. ke cours 
r . if they elect to ta~ of 
Students must be registered during the summer if they © the en 
are taking required examinations, or are expecting to graduate at 
Summer Sessions. 
Students on Military Leave, see page 25 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS the 


+ have P”; 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation à student must P ash 
admission requirement of the School; completed satisfactorily pe which he 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree " e strat ad 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University: ie d$ equ! 
either for course work or on the "continuous registration wet „wardi 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding ge 
degree. 

Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the las 


mer session of the senior year. agg i0NS 
f Summer Sess they 
r 30, prov! 


yill be 
pave 

Students completing degree requirements during the 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) Septembe 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


eserve the 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions r shal 


to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


Uni" 
The ver itid is not responsible for the loss of personal property in "e Unio? 
sity building. "Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the Stude 


GRADUATE STUDY 


> aduate study lead- 
ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers ae a 
f Science, Master of Engineering Adn 
: | > engineer or applied 
Miet study is rapidly becoming a necessity for the "eed — 
incre t Through graduate study tomorrow’s leaders are — trs sm 
Vien Nowledge and capability demanded by the adv ances Seer 
EM Yu administration. Industry and government eagerly see 
ln the | Owledge, analytical skill, and ability. 


^, the educational philos- 
hy e Staduate Programs, as in undergraduate study, the educational p 
Vidua] gp 2€ Schoo} 


anding of the indi- 
is to increase the know ledge and understanding e at 
i » D "^c y H 
We | he concentration on principles and their application 
) . l 
Program, Pedic COve 


il. Eac aster's 

rage of techniques and specialized detail. ort d 
ally planned according to the student's prep e Ten 
are a minimum of 24 semester hours of courses in np sar 
fields, a Master’s thesis, and a Master’s pepe vn 

Ts oral Programs generally require a minimum of 30 poo ee 
Ma fing rk beyond the Master's level, a research program, a dis 
G amination. wn 
iene Tale study ity be undertaken in any field of engineering <A em 
which the School has adequate facilities and resources. Lied c 
Courses in other departments of instruction of the Universit) 


© Specific needs or objectives 


Neds 55 individų 
àrea ncludeq 


The Master’s Programs 


1 THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 
LN 


Bor, 
C Tivg OF 
È OF 
Method THIS p 


ISCIPLINI 
sandin $ for th 


eir use, 
S Use in soly 
'liarity with 


is a substantial comprehension of EE 
as applied in modern technology — : 
‘ng engineering problems are sought, rather th 
applications and techniques 
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of fields 


à 

. : : : p r am 

or may be designed to give some degree of specialization in a particu the 
as determined by conference. The specialization available is indicate? ^ 


The student's program may provide for broad coverage in a variety 


courses of instruction (see pages 59-75) NT 

The level of the courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satis the 
completion of at least one undergraduate course in mathematics beyon the 
first course in ordinary differential equations and at least one in the area 


graduate course to be undertaken 


1e TRATIÓ 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRA 


The objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding 0! tes 
. et 
and a competence in the practices of administration as applied to € 


cipit 


and scientific activities. EU 
ve or ant 


This degree program is for engineers and scientists who have 
responsibility for administration of engineering or scientific activities: i e tech 
case study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized in addition e“ sequen” 
nical theories of administration. A program of study (an integrate 


<6, 
; 4M an advise 
of courses) is prescribed for each candidate in conference with an * 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires j s cti 
degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity zd fuate Ree 
work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, Gra 
ord Examination scores, and similar data. oe may d j 

Applicants who have significant deficiencies in their prepa! tion; cou 
for admission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate 5 uate P^ 
some cases such study may be carried on in addition to à limited 7: : ys 
gram. In no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part.o T adr 
ments for the graduate degree Admission to graduate study doe: 
the student to degree candidacy 

In addition to the requirements for admission to grac 
for admission to the Master of Engineering Administration prasi funda " 
an adequate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the „ment c 
of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. This requi" 
met by the successful completion of appropriate undergr 
fied by the Department Chairman. Credit for these prere 2d 
plicable toward the Master's degree. The student should have à 
edge of calculus 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE fice ? 


` or the 0 ap 
Forms for application for admission are available at the Scho with Pg 
Admissions of the University They must be submitted, n kins 
plication fee of $25, to the Admissions Secretary, Room A C^ ing 
of Engineering, The George Washington University, Washing : "tot the $ ye 
no later than September 1, for the fall semester; Decem 


iber ai must red 
i ; "he lica 
semester; and May 1, for the Summer Sessions. The apP 
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tach e à; i 
^ “ducational institution attended since high school graduation to a ^ 
: i t o » P le 
applis transcript of his record directly to the Admissions panini” t - 
hit has c "cor n, he should reques 
that hi t has Completed the Graduate Record Examinatic 


» ie i i 
ha mi Comi the School The applicant will be notified bv mail 
en. 

Na decision on his 


the inquiries 
"A Missions 


admission has been made 


> directed to 
and Correspondence relative to admission should be directe 
Secretary 


ADM 
ISSION To DEGREE CANDIDACY 


tiog 4, ^ 4€ admitted 
requj;, dent must qualify 
fieq in h; ements and com 

U Is etter of 


i ? chairman 
of e^ Completion of these requirements the student submits to the chairm 
for his < Partment of 


initial 
initially to graduate-student status. During this " 
for degree candidacy by satisfying all prerequi- 
: vey ^»CI- 
pleting the graduate level courses, usuallv three. spec 
admission to graduate study 


his major field an application for admission to x ca 
Application forms are obtained from the School í 25 
lall of Engineering. The program the student wishes 
for his Master's € omprehensive Examination must be 


Room “Sired degree 
D fois" Tompkins 4 
stat OW as Preparatio 

ed 0 aration 


» B adviser 
Unde * admission to candidacy form and approved by the faculty d i 
hair 9m the student desires to work. Upon approval by the departme 
. M 
‘tudy r an Official letter of admission to degree candidacy with an approvec 
¢ Opre l- ; 
Study Sram is Sent to the student and the faculty adviser 


Y. bey 
deeree Yond th 


i ith ission to 
€ ree graduate level Courses comple ted without admi 
andidac, 


: , , leon > requirements. 
Will not be credited toward the Master's degree requ 


mpleted before admission to study toward a Master's degree 
for degree credit. They may, however, be considered in 
al Programs Course work to satisfy degree requirements in 
college of the University may not be applied toward a degree 


FU 'rsity 
Ourses completed while a student in the Division of l niversity 
accepted for 


erable 
Mothe diy idu 
ln this OO! or 


r - : 
m credit in Master's programs 


REGISTRATION 


register for classes when he presents an official letter 
identification card from the previous semester. No 
less than a semester or one summer session. 

1 this School and in another institution not a mem- 


h i ` Area, 
the } Oa sortium Of Universities of the W ashington Metropolitan Are 


“he, BS ¢ ‘vision of this q niversity requires the written permission of 
p ently ar ned, Prior to registration Allowance of credit for work done 
a * at another 

m tes a ther j 


nstitution is at the discretion of the Dean. ‘ 
e 0 Aet 1 
"ule of Cio of registration are stated in the Calendar, page 5, and in 


asse 
ses Published in advance of each semester 
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MASTER’S THESIS A 
i, ab 
The degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate h i 
ity to make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thoug " tiv? 
and developed by graduate study, to furnish objective evidence of e estll 
power in a given field, and to demonstrate that he can communicate t ent p 
of his work in writing. Work of a suitable character for which the stu pus 
professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or 9 y up 


x ; : : i . acult 
provided no significant amount of work is completed without fac 
vision. consult a 

ar " sa sq > y 
The thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. He ma) 


adviser, but the adviser assumes no responsibility for the thesis. | comp 
The acceptability of the thesis is determined exclusively by the " 
hensive examination committee. 99; i candi v 
hool OM ie 
is thesis. ipe 
tate? ^ m 


As a part of registration for the thesis course, Engineering 2 
must submit to the Dean (on the form obtainable at the Sc 
thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit h 
the Dean, on the form available in the School office, by the date $ 
calendar for the semester in which he enrolls in the thesis cou 
300. The thesis in final form must be submitted to the Dean ing 300% 
date of the semester in which the candidate enrolls in Enginee g 99 
every case within a calendar year of registration for Engine sax, 
case of failure to submit the final thesis as specified above, the " Jat! 
dacy and graduate study are terminated. Printed copies of 
regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are availa 
the School. Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings 
erty of the University and are deposited in the University , 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. 
publish or adapt material in them must be secured from the Dean. 
onetime. 990 

s " hesis js U t can 


Candidates may enroll in the thesis course (299—300) 
A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. 1 "e 
a > x . » * * " ee 
able to the Master’s Comprehensive Examination committe 
didacy and graduate study are terminated. 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION m i 
After completing his prescribed program and submitting his 
date must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination, to 4. in the 
tial understanding of principles and methods and their use 
interest. This Examination may be written, oral, or both, re i 
on the first attempt. In the event of failure, the students ca 
ate study terminate. 


* " ^ iNTS 
SUMMARY OF MASTER'S DEGREE REQU IREME A 
ork ip 
i in all course uale 
Scholarship.—Grades of B or higher are required in p P 
of full-time study, 


Residence. —A minimum of one year 
part-time study, must be completed in the School. 
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Uate The minimum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved 
hoe). UI'Ses and a thesis 
esis, - 


aster’ An acceptable thesis must be submitted by the time specified. 


D, or bot omprehensive Examination —The Examination may be oral, writ- 
and must be Passed on the first attempt 


MASTER’S STUDY REGULATIONS 


tg,  àn applicati ly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 

8stration Wi ation, registration card, or any other University document, his 

Yf th Faculty .* cancelled and he will be ineligible (except by special action 
Y) for Subsequent registration in any unit of the University. 


. "dent ig 

8 tered ian expected to atte 
Y Prepared to c 

. any course fo 

uctor. 


nd every meeting of the course in which he is 
arry on the work required. A student may be 
r undue absence. Excused absence must be arranged 


Soir ARSHIp 


Master 
T s ans 
- i ‘re minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate work with the 
. of E '5 required for graduation. Students who receive two 
Courses and. ^, rades below B, are barred from further enrollment in 
» Ordinarily, will not be readmitted to graduate study. 


TN 
Gr 
ades 
CR, > ate indi 
' Creg; ICate, T 
the Put satisfac e excellent; B, satisfactory; C, passing; F, failing; and 
"org, bol (incompn. thesis completion. Whenever a grade is not assigned, 
An ing piste) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) is re- 
0 
Must State plete ma 


writing he 8iven at the instructor's discretion. The instructor 
r * incom let Conditions to be satisfied and the time allowed for 
Year jg auto plete. An incomplete which is not removed within one 

matically changed to an F. 
"Abb 


PISHONES Ty 


Ini, Builty 

hiversity, y E dishonesty by the Dean's Council will be suspended 

Of «n Mg the s Will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he 

Urse Fai] Semester in which the ae i iiaiai 

i ure... "f vhich the dishonest act occurs. A disciplinary 
"mic Dishonesty” will be recorded for each such 
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SCHOOL OI 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time Master’s candidate is allowed a maximum of three 


to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first gr 
A part-time 


status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. k 
In both cast 


candidate is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. 

limit applies regardless of the granting of leave of absence. 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within t 

have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted 10 

status under conditions specified by the department chairman and à 


the Dean. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


gram 


A student may not make any changes in his approved pro 
ass reg 


out the approval of the Dean. Requests for change in cl 
be made on forms provided in the School Office. 
During the seven days following the first day of cl 
may be added to the student's program with the approv 
the Dean. unin the 
Courses may be dropped without ac only Marc 
weeks of a semester, with the approval of the instruc " 


asses of à sem 
al of the !n 


ademic penalty 
tor and the 


WITHDRAWAL 


om à cl 


Application for withdrawal from the University or fr : 
i is not 


Notification an instructor 


x an 
in writing to the Dean to 
notice 


A student who withdraws, or is otherwise absent from 
. if reat 


semester or more, must apply for readmission and n fO 
lations in 1€ 


tinue his work only under the requirements and regu 
of his readmission 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without i 
cial penalty, requires the permission of the Dean. Permission i 
the University will not be granted a student who does not hà 


academic 
wit 
eac 


cial record. 

In exceptional circumstances the Dean 
academic penalty after the first four weeks of a semester. 
regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 

All charges for courses dropped without the approva 


may authorize 


met by the student 


CREDIT 
: son for 
»gistration 
only after regis dent w 
a course. su 
er 


Credit toward a Master's degree is given 
tory completion of the required work of 


WM 
ees s for cre 
course as an auditor may not take the same course lat 


ats 
calendar Ye 
aduate-s! f 
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he allowed 


of studies " 
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TR x 
ANSCRIPTg OF RECORD 


ci; ‘ ` > ) 
forme transcripts of student records are issued on request of the student sd 
for " Student Who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar is chargec 

transcript 
ONTI " 
“INUOr, : 
Uous REGISTR ATION 

De 

Bee cana; eoistrat until all 
degree |. n didates are expected to maintain continuous registration 


are satisfied 
È g the thesis) 
Smeg E registration” 


Students who have completed course regis- 
maintain continuous registration by paying the 
fee (see page 41). By failing to register for 20€ 
the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted 


: i ; lor 
` readmission tor Master's candidates is the same as that fc 
S (see page 18) 

require 

Student luire 

ate pien 5 Must h 

se aking require 
"ations 


A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy 
ments existing at the time of his readmission 


i i lec > courses, 
* registered during the summer if they elect to take cou : 
i r ses O $- 
d examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or di 
' OF are expe 


aduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


cting to gr 


Pp 1 
c 
ATION FOR GRADUATION 


ation must be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the 
the semester or 
© completed. 
Sessions will be 
“Pied for D Provide 
Taduati 


summer session during which degree 
Students completing degree requirements dur- 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
ave completed all degree requirements and have 
* part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


> to confer a degree upon a candidate 
as been unsatisfactory 


Rig 
To 
1ISs STI DENTS 
e ri " 
the ight ig | 
* Uni, > TeServe | 
ative Served by the 1 niversity to dismiss or exclude anv student from 
à t Y or rom any class or Classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
; niversity, the University Administration deems it advisable to 
Rig 
Ry 
To HANGE RULE 
© Un: 
lo me DVers: 
Qoi, "Sity i l | 
* it he and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
Orce Wh ange requirements. 
t 


rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 


© proper authorities m 


ay determine 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 

uf 
d SAT - any Unie 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in p Unio? 


sity building. A "Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the Stu 


; (x 
a program "gs 


á jence- |. 
vanced study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of d i whi 
program is limited to recognized fields in engineering or applied xor esoutro 
a scientific discipline exists and for which the University has adequ caret d 

AL n ra 
The Doctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student fo d” 


; : ' : edge Í 
creative scholarship by providing a broad background of knowle E fields ° 
y of interrela 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers 


understanding of research methods. It requires stud 

learning as well as original research in the field of central interest. (made p 

The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The p ay 

| of a study of interrelated fields of learning which support the gen seco 

| research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination: 
composed of research investigation of a particular subjec 

a written 


t in à SP” m 
issertatio 


Í and the presentation of such research findings in 
j : n vae 
ii minates in the final examination. 


ADMISSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY 


The Doctoral Program — 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced accept" apil 
„gether with cap? 
toge must have form 

e " in 
als ! 

: : e enanized matt. 

| ities and interests beyond the mere assimilation of organized alanc jude 

courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined wit t 

and accuracy in observation or experiment are necessar) 


ee 
„pudent $ 

i i : ich the stude”, iier 
Well in advance of the opening of the semester for which : personal p , 
mission, he should correspond with and preferably have eld of ©). quil 
with the Dean or department chairman of his props de applict appia, 


discuss the University's facilities for guidance In this field, 
toral program: ning f 
octora A oncern 


fications, and the possibilities of an effective d 
tion for admission is indicated, the student will be 
tails of application procedure. 


advised 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


à " n — s ages i 
A reading knowledge is required of two foreign pren st be passe“ pisii 
tion mus re adm 


passe 


dent's field of interest. One language examina 


applicant. 

| 

| APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION ks as 
| 

| 

| of beginning doctoral study. The second must be 
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the " 
Walifying eya..: Po 
Qual ying examination 


if and within one year of the start of study for the 
ifyj pe ] 
ying examination 


Dy x 
FOR QUALIFYING EXAMINA TION 
dy for the qualifying examination the student is assigned 
© insy Y adviser, Who directs his studies. The adviser assigns fields of learning 
nt’s breadth of knowledge and support research in his central 
du advises 5 
EL . 


Rid " Concerning the scope and content of these fields of study, and 
hours Of fo. Preparation for his examination. A minimum of 30 semester 
fin e ormal Study beyond the Master’s work is required prior to the A 
Made “mination, This requirement does not include any deficiencies to be 

The po language Courses taken to meet the language requirement. 
req Prose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's 
doct, 9f background and intellectual development are adequate to support 
lion jg po Search and investigation in his central field. The qualifying examina- 
* Biy E Written and oral and usually extends over a period of six days. It 
elatis ^ pecial committee consisting of members of the Faculty and other 
Mir Pon favorable report of the examiners to the Dean the student is 


to í i 2 a H » P g P- 
Starch nde candidacy for the degree, to pursue his specialized study and re 


in, ^ exami a designated member of the Faculty. i 
Py as mation i test of the student's ability to qualify for admis- 
degree, and to enter the second stage of his doctoral 


e à DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION 
Sty 
mh 7 acy for the degree requests as Director of Re- 
Of the Faculty under whom he wishes to conduct his re- 
mber may accept or reject such request. The research 
nes Director and approved by the Dean. Throughout the re- 
Sctoral Program, the candidate is responsible solely to his 
dissertatio , research and in the presentation of his dissertation. Work on 
= equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours. 


ati : 
D is A 
Interpret Ar Quired as e 


vidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
: a aM J 
ton a Mid, e nd prese 


nt its results. i | 
SR mit to the Dean three complete copies of the disserta- 
i HD no Tm Copies of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his 
Ui Aet is fop ater than the date specified in the calendar. ions ue of the 
4 * Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations issue of the 
ux mon t e other is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion 
Oy: ication “Dissertation Abstracts” die arie, BO 

the Copy 

" Of the dissertatio, 

Depati i 


1 is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc., where 
© microfil 


m is retained. A positive microfilm copy is sent 
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print) 


by University Microfilms, Inc., to the Library of Congress for its m disse” 
ion of t ico 


bv University © the 
films, Inc., are available in the School Office. The successful candi ae e 
doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fe 
pense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for ompa” 
dered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with ace in the 
ing drawings, become the property of the University and are deposi pi 
University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made " pes 
for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them MU" 


cured from the Dean 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


Upon approval of the dissertation by the Director, the candidate 
for his final examination X didate ™ 
The final examination is oral and is open to the public. can a 
demonstrate a mastery of his special field of interest and 
techniques used in the research. The committee of exar „Jate 
bers of the Faculty competent in the research field or in closly T€ espe 
and may also include qualified experts brought to the University mini 4 
participate in the examination. When the candidate satisfies the ni to nor 
mittee concerning the high quality and originality of his contribu que of P. 
edge as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research tec tor ? 


al b agree o 
field, the committee of examiners recommends him for the deg 


Science 


RESIDENT AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 
> cam 
(on the jed 


ot p f 
ch in an “rF nijn 
„gistration 


All of the work for the degree must be done in residence 
cept when special permission is granted to conduct resear 
is rep” prea 


campus facility. The student must maintain “continuot o 80 
Failure t0 © i stud) s 
on to doctoral ent de 


by the depart 


School, even when granted a leave of absence. 
student's registration, and he must apply for readmiss! 


whatever new conditions and regulations are set up 10% 

man and approved by the Dean ; mount of time ; 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum r -andidate rete? 
as a C comP st 


spent in preparation for the qualifying examination or 8 must be m 
in doctoral research. However, the qualifying examination =a ram 
within five vears of the date of admission, and the entire ce y apP^a o 
be completed within seven years. After admission the d is pre 
his qualifying examination whenever his adviser believes part with V 
take it; his research and specialized study may be under Resear’ " pe? 
concentration of time meets the approval of his Director i n 

mally a minimum of two years of full-time study and researe 
ing the requirements for the degree 


y . tr " 4» J ICE 
THE CENTER FOR MEASUREMENT SCIEN 


>er Applied 
DIRECTION of the School of I ha 200 C Lt: 
| j try, and gove 
ivi - vérsity, industry 
activity of the Ur J 


T ab ale 1easurement. 
r h and service programs related to me 
esearch, « $ £ 
St lished by the L niversity in 1960. 
he 1 P, j 


NCipal but not | 
’ » » - science, 
T dlucatio. Of persons for Careers in measurement sc tandardization, and 
: evelopment and improvement of — 
huibration tec] 
i 


ference to 
articular reference 
aniques apparatus, and data—with particul 

Tecision. 


> Center are: 
exclusive, activities of the (C enter 


> ta- 
niba " and consulta 
ind facilities to industry for research iint 'nance of 
i i en "s 
Problems in industry, including e par al sid 
x " 1 > natic . 
ards of measurement directly traceable to the r 


wires procedures, 
esults of research. manuals of practice and | 

ted to measurement science. 

ains relations 
» In which interest 


and support 
The mutual communication, collaboration, 


bte $ ies and insure 
yY this program bring vitality to the Center activitie 
hrou to the needs of industry and government urce of personnel 

E hese and other activities the Center serves as a sourc 

nt i iá : 
a asure measurement Science, 

“ment Problems. 

stria] 


ation rela yA 
4 Inment throug S 
‘aint with industry and gove 
tions Oram i 


€ & er organiza- 
aiv di Is CC my anies, or 
ed li la 


> research 
IS an instrument for collaborative re 


"Xpert capa- 
ind as a service organization providing exp 
and gove 


Xf their meas- 
-rnment organizations in the solution of 


Eq fered by 
the o Natio curricula offere : 
bs Schoo} a rogram of the Center consists in ane iba >s in the field of 
OMM h Prepare the student to assume pon student to ter- 
Minat, " “cience The Curricula are integrated, to — t level. Pro- 
cs lead e al education at any level, or to proceed to the nex 
Or o , 

"Science, “Me grees of Bachelor 


science Doc- 
of Science, Master of Science, and 
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inal 
As , . min? 
In addition to the degree programs, the education program includes $ê 


special conferences, and short courses offered from time to time. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The research program of the Center includes all aspects of research an 
opment related to measurement science. Research and/or development studi 
undertaken as independent studies by staff membrs for the Center, er 
for a sponsor under contract, or by personnel of Associates of the ublic* 
signed to the Center to undertake the specific work. Associates receive 


. : ` : Ka ` . aietributioll- 
tions of the Center; certain publications may be restricted in distribut! 


SERVICE PROGRAM 
and 


The Center arranges for consultation and assistance of the Faculty and sf it 
the use of the facilities of the Center in connection with specific po of f 
mesaurement. The program is restricted to the use of the Associat 
Center. 

The Service Program also makes it possible for Associates t 
various resources of the University, through the Center, as may 
and feasible, in solution of their problems in measurement. 


the 
e 
o e Sait 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


ERS 

PAID : 
University BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
friends Of the ome from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 


e institution m; 
d la 
Year 1967 lowing fees 


ke up the difference. i 
and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
»ee page 41 for projected tuition increases for 1968-71.) 

"ition Fees 
"or er; 

Full. Braduate study: 


lime 
Rim program (12 or more hours a semester ) $837.50 
iig date ^ for each semester hour..... 57.00 


belou Who Wish Y (except for those students registered before July 1, 
W) ine © continue Payments in accordance with the plan (see 
For tach Cct Prior to that date): 
which the student registers.............................. 57.00 
nts not enrolled under the payment plan in effect before 
are required to register for minimum hour-loads,* as 


Jy T4 Studente cogere 
(1 
E 967 


ime doc > T 
ter hours bera Students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
Yong th Semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 


€ Qualis, ja dl : 
* Semester tlifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 


2 a ination *reafter until the Satisfactory completion of the final ex- 


i 

ler E" doctora] Students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
Yond the € Semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
Ying examination: and for a minimum of 4 semester 
min; after until the satisfactory completion of the 
Wish Midas. ion. 
To Otin "4 Master's degrees registered prior to July 1, 1967, who 

: e. incjuq; en's according to the plan in effect prior to that date: z- 

No Gi 'ng the Master’s comprehensive examination? 1,675.00 


I5 required d 
Oo M 


uring the summer sessions 
$ Co, Se-b > Master's study may elect to pay the total fee at the beginning of his 
UU c ™Pleti a COUurse basis at $57 a semester hour until the total fee is paid 
Copp tae" prPrehens p Y Ment Of the total fee before completion of the required work (including 
ns examination) will be granted registration on a “continuous registration 
M tye N © Semester immediately following the semester in which tuition payment is 
Ra 
bn “Steyr and the tional time for completion of required work 

Militar, 2d Pay Piration of a semester ‘ 
Leave, © normal : 


after completion of payment 
‘continuous registration—no charge” must register 
‘continuous registration” fee. See page 25 for regulation gov- 
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For students registered for the degree of Doctor of Science prior to July l, 
1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior 


to that date: s es 
For work leading to and including the qualifying examination*. as- 1,6250 
For work leading to and including the final examination 


Additional Course Fees 


: : : ses, are P i 
In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, nester í 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the d is 


unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tu ent 
in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individua porao 
When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the ee 
fee the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as 

mined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees gi 

Bachelor's, Master's, Doctor's degrees...................... —— — 8 6,00 

Fee for binding Master's Thesis... ee s0 
rtation 


Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Disse 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 49) 


Special Fees 35.00 


Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable 


Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: 
Charged each entering or readmitted student, except early 


Application for room reservation, nonrefundable: 
Charged each resident student, except early decision freshmen.-~ 
Charged each resident student admitted by early decision plan.. 

Admission tests (when required )......................... enn ^ 

Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the desig 


ae of tHe. 
i f the first Stage registrata git 
* If the tuition for the first stage is paid in full at the beginning of “m ontinuous s jsurat 
discipline, the candidate is entitled to five successive semesters on à continuous * í 
charge” basis. If still more time is needed, the student must maintain © inning Syr i 


pay the continuous registration fee 

If the tuition is paid in four installments at the rate of $406 
first stage of the doctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee W 1l more u if the W pe 
needed for completion of the first stage of the degree requirements If sti tr . d 
student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous rege more i 
is paid in-six installments at the rate of $270.84 a semester and if stil ec. the 


tion " of ti 
: " z ` us registra" stag ae i 
student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuo of the second us resist at? 


T 1] 
If the tuition for the second stage is paid in full at the beginning n a "con ue w 
«ters on ! i 
toral discipline the candidate is entitled to three successive semesters vaintain contin" of 
” jaintá , 
no charge" basis. If still more time is needed, the student must m qinninf 
and pay the continuous registration fee ester att if 4 jest? 


m A 
rate of $812.50 a se Il in 
n fee WI" © paid 1 ore tet: 
mm eb tuition s p sti af m" fe 
ond stage qioUs 
and pay the cont! 


If the tuition is paid in two installments at the 
second stage of the doctoral discipline no continuous reg 
year is needed for completion of this stage of the discipline ; 
ments at the rate of $406.25 a semester at the beginning of the sec 
needed, the student must maintain continuous registration 
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Ch; 
ange fe 
e, TUE 3 - 
hangin m each change in program: dropping or adding a course, 
from audito" One section to another within a course. change of status 
wit a Es. °r to credit status or vice versa), and change in credit hours 
j hdr; Se. D e $ 2.00 
awal fe. 7 — . " 2. 
Se ice - ww Charged in special cases p 5.00 
H » IO! ^ferr. n ” 
ctinstate eg erred payment plan (see “Payment of Fees” below) 5.00 
Ontinuous uj ee, for reinstatement after financial suspension : 10.00 
durin M eration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 
9f tuiti Pa eet of absence from the University or after completion 
p, tation "quirements*- due and payable on the official days of reg- 
Rineers c. 57.00 
b $ Counci . 
and App led E fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
For Mmer term «€ for each semester or any part thereof except the 
reach ex, d e 2 1.50 
, "ac ex; ^ à IM — á o — è - = 
Cia amina alife, 
k tal examin. nation to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 
1 elish as Ton S THEE 5.00 
r or Mo ` ] n" E 
oratory Chec foreign students (when required ) pe ^ x 5.00 
Tra! t date d LE fee, for failure to check out of Chemistrv laboratory 
“scrips fee E line set by the instructor h 3.00 
R ees » tOr each transcript of record A 1.00 
Strat 
Wy a «lon : z 
sip, PiVilegeg. (1 the University entitles each student to the following Univer- 
i| rary. (3) lathe services of the Placement Office; (2) the use of Univer- 
i Otherwis Eymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, 
n e "Paper. eed; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet, the stu- 
S aper; 4 : 
ba it l Service (6) admission to 1 niversity debates; (7) medical attention and 
P "S g CEN 3 4 
the a Student is 5 described under Health Services. These privileges terminate 
University no longer in residence when he withdraws or is dismissed from 
ln PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1968-71 
fou, er that s ; 
Vas í ude 
ang Hear Period ents and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
In M AV n Increases for the academic years 1968—69, 1969—70. 
tease * been estimated as follows 


Y Ve: 
1968 69 Year (full-time 


1969 undergraduate students): 
770 i= cs: a0 75.00 
aoe tems * cr line r a 100.00 
15 = OY Sem t : see 100.00 
6 ester : 

Ig 09... , hour (graduate and Part-time undergraduate students ) : 
ism — < 3.00 
a - : 4.00 
ae : k 4.00 


ct future economic data with certainty. Barring un- 
' however, the above listed tuition schedule will be fol- 


> entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 

registration 1 Degree under the academic requirements which were in force 
ments for the 1 * continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition 

a 9egree. (See also footnotes (+) page 39, (*) page 40 

Military Leave, 


a chemistry 


regul course before the 


ar la end of the semester must check out of the 
, aboratory Period 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


und V 

All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. No student is permite 

complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 
Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
each registration. ay igh 
However, a student registered for six semester hours Or more m! «p 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration y 
ting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for feet fort 


i 1 alf on or . 
in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half € t " 
1968 ( for ist" 


e time ^. pli 


sap Of 
at the dme 
n? 


full 


for the 


half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make : 
will be automatically suspended and may not attend classe - nd 
all accrued fees and a $10 reinstatement fee and have been officiis e 
by the Student Accounts Office : 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments v 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the dat 
cations for reinstatement are to be made to the Student 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registerec 


av nO Uae 
vhen due may " App! 
i of suspensio > 
Accounts redit exol 
for € 


the late registration fee ja 


-acidi ag 

Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and fin ional p 
part of the cost of a college education, the 1 niversity offers be pens) ny 
plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, he Rigs 
Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; a 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Although similar in purpose, these plans vary 
conditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Jlans- F 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these P^. q qme ar et 


„d full- / 
i are € oyec y 
Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are emplo! jjded the) 


somewhat 


" d acts, P' r 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contract fare. h ofi 
a a » ap , UT [4 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are à k iilable in ! 
are aver" 


Brochures and applications describing these plans 
of Student Financial Aid 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS «c 
. in class 
for change in otificat 2) 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or he school. ^75; and a 


must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of t 1,” pases ~¢ se? 4 
n “W awal, "2 ODR : 
an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see Withdra nce ations “ sched 
„dule, ca e 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, 7. e follow!” 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance wi 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
Fall Semester 967 
: i sr 22, 1967 7 
Withdrawal dated on or before September ^^ 967 w+" 
r 6, I 


Withdrawal dated September 25 to Octobe 
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Withdr. s 
wia draw il dated October 9 to October 20, 1967 50 per cent 
l rs ! = 
Sp.: draw | dated alter October 20, 1967 none 
^ Pring Semest, , 
Withdr, 
iem ìl dated on or before February 2, 1968 90 per cent 
B mad dated February 5 to February 16, 1968 75 per cent 
Mithars il dated I ebruary 19 to March 1, 1968 50 per cent 
: Or a cj “rawal dated after March 1, 1968 none 
4 Change 
rawal p, ge In status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 
i a par . 
" harges h Part-time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
ing i €tween the original program and the adjusted program continu- 
lA n effect. : : : 
"^ ude 
. «D er ` 
Continues | - in à full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
eae 3 lO ^ j r " . 
Ution mad De IN a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 
ade - : J 
* other than those involving course fees 
Nn E 
0 case n: 
E 6 wWill t 
ay ent iuh be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes. 
n üpplie - 
Ted in n * enly to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
O Case 
A cee Tization t “ase will this be credited to another semester. 
$ ^ ) = 5 ó 
ge t Who h 9 withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
as PA 
by dent are aai à clear financial record. 
g arrang Ouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 


eme : 
ments in the community, 


FINANCIAL AID 


fof 


-—: 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assista ge 
undergraduate students (including transfer students) of scholarships s 
est long-term loans, work scholarships, or any combination of these m. 
Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student's scholastic recor’ 
need, and qualities of leadership and character. ill pend y? 

Renewal of any type of financial aid for succeeding years vill ornare 
the student’s academic record and need. Awards may be altered or 
at any time if the academic record of the student is unsatisfactory: ust be 

Scholarships are awarded for the academic year. Application avast 
by entering freshmen by February 1 preceding the academic year nancial 4 

Applications and supporting credentials for all other types ied unde 
must be filed by February 1 (entering freshmen), April 1 (enro of the er" 
uate or entering transfer students) preceding the academic year y May l, 
for the fall semester; by October 31, for the spring semester; an 
the summer session*. 


: Y i AT ef 
Credentials required of all financial aid applicants: nan van 
ps - : i : : „shme 

1. Application for Financial Aid forms for entering Aer e offic. 
students will automatically be forwarded to the student W lica y 


Admissions notifies the Office of Student Financial Aid that Ary fof p 
Admission has been received and the student indicates he will ap forms” 

cial aid. Students presently enrolled in the University may 9 p 
request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid. filed bY p Ww? 


2. Parents’ Confidential Statement (Code 5246) must be ingle, ji 
married or SS ag fof o. 


cants who are under twenty-five years of age, e app 
on or independent of parental support. Students who p“ paren" aon 
should file t 176. prin rio! 


ts 
: ce 
for the academic year (September—June) s BOX p 
fidential Statement with the College Scholarship Service, than ten d fof 
New Jersey or Box 1925, Berkeley, California, no later uv d 


: re, Stude l 
abov e. . on y 

s ; er session f stud 
he summ fice 0 


ly with t 


to the deadline dates for application, see date 
financial aid for the spring semester and/or t 
file the Parents’ Confidential Statement direct 
Financial Aid, The George Washington University. 


for consideration only de - ester OF 


* A Summer Sessions student is eligible 
eceding spring sem 


for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately pr 
cial aid for the following fall semester. 


EE 
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Enter; ; " 
ques, ring freshmen may obtain forms at local secondary schools or upon re- 
m to the College Scholarship Service. All other applicants may obtain 

ns, : 3 ; 

upon request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid 


e graduate transfer student is not eli 


ligible for scholarship funds until 
imy "5 Completed one full semester (13 hours) at this 1 niversity with a min- 
for (he. Age of B (3.0). A transfer student is, however. immediately eligible 
Othe m 
ST types of financial aid 
OLARSHIps 
hol; 
à K “hie D 
üre on hips are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 
Sche, uted iN equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a full 
e aci " p ` " ` la 
awarded of academic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
Applicati . 
l c e 
tadej ONS should be submitted on or before February 1, for the following 
Ic 


of St cv and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed to the Que 
Wholar i: Inancia] Aid. Awards are made during the month of April. A 
Ps all semester. 
arships are limited to students in the School of Engineer- 
ering e. The University offers many others w hich are open to 
formatio 8 students, A special bulletin containing a complete list and full in- 
Office ^ Concerning fellowships and scholarships may be obtained from the 


o a 0 om, 
ton D Student Financial Aid, The George Washington L niversity, Washing- 
Assoc; 20006. y 


Ociati | j Py 
(1959 . ton. of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers Scholarship 
able yA full-tui 


: tion scholarship, 
the de Student of 


Tee of Bac 
Frederic ache 


including laboratory fees and books. Avail- 
800d character, promise, and leadership working toward 
lor of Science (Electrical Engineering). 
Alma bert and Alma Hand Britten S holarships (1959)—Bequest of 
Engineer; ritten for scholarship 


no assıstance to students entering the School of 
SUch rof, 8 and Applie 


H essionaj d Science who would not otherwise be able to pursue 

in enry ardi, study. Available for undergraduate and graduate study. l 
m Mory ne 8 Carter Se holarship (1896). —} stablished by Maria M. Carter 

civil id ot her husband to 

lor of & Profession. 

cience (C 

ns Erwin s 


aid a deserving student who is preparing for the 
Available to students working toward the degree 
ivil Engineering). 
cholarship (1955) 
er husband. 


v arso 


Scho, Oria] to -Established by Helen B. Erwin as 
Louis 3 or 


a former Trustee of the University. A partial 
hong, ' Files dent in Engineering or Applied Science - : r 
: Bequest of Susie E. Giles in 
or scholarships to undergraduate and grad- 
eering and Applied Science requiring finan- 
ase ‘ashington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full- 
Undergraduate scholarships which will begin in the fall se- 
^ for four successive academic years, provided the holder 
LS financial red, as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues 
uon, amem Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to 
may, Panli is Tenewable 


and is, therefore, not available each year for award to an incoming 


tery 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND ASSISTANT SHIPS 


The following fellowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships 
able. Admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. t 
otherwise specified, a letter ol application should be submitted not later 
March 1 preceding the period for w hich the award is to be made. 
directed to the Dean of the School and addressed to The George 
University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 
University Teaching Fellow ships Assigned for the academic year. 
plicant is expected to be a prospective candidate for a Doctoral degree 
teaching fellow receives an annual stipend (on à nine-month basis) 
$2,400 plus tuition and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study 
search his fellowship duties permit him to carry. Tuition and l 
may not exceed those applying to half-time study. Stipends vary with t 
load of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a University teachin lic 
renders half-time service in classroom or laboratory assignments: ApP 


should be made to the Dean Masters de 


yr the , 
c of serv! 


j unit 
ment, 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—Open to candidates f 
grees. Each graduate teaching assistant renders 
and receives, depending upon his teaching or 
$2.400 on a nine-month basis plus tuition and laboratory 
of studies which the duties of his assistantship permit hin 
and laboratory fees may not exceed those applying to half-time 
cation should be made to the Dean. . sneestiPs: 
National Aeronautic and Space Administration Predoctoral de" (on 
Traineeships, including tuition and stipends of from $2,400 to 34; are 
twelve-month basis), depending on the stage of the doctoral study, : 
able in the fields of the physical sciences, engineering, mathematic 
economics, and business. Application should be made to the. 
of Arts and Sciences, The George Washington University, as 
20006, prior to March 15, for the following academic year. "m" 
National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships 
ships at $2,400 for twelve months or $1,800 for nine 
waived, are available in the mathematical, physical, medical, 
gineering sciences and in certain other fields regarded : 
methods. Application should be made to the ‘Graduate 
Sciences not later than November 1 for the following year. 


e 


— 


vi 


School 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to students in the L 


ance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. 
of Studen 


direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office studen 
Applicants for a National Defense Student Loan or à United ` ' 
must file a Parents’ Confidential Statement and an applicatio” «tials Is 
Aid. Deadline for submitting applications with supporting eri 

ruary 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (graduate students) x 
undergraduate or entering transfer students) preceding the ac? d 
award: October 31, for the spring semester; - 


mic 


and May l, 


"zT 
""»"ece*ertk 


are avail 


atory 
iborato “work 


Pd 
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Sion* 
. A : 
pplication for admission to the University is a prerequisite for con- 
n. 
Nation 
Stady 


Slderatio 


ate drum Student Loan Fund This fund is available to full-time 
dergraduate students with a "superior academic background 
in need of financial assistance. An undergraduate student may borrow 
Undergr S~ expenses a sum not exceeding $1,000 a year and, during his entire 
ate program, a sum not to exceed $5,000. A graduate or profes- 


er : ; 
X may borrow a maximum of $2,500 a year. The total loans made 


4 Stude , 
TT dent for all years, including any loans made to him as an under- 
e, m , 


d not exceed $10,000 
tickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966) A fund established by the 


Me; i 
— “asurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is avail- 
e ` 
d Stud, in the Measurement Science curricula 
u 
de sent Aid Fund.—This fund is available to full-time graduate and 


Bri idu 
S aauat 
E * students who have completed the freshman year and are in need 
al as > 
" EM sistance. 1 ndergraduates may borrow up to $1,000 a year, grad- 
s 
*4,00 may borrow up to $2,000 a year up to a combined total of 


* Appli ded > 
the date de PPlication must be made and approved through the University by 
Johr fadlines Stated — e 
l'ewster ZU i a 
s : Willis. Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering.—4A fund 
» ab > 
iblished uU Mrs William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, 


` rewste 
u er 
ate or Willis, Jr., is available to Mechanical I ngineering students (grad- 


Underg 

gra 

graduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 

Wo 

HOLARSHIPS 

h a 
addit 

shi lon to 

a for qu mala Pps and schol: wships, the l niversity provides work scholar- 

the I the Inive Students. Work scholarships consist of part-time employment 
* frac er ar : : 
freshman V sity, and are available only to students who have completed 

year 

TUpp 
“DENT p 

à NT EMPLOYMENT 

he 

; * Stude 

tim e Pl; 
oc. aceme + 

ate s OSitions avi sb Office maintains a registry of both full-time and part- 
E «vali » 

Mei ible in the Washington area for undergraduate and gradu- 


Alter 
€y; j S 
are * quali fied. 


x » interested students may apply at the Student Placement 
ee i 
t N.W., for interviews and referrals to positions for which 


ms. 


v Simmer ^ 
al a ; fts 8 Sons stia 
*À to or the queste = een s eligible for cons deration only if he is enrolled in this University 
ys lowing all "Ae mediately preceding spring semester or has applied for finan- 


"ette" e n 


STUDENT SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 


THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS develops policies and ram is 
complement the University's formal instruction program. This prog s, H 
plemented through the offices of the Dean of Men, Dean of Wom nic 
Services, Veterans Education, International Students, Psychological 
Student Activities. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


nce ha 
an O 


Complete information concerning the University’s reside 
at the Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the De 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. 
Universit 

rooms ! 


Information concerning off-campus housing near the 
tained at the Office of the Dean of Men. The reservation o 
houses must be made by students. ‘on 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservas res™ on 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, à Und ex min 
hall brochure, an application for residence hall space, @ medic medi l 
form, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. hysician an 
ination form must be completed by the applicant and his P n for res 
turned to the University Health Services Office. The applica"! ousi 
hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable on $ 
($200 for applicants admitted by early decision). Early de 
submit the deposit by January i5. The housing deposit 1$ S year: 
fall-semester room charge. Rooms are leased for the academ! 
ment must be made in advance of each semester. 


All unmarried freshman men and women and sophomo^ nic 
age of 21 who are enrolled for twelve or more hours of aca er 
the fall or spring semester or six or more hours during 

required to live in the University residence halls or at D here m 
or guardians. In exceptional cases permission to live elsew 

by the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 
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1967-68 Residence 


Hall Rates for Two Semesters 


Room and Room 
Or Men: Food Service only 
Adam, Hall 
double 
"1 room (upperclassmen) $1,050 $500 
n room (freshmen) 1,000 450 
Madison all (upperclassmen ) 1.050 500 
fitchel] all (graduate and professional students ).... 1,050 500 
sing] all (freshmen) 
Hong 9m ............ 1,150 600 
Wellin. Pom 1,050 500 
ND... 70 420 
Or Women 
‘awe i 
Jada i" (upperclass women) 1,150 600 
trong Ha Women's Hall 1235 685 
Sing] y {upperclass women ) 
double ZOM ...... 1,235 685 
Thurst © room 1.150 600 
9n Hall 1'150 "er 
D SERVICE 
Resig 
ents o 
are tegu; Thurston Hall and all resident freshman men under twenty-one 


participate i 


er res: n the food service plan. The plan is optional for 
Mitch *sidents. 


All meal cards admit to the dining rooms in Thurston and 
esidents of Adams, Calhoun, Madison, Welling, Crawford, 
3 are given preference for the use of the dining room on the 
the Student 1 nion. Residents of Thurston and Mitchell Halls 
Union dining room only by special permission, which is 
Schedules allow verv limited dining periods. Well-bal- 
d cafeteria style seven days a week (20 meals). Food 
$ not cover University holidays or vacation periods. 


Secon Ya. Hall 
Oor of 


Health Se 
atment, py 
Physicians ) 
C 


vices Staff assists students with their medical needs by advice 


proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 
or medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 
Health Clinic open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday 
> academic year and Summer Sessions, with physician 
There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate 
9r night and week-end emergencies, students may go to the 
spon Will be v i, University Hospital for treatment. The basic fee me 
Meds lity of t y the Health Services, and all other charges will be the 
: ivile s, dent. This arrangement is for emergency care only. 
Mir include (1) physical examination* of all applicants for 
Rs "Ucation who lack reports, approved by the Office of 
"minat Sica examination is made by the University if a student fails to appear 
8 the period set for this purpose 


cy room o 
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«e ig any 
ee visits ir 
residence jni 
in the U 
riod 


Health Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) thr 
one illness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or 
trict of Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing; 
versity Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve-month 
the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Services”. ^ 
tional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-rays urred 
Expenses inc rov 
refraction an ji- 


4 


cations, or any special services must be paid by the student. 
for examinations and treatment by specialists, such as eye 
sion of glasses; orthopedic examinations and application of cast OF om py the 
ance; laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be ped 


"aa cul 
curred while [i 
jisabilitY , 

sessio? 


student. 

These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability 1n 
rently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or ¢ 
curred between the last day of examinations for a semester OF summer 


>r cession. j 
and completion of registration for the next semester or summer sessi " f his 
N and nurse 


The i : td : hs -neave icians 
The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physic! "e charged: i 
ees v den 


own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the t 0 
Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to | : ond 
the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his 
or breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; 
tor of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity p evere 
hospitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has 3 as 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; yi 
intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass à thoroug” 
tion at the beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization 1$ not” 
those students availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage 
illness. 
The University is not responsible for injuries received ir 
tramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments © 
cation, Health, and Recreation 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


es Staff 
for all 
at hom 


In addition to the above services, the Health Servic 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, 
This policy covers the participant for 12 months, w hether 
versity, or elsewhere i 

Current yearly cost is $26.40 payable at the fall regi 
can be made to pay in two installments of $13.20 at the 


stration. 
fall an 


trations 

This policy contract is between the individual stude 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency roon ;alth § 
medical work. Details of the policy are available at the Hes 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


tera 
ET. 
of Men act às advisers h he V 


The personnel of the Office of the Dean 
war orphans and in a liaison capacity between the 


University 4” 


* See rule (5) for exception 
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fi 1 Tt is Offic snc ) Ing educational bene- 
ts sul ed conce 4 
i fi c h Id € COI 
Th i PI cati s S Vete ans Administration fc certification 
- I lade o the 


I 8 35 i D.C. 
^5 vC l : W a l ington, 

A tration 1 at 20 M treet, N.W., 

) ans / dn Inistrat é » s 

04 á € 


er 38, U. S. Code) 
er 35, Title 38, U. S. 
Chapter 
IS" TANCE ACT ( 
HANS’ EDUC ATIONAL ASSIS drew x 
aggravate 
- surred or agg 
"ase or injury inci 
A Child 'd of a disease or 
Of a person who died « 
While 


as à 
son who ha 
:hild of a persc 

* On active duty in the Armed Forces, or a chik 


“hi of a person 
2 " e. Or a child « ^j 
anent total lisability resulting from such — img ners P assist- 
9 died as a r ee X such a disability may be eligil 3 Apri desee e o 
c D c ( ít ‘ > me M 
nce under this act, if certain age qureqnenm «m que must make application 
'o as not : } : i tk of majority, his guardian 
> AOU reachec the age é 3 
a him to the Veterans Administration 
s :) 
“tle 38. U. S. Code 
CATION At REHABILITATION (€ hapter 31, Title hearst 
i jer these la 
Disa : pa shabilitation und 
Sab] l veterans desiring vocational reha 
Ply to the Vete 


ini jectives at 
^ir training objec 
i tration for approval of their tra 
rans Administra 
e . 
gy “ays prior to registration 


Ti 38, U. S. Code) 
| ‘hapter 34, Title 38, U. 
"BIERANS; READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT (€ hapter 34, 


a person 
955, or a persc 
or January 31, 1955, ; of 
active duty after January as 36 months o 
as served on active di : ^h as 3 
" e - duty may be eligible for as nt submitted to the 
active i £ i 
al assi t à ler this act. Applications should be 
assistance under ‘ 
eteran, : a 
Cran ministration prior to registration 


Sy, 
c OLOGICAL CLINIC Street 
1 irst Street, 
. . >, 718 Twenty-first 
NS George Washington University Psychological Clinic, i lents enrolled in the 
[- f TU 
UM flers Services which ire available primarily to 
Diversity y 
u 


ity ond secondarily 
m ity ndarih 


i ? com- 
i adults in the co 
to high school students and to adt 
"i e ja > 
'eseare . l atter 


i aining and 
"C ce with training 
are selected by the Clinic in accordance 
Interestc Of the Clinic Staff is oves? av bd edu- 
Cati, " SéTVices are designed to assist individuals in t d fisoltidi ani poU dide 
metal Personal ind ‘social lives; diagnose academic di sind aM: 
| 5s à l 7 mra 
d Measures Such as study habits instruction and gr cecibidi hot ban, 
dled k vd Individuals to qualified agencies for mri 
i li > anabic. ; T * 
Y the ( linic, Individual psychotherapy is avai ling: diagnostic measures 
Pres ib mic also Provides special assessments — pd adios Bae 
th ; 4 i Applied Science, a 
for the " y the School of Engineering and Ap[ 
lecte , niversity and for 


e se- 
i s, and some s 
t lected educational institution 

other selec 

F *€ssments for busin 
Ces 


à ess and industry qure spese wr 
Unive bot Students who are currently registered idi i in the University but 
n : is $ - re :nroiiec 
Not ly, e fee is $10; for students currently e 
for egre 


Jniversity, $40; 
i ersity, $ 
: i $40; for graduates of the University 
m : Candidates. the fee is $40; for gr: 
u » Al: 
the Seryj nity c 


a on 

, ing are dependent up 

lients $65 Fees for specialized Unam a Clinic 
S involved, All fees are payable at the Office o 
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THE READING CENTER 

The Reading Center, 2018 Eye Street, N.W., offers individual diagnostic : 
corrective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adu 
addition special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high $ 
and adult level. s d dom 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests: vision, hearing, : rete? 
inance tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are d indi- 
and a written report is presented in conference with the parents OF ov 
vidual. 

The special reading classes for high school students and adults are E 
throughout the year at stated intervals. Special classes for study skills an pula 
ing are also available. Emphasis is placed on improvement of je 
speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachis sed of 
rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for increasing $ 
comprehension. 

Reading Clinic.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $50; 
struction, $7 a lesson; for semi-individual instructon, $5 a lesson; 
tion in small groups with common reading difficulties, $4.50 a lesson. school, 

Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on the - s, and 
college, and graduate levels. Students are grouped according to if compre 
emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling, and speed "erst I 
hension. The fee for full-time students currently registered in the 
$60 for twenty lessons; for other clients. $90 for twenty lessons. 


.. vidual if 
or individ + 
A for instruc 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC el, 
first Stre 
x ch 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Td with s" 

N.W., offers diagnostic and corrective work for children and pun ral als» 

communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate, & l 

aphasia, foreign accent, voice, articulatory, and hearing problems. individual y 
Fees.—There is no charge for the initial diagnosis. The fee d are pay? 

struction is $10 an hour; for group instruction, $5 an hour. Fea 

at the Office of the Cashier. 

STUDENT UNION Lh 2127 

: n , € 
The Student Union, 2125 G Street, N.W., and the Student Union ^ ake 
G Street, N.W., are centers of student life on the University ge , un 


teria on the first floor of the Union building serves breakfast, s all fot 77" the 
as well as snacks. The second floor is reserved as à dining elicatesse jeti 
students, and the third floor features a modern vendeteria pet all n ath 
University Ticket Office, on the first floor, handles the tickets e Stud 
University events and outside events offering student rates. | informat on and 
Annex houses the Student Activities Office, which M9 n? yb 
Cerning student organizations and campus events. The and student P 
offices for the Student Council, other campus organizations, 
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Cations 

OS are alc 3 Pram : fex = , 

sible for 4p also in the Annex. The facilities of the Student Union make it pos- 
© nonresident student to participate more fully in campus life. 


NIVERSr ry 
ERSrry BOOK STORE 


e Univ. . 
e .3 sire : 
Union ity Book Store is in a separate building at the quad entrance to the 
items in a € Book Store carries a wide selection of school supplies and sundry 
“dition to text books for all courses 


Twenty-second Street, N.W., is the student 
Providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
d ise provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the ex- 
eas and good fellowship 
INTE 

NATION AL HOUSE 
Intern. P 


: 2129 G Street, N.W., is the campus center for students 
It serves also as the headquarters of the International 
seeks to promote international friendship and under- 
o bI. to its membership students from all countries, including 
i © Advi E United States. 
Sayan. to Internas: : -—— : 
"Váilable for nternational Students has his Office in International House and 
Consultation each day throughout the school week. 
ENT 
PLACEMENT OFFICE 
* St 
dega dent pi... : 
Seek; lacement Office, 


Np e 2114 G Street, N.W., provides assistance to 
i nt a © Students and 
M many emp] 


plo alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or 

€ » 7 < » Ka K 

Ons fields , "ent. The Office maintains a registry of positions available 
sid tati S, Oth loc È » 


Ment p cton, cally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for 
Which “CTUitme * Office administers the On-Campus Industrial and Govern- 
Sch Private nterview Program for seniors and graduate students, in 


COMpa nine à e . 
lish | Systeme panies, government agencies, service organizations, public 


versities participate, Prospective teachers may estab- 
al lals files in the Student Placement Office. This service 
mni seeking college and university faculty and administra- 


Wishing ano Office also provides individual counseling for students and 
Career guidance. 


ACTIVy 
The Civ 


tesna, Ces o : 
M m Dean of Students, Dean of Men, and the Dean of Women are 
Cun, ife, an Nonacademic phases of student life, such as student activities, 
i The deans are available at all times for individual 
di Persona) adjustment to university life. All student activ- 
'S Office ita the Student Activities Office in the Student Union 
ates under the direction of the Dean of Students. 


rep 2 2A xw - 
""*"-"ewrert 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council.—The University believes in encouraging the devel p al 
of a sense of civic responsibility in its students by delegating to them such 
thority in student activities as is consistent with established policy an 
tions. To this end, the organization of the University includes the 
Council, which, under the guidance of the Dean of Students, is respons! annua 
the conduct of all student activities. The Student Council is electe 
by the student body. 

Committee on Student Life.—The major function of the Committee Pr 
dent Life is to review, with authority to reverse, any act of the Studen 
or of any other group engaged in extracurricular activities. 

A secondary function is advisory. The Committee may offer rec 
tions to the Student Council on which the Council must act at its ne 
meeting. It may also make recommendations to the President of t 


on 


sity at his request or on its own initiative. lieves 

Despite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it be a a 
interest of student life at the University has been overlooked. The t least 
appointed annually by the President, is composed of 13 members; k 
whom are students and at least 6 faculty members. 


SLIG ' FOR STUDE)? ACTIV 2S 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES ariete 


ona 
teinn vet 
Any student registered in the University is eligible to participa scholas stic 2" 
student activities of the University; however, a student having ctivities- 
age of less than 2.00 is not eligible to participate in student à ipa 


yern par 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference gove P 
intercollegiate athletics. 


THE ENGINEERS’ COUNCII 


ool of 
. on = : d the Sch 
The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for ntatives 


re ni 
h student org 


and the House 


neering and Applied Science, composed of elected repre 

level class and from the graduate student body, from eac 

in the School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, à 

of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the € 'ouncil is 

between the student body of the School and the Faculty, 

Student Government of the University in all matters — 

terests and welfare of the student body, the School, wd d pai 

Council is maintained financially by the Engineers’ Counci ê, Mec 

student in the School, and sponsors the engineers' wá Chri 

the Engineers’ Mixers; Engineers’ Ball; and the Annua o1 

mony in the University Yard. Council meetings are Open : 

School. ., whic 
The Council acts as the directing body for Sit maen 

six times a year and is free to all students in the School. $a 

campus and alumni news, a calendar of events, ne itr 

tions, and articles on engineering by students and facu iem 

zine is published by a student Board of Editors and à vC 
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STUDEN 


: epa- 
ined in a sep 
tlined - 
's are ou s int. Ac 
activities a x tuden 
f all student ee Governing S 
a Ob » 10 
and "og ovine yn and Regulat 
‘ IC € 
: "alla. "Informa 
ulletin called 


- al Col- 
Jational ‘ 
he Na re 
ince and t contests i 
thern Conference rcollegiate cor 
> ws: te £ 
member of the Sot participate in in for both 
a "ams pi eet ae 
Its tea nd cre al spor 
= ation, >, Soccer, à ramura 
: intr 
all, baseball tennis, golf, = M6. program. of 
Y : " d ~ mj C c 
ni intains a cc 
Diversity maint 
Men . 


ome : ncil. 
'al Cou 
tramurz 
the Ir 
1 is conducted t y 
? 'n's orograrm 
i\e men I f 2) h itr )un 

Ty ns Athletic 
Vith " 


© Athletic A 


erate 
3 -oopera 
: Board c On- 
Athletic n cc 
] Intersorority = Recreation meh in 
anc gré 
ciation anc 'alth, ts prog m 
" Astociat | Education, He fremuaral spor a and bad 
the Department 2s — ind. informal MUR. golf, bowling, 
^ be E : È a i mi g, £ 
ducting the women’s intramur Eins dés eile 
i : "anoeing. 
tennig, hoc ey, basketball. ca 
Minto 


Ca lay Par radi road- 
C Li adio t € 
Pate nsics ic and ra I 
€ e music, 1 L IL l 
dr ima, fore 1 1 ae ‘ti m T s 1 
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f religio" 


Religion in Life Program. Special emphasis is given to the place d pi 
E 


in contemporary society in this program of events during the fall an 
semesters. T 
Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday seaso ig 


appropriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree (give 

decorated by the Students of the School of Engineering and Applied S 

the singing of Christmas music, service projects, and the observance © 

cial Christmas service at the University Chapel. » pall, ? 
Engineers’ Ball.—The Engineers’ Council sponsors the Engineers 

social event for students and alumni. nt 


age ^ ^ : , in StUC", 
May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors m helf 
activities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and pres 
new members. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HONOR SOCIETIES 
. 2 ie tO 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which " ot 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstandit gt 
uate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and un ociat? 
uates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected 
membership. urag? an 
Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to end 0 
reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which 1$ 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.39. 
Delphi. —An intersorority honorary society. ; 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society: 
Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity honorary society. ssing lea 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stress m 
ership, scholarship, and service. ie adersbiP 5 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing le " 
extracurricular activities. d iunior e 
Order of Scarlet.—4A service honorary society for sophomore an J w 
Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage 


high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to t 4 

man men who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. puros 
Sigma Tau.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the 

which is to recognize scholarship and professional attainment. of 


Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women. the purpos? 
Tau Beta Pi—A national engineering honorary fraternity, f 
which is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary © 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). py) ing) 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chap e gin 
Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national profession? pave 
fraternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students 


2 9€ 
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Pleteg 
> Succe s -—— : 
Plied s . "eSsfully at least the first year in the school of Engineering and Ap- 
Science, : " 
HE 
R ORGANIZATIONS 
lph; 
* Thet; J " 
Colonia età Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Cheerleaders, Chess Club, 


den e Boosters, 
Men Society, Inter 
Studen, o dence 
. en ; 

Ounc 
licam Club Neil, 


Ice Hockey Club, Interfraternity ( 


‘ouncil, International Stu- 
"SOTOTF ity 


Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic Association, Old 
Hall Councils, Senior Panhellenic Association, Station WRGW. 


Unis ersity Pep Band, Young Democrats Club, Young Repub- 


Socr 
"IA 
FRATERNI TIE S 


ha Ene; 

à Psil : a T 
Kap ag” Pi, Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Phi Sigma 
. "Pha Epsilon, Sigma Alpha Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
àu Epsilon Phi, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


Pj ; i , 
Phi e. Delta Ze, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Chi Omega, Delta Gamma, Delta Phi Ep- 
‘i Sigma p; PPa Alpha Theta, Kappa Delta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
a, Pi Beta Phi. Sigma Delta Tau, Sigma Kappa, Zeta Tau Alpha. 


erry y 
ree 
ciy ( ee (the annual), The 


en University Hatchet (weekly newspaper), 
BiIneers publication), 


t The Potomac (literary magazine). 


Sity 

nd en COgnizes the contribution th 

of thei ow tees them to particip 

isi Roun, à wn choice, Catholic, 
ly, . d form a link betwee 

advisers of the religious « 


at religion makes to the life of its 
ate in the various religious organiza- 

Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
n the University and the religious com- 


N organizations are available for counseling. 
ly 
"hs HAP 
. EI 
elip; 
Rio 
Cm Us Serv; 
hus, Mes in vn: 
ty as ine traditions are provided regularly for the University 
ced. : 
Lg 
lo 
Ban: NIZA 
NT N TIONS 
ea E ! Union iamo . | 
t ac Ster ' P nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Organi- 


no 
SOc; . 
‘ciation Tthodox ¢ lub, Episcop 


^ . al Student Association, Lutheran Stu- 
màn Club, Unit 


arian Universalist Club, United Christian 
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re 
` i EN ised of "P 
Fellowship, Wesley Foundation, and a Religious Council comprised 9 


sentatives of all religious organizations. 


PRIZES 
ro 
Norman B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends be id 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the Schoo as hà 
gineering and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow stude. rin 
ing made significant contributions to the students in the School of Eng 
and Applied Science and to the School and University. hin in the 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing —A one-year membership ade 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division , Male 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests p » tests: 
rials Laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete çer" 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scho , 
tificate awarded annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering ndin: 
plied Science to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastie Ti 
The student's name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins 
to the 


ains 


p 


gineering. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—A medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter 
man in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who maint 
est scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. 


Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annuany ' 
A pplie 
d of hi 


pet? 
lly by Gam x with 
d Scie nce: 


Chapter to the senior in the School of Engineering and / ç attend? 


the most outstanding record in activities for the entire perio 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


COUR x 
. SES OF we 
Are [is 3 OF INSTRUC TION in the 


Sled o : 
Planned On the following pages 
Credit x Or Undergr 3 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are 
Dean. nen ino state credit, certain courses may be taken for graduate 
^ n; hose un ments are approved in advance by the instructor and the 
Wlan ins ered 201 and above are planned for graduate credit and may 

of © Dumbe, 7 n by qualified undergraduate students. 
Year Ourse jg indicate ster hours credit given for the satisfactory completion 
Course giving ih x In parentheses after the name of the course. : Thus, a 
sists op Course giving d hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 
Og, (ne completion ree hours credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 
; of one fifty-minut 


descri, S Offered - for one semester. ES 

i Other colleges, schools, and divisions of the University, are 

alogues Of those schools. Students are referred to those 

“ew 9n courses in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, the 
?Ciences, and other subjects of interest. 


e period of class work or of one lab- 


~~ Science 
UN "ror cd 
ERG r 2 E - 
RADUAT 
E 
7 Fij 
bup In Space (3) 
oduct 
io 
of t ese iin the methods of science and the continuity of development 
9f m thod i rods from prehistoric times to the present. Basic differences 
lion mech, the sciences and in the humanities are explored. Explana- 
earth. Ou rim: Of space flight. rocketry, and flight on interplanetary or 
" Physics Missions, Prerequisite: high school algebra, geometry, and 
"lop 
lelds . 
E 5 and Waves I-H (3-3) 

eral co ? 

"tre nce le à; , 
piation ne of fields through development of I aplace and Maxwell’s 
‘asic ave nee ysis of particle motion in fields, using vector calculus 
Site: M, Mechanics of various types of time-varying fields. Prerequi- 

"athem < pes « ime-varying fielo eq 


atics > 
atics 24 or 28, and Physics 30 


59 


60 


59-60 Introductory Analytical Mechanics I-II (4—4) 


62 Soil Mechanics (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


29—30 Linear Networks I-II (3—3) 


Analysis of components of linear systems: electrical, mechanical, [prit ^ 
thermal. Steady-state and transient analysis of linear systems p: jem 
of electrical and mechanical components. Solutions of network " ror 
using differential equations, Fourier series, Laplace transforms: 
ties and characteristics of linear networks, including vibrations, er eid 
freedom, resonance, energy, and power; instruments for their | 
ment. Network topology. Prerequisite: Applied Science 113-1 


31 Linear Systems (3) o stud) 


"Tenics in th 
Analysis of linear systems using operational methods. Topics sion S, np 
analysis, and design of linear systems, including reactance func bles. Jat 
networks, spectra analysis, matrices, filters, and complex variab rint 


ngi 
duction to active networks. Prerequisite: Applied Science 39, En 
18. 
32 Active Networks (3) A w graph 
i 7 : o y 
Analysis of active networks, using topology, matrices, signal ^ stabilit) 
and transfer functions. Properties of active networks, inc matri 
passivity, activity, reciprocity, and feedback. Topics in pem prec 
linear vector space, state-space, and interconnection of netwo 
uisite: Applied Science 31, Engineering 19. 
50 Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) rion mod" 
males | qs 
Basic concepts in information theory, transmission of inform in an 
lation systems, periodic sampling and pulse modulation, rm ing 
sion systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Eng! 
x i í 
55 Control Systems (3) à; tot 


stability criteria, steady-state and transient analyses. 
Science 31, Engineering 19. 


gy, ê nd nce 
d strain É * conc" 


Mechanics of particles and rigid bodies; virtual work, ener 
tum principles. Deformable body mechanics; stress an 
bending, twisting, and buckling of slender beams. 
rent registration: Applied Science 113 


foundation vi 
Analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing capacity, "ineering ro 
slope stability, plus design problems involving the eng 


of soils. Prerequisite: Applied Science 70, 122. 


63 Fluid Mechanics (3) on, nif 
Basic laws of incompressible fluid flow and their 2 applicat 60. 
to boundary layer theory. Prerequisite: Applied Scienc pif 
64 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) n to nore gi 
Basic laws of compressible fluid flow, with applicate _ Pr 
flow, and fluid machinery. Introduction to thin air oil 
site: Applied Science 63, 85. "P 
65 Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) y systems em 


linea 
Vibration of single- and multiple-degree of are -a ^ 
sient and steady-state analysis, vibration of v plied Scien 
and solution by numerical methods. Prerequisite: AP 


* x 
* 5 
» yy 
es eee ee 

=e 
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66 Advanced Dynamics (3) 
48rangian 


t " E € S anics; central force mo- 
1 I l hz - e f sa 
inc Iami tonian formula ions of rec C 
1itc é T tio f IT 
N rig d b 


ody n SC ons 
ly namics, and small ¢ scillatic 
C é ’ 


Introduction to gyrody- 
s mn KS 
i ^ ence 65 
namics, Prerequisite Applied Scienc 
" zy, ground 
s ET ^ | k, climatology, wth s i 
rock, é hae E 
Form; ion ; roperties of soils anc auem Bate whi 
Water Ee and vos seismology Prerequisite: , pp 
“er and river . 
" 5 I (3 -3) ! a: 
71-5) Mechanics of Deformable Solids I-I irm vie ue ne eo 
4 ty, plastic y, & 
Introd , * theories of elastici 
uction to the thec 
applic 


‘ence 60 
T. lied Science 
t i lid mechanics Prerequisite: App 
ations in solic i 
: ic laws 
? Ther, Odynamics (3) i 1 statistical viewpoints ing te 
: i - -al and statistica epos 
Fundam. 'e from classical ar wea as wk theory 
and ental a aA simple systems goa Glied Scien 
^ eir g ration tc ) m 
Probability thee oot Partition functions. Prereq 
59. , 
87 Heat Transfer The 


"yo F conduction, convection, and 
Introduction to theoretical Concepts. of «$^ splied Science 9, 114 
radiation: With applications Prerequisite: App 
GO hide 
7 Materials Science (3, ations. thermal characte 
Ystallogr Phic structure imperfections, disloca ture, basic solid types, 
Ste aphic struc , ttp > structure. b; nl 
: D : , "Ctronic s P requisite 
ISticg, diffusio ase diagrams. Elec y znetism, Pre 
trans Ort Stee "ders atre dielectrics, mag 
Ic, PPlied Scie 60, 85, 114 
Os, 
6 “asureme 


nt Science I-I] (3-3) 
Undamen 


concepts S S standards, error accuracy, 
ec Slo > ards, Or, ¿ , 
pi tal co pts in mea urement science; sta > a ms : 
Te ~ | : rab "Sign Of exper ents Pre 
r cisi Measurement, and comparability De f 
Wisite . j 


l3 Senior status 
A] s : Z ES 
[es t cp linear algebra, Fourier 
2 Ordinary and partial differential equations, 
Ties : 


Bineerin p s Ss tion of 
en ce trans bles in the olu | 
aplac tra formation ind complex varia Y d lied Sci- 
Ce tering prs r Dis - s 24 or 28 Apr e c 

! ri g probl :ms, Prerequisite Mathe matic 

en ` e 

M 11: IS Prerequisite to 114 

Is E H 


“ering Analysis IT (3) 
Soli; n 


: ; probability 
é nctions; p 
? sets and fu mares: 
oe of engineering problems using > b MM 
- distri ations xd functions; statistical eese md 
ludin YPothesis testing, correlation, and regression. 
| Matic ** Or 28 ; 
2 28. 
0 lecty 


magnetic Waves (3) 
Brief , 


zal: d vector 
i "orem, scalar an 
review of Maxwell's equations, Poynting's beg T ane cs gta 
MA ‘aves in unbounded and bounded media, waveg 
ity ‘ 
ly resonators 
from . s 


diation 
> S | Chart, ra 
transmission line theory and the Smith 

€ S 

infi TUM 

ray. _Mitesima] 


cory of 
i n to the theo J 

i - p - introductio 

and half-wave di oles, 

À Je Onnection 

lie, : 

Ppli d 

< 

l 


W B rerequisite : 
t field theory and circuit theory. 
between fie ) P 
) £ "lence 11. 
2 8 : ; | 
1l Cturai Theory I-II ( 3-3) Me us 
d te ate and indeterminate structures 
ang Mog de *rminate a b 


science 60 
approaches. Prerequisite: Applied Scienc 


"eS. z= 
a * x 
"Preece 
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130 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Fundamentals of electromechanical 
ciency and losses, development of the equations of 
machine from both the circuit theory and field theory aP 

and various a-c mac 


Prerequisite: Appli¢ 


n, concepts i 
an ideal ge pe 7 
proac^ men 
d Scie " 


energy conversic 


eralized machine as a d-c machine 


machines, and electrical power systems 


198 Undergraduate Projects (1 to 3) 


Design or research projects, as arranged 


GRADUATE 


a 

j and $ 
Dynamic behavior io y 
f Nyquist riter cost 
"independent fc 
meth 


201 Automatic Control Systems I (3) 


Linear systems. Single and multiple loops. 
bility analysis by Routh-Hurwitz test, root-loci, 
Bode diagrams; performance criteria and response, ! 
compensation techniques. Synthesis and approximation 
and time domains. 


y in 


quency 


pi 


202 Automatic Control Systems II (3) is 
Stability 


critt ais 


Nonlinear systems with time-variable parameters. : 
punov theory, Mathieu equation. Topological methods, 
limit cycles, switching systems, optimum smoothing, an 
Synthesis of nonlinear systems. 


hase. po ll 
prediction , 


ods. 


203 Automatic Control Systems ITI (3) pee L of! 
random sig j 


Sampled-data systems. Analysis methods; stability, - 
form, statistical analysis. Pulsed systems and network 
optimizing systems. Digital computer control systems. 
design of sampled-data control systems 


ort! 
" diffe 
rtial 6, Af 
. and parr with 
es ncurrentl! ‘ 


211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
ariabl 


Methods and theory of functions of complex v : 
> 4 c 

tial equations and their application. May be taken 

plied Science 212. Prerequisite: graduate status. 


319 » dl " ^a rm II (3) s in 
212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science di i^ 
\lculus of varia , with 


oncurren 3 


Methods and theory of tensor analysis, €: 
equations and their application. May be taken € 
Science 211. Prerequisite: graduate status. j 

L 


217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 


Fundamental principles, generalized coordi 
Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, 
Prerequisite or concurren 


, ii 
nates, variation 
Hamilton 5 e a 
t registratio 


of small oscillations 
ence 211. 


219 Mechanics of Continua (3) 
Mechanics of elastic, plastic, and viscous solid guis e: 
to theory and formulation of basic equations. 


220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 


5 inea 
Topological and analytical methods in nonline 
Prerequisite: / 


onance, relaxation oscillations 
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2217 
heory of Elasticity I (3) 
Gene ? 
General theory of elasticity for finite deformation, elastic potential and 
energy 


small Principles, stress Strain relations for isotropic media, theory of 
la » i 

t deformations superimposed on finite deformations, infinite small 
leory of el; 


isticity, applications. Prerequisite Applied Science 212 
95 ^. 
422 The 


Ory of Elasticity II (3) 

Th ~ d j 
*Ories of plane 

or orthotropic 

DaSIC cr 

asie Crystal cla 

cience 22] 


strain and generalized plane stress, stress-strain relations 
and transversely isotropic media, strain energy function for 
sses, elastic waves, thermoelasticity Prerequisite: Applied 


2916 

ah lestial Mechanics (3) 
Genera} 
function, 
Ory, Prece 


*quations of 


motion, Lagrange’s planetary equations, disturbing 
Delaunay 


and Poincaré variables, secular inequalities, lunar the- 
sion and nutation Prerequisite: Applied Science 217 


A 
30 Rheology (3) 


Rheo| 
Opic 
equation. behavior Of fluids, plastic and viscoelastic solids; invariant 
ator 
219. Or ne State; applications Prerequisite: Applied Science 212 and 
" 
V Ydrody namics (3) 
leth 7 
Ods " 
Wisciq s solution of hydrodynamic problems involving incompressible 
Mation - flow General equations of inviscid fluid flow; fluid defor- 
3 rerequisite Applied Science 211, 212, 219 
Ln 
““Omprescihi, ga. ; 
‘0 Pressible Fluid-flow Theory (3) 
Dservati s 
all 
Cory "A: laws, flow discontinuities, exact solutions, and linearized 
Similar sol plications of the hodograph method, unsteady flows, and self- 
Applied Utions Introduction to inviscid hypersonic flow. Prerequisite 
; eq Science 211. 219 
238 h r 
eo ^ 
i ry of Dislocations | 3) 
Ysica] T 
“i € Sig ` ^" 
ture tensor: p cance and applications of dislocation, torsion, and curva- 
s; 
Ute isloc e Slocations and plastic flow in crystals; continuously distrib- 
a 
239 Th sons Prerequisite Applied Science 212 
C ory of Solids 1 (3) 
Tysta]l 
: ine g 
teristic Or jerücture, elastic properties, lattice vibrations, thermal charac- 
i der- : 
Status *r-disorder transformations in alloys. Prerequisite: graduate 
) 
“40 Th 
e 1 
E] y 9f Solids 1 (3) 
len On theor 
Setric p temi Of solids, cohesive energy, band theory, magnetic and die- 
ie - < 
MWM es, applications Prerequisite: Applied Science 239 
à 
gneto drod 
tudy A b ynamics (3) 
) the i 
nw Inter: ` 
deers okes , fraction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 
me amic a and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magnetohy- 
rbule Ce ,PProximations. boundary-layer theory, statistical theory of 
rt A 8eneralized Von 


Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzmann trans- 


*quat 
e suon, 
nce 120 MHD generators and devices Prerequisite: Applied Sci- 


equivalent 
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w 


254 Selected Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) het 
plemss Uy 
value prO?" requ 


Nonlinear deformations of structures, boundary 
stresses, impact problems, and limit analysis of structures. 


Engineering 250 


259 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) d theif apf 
a , „dia an 
Development of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media $ 
cations. Prerequisite: Applied Science 212 and 219, OF ^^ 


260 Theory of Plates and Shells (3) thods a 
Theories of finite deformations of plates, complex variable me t AM 

ner’s theory of bending of electropic plates, general bending req? 

shells, theory of shallow shells, boundary value problems. 

Applied Science 221. 


Y 


261 Theory of Plasticity (3) : A 
wt y ! Mee invariant sit 
Introduction to mathematical theory of plasticity; tens characte "T2 
of conditions of compatibility, constitutive equations, ‘cite: li 
faces for perfectly plastic solids; applications. Prerequi 
ence 212 and 219, or 221. 
525» Tem Mahility (3 A 
262 Theory of Structural Stability (3) ^. andi fe in 
r « ó d astic 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic, pla umerical me 
columns, beams, plates, and shells; variational and n 
Prerequisite: graduate status , 
| 263 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) idi olution 
E acilitat ics; oft". 


General study of the theory of potentials as use odynam ge. 
problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, t erm : , 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical meth mation 20 Ü 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transfora scienc? 


d t y l 
dimensional Fourier transforms.  Prerequisite: ApP 

equivalent, and 211. ^ 

ino" y 

264 Electrodynamics (3) rmations Minh ag 

Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz Transfor in our di j^ 

Four Dimensional Formulation; Maxwell's ea miltonial ete 

^ < ae > "rangi and an ang ? M 
tensor notation; relativistic Lagrangian à moving aet M 


electromagnetic stress tensor; radiation by charges including jsite* 
velocities; Schroedinger and Dirac wave equations: ics rercd" 
netic fields. Introduction to quantum electrodynamie 
plied Science 120 or equivalent, and 211. 


266 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 


Hertz Potential; Hankel Transforms; dipole and 8 ch 
ducting earth; v in dispersive ae Prop media ds ap. 
agation in electrically and magnetically à wes me! ul 
i eal « Variational 120 or ea 


d Science 


tric crystals, ferrites, and the ionosphere. V 
obstacles in waveguides. Prerequisite: Applie 
and 211. 


s, corre 
Matrix algebra and topology, network theorems, ^ (orm 
fu 


frequency domains, network functions, Hi 
functions, quadratic forms, realizability of ne 
graphs, spectrum analysis, filter theory. 


267-68 Advanced Network Analysis I-II (3-3) lation fi j 


"1 

9*5 nee 
ee y 94. E 
kz 
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269 : 
70 Linear Network Synthesis I-II (3-3) l 
iti i > f dr z-poin 
Positive real functions, realizability conditions, synthesis of driving — 
functions. Synthesis of transfer functions, active network synthesis, app 
im 


ation Problem 
27 : 7 ` 
l Active Network 1 heory (3) 


i 'se ^c cit y, sta- 
Analysis of three-terminal networks, matrix representation, recipro e — 
ili ie > € Ce 
“Mity, passivity activity, feedback, oscillators. Unified theory for a 

three-te 


"ircuits 
rminal Networks, including vacuum tube and transistor circ 


213-54 c 
Vn 9mmunication Theory I-II (3-3) 
Time-domain analysis, waveform analysis, ideal filters, signal distortion, 
sampling theorems, analytic signals, signal comparison. Random variables 
med Probability distributions, random processes, ensemble average correla- 
m And power Spectra, ergodicity, linear systems with stochastic inputs, 
filtering and prediction of stationary time series, modulation with random 
Processes, nonlinear devices. Statistical detection of signals Prerequisite: 
2 PPlied Science 211, 
75. 
76 Physical Electronics I-II (3-3) 
pasica] principles underlying the operation of various paje dorica 
leng quantum mechanics and solid-state physics; study of = sors, Lo 
ind CB Semiconductors. conductors and magnetic materials; devices n 
tive alude vacuum tubes, gas tubes, transistors, tunnel diodes, photosensi 
277 “vices, Parametric and maser action 
nformation Theory I-II (3-3) 
D" and theorems of probability, statistical measure of random ncm 
comm: OF, the uncertainty function and information, m age we 
nication Channels, channel capacity. The fundamental theorems, 
ign Tecting codes, Parity-check coding, information sources. introduc- 
np Markoy Chains, channels with memory, continuous channels 
280¢ 
Classica Thermody namics (3) 
Las rium states, state variables, equations of state, Po -— ee 
kinetic thes dynamic systems, thermodynamic potentials, yn - ges, 
ide transport Phenomena Prerequisite: graduate statu 
282 eal 
trea Dynamics (3) 
trans ion to real gas effects; dissociation, ionization, and radiative heat 
285 . “Terequisite: Applied Science 232 
tions in pase Pets Of kinetics of homogeneous and v mpeg 
295 St “eous and liquid Systems. Prerequisite: Applied Science 280. 
atisti 
^em Thermody namics (3) 
functions o functions Boltzmann, Bose, and Fermi statistics: Partition 
Thern Relations between Statistical. mechanics and thermodynamics 
Plieg CyNamics Of an ideal gas and a perfect crystal Prerequisite: Ap- 
lence 280 ' 
29g 


» as arranged 


Engineering 


> PLE RN RN. 
Te ereer 


UNDERGRADUATE 


10 Hydraulic Engineering (3) 


11—12 


18 Engineering Electronics I (3) 


19 Engineering Electronics I (3) aire o 
Analysis and design of class A, B, and C amplifiers; feedbac r and P 
pled, and stagger-tuned amplifiers; analysis and design of | coni y 
modulators and demodulators; analysis and design of diode ree and # 


20 Engineering Electronics III (3) «ing “4 


a 


mu 
Hydraulic system design; including pipe networks, river and chan y" 
drainage and irrigation, water supply, and sewerage Prerequisite: 
Science 70 


Structural Design I-II (3—3) j t% 
: of met? f 
Concepts of structural design, elastic and plastic design di and " 
tures, elastic design and ultimate strength design of reinfore iste: 
x 3 : prerequ! 


stressed concrete structures, individual design problems. 
plied Science 122, Engineering 113. 


Introduction to physical electronics; diode characteristics and - » f 
the design of diode circuits; analysis and design of tr: ansistor # parte 
tube linear amplifiers; analysis of transistor and vé icuum tU esi wi 
istics and measurements of electronic device char: acteristics; tied ce 
ear voltage, current, and power amplifiers Prerequisite: / 


59, 113. 


rectifier power supplies; introduction to the use of gas tu 
state rectifiers and switches. Prerequisite: Engineering 18- 


Analysis and design of clipping, clamping, and gating circuit ref 
state and tube components; design of multivibrator, trigger, ? 
oscillator circuits; analysis and design of negative resist: ance e rs 0 gr 
oscillators; design of linear voltage and current sweep oscilla" ite: 
and design of wave shaping and pulse forming circuits. 
gineering 19. 


rered 


Applications of Computers (3) 
Solution of problems on digital computers, using m: chine pugs” 
tran and data processing and numerical methods. W riting, 

running programs on a digital computer 


i) 
31 Thermal Power (3) ; and vf, 
h a f^ 
Analysis and design of system components in heat- power S " 
turbine, internal combustion engine, heat pump, and nuc 
tems. Prerequisite: Applied Science 85. 
~ " jé 
49 Electrical Measurement (3) dio f rea " 
> adi jo a 
Electrical measurements, from direct current through he ag? py 
techniques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, |o y p 
sistance, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, reat m 


dielectric and magnetic measurements; topics i in high-fred" 


ment including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, imped@ 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or 28, and Physics 30. 


ENGINEERING 67 


In | 
e tory Instrumentation (3) | 
COry, desio i 
mentati, design, and application of simple transducers: design of instru- 
a , 
tati ion of one type systems; analysis and design of simple instrumen 
ation, P : 


rerequisite: Engineering 18 


5 || 
3 Instrumentation (3) 
Analysis 
ID System 
l'érequisi 


and design of transducers and instrumentation for measurement 
S containing multiple quantities of one 


type or mixtures of types 
te: 


Engineering 52 


34 M | 
Mechanics ) " | 
“anical Measurement (3) | 

l'ecise mez 


me ‘surements of mass and length; mechanical and interferometric 
ethods. i 


55H | 
55 Re, | 
T at Measurement (3) | 
| 
€mperatura .. 
ples 5 ature scales; measurement by resistance thermometry, thermocou- Í | 
> PYrometr " N —-— " fer ities : 
their th etry, vapor pressure thermometry; heat transfer quantities and 


*asurement: calorimeters, flow calorimeters 


56 
pressure Me 
“Xperime s : 1 T 
ing p. ental techniques for quantitative measurement of pressure; work- 
ve 
gages, standards, calibration 


Servatio 
ns ^ar 
t e v near 


asurement (3) 


o procedures; methods and apparatus for | 


atmospheric pressure, in the high pressure range, and in | 


ücuum range 
86 E l | 
p D Conversion (3) | 
Ycles . $ 
ae and entropy in energy conversion; solid-state phenomena; energy 
and f, and equations of state; thermal cycles; thermoelectric, thermionic, 
site- uel cel] devices; MHD generators; photoelectric principles. Prerequi- | 
` Applied Science 85. 


1091 
nt $ . i TR " | 
. "9ductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) | 
nts in the 


l quantitie 

r es 
ry. _ Study 
Pplied 


10] x 
Measurement Laboratory (3) 
“SI8N of test 4 
t quantities 
: ting of re 


‘XPerime 
electrica 
Ory c 


use and characteristics of instruments for measuring 
Verification of network theorems and electronic the- | 


Cy of electrical devices through experimentation. Prerequisite: | 
Science 9, 29. 


and test measurement of various electrical, mechanical, and | 
in simple and complex systems. Data treatment and re- | 
sults. Introduction to quality control operations. Prerequi- | 


Scien Pplied Science 115. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Applied 
ce 105, 


Idual se . : 
ual Selected measurement problems of some complexity. Prerequi- 
‘ie gineering 101 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Applied 
nce 106, 


: Projects Laboratory (3) 
hdiy. 


76 
Electric 
Xper 
ir 
vices ànd design projects involving electrical and electromechanical 
gatio and systems. Laboratory exercises in electromagnetic wave prop- 
control systems, networks, switching circuits, and | 
Prerequisite: Engineering 100 and senior status. | 


al Engineering Laboratory I-II (3—3) | 
ents 


Enero, " Electronics, 
Conversion. 


68 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


111 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
Experimental analysis of mechanical, fluid, thermal, thermomech 
and electromechanical devices. Prerequisite: senior status. 


anical 


113 Engineering Materials (3) 
Mechanical properties of engineering materials, considering design. 
production aspects. Selected experiments involving physical properties 
engineering materials. Prerequisite: Applied Science 60 


n and 


121 Switching Networks (3) 


vice 
Analysis and synthesis of logic circuits; switching algebra and de 


1 > taken 
minimization techniques; number systems and binary codes May be 
for graduate credit. Prerequisite: Engineering 18, 21 
122 Digital Computers (3) nine 
s 1 s i^ nac 
Design of digital computers and computer components; logic of anguaf 
components; machine arithmetic, flow diagrams and machine z inec!* 
programming. May be taken for graduate credit, Prerequisite: ng 
ing 121 
131-32 Mechanical Design I-II (3-3) ings 
: b spring 
Design of machine elements and systems including shafts, beau quiste: 
clutches, brakes, gears; machines as systems of elements. Prere 
senior status. 
140 Engineering Economics (3) nomi 


ation of eco 


Theory and practice of engineering economics. Consider > 
us. 


r — at 
factors in engineering design decisions. Prerequisite: senior sta 


141 Urban Planning (3) 


: wW 
j ‘ ation, 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including transportar natural 
supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience, à 


environment. Prerequisite: senior status 


142 Design Projects (3) pplyins 
: ~ams à x 
Selected problems of current importance to be solved by team rere 
planning, analysis and synthesis, and optimization techniques- 


Site: senior status 


144 Environmental Engineering (3) zi pollution 
Water and waste-water collection and treatment, pollution an pre 


ms. 
prevention, radiation problems, and other environmental proble 
requisite: senior status 
198 Engineering Research (1 to 3) requis 


od. P 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
Junior or senior status 


GRADUATE 


"m 

i resid A 
materia jast? 
or 


201 Metal Structures (3) 

Structural behavior and failure of metal structures, h 
stresses, analysis and design of connections and members, ine 
collapse of structures, plastic design 
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202 Ultimate Strength of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures: experimental data on 
failure; ultimate strength concepts for the analysis of beams, slabs, and 


columns 

203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure of prestressed concrete structures: materials; 
theory, analysis, and design of prestressed concrete structures and members. 

| 204 Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics (3) 
Dynamic geology in the formation and properties of soils; Boussinesq and 
Westergaard equations for stresses and deformations in soil masses; analysis 
of settlement; flow of water in soils; solutions of Laplace-type equations 
| for seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells; theory of frost 

action 

205 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
Theories of soil strength and conditions for failure, bearing capacity of 
footings, pile foundations, theories of lateral earth pressure, stability of 
slopes, soil dynamics. Prerequisite: graduate status 

5 ^ : ` " r 

206 Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the analysis and 
design of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining walls, sheet 
piling, and water front structures Prerequisite: graduate status 

> > a : : 

211 Experimental Structural Analysis (3) 
Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate, and shell structures: 
large- and small-deflection models, similitude. Prerequisite: Engineering 
250 


? " ` . + 
212 Concepts of Structural Design (3) 


Advanced seminar relating theoretical and experimental knowledge to the 
Problems of function, form, mechanical behavior. failure, and analysis of 
Structures. Prerequisite: Engineering 201, 202, or 203: and 250 

? " 

*16 Advanced Dynamics (3) 

Vibrations of lumped-parameter systems; rigid body dynamics; vibrations 

of distributed-parameter systems including flexible strings, membranes, 


beams, and plates. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Applied Science 
211 


) 4 , f 
<18 Optical Electronics (3) 


Design of optical systems. Study of the primary aberrations, quantum 
theory of radiation, coherence, detection of radiation; with application to 
electron lenses, lasers, masers, infrared and ultraviolet devices, photocon- 
uctors and photodiodes Prerequisite: Applied Science 275 or equivalent. 


219 Nani i : 
19 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 


Analysis and design of electronic components and systems Operating as 


SWitching, Sweeping, gating and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 
Negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscillators. 


220 2 
High-frequency Electronics (3) 
Analysis and design of electron-tube and solid state devices used for the 


Beneration and amplification of UHF and higher frequency signals 


70 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


221 Industrial Electronics (3) 
and tram 


magnetic 
and count- 


Applications of rectifiers, thyratrons, silicon controlled rectifiers, 
sistors for power control; control amplifiers, including transistor, 
and dielectric amplifiers; induction and dielectric heating; timing 
ing circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment 


222 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) he 
- electron 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for — sé 
i 
measurements on biological specimens, current problems in medica 


trology stressing electronic systems 


223 Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) 1 
Engineering in the medical laboratory, medical use of the computer, = 
neering techniques in patient treatment, principles of good medical insi 
mentation 

230 Science of Materials (3) in 
Structure as related to physical properties. Strengthening mechanism, 


microré idiograph? 


solids. Experimental procedures in X-ray diffraction, P "eh 
and transmission electron microscopy. Lecture and laboratory. re 
site: graduate status 
232 Computing Systems (3) d digi- 
an 
General and special purpose digital computers, analog to-digital dancY: 


and redun 


tal-to-analog conversion, interface problems, reliability 
prerequisite: 


real-time and time-sharing systems, digital transmission 


gineering 122 or equivalent 


233 Microwaves and Components (3) 


ission 
E ransmus 
Electromagnetic waves in guided systems, high-frequency ;olators an 
lines, impedance matching techniques, wave guides, ferrite 1$0 mponent* 
JI 
Faraday rotation, directional couplers, cavities and microwave © | 


234 Antennas (3) he 


General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of curren 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, 


anten 
re $ 
alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, apertu specif ar 
receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications tO * equiv? 
£ 120 or © 


tennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: Applied Science 


lent. 
235 Communication Systems (3) dime | 
t y 3 à 
Characteristics of signals and transmission channels, frequent “formant ce | 
x c 
multiplexing, telemetry, comparison of systems for optimum P | 
communication links, aspects of space communications | 
236 Microwave Communication Systems (3) nd f* 


rg d 
. jitters 
Analysis and design of ultra-high-frequency systems, transn 


ceivers, television, radar systems, navigational aids 
2 VITIO Hom 2 
243 Space Communication Systems (3) relate - 
T. 2 as ‘ js 
Theoretical and application aspects of space communications, j space 
communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, manne 
sions, and deep space missions 


244 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) e 


‘on 
.ntati' 

i rumen 

Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, an inst 


27) 
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spacecraft: launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 
considerations 


250 Analysis of Structures (3) 


Classical and modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate struc- 
tures, including matrix analysis, variational methods, theory of plastic 
collapse. Prerequisite: Applied Science 211, 212 


m 
A 
N 


Structural Dynamics (3) 


Analysis of elastic structures under various dynamic loadings, both steady- 
state and transient; including vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin 


shells Prerequisite: Engineering 250 


ISE . > 
255 Analysis of Plate Structures (3) 


Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under lateral and in plane 
loading with various boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on 
elastic foundations, buckling of plates, theory of folded plate structure 


Prerequisite: Applied Science 211, 212 


5 2 y . > 
“56 Analysis of Shell Structures (3) 


Theory of curved surfaces; general membrane theory, bending theory for 
Shells of revolution; applications to specific shapes and loadings, pressure 
vessels, domes; buckling of shells. Prerequisite Engineering 255 


2 : eim h k 

260 Systems Engineering I (3) 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear Sys- 
tems analysis, simulation and modeling; statistical and gaming methods in 
Systems analysis. Introduction to optimization methods and flow graph 
theorems 

2618 p : 1 
Systems Engineering II (3) 

Design of systems, subsystems, and components. Dynamics and stability 

Of systems; adaptive systems; system logic, tolerances, variations, and dis- 


turbances: Signals and noise; system optimization. Prerequisite: Engineer- 
ing 260 


n 
270 Advanced General Metrology (3) 


Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical 
ment, standards, design for precision measurement, and measurement at 
eXtreme values 


aspects of measure- 


-/2 HT ` * . > > 
n Probability and Statistics of Metrology I-II (3—3) 
Prob 


ability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions: sampling; 
Combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; corre- 
lation analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments, Latin 
Square experiments, factorial experiments, block and lattice design. 


273 > " 
Precise Microwave Measurements (3) 


Prec 
Precise measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and at- 
lenuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q of resonant de- 


V ` "e > 
ices; calibration of microwave components; design of microwave experi- 
Ments 


» 
“74 Precise Optical Measurements (3) 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumination 
- focal Plane; image evaluation, magnification, index of refraction; color 
and color temperature 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


275 Precise Electrical Standards (3) 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capacitance 
ance standards; DC voltage standards; frequency and time standards 
lectric and magnetic materials, attenuation standards, powe 
transfer standards. 


and induct- 


e die- 
r standards, 


284 Combustion Processes (3) 
. i agation 
Thermodynamics of combustion, chemical kinetics, flame propagatio 
combustion of liquids and solids, detonation processes Prerequisite: 
plied Science 280. 


286 Laminar Viscous Flow (3) d 

i ` . : an 

The Navier-Stokes equations; asymptotic solutions to flow at — of 
high Reynolds numbers. Solution to boundary layer equations. Seu 


. 932 
viscous shock structure. Prerequisite: Applied Science 231 or 232. 


287 Finite Automata (3) 
Effectively computable functions and Turing machines, reliab 
tomata, finite state machine analysis and synthesis, strongly connecte jent 
chines, artificial intelligence. Prerequisite: Engineering 121 or equiv’ 


ility of a 


288 Advanced Digital Computer Programming (3) 
Machine language programming, relative addressing, compilers, 
tations, Polish string notations. Prerequisite: Engineering 21 or ed 


Bakus n9" 
uivalent 


289 Analog Computers (3) 
Solutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations, analog © 
components, model simulation, hybrid systems, servomechanism syn 


ompuler 
thesis 


291—92 Energy Conversion I-II (3—3) ductor 
:condu 

semicon i 

etohydrodY 


free €" 
pre 


Thermodynamics of energy conversion, duality of matter, 
theory, thermoelectric engines, thermionic converters; magn 
namic engines, junction diodes, photovoltaic effects, solar cells, 
ergy fuel cells, conditions of equilibrium, construction of fuel cells. 


requisite: Applied Science 280. 


293—94 Heat Transfer I-II (3—3) 


Physical and mathematical concepts of heat transfer phenomena clud 
duction and convection under steady and unsteady state conditions 1 con 
ing dimensional analysis, turbulence and boundary layer theory adiatio 
vection; physical and mathematical concepts of heat transfer by pe pre 
configuration factors, network method and solution by determinan" 

requisite: Applied Science 280, 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. 


299—300 Thesis (3—3) 


2( 


Engineering Administration 


GRADUATE 


4 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


Study of the total contracting process: including initial budget preparation 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 
of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical mate- 
rials and services. 


207 Personnel Administration (3) 


2] 


211-1 


Study of the functions of managing personnel, with emphasis on relation- 
ships within organizations which utilize the services of engineers and sci- 
enusts; employment, management, development, wages and classification, 
union relations, safety, health and collateral benefits and services, human 
relations, personnel research in the field 


0 Engineering Law (3) 


Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the American 
Legal System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments, pat- 
ent and proprietary rights, special problems in research and developmental 
contracts. 
2 Engineering Administration I-II (3—3) 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process with 
emphasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Plan- 
ning: objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. 
Organizing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, 
delegation, staff and committees Directing: leadership, managing human 
and material resources Controlling: setting standards, evaluating per- 
formance, using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 


x 
253 Production Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecasting techniques; 
Material management; methods of loading and scheduling production proc- 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization and adminis- 
tration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance 
control programs. 


254 
Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 


25 


Logic of com 
Processing 
entific de 


puters, arithmetic and control units, systems analysis for data 


applications, systems design, systems economics, relation to sci- 
Cision processes. 


5 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Study of contempor 
neering research 
c aracteristics, 
Cepted manager 
lemporary m 


ary practices of administrators of scientific and engi- 
and development for the purpose of finding uniformities, 
and conceptual schemes; relation of such findings to ac- 
ial concepts, and projection of their implications on con- 
anagerial hierarchies and organizational structures. 


73 


— - ————————— 9 
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261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
Important concepts and theories employed in economic 


neering projects. Application of various analytical processes. 
adjustment of, persistent and € 


analysis of engi 
Detailed 
ur- 


practice in pursuit of solutions to, and 
rent problems in this field. 


269-70 Operations Research I-II (3-3) - 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to pro : 
History 


lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. s 
; A e p . > decis 
and orientation of operations research; concept of quantitative deci 
making; decisions under certainty, risk and uncertainty; utility; -— a 
models. Game theory; queuing theory; inventory, sequencing, ane ite: 
B S . ^re sue: 
placement models; Monte Carlo, simulation, and gaming. Prerequ! 
Applied Science 115 or equivalent 
272 Problems in Operations Research (3) p 
- . e ; . "Ur 2 rou 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small £ Ve 
eset 
locates an actual problem and formulates solution by operations res 
models. Class evaluation of progress 
273 Mathematical Models for Operations Research (3) " 
as of mathem@ 


Mathematical models used in the operations research are 
ical programming; game, queuing, and inventory theory. 
linear vector spaces, differential-difference equations, integ 
mathematical probability, stochastic processes. 


Matrices 3 
ral transfor™ 


275 Line: amming (3 
275 Linear Programming (3) mphasis of 


The basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emP^' ity 
the general linear programming problems; simplex procedures: à 
problems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, 
portation problem. 

276 Theory of Games (3) mons 
~ r ^ . ships @ 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationship’ ment 

9.6 . H envi f 
independent competitive entities (persons Or OF ganizations In pret nin 
of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum e ne’ 
imax concept, connections with linear programming and decis 
tions, two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. 

277 Queuing Theory (3) es, $ 

i : cesse» 
Study and analysis of waiting line systems, birth and death PrO ations n 
rival and service patterns, single and multi channel systems, V9^^ 
queuing disciplines. 

278 Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming (3) ,dratie 
d . A " . " ~, ie ue è 
Static and dynamic optimization problems including: convex, 3 lus f 

: c 
and separable programs; network problems; problems in the ues 
variation. Gradient, Lagrangian, and penalty functions technid 

279 Inventory Control (3) hen an 

ig . „garding Y y 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding invent" 
how much to produce or purchase, control of production vit eter 
systems, various mathematical models of inventory systems v roduct 
istic and stochastic demands, forecasting demand, interaction 


and inventory systems, simulation models 
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281-82 Systems Analysis and Management I-II (3-3) 

Systems analysis as applied to management. Properties, nature, structure, 
and organization of systems; conceptualization of total system. Opera- 
tional functioning and description of systems. Boundary and feedback 
concepts. Objectives of systems analysis, concept of planning, problem 
definition, choosing objectives for analysis. Relationship with other fields. 
Systems analysis as a methodology for exploring alternatives, assumptions, 
criteria, and risk. Decision making, measurement, and value theory in 
systems analysis. 


285 Seminar in Administrative Problems (3) 


Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group evalu- 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: degree candidacy and 18 semester 
hours graduate credit. 


5 » 
298 Research (arr.) 


Basic or applied research in engineering administration 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


es who wish 1? 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduat 
y ses; 


associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purP 

and to promote the general welfare of the University. A 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the b- 

versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person be 


raft of the 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative ane s e 
ers 


University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active mem of 
those eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) tO ja 
life members of The George Washington University General Alumni Ano 
tion, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors 
the Annual Support Program G 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., W ashington, D 
20006. fad 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes fellow 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their ?* 


alumni. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE W ASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, INC. 


< rated 
as incorpo its 


The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and w ‘ace 
; i 


: i | 
in 1962. It has worked closely with the General Alumni Association * 


* . . ` 7 a c 
organization. Its objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the eneral 
of Engineering and Applied Science in closer fellowship, to promote t dens 


welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Science and of the d by the 
at large, to foster activities of the engineering organizations recognize" ` 
Tad Te bs s £ 
University, and to advance the profession of engineering in general. 


EXE 
ke CELIAE AE ma 


THE UNIVERSITY 


NiSTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
an College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
aoa in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
E University, The debt of the University to George Washington whose 
“© It bears is an intangible one 
orge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
hoped © establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Parts pat. while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
local the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
à Erde and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
Opes Won of republican gov ernment. To further the materialization of his 
wj, the ington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company to- 
istrict Coo tala of a University to be established within the limits of the 
Bvernme Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
Bes, LEN should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it" The Con- 
“istence . extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of 
» and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

"nscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
àymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Char 8 for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
Mega ich was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Wery Lo the College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 


Mi ully cc 
: Sionary 
Isto. J 
th and | 
istri " 
"i ict 


Maj leligious 


y pe s : 

Mittan S „Person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
^ Nta geg oe Said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
rin erefore, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

its any: 8 the entire 


be Activiti time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
es w 
We er 
e 
Porig, the pr 
Venue 


*sent Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 


77 
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was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteent 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," be 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other government offices an 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interes 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. 
Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, 
and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the Nationa 
University he had hoped to see established. : 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Art 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government an 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the College T 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Session 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed Ki 


; e . . cio 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an eX offi 
member. 
THE LIBRARY 

brary 


The Library collections of the University are housed in the University M 
and in the departmental libraries of law and medicine. .. the 

These collections contain approximately 435,900 volumes—329,000 A Li 
University Library, 72,900 in the Law Library, and 34,000 in the Medical re- 
brary. Approximately 15,000 volumes a year are added to the Library ide 
sources. Endowments, supplementing the University appropriation, p ices 
books in the fields of American civilization, American literature, foreign — 
history, public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from many S0 als 
have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 3,400 periode 

A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use E ent 
University Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the pay 
of fees, must be presented as identification. 

The loan period for most books available for home circulatio 
with an additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be ch 
each day a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject pr 
by the Librarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must hey 
in the reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission fiv 
may be drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty 
cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour 
each hour or fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. 
student will be withheld until his library record is clear. 

The University Library is open from 8:30 a.m. to 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and from 2 to 10 p.m. on Sunday. 
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President 
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*njamin C arpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 
S. in M.E. 192 0, The George Washington University 
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ack Edw; ard Walters, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
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Louis de Pian, Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E., B.S. in E.E. 1949, National Technical University, Greece; M.S. in E.E 
Ph.D., 1952, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Marvin Eisenberg, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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Washington University 
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Peter Hans Sawitz, Associate Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1943, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. in E.E. 1946, Ohio State University 

Nicholas Arthur Sloan, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, The George Washington University 
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Ezra Glaser, Professorial Lecturer in Applied Science 
B.S. 1934, New York University, A.M. 1937, Columbia University 

Donald Gross, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 

James Lewis Jenkins, Associate Professor of Engineering and A ppli« ds 
B.E.E. 1948, Auburn University; M.S. in E.E. 1950, University of Florida 
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B.S. 1960, Syracuse University; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California 
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B.S. 1959, M.S. 1965, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.Ch.E. 1961, University © 
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B.S. 1943, City College, New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, University of Maryland 

Addison May Rothrock, Professor of Applied Science 


B.S. 1925, Pennsylvania State University; D.Sc. 1964, Ashland College 
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Louis Samuel Rotolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1951, University of Michigan; M.E.A. 1961, The George Washington University 


Victor Selman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology 
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B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1933, University of Florida; M.E.A. 1956, D.Sc. 1966, The George Washington 
University 


Mario Giovanni Vangeli, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
Science 
M.S 1934, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Robert James Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administration 
A.B. 1929, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; A.M. 1941, Ed.D. 1951, Columbia University 
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Professor of Applied Science 


B.M.E 1946, Cornell University; M.S. in M.E. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D 
1954, Northwestern University 
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BME. 1957, University of Dayton; M.S. in Engr. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, 
atholic University of America 
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Theodore George Toridis, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 

Carl Hugo Walther, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Assistant 


Vice President for Academic Affairs 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryland 


*William John Youden, Professor of Applied Science 

B.S. 1921, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1924, Columbia University 
Paul Zilezer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

D.Sc. 1933, University of Budapest, Hungary 


CENTER FOR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 


Presson Scott Shane, Acting Director 


Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cesar Augusto Caceres, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, Georgetown University 


George Furukawa, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1943, Central Methodist College; Ph.D. 1948, University of Wisconsin 


Louis Harry Glassman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1929, M.S. in M.E. 1934, D.Sc. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 


Leslie Arnold Guildner, Adjunct Professor of Applied Science 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Forest Klaire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Applied Science 
A.B. 1921, M.S. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 


Leon Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, Wayne State University 


Daniel Palmer Johnson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1930, McPherson College; A.M. 1933, University of Kansas; Ph.D 1939, Unive 
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Alvin Greene McNish, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
A.B. 1924, A.M. 1931, The George Washington University 

Arnold Charles Meltzer, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
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ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 


Douglas Linwood Jones, University Teaching Fellow in Engineering and 
A pplied Science 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, The George Washington University 
John Henry Kelly, University Teaching Fellow in Engineering and Applied 
Science 
A.B 1962, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. in Engr. 1965, The George Washington University 
Robert Mayer Zeskind, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Engineering and 
Applied Science 


B.S, in Engr. 1965, Case Institute of Technology 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
OT of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Medical 
*chnology (B.S. in Med. Tech.) 
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(Rg, Tu T), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Education Specialist 

^ and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


X 

E GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Gen. “tion (B.B.A), Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
aster of Arts in Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business 
! Science ; n (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master 
R ncia] in Business Administration (M.S. in B.A.), Master of Science in 
Administ nagement (M.S, in Fin.Mgt.), Master of Science in Governmental 
i oe (M.S. in Govt.Adm.), Master of Science in Personnel Adminis- 
PA >. In Per. Adm). Master of Science in Public Administration (M.S. 
CA ' s raduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in 
minis ios of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 

lon (D.P.A.) 


qt g tratio 


‘Cog 

due op pe BLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Cer- 

AM). à Mstitute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of Arts 

t aster of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 

Gen, E - GENERAL STUDIES: 

lh Geog. and Bachelor of Scie 
art.Sc.) 


Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
nce in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTORY 


Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indicated be 


of 
low. For any information not included here, please write to the om 


Admissions. Mailing address for all University offices unless otherwise 
cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. f the 
Information concerning courses of instruction, programs, and faculties 0f; 
several colleges and schools will be found in separate issues of the Un d 

Bulletin, which are listed on page 131. Zip code is essential for mailing 


logues. 


O ET A E NES EEEE E LUNO Office of Admission 
Law (LL.B. degree)...........sssesocssecssesoseosocsesee Dean of The National Law p 
School of Medicine........................- 1331 H Street, Washington, D. ^ offic 

Alumni Association............... eere rnnt nnne ntn Alumni 2000 
Medical Alumni Association.............. 1331 H Street, Washington, D. C. c 

MEME e EEE ee eo ees pase Student Financial A! dents 

Foreign Studemts.......:.cvscssosssssssoesvsssnsssssecssoseeses Adviser to International Stu 

Gifts and Bequests...............eeeeeree neret nennen nnne nnns Resources Pr 

Graduate Study scien 
In Arts and Sciences.......... Dean of The Graduate School of Arts and catio? 
CO lo o 0. 5 E EE Dean of The School of Educ. 
In Engineering and Applied Science.......... Dean of The School of Engr jen? 

and Applied "oir 
T SDMGEDOBACONDEN CIDPPEREL. aeq Dean of The National p 
In Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Economic nel 
tics, Health Care Administration, International Business, Person ag 
Administration, Public Administration, Urban and Regional Piae iio 
Dean of The School of Government and Business Adm! Dean of 


In International Affairs and Public Affairs...............«. nmm vel Afiais 
The School of Public and Inter 


Housin en 
Aue —— Dean ofr 
20 CUTDOBECHRAERDECRSENNINNCRMERREDANGE C Dean. M 

Off-Campus and Noncredit Courses........ Dean of The College of Ge ment offi 

Student Employment..................... eer Student Pa gessi 

Summer Sessions....................... eren entonotaconos Dean of The Summ” pegit A 

Transcripts of E ET 

dones a AN T EEE Director of Vetera 
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September 14 
September 29 
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November 10 
November 22 
November 27 
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December 16 
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at any 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


CALENDAR 1967-68* 


FALL SEMESTER 


Off-campus registrationt (days of registration and be- 
ginning classes will be announced in Off-Campus Sched- 


ule of Classes) 


Application for February graduation due 


istration 


Registration on campus 


Application for February graduation due 


istration 


Classes begin off campus and on campus 


Subjects of Master’s theses of February 


in Dean's Office Friday 


CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 10:30 am, 
Auditorium Saturday 
Veterans Day (holiday) Friday 


Thanksgiving recess begins a 


Monda 


Classes resume 


sday 


Tuesday—Wedne 


as part of reg- 


as part of reg- 


Thursday 


candidates due 


Lisner 


fter last class Wednesday 


Master's comprehensive examinations Friday-Saturday 


Christmas recess begins 


after last class Saturday 


Classes resume Wednesday 


Master's theses of 
Office Wednesday 


February 


candidates due 


in Dean's 


Last day of campus fall-semester classes Wednesday 


Off-campus registration? 


of Classes) 


ult 


(days of registration and be- 
ginning classes will be announced in Off-Campus Sched- 


Application for June graduation due as part of regis- 


tration 


Last day of off-campus f 


time 


Master's Comprehensive Examinatic 


inced in the Campus Schedu 
Will be given at last class meeting 


ns is the student's 


red 1 Gegree 


all-semester classes Friday 


respon- 


1968 


January 25-27 


January 29 


February 2 
February 3 


February 22 
April 6 
April 16 
April 26 


May 15 
t May 23 
May 30 

June 2 


June 2 


* Hours of registration will be announced in the Campus Sehe 
t Application for graduation and for Master's Comprehensive 
sibility and must be made when registering for last courses requ 
f The final examination will be given at last class meeting 
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SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration on campusT Thursday-Saturday ý 
Application for June Graduation due as part of reg 


tration 

Classes begin off campus and on campus Monday 
Subjects of Master's theses of June candidates due p 
Dean's Office Friday E 
CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 10:30 am, Lisne 
Auditorium Saturday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Thursday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Tuesday offic 
Master’s theses of June candidates due in Dean's 
Friday 

Last day of campus spring-semester cla 
Last day of off-campus spring-semester classe: 
Memorial Day (holiday) Thursday 
Baccalaureate Service Sunday 
Commencement Sunday 


dule of Classes. student's 
Examinations is the 
ired for degree. 


t. 


a2 + "^ 
guegrman* - 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Tur 

^ COLLEGE 
ollege of t 
"Ntrog 


: “ation 


business, and industry; and others interested in developing in- 


: training. The College also conducts conferences, seminars, and non- 
Courses 


AC 
ADEMIC STANDARDS 


The ¢ 
€ Sts 
a E" Of Instruction includes many members of the faculties of other colleges 
c ) 
Sols of the University 


Curse academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
s. 


ec "o 
Assoc; Colleg 
lation o 
By; Colle 
Ing Col 


* IS accredited by its regional accrediting agency, the Middle States 
j Colleges and Secondary Schools 

8e of General Studies is a member of the Association of University 
leges and the National University Extension Association. 


S OF PROGRAMS 


and the School of Public and International Affairs. 

also offers credit courses in liberal arts, education, and business 
ctor, for which there is sufficient demand and for which qualified 
Offer} g > San be found, regardless of whether such courses are in the regular 
LEN A of the University 

As EM Broups 

à : 
"tra, OMMunity 
* Tequireme 


Programs are offered to meet the in-service needs 


Service, a regular program of noncredit courses without 
nts is offered each semester by the College 


An S 


lY Orpa 
tity "ganization, 


«ho, Banize 


Broup, installation, or agency interested in having the Univer- 
in toe Conduct à course or a comprehensive educational progres 
Studies we with the Director of Credit Programs of the College of 
' to discus telephone 676-7020. A representative will be sent, upon 

$ Organizational plans 


Admission 


ADMISSION AS A NONDEGREE STUDENT 


egories ol 
s for selt- 
those 


THERE ARE NO PREREGISTRATION FORMALITIES for the following cat 
nondegree students: those who wish to enroll in off-campus courses © 
improvement; those who plan to transfer their credits to other institutions, 
who have not yet applied for degree candidacy. 


es 
: i ; : ecific course 
Nondegree students must meet the prerequisites prescribed fot specific 


: . ee" > yod sta 
and, if they have previously attended a college or university, be in got achel- 
; * « T. f g 
ing. The nondegree student enrolling in graduate courses must have à ion 0 


; 4 . permiss 
or's degree, or 90 semester hours of undergraduate work and the per" 


the instructors in the courses 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE STUDENT 
ers 

For entrance requirements for Bachelor's candidacy, see page 22; for Mast 
candidacy, see page 32. , have been 

Application should be made only when the entrance requirements e ae 
met and if there is a reasonable assurance that the student will be i ‘may 
long enough to complete degree requirements. Forms for application ation 
obtained from the College, a Field Representative, or the Installation © ss, 
Director. These should be filled out and sent to the Office of Admissit ie cre” 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006, together wit 
dentials required, and an application fee of $25 


BACHELOR’S STUDY of 


ce 
able at the Off 
The applicant must send the high school record form, available at t it out and 


Admissions, to his high school principal, with the request that he 
return it directly to the Office of Admissions. 

Eligibility for degree candidacy is dependent on 

1. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparati 
of work an 


c ol 
on for the ni 
study contemplated, including quantity and quality : 
of the institution in which it was done py the app? 
2. Results of specified tests, as prescribed in this catalogue or v 
priate Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing ; 

3. The aptitude of the student for the curriculum contemplatec 


4, The character of the student 


ADVANCED STANDING 


THROUGH TRANSFER FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVE RSITIES be 
y 


setae ma) 
:versities e 
- - jversit™ | deg" 
Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges OF ere of the D 
applied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requireme orade (such pich 
. è " . s p . y n * i 
program for which admission is sought. Work of low passing | course in Y 


aver, à 
or the equivalent) is not acceptable for transfer. However: ' 
6 


e " * 9$ 4 
B » s ^ 
"u"eEruERRkR,* a. 


ADMISSION 7 


a or. p E 
Stade of D was received may be used to satisfy the curriculum requirement, 


Ut may 

t may not be counted toward the total number of semester hours required for 
e degree., 

'ansfer students whose previous academic records raise doubts of their abil- 


ly t X 

NM to complete degree requirements successfully must complete 15 hours of 
Ene Work in this college with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher to be 
| Sidered for 


» degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy must 
distributed c 


"ver two or more of the following areas: Humanities (literature. 


^ '*. (Students who have not successfully completed an acceptable college 
In English Composition must include English 1 or 1x and 2.) Appli- 
ave been suspended for academic reasons from this University or 


ue institution must fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also obtain 

Mopriate en of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the ap- 
The U ommittee on Admission and Advanced Standing. ; ; 
att, or Eoo reserves. the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 

quent o allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for sub- 
It; Poor work. 


fro 55 the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
W. En institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, The George 
ngton University. Washington, D. C. 20006 
the transcript from a higher institution includes the record of his secondary 
» it is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded a separate 
e principal of the secondary school. 


UGH « 
COR 'H SERVICE SCHOOL S, VALIDATING EXAMINATIONS, AND 
COURSES 
In 
Addit 
i i ^m 
ni, 9^ tO credit 


$ allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges or uni- 
^d maximu 


m of 30 semester hours of advanced standing in this College 
le as by any combination of the following methods. 

ia e Sc z: " - 

| hui © Schools —A maximum of 30 semester hours may be obtained on the 


Idi, * (© the Evaluation of Educational I xperience in the Armed Forces." 
e are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for 
Vai," Perience as such 

t P " 

Examinations A maximum of 12 semester hours may be ob- 


“Ser Cones dating examinations. With the approval of the departmental ad- 
{lif - permission to take such examinations is granted those who are 
ty ak n ae experience and background Validating examinations may 
fac 7 “nce, and a grade of C or better is required for credit. The fee 

9M lerpong,, ours examination is $84 : 
"m the bins Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours may be earned 
: *ssful completion of correspondence courses of college level 


“Olen SE Offere 7- i 
llege 0 ered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally accredited 
University x r 
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MASTER'S STUDY 


course work oF 
r of enroll- 

ill be 
the 


Application for Master’s candidacy may be made before starting 
should be made immediately after or no later than the first semeste 
ment. No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the degree wi 
granted for work taken in nondegree status (before application and while 
application is being processed). 


ADVANCED STANDING* 


" f . ward 
A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited to 


h , ret” 
the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken at an ace 
ited college or university. 

Registration E 


as ol 
class meeting 0 


OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first e$ 
of Clas 


each course, at times and places stated in the Off-Campus Sc hedule 
available well in advance of each semester. 

Registration in an off-campus course constitutes admission t 
only. It does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree cà didacy 
In the College of General Studies, only students admitted to degree eg: who 
may enroll as full-time students (for 12 semester hours or more). hos man 
have graduated from high school recently and wish to be full-time frees? 
students at this University should apply for admission to the appropriate 
or school on campus. 

Auditing.—With the permission of the instructor, students ma 
“Auditors.” An auditor is not required to take active part in the pe- 
to take examinations; he receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition IS of the 
for the auditor as for the student registered for credit. With the approva - 
Dean, a student may change from credit to audit status during the Ke tit 
the semester. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 
later for credit. andidate a 


Concurrent Registration —A student registered as a degree C w 
redit courses In ean 


tration) 0. , " pus 


o that cours’ 
ndidacy: 


y registe! A 
cises ? 


] 


other college or school of the University may take c 
of General Studies only by permission (granted prior to registrati ofi- 
of the college or school concerned. A “College of General Studies opriat cr 
Registration Permit" form must be obtained at the office of the appr resen 
lege or school, signed by the dean of that college or school, 
the time of registration in the College of General Studies. he perm 
Service personnel enrolled full time for campus courses need t ently f? 
of the Dean of the College of General Studies to register concurTe"" 
campus courses. 


iss 


r ofl 


—n— ; Adm 
* Not applicable to candidates for the degrees of Master of Science in Business “ tration in 
ublic Admins 


ter of Science in International Affairs, or Master of Science in P 
Colleges’ program. 
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_Any student taking course work in another college or school of the Univer- 
sity or 
ty or taking Consortium courses must have permission of his Dean. 


NONCREDIT COURSES 


ig credit courses are open to anyone interested in enrolling. When a course 
res Banized at the request of a particular agency or group, admission may be 
tricted to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. 


O Fees and Financial Regulations 


E FEES should be paid by check or money order, made payable to The George 
‘Shington University. 
* following fees were adopted for the academic year 1967-68. (See page 
°F projected tuition increases for 1968-71.) 


Tuition 
Campus: 
ull.ti 
in ue undergraduate program (12 to 18 hours), each semester.............. $812.50 
ter , Ime undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, for each semes- 
EE  QQlIIr' 57.00 
Of.c uate study, for each semester hour 57.00 
ampus; * 
o 
EE ter bosr..........— — 42.00 
Side “cation Program of the Armed Forces may defray a maximum of 
t Co a semester hour for service personnel. 
Thesis. *ges’ and ICAF programs, for each semester hour... 48.00 
Ar Colleoec’ we 
Of-cam ees and ICAF programs, for each semester hour.......................« 48.00 
Meste Pus programs other than War Colleges’ and ICAF, for each se- 
0 PAE OENE EIEE OEO EET 57.00 
Pecial Pees 
Apli 
Cation 
Graduation fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable............................ sese 25.00 
p, ester *e, due and payable at the time of registration for the last se- 
We for bin —— MBs si dado cid qilé ipee eed tdi ae 25.00 
thdray,. fee three copies of the Master's thesis... 10.00 
ES Ig ia certain ChSS......... ET 5.00 
* 
Exe 
1 bà Pt in War Coll , > 
is t of tuitio eges’ and ICAF programs 
8 2-300) n for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semesters he registers for 
Y 


get titten, © the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 
ja ^. are PP rg a thesis is unfinished, additional time (a successive academic year for 
ma len ar year t ates for degrees from the School of Government and Business Administra- 
Mainta; Onal airs 9r students who are candidates for degrees from the School of Public and 
"tend Continuous may be granted without further tuition payments. The student must, however, 
tire g Deyong the aaran during this period. In the event the preparation of the thesis 
urs of t itional time granted, as specified above, the student must register for the 


ng Mi 55 again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. (See page 17 for regula- 
itary Leave.) 


ae mee mem o o 
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Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension : 
Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates, to maintain "con- 300 
tinuous registration" during any semester of absence from the U niversity* 
Continuous Registration fee, on-campus degree candidates, to maintain "con- 

tinuous registration" during any semester of absence from the University «7,00 

or after completion of tuition requirements* NA ae ons 
Continuous Registration fee, War Colleges or ICAI degree candidates, to 

maintain "continuous registration" during any semester of absence from 49.00 


the University* .......scsssscsessssssssrsssssssncnsscsessssssessseenensssneseseneesetnens 5.00 
Fee for each examination to waive a curriculum requirement 94,00 
Validating Examination fee................. eren ennt : 1.00 
Transcript fee, charged for each tré anscript pre——n— y 
PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1968-71 

: ; 71 
Projected increases for the academic years 1968-69, 1969-70, and 1971 
have been estimated as follows: 
On Campus 
Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students) : 00 
5, 
1968-69 Ji i 
1969-70 
1970-71 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students): 00 
3. 
BG QUAL AIEE EA A E ETE rre T E 4 4,00 
1969-70 4,00 
1970-71 


Off Campus 


Increase by semester hour (except War Colleges’ and ICAF programs): 


Course Work Other than Thesis 
Lo. MONIS UNES RUDI SR TOt ; 
1969-70 ....... 
1970-71 


Thesis 
MEE AEE E RETEA — 
PR ere PRATER ART AA BAS EES 
1970-71 


thesis)* 
Increase by semester hour (War Colleges’ and ICAF programs including m 
3t 


1968-69 Lou disoédisebes cive 
PONI | | Re eee ae 


i a Cite asi 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. 
foreseen developments, however, the above listed tuition schedu 


lowed. to 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is grant 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requ! irements Y 
at the time of his first registration The continuous registration fee applies towa ard ne 
fee nor residence requirements for the degree. This fee does not apply to students 
Leave (see page 17) 


* & #4 
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PAYME? 


T OF FEES 
OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registra- 
tion; however, a student registering for a fifteen-week credit course may sign a 
*Ontract at each registration to make payments in three equal installments— 
One-third at the time of registration, one-third 30 days after the course begins, 
and One-third 60 days after the course begins. Payments are due at the stipu- 
“led times even if the student has not received a payment-due reminder notice 
irom the University. 

Uition and fees for credit courses lasting less than fifteen weeks, and for all 


none 
Oncredit courses, are payable in full at registration. 

Mancial Suspension A student who fails to meet a tuition payment when 
Ue jg automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been 


9 ici; N ; r arc > 
ficially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office and has paid all accrued 


Ces . h 
Sand a $10 reinstatement fee. 


( o 
AMPUS COURSES 


9 J i ` ` >Q aea > In. 
" regulations governing the payment of fees for Campus courses, see the Un 
eror. : i= : 

&raduate and Graduate € atalogue. 


REFUND OF FEES 
JFR.e 
F-CAMPUS COURSES 


m Will be refunded (except in the event of course cancellations) for any 
s Of less than eight weeks’ duration, or any noncredit course. 
Co feen-week Credit Course.*—In no case will the first third of the tuition 
Will ^ refunded unless the course is cancelled. Two-thirds of the total charge 
On thi Waived or refunded if the course is dropped within the first 30 2 
Within 2 of the total cost will be waived or refunded if the course — 
lo the "ws Second 30 days. No refund will be allowed on withdraw al su 2^ ym 
Causa < Ond 30-day period. In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded be 
~ of absence from classes. 


" > j F > "^. » 
"nte * Tegulation does not apply if a student withdraws from one course to 
T another. 1 


CAMpy, 
MPUs COURSI b 
E 


Or 

Teoula,; È E 
8ra ay lations governing refund of fees for Campus courses, see the Under- 

ate ; x 

and Graduate ( atalogue. 

"D 
a ,* Stude: 
ti est One.) * transferred from the area under military orders, he will be entitled to a credit of 
ted of "Td of his tuition for that semester. In case the stuc has paid more than one- 


forth !5 tuition, 


or ; refund of tuit 


over the one-third credit will be governed by the regulations 
if ve t , 
teen-week Credit ( 


n 


Regulations 


CAMPUS STUDY 
> -oved for 

OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses app campus 

their programs, if these courses are not conveniently available at off-c? 

t be obtained 

prior to the date 0 


» Dea 
centers. Permission for on-campus registration mus from n 
of the College of General Studies at least two w ecks ` 
registration. 

Service personnel who wish to study full time at the Univer: 
of General Studies if 
for concurre 


ersity may registo 
for campus courses through the College they me em 
following requirements. Permission of the Dean is required 
rollment in off-campus courses 
1. The applicant must be in attendance under 
a specified time in which to finish his degree requirements 
2. He must be in a position to enroll for full-time study. 


, ;ve him 
official orders which give 


zii 
jonal Na¥ 


In cooperation with the Naval Medical School (and the Nat con cted 

e ` ane »sja 1$ 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland), a program in anesthesia “ements for 
for officers of the Navy Nurse Corps, to help them meet the pee ]-time 
certification as registered nurse anesthetists Selected students ! at the Na 

p > > « 
campus classes, and an off-campus course in anesthesiology offere 
tional Naval Medical Center 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD ts 
; tu ni^ 
Al as full-time 9 uy 
Only students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full ork o quali 
in 


4 par 
i.e. for 12 or more hours in a semester. Students taking course 10 hours i 
for degree candidacy in this College ma) take not more than 


l more 
arily ut who 


semester. 
A full-time student who is not on probation may 


than 17 semester hours. A student employed more than T 

10 hours. ake P^. 
3.50 or higher may | may 

is 3.. E ndar | 

e same sta | 


take ordin 
20 hours aW 


is not on probation, may take not more than 
A full-time student whose quality-point index 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets th 

take not more than 12 hours. hours 
E an 3 semester 7 ring 


A student on probation normally may take not more th ; ti 
ation or àt any M: prop? 


A student who accepts employment after registr that 
^ 50 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean $c " 
e 
may be adjusted, if necessary „gree OF in 
‘ ther nondegre sion! 
Any student taking course work in this College (W hether Sis gi ratio 
~ soncu 
candidate) must have the permission of the Dean tor conct 
another college or university 
| 
ATTENDANCE d EE | 
> an tw 
-: » course es 
The student is held responsible for all of the work of the. for th 


sences must be excused by the instructor before provision © T , 

dent to make up work missed. reek, One une ice , 
In a fifteen-week course in which classes meet once à yr et! 

absence is permitted. In a fifteen-week course In which ¢ 
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Week, two unexcused absences are permitted. In an eight-week course meeting 


Wice a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. Minimum absences per se 
will not be used as the sole reason for failing a course. It is the University 
Policy that students attend courses regularly. 

XCuses must be made by written application to the instructor, or by verbal 
Permission later confirmed in writing. 


| EXAMINATION FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


During the 


required first full semester of degree candidacy, a student wishing to omit a 

ti course may, with the permission of the Dean, take a waiver examina- 

es | ._© passing of which relieves him of the curriculum requirement and quali- 

tlon im for registration in an advanced course. Pas sing of the waiver examina- 

ha ^ not entitle the student to credit toward a degree. The fee for each 
Our course examination is $5. 


*CHOLARSHIP 


GRADES 


Gr, 

of E are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 

st Semester, They are not given out by instructors or the administrative 
of the College. 

ing, mage Grading System.—A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, pass- 

e Symbol 7. CR indicates credit. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, 
Signed (incomplete) or the symbol Ww (authorized withdrawal) will be 
the instruct he symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given 
i Mplete” for the student’s failure to complete the work of the course. An 

Written cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year, except 

ved wins e mission of the Dean s Council. An incomplete which is not re- 
Plete can 'n one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. An incom- 

studen. © removed by repeating the course. 
rade of D may not repeat, for grade, a course in which he has received a 
be *n sta L above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A 

Ubmitteg €nt to this effect by the appropriate departmental chairman must 

Qual; to the Dean, 

For e E tte Index.— Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 
Points. 5 Semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 
die h ars pou F, no points. 

n din "y I5 computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 
"ni for w ‘otal number of quality points by the total number of semester 
in t EM the student has registered. Example: if a student received an 
Pute his pwede course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would 
4x 4x3 Wality-point index in this way: 
5313 (gemester hours) = 12 
~ mester hours) — 9 
6 ds: 


21 + 623.5 quality-point index 
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Courses marked W or 7 are not considered in determining the index, except 
that courses marked 7 will be considered when a formal grade is recorded. An 
incomplete which is not removed within one calendar year is automatically 
changed to an F. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not consid- 
ered in computing the quality-point index 

Graduate Grading System.—Grades for graduate work are A, 
B, high quality; C, minimum quality; F, failure; and 7, incomplete. 
cates credit. (C 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade ol 
is not considered as failing but must be counterbalanced by a grade of A in? 


outstanding: 
CR indi- 


graduate course of equal status. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol Z (inc 
symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The sym 4 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student’ 


$ ; x te” cannot 
failure to complete the required work of the course An "incomplete and 
written permiss! 


» one calen 
be remove 


omplete) oF e 
bol I indicate 


be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by 
of the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed withit 
dar year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot 


by repeating the course 


WARNINGS 


¿of D 
At stated intervals during the academic year students who are doing work 
100 receive 
; ” m ” ~ su 
ings.” A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he must con 


instructor and his adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warning per! i 

$ " e i ^ oe zc " "ses. 
established during the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week cour 
during the third and fourth weeks of eight-week courses 


grade or lower in courses with departmental numbers below 


ods’ 


PROBATION 
. dex of 
Undergraduate Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point inte 
at least 2.00 or be placed on probation. 

A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work à 
cumulative quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 is placed on rk. 
for the period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of we ori 
his quality-point index is still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary P i 

»serves 


he is suspended. The appropriate Committee on Scholarship re verag? 
averag 

has earned an 27^ nase 

whether $ 


nd W 


to extend the period of probation even if the student 
above 2.00. A student placed on probation for a third period, 
sive or after an interval, is suspended > seme 
Graduate Probation.—A student who has attempted 

hours and whose quality-point index is between 2.50 and 
| semester tion 


probation for the period in which he attempts 12 additiona : hie prove 
3.00 at the end of his p y 
a student $ 


work. If his quality-point index is still below alit 
ary period, he is suspended. If, after probation is removed, 


point index again falls below 3.00, he is suspended 
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SUSPENSION * 


Undergraduate Suspension.—A student who has attempted 12 or more semes- 
ter hours of work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 1.50 is 
Subject to suspension; however, a student who has a quality-point index between 
1.40 and 1.50 is considered by the appropriate Committee on Scholarship, which 
May retain him on probation or suspend him. A student who has attempted 6 
T More semester hours of work and has a quality-point index of 1.00 or below 
'S Suspended. 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether successive 
T after an interval, is suspended 

A student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register for courses even as 
an auditor. He may apply for readmission after an interval of one calendar 
Year. He must then submit evidence to the appropriate Committee on Scholar- 
ship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. A student suspended 
Wice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


Graduate Suspension.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester 
Ours of 


-— a r? g : - 
Work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.50 is sus 
Pendeq. 


READMIssion 


A Stude 


sit nt who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
y 


Or One semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
^ rules ang regulations in force at the time of his return. Forms for readmis- 
E may be obtained from the Office of Admissions of the University. Com- 
Plete ànd official transcripts from each institution the student has attended since 
aking 


his previous application must be sent to the Office of Admissions before 
5 app] 


ication for readmission can be evaluated 


CH ; 

ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

DROP py, 
OPPING A c OURSE OFF CAMPUS 


A e m . e 
» e y ^ p 
urse may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third of the 


Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after the first 
0 b 


ad t the semester requires approval of a written request, which should be 
dress L 


ed to tH 
l'or 
th Cedure f 


Instructor. 


i\e Dean of the College of General Studies i j 
or dropping courses:—An Off-Campus drop slip (obtainable from 


Must installation education director, or the College of General Studies) 
ŝon o x Completed: signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted, in per- 
r by 5 
I "ti mail, to the College of General Studies 
I Stifying 


` > > ~ stitute 
: an instructor of the intention to drop a course does not constitut 


auto can withdrawal. Failure to follow the proper procedure will result + an 

teliey x WX grade of ; and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, wil no 

fund o » Student of financial responsibility for the entire course. (See "Re- 

s "ees Page 11.) 

€ 

! WE Financia 
there 


y be required 
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DROPPING A CAMPUS COURSE 


A Campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Dean) must be completed: 
signed and dated by the instructor; and submitted, in person or by mail, to 
College of General Studies. 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the fall 
semester and between the last working day* in February and the end 
spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. be 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
Transfer of residence to the College of General Studies, as a degree candid 
from another college, school, or division of the University may be made be 
with the approval of the deans concerned. Application for transfer show An 
made on the transfer form, which is available at the Office of Admissions. 
insert form, obtainable at the College of General Studies, must also stand 
pleted. Upon transfer the student should consult the Dean and U 
clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 's degree 
À e ita of 90 semester hours is transferrable toward a Bachelor $ ity art 
18, toward a Master's degree. Students transferring within the Univers 
advised to note the residence requirements of the degree sought. 


CREDIT 
satisfactory COM 


Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and granting 
pletion of the required work of courses in the University, or upon t 
of advanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the College. 


For transfer from credit to audit status, see page 8. 


BALANCE SHEET 

" did n : a balan 
On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidate jg 
sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requiremen's in the event 
be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be issued only 
the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 

student e 
Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of e No cari 
former student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript, clear fif 
cate of work done will be issued for a person who does not have 
cial record. 


* The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 


r r Yy ow Y^ 
guerra E 
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CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 
"Bree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registra- 
« (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying the 
tinuous registration" fee (see page 10). By failing to register for one 

( ester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted 
the Readmission,” page 15). A “Readmitted Student” is required to satisfy 
tai surriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. The main- 
ng of continuous registration normally is limited to a period of one year. | 
dents must be registered during the summer if they elect to take courses, 
taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses, or are | 
ed to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. | 


TUITARY LEAVE 


Student Called to active duty will be granted military leave for the period of 
tio ty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a peti- 
i such leave. The maintenance of “continuance registration” is not re- 
to of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission 
niversity prior to the semester in which he expects to return. 
b he E candidate who is a member of the Armed Forces and is transferred 
ar East for service connected with the Vietnam conflict will be granted 
T for the period of that service, upon presentation to the Dean of 
is orders and a petition for such leave. 


ATION REQUIREMENTS 
To 
- recommended for graduation a student must have met the admission 
iden the College; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curricu- 
ce, and other requirements for the degree for which he is registered; 
Ourse EM from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either for 
Nester E Or on the "continuous registration” fee basis, is required for the 
pemer session immediately preceding the awarding of the degree. 
Ot War es College of the Armed Forces, Air Command and Staff Col- 
thi TeRistratic, olleges programs, which are on a different academic year sched- 
Uire n in the last semester of the academic year of the program fulfills 

, «ment, 
M propre + Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed and 
ion of - paid at the time of registration for the last semester or sum- 
i “uring hi © senior or final year. Students completing degree require- 
€ Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convo- 
d have Piember 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements 
n: PPlied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Ses- 
Dlarshi -Candid : 4 a 
ion “Point ind Oates for the Bachelor's degrees must have a genera 
(Bachelor rhs 2.00 and a quality-point index of 2.50 in the concentra- 
An i tion ot Science in General Studies), or major (Bachelor of Business 
erage Or Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science). 
Or better is required for the Master's degree (see page 14). 
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Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. rk 
| Residence.—A student is “in residence" only when registered for course w ; 
or the 15 seme 


e : Aenct 
e specific resident 


after making application for admission to degree candidacy or f 


ter hours undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (see th 


requirements for the degree concerned) ce; 
With the permission of the Dean, a student may be granted leave of absen 


" r . , aving the 
such student should, however, remain technically in residence by payne = 
For the purpose 


continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent 


| this regulation, the summer session is disregarded fers 
i By special arrangement, service personnel who receive military er 
when they are within 6 hours of a degree may be permitted to complete 


es, an 


ply to Mas- 


jit or hav? 


work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the College of General Studi 
receive a degree from this University. This procedure does not apr 
ter’s candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred crec 
not completed the required courses. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the rig 


0 
ht to refuse k 
; : sen unsa" 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been 
isfactory. 
ats for the 


Thesis —A thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requiremer ter than 
ate 


Master's degree, must be submitted in its final form to the Dean no ate ar 
> thesis *; 


the date specified in the calendar. Three complete copies of each 5 obtain 
C 


| required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate degree t vert 
| from the College of General Studies a printed copy of the regulations go idly 
ing the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regulations are j 
| enforced. (See page 33.) , of the 
| Accepted theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property jicate 
Ma University and are deposited in the University Library, where the “lish of 
et copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to po 
| J adapt material in them must be secured from the Dean 
|J 
HONORS 
| st 


] , , . . $ sa student m 
| | Dean's List —To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, 8 * al studies: 
be a candidate for an undergraduate degree in the College of Genera `g wil 
I 
| 


. ^ . ycesse 
Course work taken while the application for admission is being PI^, des” 
A full-tit estt! 


be computed in determining eligibility for the Dean's List the sê ^ 
candidate must have a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 for 3.5 


concerned; a part-time degree candidate must have a quality-poit 
" maintainec 
the period con 


of the subs 


on the last 12 semester hours of work and must have 
registration for at least one three-hour course during 
Eligibility for inclusion again will be determined on the basis 
12 semester hours of work. 

With distinction.—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred , e appt” 
College and Tail” 
p à figibl 

a 


tinction," at the discretion of the Dean's Council of the 
priate Committee on Scholarship of the University, 1t à student att 
point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this University. least one 
for this honor a student must have completed at this institution at le" 


of the course work required for the degree 
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Special honors Special honors may be awarded to any member of the 
Faduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field of 
Work on recommendation of the major department, under the following regu- 
ations: 

l. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the 
‘culty member representing the major department or field not later than the 
“ginning of the senior year 
.2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
5 Candidacy is approved ; 

. 9 No Ald will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point 
Mex of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. id UAA 

9 be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution 
Cast one-half of the academic course work required for the degree. 


DISHONEs ry 


l ` "e ^r for a 
“the Student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa 
i § 


d 9n an application for admission, registration card, or any other l niversity 
p ument, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except 

y Special action of the Dean’s Council) for subsequent registration in any unit 
of the University. 

Evidence’ Of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspen- 
"on by the Dean upon recommendation of the Dean's Council. 
and Student found guilty of dishonesty will be suspended " Lu Sa 
Se Will be deprived of credit for all courses in which he is enrolle 2r: po 
A ester in which the dishonest act occurs ^ disciplinary grade of Failure 
win etic Dishonesty” will be recorded for each such course, and this grade 


* employed in computation of the quality-point index. 
^* Stude i 
May 


nt who is readmitted after suspension because of academic dishonesty 
ii De re 
a b 


i > 's for ^h a disciplinary grade 
Quired to repeat for grade all courses for which a disciplinary g 


"Fail en recorded, and both the grade earned on repetition and the disciplinary 
Mre— Academic Dishonesty" grade are computed in the quality-point index. 
me LIBRARY 


te, , ^E reg 


istered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the refer- 
n USE of th 


€ University Library A library card is issued to each student. 


à i > circ wo weeks, 
With EM Period for most books available for home circulation is twc 
& q, additional ty 


0-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for 
by t day a bo 


Ok is overdue Any book which does circulate is subject to —— 
at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be " 

pea ; pec > sion they 
May h “ading rooms when the Library is open. With special permissic i 


Cents v drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of eds 
> | i ? ce or 

^. E be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents 

i, U or fr 


t ‘action thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a 
Ww s bi 
The ill be Withheld until his library record is cleat 


to Ours of the . brary are: Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
10 d e University Libra ) 
E» Saturday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 2 to 10 p.m. 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 


the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest 0 t0 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 
do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


x ^ i . hogy ight 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the rig 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sha 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Student Services — 
HONOR SOCIETY 

. , d 7 M i cok 

Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time eve am 


lege and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose © w 
recognize and to encourage scholarship and leadership among undergr? lled 
degree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been — 
for four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have 
pleted 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average. ity i? 
Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at The George Washington Univers! 


1965. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


vise 
The personnel of the Office of the Director of Student Services act as el 
to veterans and war orphans and in a liaison capacity between the ncerning 


and the Veterans Administration. This Office should be consulted € istratioP 
educational benefits before application is made to the Vet 
for certification. The Veterans Administration is at 20 
Washington, D. C. 20421. 


38, U.S Code) 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT (Chapter 34, Title - 


A veteran who has served on active duty after January 31, 1955, or ths of 
who is currently on active duty may be eligible for as much as - 
educational assistance under this act. Applications should be su 
Veterans Administration prior to registration. 


US. code) 


ed 
aval 
red or ager has 4 


person 


r 35, Title 38, 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (Chapte 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incur 
while on active duty in the Armed Forces, or a child of a 


oman eee ests 
ee rasa = 
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Permanent total disability resulting from such service, or a child of a person 
Who died as a result of such a disability may be eligible for educational assist- 
‘nce under this act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case of a child 
Who has not reached the age of majority, his guardian must make application 
or him to the Veterans Administration 


VOCATION AI REHABILITATION (Chapter 31, Title 38, U.S. Code) 


Disabled 
t0 the y 
Slxty q 


veterans seeking vocational rehabilitation under these laws should apply 
eterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at least 
ays prior to registration 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street, N.W., provides a continuing service for 
porge Washington University students and alumni in the areas of career coun- 
Ing, resume preparation, and specific job referrals. A library of information 
out Specific companies is available. 
elp t students preparing for teaching on any level, the Placement Office will 

confide prepare and keep for circulation to prospective employers, complete 

o p credentials files which consist of personal data sheets, letters of 

endation, and transcripts 
€ Placement Office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


St d 
ipn in the College of General Studies may obtain counseling and assistance 
at the ^ in the offices of the College or from Field Representatives 
Made ullations and agencies at w hich courses are held. Appointments may 
Y calling the College of General Studies: Telephone 676-7000; or 
* Education Director at individual installations. University coun- 
are also available at all installations and agencies during announced reg- 
n periods, and at scheduled times each month. 


throy h 
Slory: th 


Stratio 


The Bachelor’s Degrees 


Tap : 
tion ox ULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdic- 
Conce T the degrees of Bachelor of Science in General Studies with areas of 
whelor of '5 in history, mathematics, political science, and psychology; and 
“HOO! o G cience in Geodetic and (C artographic Science. The Faculty of the 
Wer . 9vernment and Business Administration has academic jurisdiction 
tation *Brees of Bachelor of Science in General Studies with areas of con- 
Counting and business administration and Bachelor of Business 
These off-campus programs are administered by the College of 


E. In ac 

G Ministration 

eneral S n, 
udies. 


| COUNSELING 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Secondary school graduates applying for Bachelor’s candidacy must present the 
combined evidence of (1) an acceptable certificate of graduation from an ac 
credited secondary school, showing a minimum of fifteen "units" * in a college 
preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) the principal's statement that the ap 
plicant is adequately prepared to undertake college work with reasonable pros" 
pect of success; (3) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholas 
tic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test (for students 
out of high school several years, other appropriate tests may be prescribed). 

Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be considere for 
degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at last 15 semester hours 
of course work with a grade average of C or better. Courses taken to qualify 
for candidacy must include English 1 or 1x and 2, English Composition, and ^ 
semester hours of course work in at least two of the following areas: Human 
ties (literature, philosophy, foreign languages), Social Science (anthropoloE? 
economics, geography, history, political science, sociology), and Natural Sci 
ence and Mathematics. We 

The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference with t 
Field Representative, and a conference concerning plans for study is require 
of each applicant for admission to candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 0 
concentration, must be completed in residence in the College of General * 
unless special permission is granted by the Dean's Council to take work rsitY 
where. This requirement applies to students transferring within the Unive of 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work 


: i acy may 
the 15 hours taken in order to be considered for degree candidacy ™®* ess 
ggregate 


counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence à sfe 
e tran 


than 30 weeks. For regulations governing military students w ho ar 

when they are within 6 semester hours of their degrees, see page 18. st con 
" f : «ies must €. 
Transfers.—Transfer students from other colleges or universities re majo" 


k in their 


plete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required wor . 
tudies. 


or area of concentration in residence in the College of General S 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in det 
13-14. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and read 
pages 14-15 lity 
- » . i i ener: wer 
To remain in good standing, a student must maintain à general d p f; 
index of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in his major 
concentration 
o 1% 
regate z 


„point 
Pol 


* 4 iocis A s > age 

A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the 85 
, 

than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


Faculty Adviser: Elzberry Waters, Jr., College of General Studies. F-30; Telephone: 
676-7020 
The B 


achelor of Science in General Studies curriculum aims to provide the 
adult y 


"art-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For 
“at reason the course work required in the first and second years is distributed 
“mong Communications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural Science 
ànd Mathematics, and the Social Sciences. In choosing the third- and fourth- 
Year course work required in departments related to their concentration, stu- 
“nts should obtain counseling through the Field Representatives of the College. 
,"ludents planning to work toward Master's degrees, whether as a College of 
eneral Studies student or as a student in any other college or school of the 
niversity, are advised to plan their Bachelor's programs so that they will meet 
© prerequisite requirements of the school or college of their choice. 

Entrance and advanced standing requirements are stated on pages 6-7, 22; 


lesidenca 
dence and scholarship requirements on page 22 


CN 
IRST AND SECOND YEARS 


Co : Semester 
"munications Hours 
English 1 or ix, 2 ORE RE 6 
00D Speech. TT IST RnR nte TIPICA DE REE 6 

Humanities 
Humanities 1-2, 3-4 
Twel or 
lish Ve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Eng- 

Quas 1-42, 51-52, 71. 72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one lan- 
~ 86 Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 59-60; Slavic 91-92 or 93-94... 12 

Na 

turg le: 

" ul Science and Mathematics 

Wlogica) e ` : 

iy „Scal Sciences 1-2; Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2, 3-4; Physics 1-2........ 6-8 


IX seme ^ 
y nar hours selected from the following: Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10, 15, 
~Alistics 51, 52, 101-2 (students with a concentration in Accounting or 


Usine > 
120 “ss Administration may elect Business Administration 118 and 119 or 
aa E RENE A E A EEEE E 6 
Soe; 
lal Scie nee 
On 
€ full-year > P í 
Ani, Year course in any two departments selected from the following: 
E 2 logy 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51 and 52; History 39-40, 
Cio]o,, Olitical Science 5-6; Psychology 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 29; So- 
By 1-2 ; 12 
“lees: mr sessssoe . Mer a : 2 
"ive 
(depending on science option) 2 . EAE, CL, 
60 
Thy 
D AN 
Con ‘ND FOURTH YEARS 
5. entr 
m; atio . 
Natiog Politica) 4 Offered in Accounting, Business Administration, History, Mathe- 
ica 


Science, and Psychology 


requirements (to be selected in consultation with the Field Repre- 
> faculty adviser) 
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Semeste! 

Hours 

100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... i^ 

100-level courses in two or more related departments................... Wo 18 

Elgetlvo occccsccssccccrsccsescssssccevccsccerseosevescssesenscessosreoreossesees "A 

Ami PNESERRRIDAARADRRRRRARRRRRRERIACHERURR AAA 12 
BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM 

Administr?" 


Faculty Adviser: Robert Frank Hartley, Assistant Professor of Business 
tion. Government 308; Telephone: 676-6069. 


Entrance and advanced standing requirements are stated on pa 


Acct 1-2: 
Anth 1: 

Psyc 8: 

Soc 1: 

B Ad 51: 
Econ 1-2: 
Engl 1 or 1x, 2: 
tLang or Lit: 
Chin 3-4: 
Engl 51-52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Engl 91-92: 
Fren 3-4: 
Fren 51-52: 
Germ 3-4: 
Germ 51-52: 
Ital 3-4: 
Slav 3-4: 
Slav 91-92: 
Slav 93-94: 
Span 3-4: 
Span 51-52: 
Math 15, 16: 
P Sc 5-6: 
Psyc 1: 
Sciences: 

B Sc 1-2: 
Chem 3-4: 
Chem 11-12: 
Geol 1-2: 
Phys 1, 2: 
Stat 51: 

Stat 101: 
Elective: 


residence and scholarship requirements on page 22 

Semeste! 
Required—First and Second Years* p- 
Introductory Accounting .............. nnnm 6 
Introductory Anthropology or 
Psychology of Motivation and Personality or 3 
Introductory Sociology 3 
Introduction to Business 6 
Principles of Economics .. 6 
English CompositiOn............... eren nnnnnnnnnnn 6 


* This curriculum is required for majors in Business Administrat 
t This requirement is waived for students who offer 4 years of acce 
single foreign language. 


OF GENERAL STUDIES 


To be selected from the following....... - — 
Second-year Chinese 

Introduction to English Literature 

Introduction to American Literature 

Introduction to European Literature 

Second-year French 

Survey of French Literature and Civilization 
Second-year German 

Introduction to German Literature 

Second-year Italian 

Second-year Russian 

Introduction to Russian Literature 

Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature 
Second-year Spanish 

Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization e 
Finite Mathematics I, II....................-« NET enna 
Introduction to Political Science......... 
General Psychology ............... 
To be selected from the following.........-. Mu 
Introductory Biology 
Fundamentals of Physical Science 
General Chemistry 

Introductory Geology 

General Physics 

Introduction to Business and Economic Statise? = — 
Basic Principles of Statistical Methods... tional 
Speech is recommended, students interested in Interna 


Statistics OT 


Business include Geography 52... = 
wt 5 E 
esses ASENA EER S A | v 
ion and Internation’ pork " 


ptable high 


ges 6-7, 22; 


en 
=f 


X E 
- 
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Business Administration 

Semester 

Required—Third and Fourth Years Hours 

Acct 193: Business Budgeting 5? 3 

B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 

B Ad 105: Personnel Management Pise vus ener E à d 3 

B Ad 131: Business Finance 3 

B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management CLIE 3 

B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 


B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 


gages - . —— . 3 

B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses > : 3 

B Ad 198: Case Problems in Management... ied " 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking i TT 3 
Group Option: Selected from one of the following groups............ é 15 
Elective: Selected in consultation with the adviser 15 
Total..... iir. A s s 60 


Croup Options 
Right are 


as of specialization are open to Business Administration majors. The 

E aten in each of these options require the approval of the adviser. The 
late, E and the individual courses within the option should be selected no 
the beginning of the second semester of the junior year. 


GRO; 
OUP 1: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Th 
Person Owing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Dess an Manager, employee relations manager, and employment manager in busi- 
80vernment service 
a Ad 106: Problems in Personnel Management 
D E Collective Bargaining 
B Ad n Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 193, Manufacturing Production 
es Management Communication 
Jour 145: pense > 
Paye 129. Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 131: anretionel Factors in Personality 
Psyc 144 prave! Tests 
Sp&p 121 I and Industrial Psychology 
sroup Discussion and Conference Leadership 
G 
Roup Il: FIN Ane ; 
T 
e following course bie 
ft \t analyst s Tses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Min t, and ‘Upervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, bank 
Similar positions in federal or international financial institutions 
Acct 111 


Acet 121. oy Financial Statement Analysis 


BA *: Intermediate Accounting 
d 113; Real I state 
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B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 

B Ad 121: Fundamentals of Insurance 

B Ad 136: Credit Management 

B Ad 138: Investments 

B Ad 163: Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 

B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production 

Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 

Econ 105: Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 


GROUP III: MARKETING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for 
sales manager, circulation manager, route superintendent, product dev 
ager, buyer, promotion manager, and purchasing agent. 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 

B Ad 136: Credit Management 

B Ad 143: Marketing Research 

B Ad 145: Sales Management 

B Ad 147: Advertising 

B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 

B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 

B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 

B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 

B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 

B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production 

B Ad 195: Controllership 

Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 

Econ 105: Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 

Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


GROUP IV: CONTROLLERSHIP 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for 
troller in business and government service. 


Acct 101: Cost Accounting 
Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting 
Acct 181: Accounting Systems 
Acct 191: Advanced Accounting 
B Ad 109: Office Management 
B Ad 113: Real Estate 
B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 119: Data Processing Programming 
B Ad 121: Fundamentals of Insurance 
B Ad 163: Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 195: Controllership 
Econ 105: Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 
Econ 165: Government and Business 
Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


eif . as 
such positions a 


- the position of ¢ 


elopment màn 


on 


""-—— etl 
w"ERRERFFF* 
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GROUP v: ECONOMICS 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
„nancial economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market research analyst 
i : 

n business and government. 


B Ad 107: Collective Bargaining 
B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 172: Public Utilities 
Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic T heory 
Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic T heory 
Econ 105: Business Fluctuations and Forecasting 
Econ 161 62: Public Finance 
x Econ 165: Government and Business 
<on 181-82: International Economics 
Geog 125: Transportation Complexes 
Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-I 


G n 
ROUP yi: sr ATISTICS 


The follow 
inanci 
Usine 


ing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
al Statistician, planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analyst in 
SS and government. 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 

Stat 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 

Stat 110: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
lat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 

Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 

Stat 118: Correlation and the Chi-square Test I 

Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
tat 157-58: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


CROY; 
Up - 
VII: TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Th 
© follan.: s 
tiong ; llowing courses provide the basic academic foundation for management posi- 
and p ansportation firms and in traffic departments of other types of business firms 
nment agencies. The program should also aid in the preparation for the 


na r 5 a " : 
lions for membership in the American Society of Traffic and Transportation. 


p Adis: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad p: Physical Distribution Management 
B Ad ux Principles of Transportation 
B Ad ES Public Utilities 
B Ad us Transportation Systems Management 
B Aq E Urban Transportation 
Be 3: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
x. B : Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Hist 179 ES l'ransportation Complexes 
Stat 111. i S. Economic History 
: Business and Economic Statistics I 
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GROUP VIII: AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


x 4 ; yYW-— ta 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in = 
processing in government, business, and industry. They also give the student an 
derstanding of the manager’s use of data processing as a vital managerial technique 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 119: Data Processing Programming 
B Ad 120: Data Processing Systems 
Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-II 


International Business 


: i efe sitions 
This program is designed to provide the basic academic foundation for por 
in international business, both in private industry and in government. It al 
sists of 30 semester hours of required course work and 30 hours of ee 
Any modification of the program must be made with the consent of the a 

Sema 
r . ; Ho 
Required—Third and Fourth Years me 
3 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 


B Ad 131: Business Finance.................. avis 3 
B Ad 132: International Business Finance......... — osian 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management................ eren 1 
B Ad 144: International Marketing Management.............. mmm 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments 3 
3 
3 
3 
0 


B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade................. mmm 
B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy... 
B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 


Econ 121: Money and Banking..................... nnnm ist 3 


Elective: Selected from the following in consultation with the 


Total... peiidisninenp ides —-— — 


ELECTIVES 


Electives are to be selected from the following, in consultation with the advisel: 
Acct 193: Business Budgeting 
B Ad 143: Marketing Research 
B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property» 
Mortgages 
B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
BAd173: Transportation Systems Management 
B Ad 174: Urban Transportation 
B Ad 177: Foreign Markets 
B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses 
B Ad 193: Management Communication 
B Ad 195: Controllership 
Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 
Geog 126: World Economic Geography 
Geog 151-166: Regional survey courses 

P Sc 167: U.S. Foreign Policy 

P Sc 181-82: Public International Law and Organization 

Stat 111-12: Business and Economic Statistics I-TI 


s 2 *2994 
* x -s KA 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Only a Portion of the course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on 
Pus. The Geodetic and Cartographic Science courses are given at the Army 
Map Service, Environmental Science Services Administration, and the Naval 
lese o ETaPhic Office, which have the necessary laboratory facilities. Since 
installations are some distance from the campus, students should plan to 
de their own transportation. 
be lrance requirements are stated on pages 6-7, 22, with the exceptions noted 
under "Advanced Standing." Residence and scholarship requirements 
Slated on page 22. 


provi 
are 
ADVANCED STANDING 


Welve Semester hours of credit may be granted upon the successful completion 


EM Mating examinations. No credit will be given for correspondence schools 
šervice schools. 


tea (Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics. Telephone: 


Semester 
Required—First Year _Hours 
Engi 1,2: English Composition I A A e A 6 

s Geog 51: Introduction to Geography................... 
BEEN Weté Bogen nro MEER. ere 3 
Math 21: Calculus I 3 
Math 22: Calculus TI 3 
Phys 1: General Physics 4 
Social sys 30: General Physics.......................... — 4 
ences: To be selected from the following 6 


Introductory Anthropology 
Hist " 1-2: Principles of Economics 
9-40: European Civilization in Its World Context 
: Introduction to Political Science 
Soc 1-2: Introductory Sociology 


VUL easet EEE aaea is ease 32 
Che Required—Second Year 
211-12: g al Chemi T E Me 8 
Engl 51^ à Brel Chemifry....eeronnniddic aa 


Eng! 7; 52: Introduction to English Literature or 
~72: Introduction to American Literature................... FEES 
Geol 1 or 3. Introduction to eo o Ene re a 


WULVA 


Selusory Qesisgy....— enr 
^ 2 Calculus III........... 
lat 107 Calculus IV. i 


Statistics for Engineers 
Li P » 32 
WI O T Mada iie mei, i J 


ed for c 
Carto 
- graphy option; an elective may be substituted for other options 
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Semestef 
rs 
Required—Third Year How 
G&CS 12: Plane Surveying ...... : 
G&CS 13: Geodetic Surveying........... VT 1 
G&CS 105: Elementary QGeophysics.............. enn 3 
G&CS 107: Geomorphology ........... mmn » 3 
G&CS 108: Climatology ................ adedi conn db MAE 3 
G&CS 110: Map Projections... 3 
Math 111: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists M : 3 
Math 112: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II..... 6 
Ocea 101-2: Elementary Oceanography..........sssssreressrsrnessenssneessnensssereserttt "t E 
30 

Total CPXC-—M—l s 


Group Options 


select 
an "m à hal ants sele 
Three areas of specialization are open to students in this program; student 


one at the beginning of the fourth year. 


f 
Semestt 
Hous 
Required—Fourth Year gus 

GROUP I: CARTOGRAPHY 3 
G&CS 17: Elementary Photogrammetry.. 3 
G&CS 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry 3 
G&CS 111: Cartographic Techmiques...........cscscsessseeereenensenenenseeert’t pene {7 
Elective: Selected from the following in consult: ition with the advis — 
26 

a OE E ih aE 


GROUP II: GEODESY 


G&CS 17: Elementary Photogrammetry. 
G&CS 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry : 
G&CS 155: Elementary Geodesy : eos assada a . 
G&CS 156: Geodetic Astronomy MM cs is 
G&CS 160: Mathematics of Adjustments. and Least Squares "dviser 
Elective: Selected from the following in consultation with the à as 


— Swe we ta» 


26 
"Total........... e eronceecnannecccccceoeaacaaaccccoreerpienoe iG 
GROUP Ill: OCEANOGRAPHY 3 
1 
Geol 125: Marine Geology 3 
Ocea 110: Ocean Dynamics....... 17 


Ocea 112: Biological Oceanography 
Elective: Selected from the following in consults tion wi : 


Total. 


s.s 
een ees à 
era earrer 
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Electi, es* 


Re 
“ommended electives to be selected from the following 


G&CS 106: Interpretation Theory—Geophysics 
G&CS 112: Advanced Cartography 
G&CS 117: Advanced Photogrammetry 
G&CS 161: Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry 
Geol 141: Introductory Geochemistry 
Math 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Math 134: Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 
Ocea 111: Ocean Waves and Tides 
Phys 161: Mechanics I 
Phys 162: Mechanics II 
Phys 163: Optics 


The Master’s Degrees 


m DEGREE 
ic ually re 
"free of M: 


of Master of Science in Administration, offered off campus, will 
place all of the Master's degrees now offered off campus, except the 
Curricula vr of Science in International Affairs 1 

Operativo "ELS qualified applicants, other than those in the Joint Militar) 
Strati rograms, lead to the degrees of (1) Master of Science in Admin- 


We pa 
3). Pages 36-37: (2 


1 3. (4) M; + (3) Master of Science in Financial Management, see pages 
39; and (5 a ol Science in Governmental Administration, see pages 38- 
Ticula one faster of Science in Personnel Administration, see pages 39—40. 
top pen only to qualified applicants in the Joint Military € ooperative 


ag lead to the degrees of (1) Master of Science in Business Administra- 
42; (2) Master of Science in International Affairs, see page 
andidates E of Science in Public Administration, see page 43 
ler or (ted the degrees of (1) Master of Science in Administration, 
ice in Business Administration, Master of Science in Financial 
Sience ; "e Master of Science in Governmental Administration, Master of 
stration | Personne! Administration, and Master of Science in Public Admin- 
Master Om the 


lan." 'ience 
iona] “lence in International Affairs from the School of Public and Inter- 
of ^Mlairs 


School of Government and Business Administration; and (2) 
These off-campus programs are administered by the College 


C stud the opportunity for a mid-career Master's education to 

à Ide 

"i Us, E. Who for geographic or other reasons cannot come to the 
à Niversity’s standards for graduate work are maintained in the 


and degree candidates must take the Master's Compre- 


MLLTT required. of campus students Any substitution of 
NN "5 approval from the appropriate faculty adviser. 
SIS shou 
^ it 3 
‘The ligion o clude one of the f wing courses: Art 12. 71-72; Mus 4; Philosophy 


à 9 + 
10, 21, 59-60 


! of M4 
ws, “aster of Science in International Affairs offered at the War Colleges is 1 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO MASTER’S CANDIDACY 


Application for Master’s candidacy may be made before or immediately after 
starting course work; it should be made no later than the end of the first € 
mester of registration. No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the de 
gree will be granted for work taken in nondegree status (before application 2 
while the application is being processed). from 
The general requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor’s degree. not 
a regionally accredited college or university (this general requirement, we 
further qualification, satisfies the admission requirements to Master's € = 
in the War Colleges), with an over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a B “a 
age), adequate undergraduate preparation for the chosen graduate fh 
satisfactory performance on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
ness*. Students with below B undergraduate averages may qualify by wbo 
scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business. Students may 
lack the necessary undergraduate background for the chosen graduate field 
qualify by earning a B average in prescribed undergraduate courses. jot 10 
The Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business must be taken pe is 
application for degree candidacy or during the semester in which application 
made. For information concerning the date and place for taking the test 
tact the Educational Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


ADVANCED STANDING? 


A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited 1 

the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken at an 

ited college or university. ough Y 
Students who are not certain that they will be in this area long ene wil 

complete the degree requirements should be aware that most instituti 

accept only 6 hours of transfer credit toward a Master's degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 
zs leted while 
A minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate work must be comp 


registered as a degree candidate in the College of General Studies. d in the » 

The thesis and thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be include transfe 
hours of course work taken in residence. A graduate student who of 2 
from another division of the University is required to have à mini, studies: 
hours of course work as a degree candidate in the College of Gener 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For details: "i 
An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. be 
pages 13-15. A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may on 
by the Dean upon recommendation of the appropriate Committee 
ship. 


* This is a test of general aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate 


ministration. : iness the 
t Not applicable to candidates for the degrees of Master of Science in Bus istration P 

Master of Science in International Affairs, or Master of Science in Public Adm 
Colleges’ program 


ae #4 
rer 


~ 
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THESIS 
Theses are required of candidates for the degrees of Master of Science in Busi- 
$ Administration. Master of Science in International Affairs, and Master of 


A Clence in P 


With the 


ublic Administration. 


ho approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for 6 semester 

u y i 

ti 'S of elective credit toward the degree of Master of Science in Administra- 
n, Master of 


em Science in Financial Management, Master of Science in Gov- 
(s Mental Administration, and Master of Science in Personnel Administration 
te page 18). 

* thesis subject and the thesis in its final form must be approved by the 


Ire 
EN 9f the thesis and the faculty adviser and presented to the Dean no later 
the date 
atc 


hard; announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 

s 

it’ ming the form and reproduction of the thesis are available at the Reception- 
esk at the ( ollege of General Studies 


tery pment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semes- 
of e p Sisters for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the member 
itheg Aculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfin- 
s fo, sional time (a successive academic year for students who are candi- 
Render o ees trom the School of Government and Business eno cote 
ic E pe for students who are candidates for degrees from the School o 
L The International Affairs) may be granted without further tuition pay- 
Period, e student must, however, maintain continuous registration during this 
rante ¥ event the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional 
esis E às specified above, the student must register for the entire 6 hours 
“gain and pay tuition as for a repeated course 


UU i 
RSE SUBSTITUTION 

is the r / 

vise, “SPOnsibility of the student to get written approval from the faculty 


à : - : 
for ve Ac the Dean prior to registration for any course substitution. Forms 
es : 
ting substitution are available at the College of General Studies. 


Mac 

ASTER’. 

à COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
e 


Masta.» 
SA Master's c 
e 
lette, Wired c 


examination, the student is expected to correlate what he 
5 Course work and his reading in the literature of the field. The 


M. a ‘ebruary conducted at the University in December for students graduat- 
u, et X Eee in April for students graduating in June. Dates for the 
ten Jm e Yensive Examinations are announced in the Off-Campus Sched- 
by TS at Ma. Master's Comprehensive Examination dates for the off-campus 


Air Force Base, Ala., and Newport, R.I., will be announced 
the respective Centers. At the time of the examination a 
quired to submit to the examination committee copies of 
ent staff studies, reports, etc., prepared during the period 
additional evidence of Master's competency. 


à ate 
ah ma 
les Publis? se 
l 


» as 


"Sere es 
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OFF-CAMPUS MASTER’S PROGRAMS* 


PREREQUISITE 


: yon, : andi 
A student must meet the general requirements for admission to degree f 


dacy as listed on page 32. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


will 
The University cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum à 


offered at every center. However, any off-campus student, who has regis 
lum by 


mitted to degree candidacy, may arrange to complete his curricu 
tering on campus. 


Required Courses 


B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management..... 
tB&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration... 
B&PA 207: Human Behavior in Organizations.... 
B&PA 263: Organization and Management 
B&PA 287: Relations of Government to Business. 


TON.. iA dies os 
tArea of , 
Cone on. © ONE EET O EO é 
Elective: (B&PA 295 Research Methods, M a 8 or e 
Thesis: (B Ad 299-300 or P Ad 299-300)... — T 
Teton siinssssnsicoseesadoochsscsledeadesibddensclbanetianun aman 
Areas of Concentration 
I. AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING ir 
ass AGM 
: x : ; Business 
Faculty Adviser: John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of 
istration. Building W, Room 303; Telephone: 676-7089 3 
“4 
B&PA 218: Survey of Data Processing.. " 
B&PA 219: Digital Computer Programming € oncepts Mam 4 


and their 


B&PA 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems 
agement a 

B&PA 221: Management Information Systems 
plication 

B&PA 223: Management of a Data Processing Org ganization. 


Total podias " ppm "M 


P itary Coo | 
*N For Joint Mili l 
Not open to students in the Joint Military Cooperative Programs 

Programs, see pages 40-43 
t B&PA 204 is waived for students electing Operations Researc 


t Eighteen semester hours are required in Operations Research 


sf cone 
s an area 0 tion. 
i p^: of conc pore 


l 
CONTROLLERSHIP 
Pac 
po Adviser: Harry Robert Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
ernment 201; Telephone: 676-6115 
Semester 
Hours 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 3 
Acct 276: Management aL ME CONIOL. Lo meira bandda 3 
BAd235: Financial Management 3 
E Ad 296: Seminar: Controllership 3 
&PA 268 Management Engineering ................ enn 3 
Total 15 
lij 
* INDUs 
DUSTRIAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
culty ; - 
312. Y Adviser: Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration. Government 
“lephone: 676-6068 
B Aq? " . 
R oe 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations................. 3 
Ad ^ : 
NA! 209 Seminar: Personnel Management 3 
-—Hr Unionism and Collective Bargaining wars: 3 
Ad 213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations 3 
P Ad > - — m 
Ad 233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization 3 
Total 15 
Ji 
ly 
* MAN Ac 
'ÉMENT ENGINEERING 
Pacul 
2129 ty Adviser: Ge " " 1 = 
dit Stre * Seorge R. Allen, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Set, Room 405; Telephone: 676-7184 
B Ad? 
25 ts 
B Aq ^ Procurement and € ontracting 3 
B Aq c^ Business Economics I 3 
B&pA 2 Seminar: Business Management 3 
B&pA 268. Applications of Operations Research.............................—. 3 
i SOY: 
: Management Engineering 3 
Total 15 
Y 
ATIO 
k NS RESEAR( H 
Rely 1 
S Vis " ` 
m er: C : : i i $ 
! 10; 'elepho harles Bradley, Professor of Business Economics Building Y, 
One: 676.6378 
RAPA 227. \ 
&PA 228: Aathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications 3 
Applications of Operations Research 3 
Additional courses now in preparation 12 
Total 18 
Mp) gi 
Quantitarin, Fa 
“tors in Administration is waived in this area of concentrat 


to 
Un 
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Faculty Adviser: 


312; Telephone: 


Faculty Adviser: 
tration. 2129 G 
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VI. SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
| 79 
Faculty Adviser: Marvin Milton Wofsey, Associate Professor of Management. M 
| G Street, Room 405; Telephone: 676-7183 semestet 
Hours 
: 3 
B&PA 218: Survey of Data Processing...... Ai — 
B&PA 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and their Man 3 
agement .eeesccossicosessessscsesensesesoeseesoesosyeosseenessesenesepeserepnpasaer eiii i 
B&PA 223: Management of a Data Processing Organize tion... 3 
B&PA 228: Applications of Operations Research. 4 


ji B Ad 212: 
| P Ad 213: 
| P Ad 231: 
D | P Ad 232: 
mE ee P Ad 233: 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Required Courses 


B Ad 297: 

B Ad 299: 

B Ad 300: 
B&PA 201: 
B&PA 204: 
B&PA 207: 
(A): 

(B) Elective: 


Y^ m << 
reer k 


B&PA 269: Management and Information Systems...............«nn 
| Total... | 
| 
VII. PUBLIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING | 
á * ^ É $a : vern 
Faculty Adviser: Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration. Go 
ment 201; Telephone: 676-6295 ; | 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 3 
Econ 218: Survey of Economics.. ase tmnt 3 
| P Ad 213: Administration in Government.. 3 
| P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting ................. nennt 1 
| P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting peoe — 
| | 1) 
f 
| Total. 
| VIII. PUBLIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT l 
j Govern 


Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration. 


676-6068 3 

Unionism and Collective Bargaining 3 
Administration in Government.. j 
Public Personnel Administration.. 3 
Problems in Public Personnel Management... esssssnt : 3 
Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilize ation p e 


'T'otal.iiedssitécceéeseépieetcoiiio de -dbtine s P" 


. > ; iness ¢ 
George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Busi 
Street, Room 406; Telephone: 676-7068 


Case Studies in Business / 
Thesis Seminar.. a 
Thesis Research.. Me a e 
Advanced Administrative M: anagement.. 
Quantitative Factors in Administration 
Human Behavior in Organizations... 
Area of concentration 


Total... 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 37 


A. Area of Concentration 


Studa . . s , 
Udents must complete one of the three following areas of concentration: 


(1) B&PA 218: 
B&PA 227: 
B&PA 228: 

(2) B&PA 218: 
B&PA 219: 
B&PA 220: 


3) General 


Business: 


B. Ble 


The Student js 

heh fields, 

t ative theory 

Slee Selects th 
"et ele 


Acct 215: 
B Ad 208: 

Ad 209: 
B Aq 210: 
B Ad 241: 
B Ad 249. 
B Ad 261 : 


ASTER OF s 


Faculty, 


Ment 3/1 dviser: K 
3 Telepho 


Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 
Applications of Operations Research (3) 

Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 

Comparative Digital Computer Systems and their 
Management (3) 


Students select 9 semester hours from electives listed below 
for a concentration in business economics, human factors in 
administration, personnel, marketing, or managerial ac- 
counting 


Ctive Courses 


required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination 
The required courses prepare him for the examination in admin- 
and practice. In preparing for the examination, the student 
the General Business area of concentration should be careful to 
Ctives that pertain to his particular field of concentration. 


Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 

Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 

The Personnel Manager (3) 

Advanced Marketing Management (3) 

Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) 

Business Economics I (3) 

Business Economics II (3) 

Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 
Mathematical Programming: Techniques and 
Applications (3) 

Applications of Operations Research (3) 
Management Engineering (3) 


Administration in Government (3) 


CIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


arl Ernest Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration. Govern- 
ne: 676-6295 


r n ; i 
Must complete course work as approved by the faculty adviser from 
8 Courses 


Semester 
Acet 21 Hours 
<15 INA ^ s 
DNet 23 Survey of Managerial Accounting " "t: 3 
‘ E ` 
The Contemporary Accounting Theory ° . 3 
Area o s : 
COnce . 
*hlration and all electives must be approved by the faculty adviser 


Required courses: 
B&PA 295: 


Elective Courses 

A student whose 
of the prescribed 
the written appro 
at the C ollege of 


adviser may appr 


1A; Telephone: 


Required Courses 


B&PA 201: 
B&PA 207: 
B&PA 268: 
P Ad 213: 
P Ad 231: 
P Ad 251: 
P Ad 252: 
P Ad 298: 


Required courses: 
B Ad 299 
B Ad 300 
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Semestef 
Hours 
B Ad 296: Seminar: Controllership................« creen 3 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management. sees 3 
B&PA 207: Human Behavior in Orgamizations................ccccceeeeeeeereeenereet 1 
B&PA 268: Management Engineering ike 3 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government............ssssssrsssssss 3 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting.. 3 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, “and Budgeting ee x 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods or 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration...............sssssesenenee 
Plan I sn 
24 
Required COUTSES: | 1... eren ntn nnnm tonnes tono eto th tora ssen eon esn enata 4 
B Ad 299: Thesis Seminar ............... rrr rrr no torto tetro EM 3 
B Ad 300: Thesis Research ................... 11 rere erre eere rone ota toes en reta 
E os 
: 30 
ME UL iiL D Leestésvesveseentdevnevescoresetoesscseo RR 
Plan II 


under the Personnel Administration Master's program on page 40. 


MASTER OF SCIE 


Faculty Adviser: Waldo Sommers, 
676-6792 


: 
H oa s. d 
uL EX GS 


Rese: irch Methods Pe ap : 


Total...... 


o take all 


him t 


previous background makes it unnecessary £c : 
ive course^, 


courses in this program may substitute elect 


^ form for this purpose is à 
'rom courses 
The 


val of his faculty adviser. 
General Studies. Electives may be selected 1 


ove other courses as electives. 


NCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Professor of Public Administration. 


Advanced Administrative Management.......««* 
Human Behavior in Organizations 
Management Engineering.. 
Administration in Government 
Public Personnel Administration 
Governmental Budgeting 
aa in Planning, Programming, 
Case Studies in Public Administration. 


Plan I 


Thesis Seminar .. 
Thesis Research . 


Total 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 39 


Semester 


Plan II Hours 

Required noie E PRAPRERERPERO TERRAM 0 VENT 2 
B&PA 295: Research Methods... eee 3 
Elective: Š ‘ a doécdeles 6 

Total —À — —— 33 


Electi, € Courses 


A Student 
lo lake all 
Courses, 


whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for him 
of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective 
with the written approval of the faculty adviser. A form for this pur- 


Dose jc , 

f © Is available at the C ollege of General Studies Electives may be selected 
Tom " - J 

Courses 


listed under the Personnel Administration Master's program on 
Page 40, 


The faculty adviser may approve other courses as electives 


M " 
ASTER OF SCIENCE IN PI RSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


F, 
Cul ty 
“Y Adviser: Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration. Government 


Ki Telephone: 676-6068 

UM 

Wired Courses 

es ` he f ENT 
tudent must complete at least one course in each of the five major areas: 


Semester 


Hours 
Personnel Principles 
B Aq 209: Seminar: Personnel Management boi dies 3 
Human Relations and Motivation 
B& 2A ^n^ ^ 
A 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 3 
PAK 1 
Syc 245: Seminar: Organizational Behavior...........c..c0..csesssseesescesseseees 3 
Labor Relations 
B Ad > 
T- 212: Unionism and ( ollective Bargaining Ei. »3 3 
Ad 213 à > le > Bare d 1 
3: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective argaining, and 
"ow MONT Mine JAEN ee ae cmn 3 
Management 
B&p ^ be i 
A 201 Advanced Administrative Management 3 
i Quantitative Methods 
B&PA 204. ; 
Stat -*: Quantitative Factors in Adm nistration 3 
Sta > : 
101 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods 3 
Plan I 
"Quir, 
ed e 
d course. 15 
active: 9 
hesis B Ad 299 300, P Ad 299-300, or Psyc 299-300 p" ^ 


l'otal 


5a = 
*S es ees 
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Plan Il 
i} Required courses: 
Elective: ....... rrr nnn 
B&PA 295: Research Methods................ nennen nennt 
qoo EEEN s ERR 
Elective Courses j 
A student whose previous background makes it unnecessary for him to tae 
of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective cours ble 
the written approval of the faculty adviser. A form for this purpose 1$ a 
at the College of General Studies. Electives may be selected from course 
below. The faculty adviser may approve other related courses as elective 
B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 
B&PA 211: Leadership and Executive Performance (3) 
B&PA 218: Survey of Data Processing (3) 
B&PA 268: Management Engineering (3) 
P Ad 232: Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
| P Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration ( 3) 
| Psyc 246: Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
| | 
| 
| mr r uw. MJ 
JOINT MILITARY COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 
| i Robert Carter Burns, A.M., Director he 
t 
' . : 1 à ^Allege of 
M These programs are offered in cooperation with the Industrial mn C 
| , , " . le inetor. 
pq Armed Forces and the National War College, Fort McNair, W shn Unive™ 
i 20315; the Air War College and the Command and Staff College, nal New | 
| sity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 36113; and the Naval War Coe? | 
| LE port, R.I. 02844. 
Dh | ‘ort 
` , ` ‘onter, LO 
| | Robert Carter Burns, A.M., Director, National War C ollege Center F 1 
| | McNair, Washington, D.C. Maxwell Au 
| Walter Inman, Ph.D., Acting Director, Air University Center, ^ 
| | ] Force Base, Ala. . nope Cenit, New 
Clyde Bailey Sargent, Ph.D., Acting Director, Naval War College 
| port, R.I. 
mI | 
| j PREREQUISITE 
TE 1 ‘versity: 
HH | An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or univer 
i 
i MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINIST RATION 
| 
| INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES t 
| over 
Faculty Adviser: Edwin Timbers, Professor of Public Administration. 


206; Telephone: 676-6825 


& xw ees y y SA. 
=e rae bó 
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Ope 
Em only to current students and faculty and to graduates of the class of 1961 
the Industrial € ollege of the Armed Forces 


*quired Courses 


Semester 
Hours 
B Ad 299: Thesis Seminar SE 3 
B Ad 300: Thesis Research A. te 028. 3 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management i SUE bó 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration. 3 
Econ217: Survey of Economics 3 
Plan I 
E. 
“quired NS bt e rns 15 
B&PA 280. 
(A .81-82: Managerial Aspects of National Security eA ! 3 7 
A) Elective 8 
jv KE o » E iaa : nts oral ie 30 
R Plan Il 
“quired courses 15 
PA 280. 
(A 81-82: Managerial Aspects of National Security.................. 6 
TR eA ba aora t iini eT 6 
B) “OR Oe 3 
: Total... Bon £ E URR sosa 39 
A) Elective 
B i 
Fr 235: Financial Management (2) 
B 241: Advanced Marketing Management (2) 
Ad 297; ( ase Studies in Business Administration (2) 
B&P 4 À 207: : 


Human Behavior in Organizations (2) 


(B) Elective 


Bap E Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
B&pA E Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
B&PA 221 à Survey of Data Processing ( 3) 
: Management Information Systems Development 
B&pA 28. and Application (3) 
P Ad E Relations of Government to Business (3) 
<34: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 


AIR p; 
R UNIVERSIT} 


Cult 

5 Y Advi 

int Build. Paul Bentley Jones, Assistant Professor of Business Administration. 
n 7881 ing 823, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; Telephone: 265-5621, Exten- 


Open only 
to 
current students and faculty of the Command and Staff Colle 


"ha 
Ustriat 
Col 
lege of the Armed Forces curriculum only 


S ne id 
"See es 
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Required Courses 


Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 

B Ad 235: Financial Management. 

B Ad 241: Advanced Marketing Manage ment 

B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration........ 
B Ad 299: Thesis Seminar...... men eeneditiacpdidbcoln 


B Ad 300: 
B&PA 201: 
B&PA 207: 

B&PA 280-81: 


Econ 217 


Stat 101: 


Thesis Research,ooideeeeeeceoosséeopspssttóseoeoe Anae 


Advanced Administrative Management 


Human Behavior in Organizations................ enm 


Managerial Aspects of National Security 
Survey of Economics. À 
Basic Principles of Statistical Methods.. 


Total 


ry for him 
elective 


A student whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessa 
to take all of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute 
courses with the written approval of the faculty adviser. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

; 22; 
Faculty Adviser: Hiram Miller Stout, Professor of International Affairs. Maury 
Telephone: 676-6240 


Elective Courses 


^ - ; ar Colles 
This special degree program is offered in cooperation with the Air War c rt | 
r College: It js 


Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; the National Wa 


il McNair, Washington, D. C.; and the Naval War College, New port, » der the | 
| open only to current students and faculty and to graduates eligible un 
| is contractual arrangements. " 
| Hows 
. 3 
| tI Af 260: Fundamentals of National Power...............- 3 
f | tI Af 261: International and U. S. Foreign Policy........- 3 
| tI Af 262: National Security A of the United States 6 
tI Af 299-300: Thesis Research... EAE E NEE e 
Elective: From the following or related courses as approv i 15 
faculty adviser................... eene notes beesesnnat t 
l Econ 251: Economic Development (3 ) 
| Hist 246: Research Seminar: Russian and European History (3) 
tl Af 256: Diplomacy Between the World Wars (3) 
tI Af 263: Intercultural Relations (3) 
tl Af 297: Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 
P Sc 172: International Organization (3) 
P Sc 212: Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
[| tP Sc 283: Topics in International Law (3) 
i tP Sc 285: Diplomacy since World War II (3) u^ 
1 | DOS —— iata NE 
| | 
AT! * Command and Staff College, Air University curriculum only. 


t War Colleges' curricula only 


sse sês 
" <> 


s 
sf 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


AIR UNIVERSITY 


Fac : i . 
“vam Adviser: Lowell Cyrus Smith, Assistant Professor of Business and Public 
Administration, Room 9, Building 823, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; Telephone: 


“65-5621, F xtension 7881 

This jc : ‘ 

IS a special degree program offered in cooperation with the Command and 
taff College, Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. It is open only to 


Curre 
"ent students and faculty of the Command and Staff College. 


Required Courses 


Semester 


Hours 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 2 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management 2 
‘Bg B&PA 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 2 
PA 280-81 Managerial Aspects of National Security 8 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government oe 2 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting t 2 
P Ad 252: Seminar Planning and Programming 2 
P Ad 298: ( ase Studies in Public Administration............ 2 
P Ad 299: Thesis Seminar 3 
P Ad 300: T hesis Research........................ WU EATUR DIRE! HUNE 3 
Stat 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods................. eee 2 
| re Oo. 20b ane bin iš — 30 
ehe Courses 
to ph hose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for him 
Ourse all of the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective 


$w 
With the written approval of the faculty adviser 


Conferences, Seminars, and Institutes 


nary gec OE OF GENERAL STUDIES presents a variety of conferences and sem- 
Many dye lo meet the requirements of professional and business groups. 
à Among I at Airlie House, near Warrenton, V irginia. 

TO Tams se are Middle Management Training and Technological Updating 
On Space nd the International Business Machines Corporation, short courses 
Man Nin t Systems for interested industries, and a Superintendent-Fore- 
*Ciation Ing School program sponsored by the Mechanical Contractors As- 


Fach me District of Columbia 
h Medic. cooperation with the School of Medicine, a Forum for Inter- 
“Spitals u ical Scholars is offered for foreign doctors working in American 
der the auspices of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 


E Nference s 5 
Catio ences have also been held in cooperation with the U.S. Office of 
Ed, EAn On such 


Ca Onal R topics as Planning for Classics and the Present Status of 
tg esearch Activities 


and Stag c 
a . 
ft College, Air University curriculum only 


encouraged to undertake degree programs at The George 
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Director of 


For further information, consult Richard Harold Ross, A.M., : 
Telephone: 


Conferences, Seminars, and Institutes, College of General Studies. 
676-7053. 


Continuing Education for Women 


Ruth H. Osborn, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Continuing Education for Women 


- -ontinue 
IN ACCORDANCE with the University’s policy of encouraging adults to conti 


their studies throughout life, the College of General Studies in 1964 int 
special program for women. 
The following program has been developed to meet the needs of WO! 


tiated # 
men in the 


metropolitan Washington area 


DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 


“ - » each 

Developing New Horizons for Women," a noncredit seminar, 1$ offered isi 

semester on campus to assist women in developing their potential by an 1 occi" 
al, € 


of themselves as individuals and as women; and by exploring education 

pational, and community service opportunities. 
Participants attend class one day a week from 10 to 

The seminar consists of lectures, group discussion, testing, and 


ecks: 


: 5 w 
12 a.m. for l; idual 


an indiv 


counseling conference at the conclusion of the seminar in age 
e 

Most of the women attending this seminar are homemakers, who rang ç from 
4 ‘ à > varie: 

from 21 to 60. The median age is 41. Their educational background var egre 


those with no college to those who have earned graduate or professional 


OFF-CAMPUS DAYTIME CREDIT COURSES 
+ nar, t 

; a" se yina : 

As an expansion of the "Developing New Horizons for Women sen , credit 

College of General Studies, in September, 1965, began offering off-ca 

courses throughout the metropolitan Washington area at 

convenient for the homemaker. Classes meet one day a week ! 


12:30 p.m. for 15 weeks. have peen 
v women Nat” sity 


rom | 


Upon successful completion of off-campus courses, man " 
Washington asses 
Schedule OF” gyr- 


For locations and course offerings, see the Off-Campus ffice for 
or telephone (676-7038) the Continuing Education for Women 0 
rent literature. 
Noncredit Programs 
jon 
jalizati®, 
s ecial it 
IN RECOGNITION of the impact of the increasing complexity -— poner 
of modern life, the College of General Studies sponsors credit ? co TL 


a »ncourage 
courses, institutes, lectures, and programs designed to encoun"e 


education for all throughout life 


NONCREDIT PROGRAMS 45 


Courses in the liberal arts are offered to widen the horizons of those who 
ave been forced to specialize to meet the requirements of technical profes- 
“Ons, Refresher courses and seminars are offered to help specialists keep 
“Teast of rapid advancement of knowledge and to facilitate the return of 
Women to academic life. Courses on writing, speaking, and modern languages 
Provide Opportunities for increasing skill in self-expression. Programs to de- 
velop leadership are planned in cooperation with organizations. : ' 
regular program of noncredit courses without entrance requirements is 


Offered each semester by the College. Informal off-campus and on-campus pro- 


Brams and courses of any desired length may be initiated at any time at the 

Teque. i ; 

“quest of an interested group > ; 
Information about entering or initiating courses in continuing education may 
obt 


ained from Jessie Edith Mullins, A.M., Director of Noncredit Courses; 
“ephone: 676-7047. For details and descriptions of the courses, contact the 
» lege of General Studies 


“Campus noncredit courses include the following list 
NURSES DESIGNED TO INCREASE PERSONAL COMPETENCE 
VERYDAY LIVING 
AN 


INTRODUC TION TO CREATIVE THINKING 
FU 


NDAMENT 
NVEs MENT 
MANAGING 
PLANN] 
PSYCHO 


ALS OF INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

YOUR MONEY 

NG FOR THE LATER DECADES OF LIFE 


LOGY APPLIED TO EVERYDAY LIVING 
SCE AND DICTI 


ON 

Coy 

PRORSES OFFERED TO IMPROVE VOCATIONAL AND 
IONAL COMPETENCE 


INEce 
NEss MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
FECTIVE SP 


x EECH COMMUNICATION 
ECUTIyg SE 


TN MINAR: EFFECTIVE ORAL COMMUNICATION 
Mana DISCUSSION ANI 

GEMEN] ( 
MANAGEMEN 1 
E" AND STATISTICAL TOPICS FOR ACCOUNTANTS 

E ATICS REFRESHER 

— non OF 

SSIONAT 
Nope À 


) CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 
“OM MUNICATION 


FOR RESEAR( H, DEVELOPMENT, AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
ATICA] 


SUMMARIES 
WRITING (Introductory) 


T WRITING (Advanced) 
HAND REFRESHER 

I T 

ES IN MANAG 


SSIONAL 


EMENT 


- 
- “22 
M EXE 
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WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
WRITING FOR TELEVISION AND RADIO 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 


COURSES PLANNED FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


BUILDING OR BUYING YOUR HOME 

ENJOYING ART WITH YOUR CHILD 

HELPING YOUR TEENAGER UNDERSTAND HIMSELF AND HIS WORLD 
INSTITUTE FOR PARENTS 

UNDERSTANDING MODERN MATHEMATICS 


WIDENING HORIZONS AND INCREASING ENJOYMENT OF 
LIFE THROUGH THE ARTS 

CITY AND NATION SEMINARS 

FRANCE THROUGH ITS LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION TO THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
LANGUAGES FOR THE TOURIST 

MUSIC APPRECIATION 

SILK SCREEN PRINTING 

STUDIO ART (Beginning Drawing and Painting) 

THE ART OF THE THEATER 

UNDERSTANDING MODERN DANCE THROUGH PARTICIPATION 
UNDERSTANDING THE ARTS 


UNDERSTANDING MODERN SCIENCE 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY 

REFRESHER COURSES IN SCIENCE 
PROGRAM SERVICE FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


ORIENTATION AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND DICTION 
HOW TO STUDY 
TAX ADMINISTRATION 


WORKSHOP FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 
OTHER PROGRAMS IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


ADVAN( ED GENEALOGY SEMINAR 


SENEALOGY AND HERALDRY 

HISTORY OF ART 

LOOKING AT PAINTINGS 

SEMINAR ON RELIGION 

THE LITERARY MARKETPLACE 

TRADITIONAL WASHINGTON AND ITS HERITAGE 


Educational Technology Center 


Timothy E. Smith, A.M., Director | 
utilization o 
THR CENTER provides assistance to the University Faculty in the 
dio-visual m. iterials and equipment 


Off-Campus Centers 


Accounts, Bureau of (See Department of the Treasury) 


"lr University Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 36113 


ome” Officer: George D. Rastall 
Building 625 
T £ e 5702 
Ac Tenn. Area code 205, 265-5621, Extension 


Office. ctor for the University at Maxwell: Walter Inman 
elep : Building 823 —P 
ly et gne: Area code 205, 265-5621, Extension 7 
: Ourse Offered: ience in 
d War College-— Gradus ate program leading to the degree of Master of Sci 
National a 
M omm; aee jraduate programs leading to the m 
x e 4 
miter a, science in Business Administri ation and Master of Science in 
ut th ation 


s ——À E ege i the Air Command and 
Open i Constadents and faculty of the Air War College and 
ege 


f Courses: 


Al 
“andria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Ofic "rry Director, Second: iry Education 


T Washington Street 
tlepho One: 549. -91t 00 glo 
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Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md, 21402 


Mrs. Ruth Dudderar, Assistant Superintendent 
Office: Anne Arundel County Board of Education, Green Street 
Telephone: Area code 301, 268-3345 


Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 
Harold Mack, Director, Secondary Education 

Office: 1426 N. Quincy Street 

Telephone: 522-7700 


| 
| 
Army Map Service, Washington, D.C. 20315 t 
Education Directors: Jerome E. McClain, Chief, Employee Development Divisio? 
Edward T. O'Brien, Personnel Specialist | 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane, N.W. 
Telephone: 986-2385 | 
Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Telephone: 676-7024 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degre 
l of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
| Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Army Map Service and other government empl 
| permission of the Commanding Officer of the Army Map Service a 


e of Bachelof 


oyees P — | 


| Atlantic Research Corporation, Alexandria, Va. 22314 
Education Director: Frederick H. Black, Jr., Assistant Director of Personnel Edsall | 
| Office: Room 313E, Corporate Headquarters Building, Shirley Highway 8 | 
| i Road 
BI Ju Telephone: 354-3400, Extension 504 
idi | l | Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
|. 1" Telephone: 676-7023 
M Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks f personnel 
| I i Open to selected personnel, by permission of the Assistant Director o 
| | Atlantic Research Corporation V | 
M | 
LUE Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Washington, D.C. 20315 
| l Program Coordinators: Thomas M. Harvey and Neil Lerch | 
| | Office: Room 2518, Building T-7 
i i Telephone: 697-9519 (Mr. Harvey); 697-1590 (Mr. Lerch) | 
We | Field Representative for the University: Alvin R. Glafka alf | 
| Telephone: 676-7064 ET one? 
| Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; seven * | 
weeks in summer sessions nah civilians 
| Open only to active duty military personnel and Department of Defen! | 
TEL | 
| i Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233 person? 
Education Directors: James Vawter, Chief, Employee Development ray peo 
\) Division; John Hickey, Employee Development Officer, Personne 
| Office: Room 1370, Building FOB 3, Suitland, Md. 
Telephone: Area code 301, 440-1524 


xz »*9* ** 
E 
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OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
elephone: 676-7024 
*ngth of Courses: F ifteen weeks : 
Open to all employees of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Oceanographic 
Office, and to other persons by permission 


Bureau of Customs, Washington, D.C. 20226 


* t 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Education Director: James J. Doherty, Director, Training and Career Section 


ffice: 2100 K Street, N.W. 
„ elephone: 964-2548 
teld Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
Telephone: 676-7018 
“Neth of ( ourses: Fifteen weeks 
Pen to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 
Bovernment agencies by permission 


üreau of Domestic and International Business, Washington, D.C. 20230 


* 
ME n 
TEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Ucation Directors: Andrew J. Ondorf, Chief, E mployee Development Branch; Mrs. 
ane deLauder and Mike Patchan, Jr., Employee Development Officers -aoi 
A ĉe: Room 1515, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street and Constitution 
venue, N.W 
el *: 967.497 
Fielg Phone: 967.4974 


Tel “Presentative for the University Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
“lephone: 676-7018 


Le 
net < 
k of c Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
e E to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other gov- 
nent j 


agencies by permission 
Bur 

ea 7 : " * 

u of Narcotics, W ashington, D.C. 20226 


$ 
ME) 
IBER OF p; DERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


^lücati ; 
Office. Director: Nathanael Bentson, Personnel Officer 
elep 90m 603, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W 
Fielq Re 9ne: 964-3798 or 964.4831 
Tele Presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
meth of 676-7018 , 
of C 
Open Ourses: Fifteen weeks 


Bvern employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 
ne 
MN lent agencies by permission 


B 
rea of Naval P 


du ersonnel, Washington, D.C. 20370 

3 Catio, . f - 
Brancho rectors: Capt. J.J. Creamer, USN, Head, Education and Training 
ordinato DeWitt Fisher, Deputy Head; Paul L. Frantz, Special Programs Co- 

Offica, Or , 

roe: Room 4077 
ep 7 


hone. » Arlington Annex 
vm ne: 694.5403 or 694-2776 
Or, 
"ton D cization of Federal 
; dera 


Agencies situated in the Federal Triangle Area of downtown Wash- 
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Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
Telephone: 676-7022 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military personnel on active duty in the Department of the Navy by 
assigned to the various bureaus and offices. 


quota 


Calvert County Public Schools, Prince Frederick, Md. 20678 


Maurice A. Dunkle, Superintendent of Schools 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
Telephone: Area code 301, 535-1700 


Charles County Public Schools, LaPlata, Md. 20646 


Charles Stackey, Assistant Superintendent , 
Office: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Educati 
Telephone: Area code 301, 934-4671 


on Building 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 20415 
*MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Education Director: John W. Morgan, Director of Personnel 
For information contact Employee Development Officer, Person 
1679, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 343-6119 

Field Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Civil Service Commission and to personn 
ernment agencies by permission 


nel Division, R0O™ 


el of other go" 


) 
r ue inistratio” 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (see Environmental Science Services Adminis" — 


Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 20226 


*MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
sto 
Education Directors: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Training Officer; Carl W. B 
Training Officer 

Office: Room 3012, U.S. Coast Guard Building, 1300 E Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 964-8103 
Field Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

Telephone: 676-7018 t 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

Open to employees of the Coast Guard and to personne 

agencies by permission p 


pment cente? 


David Taylor Model Basin (see Naval Ship Research and Develo P 
—a(«— ( downtown y» 
* An organization of Federal Agencies situated in the Federal Triangle Area 9 


ington, D.C. 
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Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20530 


* 
MEMBER o} FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Education Director: Daniel Keenan, Departmental Training Officer 
lce: Room 1226, Justice Department Building, 10th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W. 
> elephone: 737-8200, Extension 3124 
Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
phone: 676-7018 
Of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Pen to employees of the Department of Justice and to personnel of other govern- 
Ment agencies by permission 


D i 
*partment of Labor, W ashington, D.C. 20210 


* b 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Edne,,,; 
Ucation Director: Kenneth R. Bute 


ce: Room 6419, Labor Department Building, 14th Street and Constitution Ave- 
De, N.W 


phone: 961.5 101 


* Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
s lephone: 676-7018 
Bth of Courses 
Pen to 
me t 


: Fifteen weeks 
employees of the Department of Labor and to personnel of other govern- 
agencies by permission 


D 
“Partment of St 


lais 
on Officer. Mrs. Barbara Morlet, Special Assistant for Extension Studies, Office 
Om... Cademic Relations 


ate, Washington, D.C. 20520 


Tele h oom 1106, Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 3, W ashington, D.C. 
Fiejg a One: 383.8549 or 383.5919 

Tele “Presentative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Lengt One: 676-7018 


or 
Courses: Fifteen weeks 


9 employees of the Department of State, C.L.A., and U.S.LA. 


b 


“part 
Ment of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 20226 


By 
r 
eau of Accoun ts 


. FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


“ation "din ~ 
Off..." Director David L. Core, Employee Development Officer 
Som 108, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison 


"live for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
* 676-7018 


E. 


Organ, 
izatio; 
n, Dc. n of Federal Agencies situated in the Federal Tr angle Area of downtown Wash- 
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Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Tresaury and to personnel of ot 
government agencies by permission 


her 


District of Columbia General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 20003 


Associate Director, Nursing Service Education: Miss Virginia Sage 
Office: Anne Archbold Hall, District of Columbia General Hospital, 19th an 
sachusetts Avenue, S.E. 
Telephone: 547-9200, Extension 5336 

Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Telephone: 676-7024 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the District of Columbia General Hospital an 
permission 


d Mas 


d others by 


District of Columbia Government, Washington, D.C. 20001 


*MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Education Directors: Benjamin Ludwig, Chief of Training; C. Howard Larson, Em 
ployee Development Officer vani 

Office: Room 209, District of Columbia Government Building, 499 Pennsyl¥ 
Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 629-2270 or 629-2997 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the District of Columbia Government and to per 
other government agencies by permission | 


sonnel of 


ab plic 
Education Courses for Teachers (see separate listings under individual pu 
Schools) "m 


Environmental Science Services Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 fety 


i i à d 
Education Directors: Mrs. Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel an 


Division; Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer A tow? 
[ , ) N or, 
Office: Room 412, Building 5, Washington Science Center, 11800 old Georg 
Road, Rockville, Md. 


Telephone: 496-8261 
Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 

Telephone: 676-7024 f Bachelof of 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degree O rrograpbie 

Science in General Studies and Bachelor of Science in Geodetic an Ca 

Science t 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks overnme” 

Open to all employees of the Department of Commerce and to other 8 

employees by permission 

" town w 


m 
a ^ / of dow 
* An organization of Federal Agencies situated in the Federal Triangle Area 
ington, D.C 


ca nee t. 
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Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 
W. Harold Ford, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 


Office: 10700 Page Avenue 
elephone: 273-6500 


Federal Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C. 20553 


* d 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOC IATION 


ducation Director: Miss Beverly McCarthy, Employee Development Officer 

T ice: Room 505, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Fiejq Phone: 962-5673 , 

€presentative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
*lephone: 676-7018 
ngth of ( Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
Pen to employees of the Federal Aviation Agency and to personnel of other gov- 

‘™Mment agencies by permission 


F 
| *dera] Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 20535 


a Agent: William E. € lark, Personnel Office 


A %æ: Room 4513, Justice Department Building, 9th Street and Pennsylvania 
"eue, N,W, 


Fie Phone: 393-7100, Extension 402 . 
Tel €presentative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Ley, pP hone: 676-7024 
Sth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation only 


Pen 


Federal r 
eral Communications Commission, Washington, D.C. 20554 


* 
MEMn 
MBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
cati i 
iaaa Director: Mrs. June Eisenberger 
*: Room 200, 521 12th Street, N.W. 
Phone: 393-3620, Extension 165 


Telep o sentative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Le Ne: 676.7018 


n 
oth Of Courses: 


of - to employe 
er governm 


Fifteen weeks 
es of the Federal Communications Commission and to personnel 
ent agencies by permission 


Pede 
r 
al Reserve Board, Washington, D.C. 20551 


Yatio, agen 
sonne Directors Mrs. June E. Burns, Assistant to the Director, Division of Per- 
2 ke: p Administration; Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 


Teleph edera] Reserve Building, 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. ; 
ed m » 737-1100, Extension 435 (Mrs. Burns); Extension 404 (Miss Rice) 
L tel p One ative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
ath or e° 676-7018 
Pen to amined Fifteen weeks 
> all 80Vvernment employees and others by permission 
"ton, panization Of Federal 


Agencies situated in the Federal Triangle Area of downtown Wash- 


1> "m 
"Seer 
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Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Education Director: Eric Eber; John R. Gantz, Education Adviser 
Office: Building T-1483 
Telephone: 780-1100, Extension 43154 or 44546 

Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O’Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; seven 
weeks in summer sessions 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other governm 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Belvoir 


and one-half 


ent em 


Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 


Education Director: John Williams ^w Street 
Office: Building $711, Educational Development Services, Lee Blvd. and 12th 


Telephone: Area code 703, 878-3731 or 878-5508 m-. 

Director for the University at The George Washington University Center (Tidew? 
Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 

Office: Building T-181 

Telephone: 727-3363 or 727-3770 „half 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; seven and one 

weeks in summer sessions nt em 

Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other governme 

ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Eustis EU 


Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 

Office: Building 20A, Second Floor, Post Education Center 

Telephone: 527-9400, Extension 268 
Field Representative for the University: Earl J. Ross 

Telephone: 676-7040 4 one-half 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; seven an 


weeks in summer sessions rnment em 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other gove 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort McNair pi a 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Gustaf E. Berglund 
Office: Building 303, Army Education Center 
Telephone: 677-6421 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7015 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks ernment 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other go Meade 
ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort George 6 


Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 


Education Director: Paul Rahenkamp 
Office: Building T-183, Education Center 
Telephohe: Area code 703, 727-2454 or 727-3692 
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Director for the University at The George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
fice: Building T-181 
clephone: 727-3363 or 727-3770 
*nBth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Pen to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other government em- 
i Ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Monroe 


Fort Myer, Va. 22208 


| Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Ice: Building 604, South Area, Post Education Center 
Fig Phone: 697-0607 
| le €presentative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
eng] one: 676-7022 
Wee Se Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; seven and one-half 
In summer sessions 
| Den to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other government em- 


ploye LIE : < 
~ Yees, by permission of the C ommanding Officer of Fort Myer 


G ' 
‘max Building, 8060 13th Street, N.W., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


ducat 
tion Directors: Mrs. Muriel ( hristgau, Training Branch, Personnel and Safety 


vision; Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer 
X Room 412, Building 5, Washington Science Center, 11800 Old Georgetown 
ad, Rockville, Md. 


tleph 


Fiejg p, 9e: Area code 301, 496-8261 


el €presentative for the University: John H. McCalla 

Ty Phone: 676-7024 
of Scie ourse Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
Scien nce in General Studies and Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic 


: Fifteen weeks 


n to ; E 
employ all employees of the Department of Commerce and to other government 
rees by permission 


favel] , " 
—— Point (see Building T-7) 


Mustii 
al 
Project 0 College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 
Office, - Col Haydon J. Price, USA 
Teleph 9m 206, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Director mg 695-8305 
Or the TT... - 
fice: iaa University : Edwin Timbers 
Type Phone: 6765. Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street, N.W. 
ou 2 £ t £ 
înce in p 3€ Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Sci- 


n u 
qu o Me Administration 
Pe Urses: Fifteen weeks 


9 stude . : 
ents and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


‘ Sen eu 
a y" 
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Internal Revenue Service, Washington, D.C. 20224 
*MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Education Directors: Howard R. Richardson, Chief, National Office Training Branch 
Miss Sallie Wildasin, Miss Ruby Bennett, Employee Development Training Officer? 

Office: Room 1315, Internal Revenue Service Building, 12th Street and Constitu 
tion Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-3931 

Field Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel 0 
government agencies by permission 


f other 


Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D.C. 20423 
*MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Education Director: Dyrck van Duyl, Training Officer á 
Office: Room 1418, Interstate Commerce Building, 12th Street and Constit 
Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 737-9765, Extension 7116 

Field Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


ution 


Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


Education Director: Robert J. Dewey 
Office: Building 1347 
Telephone: 764-3520 

Director for the University at The George Washington University Ce 

Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 

Office: Building T-181 
Telephone: Area code 703, 727-3363 or 727-3770 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; seven 
weeks in summer sessions overnmen! 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to other £ 


Force Bas 
> . ay Air Fore - 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Langley Air - 


| r 
nter (Tidewat" 


and one-half 


Loudoun County Public Schools, Leesburg, Va. 22075 


Caleb J. Gibson, Director of Instruction 

Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 
Office: Loudoun County School Board, 20 Union Street 
Telephone: Area code 703, 777-2570 


wast 
a wn 
. irati Area of downto 
An organization of Federal Agencies situated in the Federal Triangle 
ington, D.C 
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Main N 
Educ 


avy Building, Washington, D.C. 20360 


ation Directors: Ralph G. Salvagno, Head, Training Branch, DCPD; Miss Kath- 

leen V, Sullivan, Employee Development Officer : "à DW 

Office: Room 0116, Main Navy Building, Constitution Avenue at 18th Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 696-6155 

Field Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 

*ngth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 

Charles Proctor, Director, Stafi Development; James Crabtree, Teacher Specialist 
ice: Montgomery County School Board, 850 N. Washington Street 

Clephone: 762-5000, Extension 395 


National Bureau of Standards, W ashington, D.C. 20234 


Registrar: Mrs. Virginia Maxwell 


i £ > street, N.W. 
. e: Room 102, The Manse, Connecticut Avenue and Van Ness Street, ? 
Telephone: 362-4040, Extension 366 or 7400 


Fj ` 
'eld Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
enas Phone: 676-7024 
“Bth of Courses: Fifteen weeks E 
pe to all employees of the National Bureau of Standards—also to all employees 
Othe k 


~ d n , d eet the 
T government agencies and to all American citizens, providing they mee 
Orma . 

tma Prerequisites 


“ational Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Optional Services Officer: Lt. (j.g.) B.K. Bingman, USN 
T ice: Room 32, Building 7 
Fi Phone: 497-4585 
sid epres ? 65 
US 
^Migt ` 
"s: Fifteen weeks gta. 
: m to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the aom 
Contes of Health, and to other government employees by permission c 
manding Officer of the National Naval Medical Center 


Nati i 
ional Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 20550 


Office. "licer: Herbert L. Morris 
Tec 1800 G Street, N.W. 


Fielg Phone: 343-7753 ' 

Telepprre sentative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
lengip OP: 676-7018 

Ourses 
tion to all BOve 


ne; 
Bth 
0 


Fifteen weeks is 1 
i e N ; cience Founda- 
rnment employees by permission of the National Science F 
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National Security Agency, Fort Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Miss Kathleen DeGrange, Administration 
Office: Building 1C190 
Telephone: 688-7047 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7015 

Academic Counselors: Mrs. Stet Tasker, Mrs. Violet Kilmon 
Office: Building 1C190 
Telephone: 688-6364 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open only to NSA employees 


National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C, 20315 


Project Officer: Col. Vernon K. Cammack, USAF 
Office: Room 139, National War College 
Telephone: 695-8404 
Director for the University: Robert C. Burns 
Telephone: 676-7049 science 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of 
in International Affairs 
Length of Courses: Twelve weeks 
Open to students and faculty of the National War College Er 


Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Md. 20390 


Education Directors: Bernard D. Janowski, Director; Edmund J. Klukows 
ployee Development Officer 
Office: Room G-126, Building FOB 3 
Telephone: Area code 301, 763-1441 
Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 


yi, Ba 


Telephone: 676-7024 f achel 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate programs leading to the degrees O Cart 
of Science in General Studies and Bachelor of Science in Geodetic an 
graphic Science 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks the cen 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of d Trait” 


31 tin S0 
Bureau; others may obtain permission to attend by calling the Education @ 


ing Office, 440-2592 


Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 


Education Director: Dominic C. Bizier; Joseph S. Sullivan, Career Guid 
selor 

Office: Industrial Relations Office, Room 3, Building D-325 
Telephone: Area code 301, 743-5511, Extension 280 or 480 

Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Telephone: 676-7024 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 

Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy anc k 

ployees and civilians, by permission of the Commanding offic 

Ordnance Station 


ance cour 


en 
ernment 
| to other govern Naval 
er O 


wx - om eee S ts 
mrusExmt?r* ^ 
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Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20390 


Education Directors: William J. McLaughlin, Head, Training Branch; Carl Reinhardt, 
Head, Science Education Section Ls 
Office: Rooms 102 and 113, Building 43, 4555 Overlook Avenue, S.W 
„Telephone: 574-1856 or 574-1858 
teld Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
I Telephone 676-7024 
*ngth of ( ourses: Fifteen weeks 
laf the N search Labora- 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy at the Naval Re ag I E 
tory and Other government employees, by permission of the Director, Naval Re 
Search Laboratory 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center (Annapolis Division), Annapolis, 
Md. 21492 


Education Directors: Price Mosher, Director; Dan Mackie, Employee Development 
Officer 


fice: Training Center, Building 42 


F Telephone: Area code 301, 268-7711, Extension 8210 

“presentative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
*lephone 676-7015 

“neth of Courses: Fifteen week 3 

Den to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 


Ployees and civilians, by permission of the Commanding Officer 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md. 20007 


"ducat: i " 
“ation Director Lorick F. Fox, Head, Training Division 
T ES Room 226, Building 121 

telephone. 995-1501 


Fie 
el a 
€presentative for the University: John H. McCalla 
“lephone: 676-7024 
Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
N j "search and 
vid Military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Rese arch ^ 
deve opment Center and to other government employees, by permission of the 


On ~ 
Manding Officer of the installation 


Nava) c 
‘wal Supply Ce 


: lation Dire 
Ice: 


nter, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


ctor: Mrs. Mary K. Lawson, Director, Industrial Relations Department 
elep} Building W-143 
Direct, Phone Area code 703, 444-2144 or 444-4912 ' à uU 
Ate ; for the University at The George Washington University Center (Tidewate 
"à a E 
oe Fort Monroe, Va.; Robert C. Sedwick 
’ E Building T-181 
Phone: Area code 703. 
of ( Ourses 


727-3363 or 727-3710 


Fifteen weeks s e rt 
and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government e 
' JY Permission of the Commanding Officer 


War College, Newport, R.I. 02840 


Offic, Pe: Cdr Delbert D. Grantham, USN 
Telephon 9 116, Luce Hall 
ne: Area code 401, 841-3021 
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Acting Director for the University at Newport: Clyde B. Sargent 
Office: Room 361, Pringle Hall 
Telephone: Area code 401, 847-2629 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
ence in International Affairs 
Length of Courses: Nine weeks 
Open to faculty and students of the Naval War College 


of Sci- 


Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 20231 
*MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Education Director: Willis Hokans, Employee Development Officer itution 
Office: Room 6629, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street and Const! 
Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 967-2871 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of ot 
ernment agencies by permission 


her £0" 


— 


The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310 d 
and Trainin 


Director of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Education F. Strauss 


Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. Army: Philip 
Assistant to the Director: George L. Bowman 
Office: Room 3C147 
Telephone: 697-2823 or 697-6805 or 697-8015 
Field Representative for the University: Alvin R. Glafka 
Pentagon Desk: Reception Center on the Concourse 
Telephone: 697-3141 
University Telephone: 676-7064 
Education Office U.S. Air Force 
Assistant Director: John Petroutsa 
Office: Room 5E410 
Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; 
weeks in summer sessions 
Open only to active duty military personnel and Department 


if 
seven and one-ha 
of Defense civilians 


Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 20260 


"MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRIANGLE EDUCATIONAL ASSOC IATION 


nt officer? 
Education Directors: F.L. Royer, Mrs. Jeanne Hoag, Employee Develop ania e 
Office: Room 3140, New Post Office Building, 12th Street and Penns 
nue, N.W. 
Telephone: 961-8545 
Field Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 


wash 
tow? 
" i : le Area of down! 
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ington, D.C 
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L 
*ngth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Pen to employees of the Post Office Department and to personnel of other gov- 
ernment agencies by permission 


Pri : , M 
"ince Georges ( ounty Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 


Edw: : 
Ome S. Beach, Jr., Director of Curriculum 
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ne ¢ orps Schools 
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Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks in fall and spring semesters; seven and one-half 
weeks in summer sessions 
Open to military and civilian personnel attached to the Academy and other person 
nel, by permission of the Naval Academy 


U.S. Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: Capt. E.L. Van Landingham, Jr., MSC, USN 
Academic Director: LCdr. William E. McConville, MSC, USN 
Office: Room 131, Building 141 
Telephone: 497-7213 
Field Representative for the University: Earl J. Ross 
Telephone: 676-7040 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U 
School of Hospital Administration 


S. Naval 


U.S. Naval Station (see Washington Navy Yard) 


Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 20421 : 
Education Directors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations and Training 
Division; Philip L. Loomis, After-hours Training Coordinator and 
Office: Room 115, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont Avenue 
H Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 389-3101 
Field Representative for the University, Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to employees of the Veterans Administration and to perso 
ernment agencies by permission B 


an 
nnel of other 8? 


Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 20390 


Education Director: William Mackey, Supervisory Training Officer 
Office: Second Floor, Building 172, M at 8th Street, S.E 
Telephone: 698-3160 or 698-3188 

Field Representative for the University: John H. McCalla 
Telephone: 676-7024 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to oth 

ployees, by permission of the Commanding Officer 


wo 
er government 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON : 
THE FOLLOWING PAGES of this CATALOGI E, under the alphabetically arranged 
Names of 


Offered by 
OUurses 
the rig 


the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction 
the College of General Studies required in degree programs. The 
às here listed are subject to some slight change. The University reserves 


ht to withdraw any course announced 


eg are scheduled in cooperation with Installation Education Directors of 


à 


various groups, organizations, agencies, and installations interested in con- 


du "ing an Of ampus program of college courses 

E 

XPLANA TION OF COURSE NUMBERS 

N 

te es UM assigned dual numbers. The first is a serial number assigned by 

does ^ of General Studies at the time of the registration. The serial number 

weather ua in this catalogue and is used to distinguish one class from 

Yen the same course is offered simultaneously at different places. The 

ond number is the course number assigned by the department and indicates 
Fiademic level of each course, as follows 

Students? courses,.—Courses numbered from | to 100 are planned for 
iser o me freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 

Mstances dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain 

ĉficiencies ley may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 

toward ah m as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be credited 
Second n a degree ^ 

Students oP courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 

degree n the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward higher 

begi Only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the 


in the course by me dean responsible for the graduate work and by 
by Structor ; 


Nr Bradu F Courses.—-Courses numbered above 200 are planned primarily 
là 
alit Me students, They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to 


se 
Mors; they are not open to other undergraduates 


semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


'S, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
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course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester 
(3—3). and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). 


ter hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute 
work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


Accounting 


is marked 
A semes 


period of class 


Chairman: E.J.B. Lewis, Professor of Accounting; Government 100, Telephone: 676 


6055 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. 


damentals of data accumulation and processing. Second half: introduc 
to managerial accounting—financial programming, cost determin 
analysis of financial statements. Accounting 1 is prerequisite to 


ing 2. 


de 


“irst ha 
First tion 


ation, 4% 
Account- 


101 Cost Accounting (3) ol 
$ . , " nir 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems of cost exte: 
and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequ 
Accounting 1-2. 

111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) cial 

; : : r di anc 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting Riders 
statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stock’ n 


and creditors. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounti 


of instructor. 


115 Survey of Accounting (3) 


Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information ! 


ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors. 


121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) 


First half: accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: 
1-2 or permission of instructor. Second half: partnership, 
consignment, and installment-sales accounting. Prerequisite: 


121 or permission of instructor. 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for g 


institutional entities. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 Or perm 


structor. 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 


Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cos 
requisite: Accounting 141 or permission of instructor. 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals 


differences between tax accounting and financial accounting, 
tructor. 


taxes. Prerequisite: Accounting 1—2 or permission of ins 


ng or per 


tal a 
overnmen ^v jg. 


with empha" pre- 
t-based budgets: 


n the manag” 


and 


jssion 


on 


ions: 
ation 
and corpo ecurit) 


socia 
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171 Auditing (3) 


Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of mak- 
ing audits, techniques of verifying financial statement items, preparation of 
audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite Accounting 121-22. 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 


Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for collecting, 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting and other business data. 
Prerequisite: Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of instructor. 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation 


reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, instal- 
lation, and operation of a system of budg 


iry control to aid in manage- 
ment of commercial and industrial organizations Prerequisite: Account- 
ing 1-2. 


N 
c^ 


Survey of Managerial Accounting (2 or 3) 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; cost 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls and their 


use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 115 or 
Permission of instructor 


Contemporary Accounting Theory (3 

Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theories con- 
cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and determination of 
Income. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting and permission of 
Instructor 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) 

Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning and 
Control, with emphasis on: the relation of planning and centrol systems to 
corporate and departmental objectives, control of decentralized operations 
and discretionary costs, long-range planning and control Prerequisite: 
Accounting 101 and Business Administration 102 or Business and Public 
Administration 201, or permission of instructor 


PR, Gallagher, Professor of Anthropology: X-10, Telephone: 676-6075 


s 
E 1.1 
ntroductory Anthropology (3-3) 


‘trst half: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and culture history 


Second half: a survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the principles of 
Cultural behavior 


— 


Anth 


"ology 1 


> 


< !5 prerequisite to all other courses in Anthropology 


Art 
Chairman: L.P. Leite, Professor of Art; Stuart 103, Telephone: 676-6666 


1 Art Appreciation (3) 
Language and function of art in its various media; development 0 
aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. 
marily for nonmajors. 


tay 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) | 


= 4 > . : - : imes- 
Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern ti? 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. | 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 
erences é| 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected ref » | 
to the crafts and popular arts. First half: from Colonial beginnings t 
Republican Age. Second half: from early 19th century to the presen" 


100 Masterpieces of European Art (3) ats | 
: - : om) ents, 
Study of the Great Masters and the more important artistic move ime 

based upon direct observation of the major works of European P’ ijeries 

sculpture, and architecture. Lectures and conducted tours 1n be with 
museums, and palaces in London, Paris, Florence, Rome, and Madri 


appropriate visits to other nearby points of artistic interest. 


110 Contemporary Art (3) 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 


Biological Sciences 


Chairman: I.B. Hansen, Professor of Zoology; Bell 301, Telephone: 676-6090 


BIOLOGY 


1-2 Introductory Biology (4—4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introductory COU 
all second- and third-group courses in biology, botany, an 
provides the nonscience student with an understanding of t 
Material fee, $10 a semester 


rse leading 


Business Administration 


G vernm? 
< , . 2 ini ati ; v 
Chairman: H.R. Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 
201, Telephone: 676-6115 

51 Introduction to Business (3) proces 


` : : : 3eion-makin 
The business environment; its effects upon the decision making 
102 Fundamentals of Management (3) : activities 
i i : ‘ zn H olling 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and control 

the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


en nee ts 
eera 
"REX M 
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103 Institutional Management (3) 


Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food service, main- 
tenance, internal TCVICW 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities 


106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 


Principles and problems of personnel management and industrial relations 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. Prerequisite: 
Business Administration 105. 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) 
Characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, 
social, and public policy considerations. Management's role in the nego- 
tiation and administration of collective bargaining agreements. 


109 Office Management (3) 
Organization and management of the office, office and information systems, 
Planning and execution of work, systems analysis, supervision problems. 
tl I-12 Personnel Records Administration (3—3) 
First half: basic principles, techniques, and methods used in collecting, 
Processing, evaluating, and storing personnel records of all kinds. Second 


half: Problems and cases in special kinds of records keeping and records 
administration 


113 Real Estate (3) 
Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property management; 
Valuation, financing, and taxation 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 


Basic Principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to funda- 
mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing for man- 
àgement information systems. 


C 
119 Data Proce 


Basic principles and methods of computer programming. Introduction to 

computer programming concepts; form and character of instructions and 

Programming schema for leading types of digital electronic computers. 
ferequisite: Business Administration 118 or permission of instructor. 


ssing Programming (3) 


120 D; 
Data Processing Systems (3) 


asic principles and methods of data systems analysis, design, and imple- 
entation. Emphasis on relationship between equipment systems and man- 


agement information systems. Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 
Or pe ‘ 
" Permission of instructor 


<l Fund; ; 
Undamentals of Insurance (3) (Campus Course) 


"Or > n ` 
merly Property and ( asualty Insurance) 


^ Beneral course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, and 

Sia ; a v I > e 

" Sualty Insurance, and the function of insurance in the economic life of 
USiness or individual 
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122 Life Insurance and Estate Planning (3) 


- | 
Life insurance contracts, their use in providing protection and estate deve 
opment. 

131 Business Finance (3) i 

, 3 i i 1 : 3 ui- 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prered 
site: Accounting 1-2. 

132 International Business Finance (3) (Campus Course) 

— . * : -—— interna” 
Introduction to principles, problems, practices, and institutions of -— 
tional finance. Emphasis on documents and procedures used in 10 an 
tional transactions, international financial markets, rates of exchant i 
balance of payments, and interregional and international aspects of 
exchange. 

136 Credit Management (3) (Campus Course) " 
Types and sources of credit information, credit relationships fro rise 
standpoint of the commercial bank and the commercial business ente 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 

138 Investments (3) types 
Analysis of factors of investment credit with application to differen fim 


; classes 9^... 
s cl nistr? 


of investments, proper selection of investments for variou en 


vestors, regulation, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, Business 
tion 131. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) to out 

n , " ation ^ 

Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relatio alysis 
total economy and business management, consumer and dem 


and à lici 
" - » s an táa* 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems al quist" 


. a re 
with particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Pre 
Economics 1-2. 
143 Marketing Research (3) is of 
emphast 


Principles and practices of marketing research with particular 7 and pres 
basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, 
entation of results. 


144 International Marketing Management (5) (Campus Course) 


Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing 
United States, channels for international marketing, in 

ing media, legal aspects of international marketing, methods 0 
foreign market surveys, development of policies 


145 Sales Management (3) (Campus Course) 


Organization of sales department, sales plannin 
territories, performance standards, and analysis ¢ 
costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. 


147 Advertising (3) < and in 
s a seine? uses 1 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising’ is involve p, 
tations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamen is; yaluall 
getting a finished advertisement before potential custom 
criticism, and control of advertising 


"CUN I 
TW wis y y rA 
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158 Physical Distribution Management (3 


Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant location, in- 
ventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 
Private carriage. 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments (3) 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 


163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Corporations, 
Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 


171 Principles of l'ransportation (3) 


Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. 


7? . TTC 
/2 Public Utilities (3) ( ampus Course) 


Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv- 
Ices, economic characteristics, rate making, and regulation of utility indus- 
tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation 


174 Urban Transportation (3) (Campus Course) 


Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas— 


area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing. 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) (Campus Course) 


Terminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to successful 
trading, economic bases of international trade, obstacles to trade, tariffs, 
impact of governmental controls on private trade. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 1-2 


17 ; k 2 2 
6 International Business Theory and Policy (3) (C ampus Course) 


Causa] relationships underlying international business transactions, role of 
BOvernment in international trade, international agreements between pri- 


vate producers, trade with developing nations, developing international 
Usiness policy 


177 Fo: 
Foreign Markets (3) (Campus Course) 


Patter . : 
- atterns Of world trade by countries and commodities, selected regional 
isis, and in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: Business Administra- 
ic m 

n 144 and 175 or permission of the instructor 


178 y 
Management of International Business 
Perations (3) (( 


Analysis of 
tion; case sty 
keting prog 


ampus Course) 

Overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 
idies involving dev elopment and management of overseas mar- 
rams and other operations in different world areas. 


181 M, 
Manufacturing Production (3) 


Basic Principles 


facilit and methods of manufacturing production Manufacturing 

" Ile " 

and tes, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
fabrication industries 


70 
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191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 


. s : = : re- 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, interp 
tation of presentation of findings. 
193 Management Communication (3) j 
style a 


Survey of communication problems; written communication; k 
format; oral communication; oral briefing and presentation; group lead? 
ship; rapid reading; completed staff work; related subjects. 


195 Controllership (3) (Campus Course) 
Duties and responsibilities of the controller in a business 
lations of controller to other departments and regulatory boc 
troller’s relation to price setting and inventories, depreciation pO" 
internal auditing, expense control and budgeting; financial reports to 
agement, stockholders, and employees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1- 


same IC 
organization T 


the com 
lies; ii cies 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) 


m 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases X ra 
business and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 144 
131, 141. 
—200 Research (3-3) 
208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 211) luding la" 
A i inclu 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, inc 
bor-management relations. 
209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) re 
t, 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, 
search in advanced problems. 
210 The Personnel Manager (3) as of per 
: atio 
The personnel manager and his place in the org: nization, rel ri, role and 
sonnel manager to other executives, personnel manager's po sonnel exe 
relations with chief executive. Key problems of the senior pe 
utive. 
of 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) d the conduct 


The American labor movement. Collective bargaining an 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations (3) 


Current problems and issues. 


235 Financial Management (2 or 3) 
For students in specially designed programs. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) nd à 
s a 
Advanced course in applications of investment principle sin € 
techniques to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: 


istration 138. 


_ sss t. 
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241 Advanced Marketing Management (2 or 3) 


Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 
grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. 


242 Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) 


Critical review of the development of marketing thought and important 
marketing literature. Special and current problems and/or trends in mar- 
keting and their impact on the firm and society. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 241. 


250 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


Business and governmental procurement and contract management. 


2 ‘ 

251 Retail Management (3) 

Managerial problems and policies concerning financing, location, organi- 

zation structure, merchandise policies, advertising and sales promotion, per- 

sonnel management, operating and service policies, accounting and con- 

trol, and other related retail management problems. Case analysis. 

2 1 - . ` 

“61 Business Economics I (3) (Campus Course) 

Applications in economic analysis. Uses economic theory and statistics 

Or establishment of criteria for business decisions involving policies on 

Profits, prices, production, investments, and inventories. Prerequisite: Eco- 

nomics 217, Business and Public Administration 203, and Statistics 111, 
>. : 

112; Or equivalent; or consent of instructor. 


26? 2 
“62 Busine 
Utilizes statistical techniques and aggregate economics for appraising eco- 
nomic forecasts and making business forecasts. Prerequisite: Economics 
Er Business and Public Administration 203, and Statistics 111, 112; or 
the equivalent: or consent of instructor 


ss Economics II (3) (Campus Course) 


291 Race 
Seminar: Business Management (3) 


Research on v 


d arious phases of management as practiced in American in- 
Ustry, 


29 ^ 
3 Business Research (3) 
May be repeate 
296 Se 


d once for credit 


minar: Controllership (3) 


Advance : 
dvanced Problems of financial management 
297 
Sa ae n "M à " 
ase Studies in Business Administration (2 or 3) 
Probie r 
iaip emi of management analyzed with the view of developing a practical 
re cases used to show problems in marketing, industrial manage- 


» finance, etc. 

299 Test 
hesis Seminar (3) 

Ex 


amination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
00 Thee: 
Thesis Research ( 3) 


Business and Public Administration * 


" t 
Chairman: H.R. Page, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Governmen 
201, Telephone: 676-6115 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and PF 
common to administrative units of all kinds 


actices 


ed in the 9 


Mathematical background for quantitative techniques employ tions: 


lution of management problems. Basic analytical geometry, fun " 
elements of differential and integral calculus, difference equations, y 
bility. Business and Public Administration 203 or equivalent is pe 
site to Business Administration 261, 262, and Business and Public dm 


( « . > 4 «emeste 
istration 204. No academic credit. Tuition fee, at the rate of 3 sem 
hours 

204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) soli- 
A re . in the 
Introduction to the spectrum of quantitative techniques useful 5d a 
tion of management problems. Potentials and limitations of mat ratistic™ 
models and proper areas for their application Topics include lacemé 
decision theory; linear programming; waiting line, inventory rep" 


v 
beso equ! 
models. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 203 or 


alent, or permission of instructor 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
(Formerly Human Factors in Administration) t 
n " 
evelopme 
ical ap? 


203 Mathematics for Management (0) 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and d tical 
" 4 odi "s 1 
application of social science research to administration. Prac 


! cations emphasized 


AE 208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) ics, 


: th 
, r ; , ation, e 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automat vior?l 
labor-management relations, and similar problems. Problems m^ : 
science research. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administra 


211 Leadership and Executive Performance (3) dership) 
wi 

i 

| 


(Replaces former Business Administration 288 Executive Lead" jth 
associate ecu 


| Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems ae 
d nt levels: pave 


l leadership in large organizations and at higher manageme 
| tive selection and development. Not open for credit to stu 
| taken former Business Administration 288 


dents 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) plems asso" 
: „ment pro 
Modern data processing systems; emphasis on management P 


ciated with the installation and use of such systems 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 


Machine functions and programmed control, instru 
sub-routines, general purpose programming, business ore 
languages. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administr 


ogra , 
nte xU of per 
ation ^ 


mission of instructor. 


* Administered by the Department of Business Administration 


72 
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220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Management (3) 
Properties and capacities of the range of d: 


ita processing equipments in use 
today, special purpose equipments 


in business, recent and prospective 

equipment developments. Fundamentals of data processing installation 
management, Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 or 
219, or permission of instructor 

5 " H 1 1 

221 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 

Analysis and design 


of management information systems, integration of 
data processing in 


operations of government or business, impact on man- 
agement organization and decision making. Prerequisite: Business and 
Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor. 


? Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer € ‘oncepts (3) 

Study of advanced problems in the design and application of computer 
Systems 

Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 


Organization and management of data processing function in business and 
government; study of types of resources required; planning, scheduling, and 
Production of data processing workloads; performance standards: evalua- 
tion criteria, Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 218 and 


either 219 or 220. 
” . 
227 Mathematical P 
Technical and 
gramming. 


rogramming: Techniques and Applications (3) 


management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 
Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 


ming, Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application of 
Donline 


« ar programming.  Prerequisite: Business and Public Administra- 
tion 204 


228 
1 Applications of Operations Research (3) 
Applications of 


operations research in a number of management problem 
areas in 


insi Bovernment and business. Critical review of areas where model- 
Uilding js promising and areas not amenable to operations research tech- 
nique . "A 4 : 

Iques. Student formulation of models. Prerequisite: Business and Public 


dministration 204 

263 

Y Organization 
Conte , 
aphtemporary management theory, emphasizing the application of man- 
ronment vOncepts in organizational practice. ( omparative studies of cur- 
e rp ~ 

nt Organizational designs and management processes, 


268 M 


and Management (3) 


anagement F ngineering (3) 


nalysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of manage- 


me noi 

ve at engineering programs; emphasis on organization and methods sur- 
‘ “ys including the study of work measurement, work simplification, man- 
agement 


to st audits, and other management improvement programs. Not open 
Students who have taken Business and Public Administration 269. 


269 Man; 
. agement and Information Systems (3) 


SUrve n 

ig, of collection and processing of management information, manage- 
dures engineering, work simplification, development of methods, proce- 
taken’ and systems; systems analysis Not open to students who have 


Usiness and p 268 


ublic Administration 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL 
*280-81 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4—3 or 4-3) 
-82 

o» : mE 113 » ts 

The application of business management principles to the military aspec” 

of national security; organization and administration of the Federa orti 

ernment for national defense; management of national resources (or i 

human, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; determ Ny : 
of requirements; procurement; production; supply management; an 


munications. 


287 Relations of Government to Business (3) 
Activities of government in relation to business man 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend 
nomic activity and its bearing upon government policy. 


è 0 
agement in areas a 
and change in 


295 Research Methods (3) T 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis bs 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 

Chemistry bh 
hone: 676-6129 


Chairman: C.R. Naeser, Professor of Chemistry; Samson 211, Telep 


3-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) (Campus Course) Lecture (3 
— : nS ecture i 
A year course: credit given on completion of Chemistry 4. try, P ysio 
hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected topics from chem ence mai" 
astronomy, and geology are integrated to introduce the pons porate” 

to the basic methods and achievements of physical science. 


fee, $11 a semester. 


11—12 General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) Lecture (3 
EIE A " : ; in 
A year course: credit given on completion of € hemustry € course y 
hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). plomm one Y* 
general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequis 
of high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 
Chinese (Mandarin)? 
35 
ae Y ; 616-63 
Chairman: Helen Yakobson, Professor of Russian; GG-10, Telephone 
1-2 First-year Chinese (3-3) (Campus Course) 4 For begins 
: ^hinese 2- c 
A year course: credit given on completion of € hines* “pines? char® fees 
Pronunciation, conversation, reading, writing basic ~ poratof? 
Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory: 
$17.50 a semester. — 
. d d 
" 1; à i i Administration Forces " 
Available only to students in the Master of Science in Business 


ed 
À e Arm 
Science in Public Administration programs at the Industrial College o th 
Air University. 


I iteratures. 
t Administered by the Department of Slavic and Oriental Langu 


ages and 


TI 
=... rn. 
X M 
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774 Second-year Chinese (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course: credit given on completion of Chinese 4. Continuation of 
B&rammar and spoken Chinese, more emphasis on the written language, 
reading, writing commonly used Chinese characters, reading selected writ- 
ings. Aural training, oral practice in language laborato: y. Laboratory fee, 
$17.50 a semester. Prerequisite: Chinese 1-2 or equivalent. 


Economics 


Chair " 
" man: C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; Monroe 401, Tele- 
Ne: 676-6150 


25.2 De . : 1 1 
1-2 E rinciples of Economics (3—3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). 


Survey of the major economic 
Principles, 


institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics 1 
I5 prerequisite to Economics 2 


l : n E. n 
01 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
(Formerly Economic Analysis) 


Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 


02 Inta : Mbp epu 
» Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) (C ampus Course) 
(F. ! 


“ormerly Economic Analysis) 


Theories of national income determination and growth. 


105 : a ` " ` 
; Business Fluctuations and Forecasting (3) (€ ampus Course) 
IF 


"ormerly Business Cycles) 


Description and analysis of the facts of economic instability, survey of re- 


“ent business cycle theory, forecasting, and consideration of counter- 
Cyclical policies 
121.5» M 

* Money and Banking (3-3) 


e y4 Of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Fed- 
a 


mo Reserve System; other financial institutions; international aspects of 
Ney; 


' Current financial problems 


62 nm 
e Public Finance (3.3) 


l61.. 


Theoretic i 
erae and institutional analysis of government expenditures, taxation, 
“t Policy, and debt management 
165 Goy 
, "ment and Business (3) (( 'ampus Course) 
“ormerly Economic 
Survey 
tly ântitrus 

Qo 
80 Us 

> 


Policy) 
of economic 


policies in the United States, economic philosophies, 
t and other 


areas of regulation 


ampus Course) 


conomic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
'arious sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta- 


1607 Manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. First half: 
Rr ~1865, Second half: 1865 to present. 


f y 


1-5 
ty ? is 
Ne dette nt Prerequisite to all other courses in 


e Economics 
ey Al c 
Partment. COurse Offered by dep 


artments of Economics and History. Students register in 


. T 
LE xu e 
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181-82 International Economics (3—3) » 
2 n 
First half: fundamentals of the monetary theory and price theory of ies 
national trade. Second half: analysis of major contemporary pr devel 
including balance of payments, international liquidity, and economic 
opment. 

217-18 Survey of Economics (2 or 3-3) ji; price 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. First M grad 
theory. Second half: income and employment theory. Not open 
uate students in economics. 

251-52 Economic Development (3-3) the ut 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention to 
derdeveloped countries 

Education 
: i - , 676-6160 
Chairman: B.S. Root, Professor of Education; Stuart 300, Telephone: 67 
108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching ( 3) pri ciples 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 bu ment 9 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human e 
the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 
112 Educational Measurement (3) um of teacher 
sonstruction - 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and constr requisite v 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes: 
cation 108 and 123 
113 Elementary School Art (3) Materials 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum, 2. 
methods. Material fee, $5. Prerequisite: Psychology * “ 
114 Elementary School Music (3) Materials 
" ic im. 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculu 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22 
mes : à r : TRU 
115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading | 3) -— essential ig 
i + le activit i 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and diste: ycatio® 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequ® 
and 123, or teaching experience. 
s i e t tary 
116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) ar 7 
x y qu. ial m in 
Content, methods, materials, and activities ro , " 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 an 
perience. 
117 Elementary School Science (3) p in the elem | ex. 
: suiii ja pins 
Content, methods, materials, and activities a 123, OF teac 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 
perience. 


a ++ eee ts 
RERARREZT— 
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120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) 


f P a ice” activ ^s 
Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics, — ace 
; : rere »* = "f ) 
essential in the elementary school curriculum Prerequisite ducatic 
108 and 123, or teaching experience 


123 Society and the School (3) 


` k (2 orical 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 — inh na c 
and social development of education at local, national, anc oy nn a 
levels cooperation of the school with other community agencies; c 
Of school personnel 


128 Children’s Literature (3) 


Modo x ibution of lit- 
Newer books for children and the children's classics, contribution of 
erature to child development, children's original expressions 


138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) 


Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of social studies 


146 l'eaching Foreign Languages (3 


Prerequisite: | 


wt m 
"147 Foreign I anguage Instruction in the Elementary School (2) 
Methods. 


8 semester hours of one foreign language 


l > 7 sign languages 
materials, and activities essential in teaching foreign languag 
in the elementary school 
1205 T " 
?-6 The ( urriculum (3—3) 


£ : E d Monde 
For experienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations and issue 


T ; et ^nt 

Comparison of curriculum patterns. Seco ilf: curriculum developmen 
In subject areas: group consideration of student problems. 

t5 " 

1207 € urric 
For e 
room 


ulum Materials (3 to 6) 


" f course ar f "Jass- 
Xperienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and cl 
! tudente’ ons. 
teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations 


3 
208 Human Development (3) 


Contribution of 


various disciplines to an understanding of human develop- 
ment throug 


hout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of rele- 


Vant research 

209 Ch; 

“Y? Child Development (3) 
Interdisciplinar, approach to child development Analysis, e aee 
and Practica] implications for instruction of research in disciplines cc 
"Ibuting to à knowledoe of child development 

à 


I2 k : 
Educational Measurement (3) 


i "cti ation, and 
ment techniques; construction, selection, administration 


f Of objective and essay type examinations; statistical analysis 
2| - results; laboratory use of test instruments 
13, y 
ustory of Education (3—3) : 
i 3 ~g on e 
evol —À European backgrounds of American education. Second half 
e lution Of the American school system 
Addin isit 
loni e to all i 


Steg *requj Pecial methods courses: Education 108, 123, and 131, or adequate experience. 
i s 
Niite; "u ated under each course 


216 
*217-18 
*219 


221 


.97 


?28 


#990 


* Prerequisite 
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Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 

Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary 2 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment 0 
difficulties 


and junior 
f learning 


Philosophy of Education (3-3) 


First half: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of ed licies 
Second half: social foundations of education—forces that shape poll 
and offerings of the school. 


ucation. 


Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


x : 3 , : hi tech 
Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, ces 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, re» 
for learning, providing for individual differences. 
Early Childhood Education (3) 
. to seven 


The philosophy and principles underlying the teaching of four aterials 
year olds. Emphasis is on organization, equipment, methods, and mé 
for promoting the growth needs of young children. 


Reading Problems (3-3) 

Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroo 
ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequisite: © 
years of recent teaching experience. 


m and -: 
ne oF mo 


Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) P" prob 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most import? 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 


Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) rts) 


language : u- 


active »anizati ‘ontent. : achi ethods in ^ 
Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods d physica 


arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, health an 
cation. 


Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, 
and community life 


y al ob 
Achieving instruction ool 
coordinating 


| Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) dure’ 


: i i : p sch 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group, gation tec 


vi 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group € 
niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 
Education of the Gifted (3) provisio 
: i ness. 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of gifted d 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 
" ; ` > p 
Human Relations in the Classroom (3) hips twee 
: , tions 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal rela 
learner and teacher and among learners. 
$ i . a ? at 
School and Community (3) : encies th 
; am of social 38 


The school as an important member of a te 
builds the community 


adequate 


professional preparation 


* -» *- t: 
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^? ^ " ue . 2 T 
251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 
(Formerly Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools) 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 


For guidance directors, supervisors, and experienced school counselors who 
hope to qualify for such positions Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 semes- 
ler hours of approved graduate work in measurement and guidance. 


253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Education 112 or equivalent. 
+ T " " " 
254 The Junior High School (3) 


Purposes, Organization, core program, guidance, developing course of 
Study, extra-classroom activities 


^?) ^ 
257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 


Theories of career development; structure of education, training, and work 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion of educational-occupational information 


258 Tech: 
496 Techniques of Counseling (3) 


Intensive study of educational and psychological processes involved in 


Counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal counseling 
Problems, Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, in- 
cluding Education 253 and 257. In exceptional cases Education 253 or 
757 may be taken concurrently with 258. 
*260 y 
Secondary School Supervision (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
Caching arna n - " Toran 
aching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 
$4 Practices followed in the operation of the school. 
“61-69 — 
acticum in Guidance (3-3) 
Supervised practical 


ing instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in counsel- 


k Admission by permission of Department Chairman 
2 
3... 


64 k í 
Employee Training (3-3) 
First half: nature 


Supe and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, 

miner)” apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: ad- 
Stra n 

oth Fative problems and practices, training media, coordination with 

ther m 


anagement functions. Prerequisite: adequate professional prepara- 
years of experience in employee training. 
r and School Administration (3) 


"ederal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
' School plant: public support; improving teaching conditions. 


"n 
< Th 
~ e . . $42 3 
Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
ature nent : 
lS » Organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
"Wisite. a 


"reparation 
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*275 School Finance (3) 


: à 3 s i : f 

Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods o 
financing. 

276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) ; 

; : ae Š = ia, 

Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity med 
public participation in policy making 

278 School Law (3) R 
. k ac p 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of "E 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest tO 


group. 


N 
26 
^ 


Student Activities (3) 

Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


clubs, assemblies 
particular a 


English: j 


i : i . pone: 
Chairman: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature; Stuart 410, Telep 


676-6180 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


X Basic English (0) im 
à : nelli ano i 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spellings reading: 
chanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition ano * demic 
y No aca 


This course is designed to prepare students for English 1. 
credit. Tuition fee, $84. 


English Composition (3) init dc 
: is on Unit? 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on 


velopment, and organization. 


t 1x English Composition (3) nade” 


n 
. s ents 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for stud ill, and 
tailed instruction, ; rà" 


quately prepared for English 1. Begins with de `< writin 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in ts five nour 
graphs; continues with content of English 1. English lx mee 96 (tuitio® 
a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, 
fee of $171 plus additional fee of $25). 
2 English Composition (3) es and if 
. techniq" 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative tech 
research procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 
abu" 
* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation ssentials of j sp 
t Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum e how ma - com 
lary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who de Engl” p. qioh 
riority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both halves d to Basi p d 
position course; those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be ass permission v 
ve 


In lieu of Basic English, Off-Campus students may, if they desire, be gi 


for English 1x on campus. English 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses 


Sueeaees 
trasarea 


t4 


COURSES OF 


11 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory : 
English 1 


ind practice in the of 


or 1x and 2 


writing 


WORLD LITERATI RE 


4] 


ENG 


31 


91 


742 Introduction to World Literature (3—3) 


INSTRUCTION 


technical reports. 


81 


Prerequisite: 


First half: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to Milton. 
Second half: a review of Western literature from the English metaphysical 
poets to the present 


Historical survey 


LISH LIT ERATURE 


aI 2 " n ; 3 3 
52 Introduction to E nglish Literature (3-3) 


Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 


0^5 " 1 3 3 
?? Introduction to European Literature (3-3 


Consideration of various ty pes. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 


13 : 
35-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 


AM "d " 
TERICAN LITERATURE 


71~7 


French * 
Ch 
6 


‘airman, ` 


6-6330 
] 


J-4 


5} 


Historical survey 


ond half 


J.A. Frey, 


A year course: 
I fonunciation, 
French prose 


Second-y 
A year 
Brammar * 
rench ci 
French. 


~§) 
^ Survey of Fre 


Social, ar 
readings, 


Miste 
Ted by 
by the Department of Roman 


course: 


from the Civil War to present. 


-5 Es P 
« First-year F rench (3-3) 


3) 


ear French (3 


First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. 


credit given on completion of French 2. 
conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 


credit given on completion of French 4. 


9 r 2 r > 93 
< Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. 


Sec- 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages; A-10, Telephone: 


For beginners. 


Conversation, 


composition, reading in modern French prose, introduction to 


vilization 


tistic, 


nch Literature and Civilization (3 
and cultural background of French literature. 


1 
5) 


recitations, and informal discussions 


ce Languages and Literatures 


Prerequisite: French 1—2, or two years of high school 


Lectures, 


i» “<= s sq 
S23 e's 


Geodetic and Cartographic Science 


Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics; Telephone: 
496-8171 


1—2 Introduction to Cartography (3-3) 
The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction to the fundamen” 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography. Characterist 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolization, represet g 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attributes of various p 

jections, reliability. Making maps. Fundamental concepts of geodesy "li 

geomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying methods, ap : 

cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map design, comp! 
tion and reproduction. 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 
Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angles, and owa inate 
traversing, leveling, and triangulation; stadia surveying, plane coo (he 
computations, and miscellaneous surveying problems. Prerequisite: 
matics 6 or equivalent. 


13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 
Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveys; electronic mea 
triangulation, trilateration, and precise traverses; geodetic leveling 30€ $ io 
cise trigonometric leveling; introduction to geodetic astronomy ‘ance 
least squares adjustment. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic 
12, Mathematics 21 


surements 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) hoto- 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics and Piere 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; oject 
oscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric photog 
radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestrial P 
raphy. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 2, 12. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) ’ 
Basic photogrammetry theory and practice. Stereoscopic plotti o 
ments; graphical and computational methods for adjusting strips lied 1° 
triangulation; electronic computers. Method of least squares — e 11, 
photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic se 
Mathematics 21. 


ng inf | 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 


‘mology’ — | 

;, seism 
Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochronology ematics 2. 
gravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geology 1 or 3, Ma 


106 Interpretation Theory—Geophysics (3) y terpreting 
: , n in " 
Development of mathematical and physical foundations jot and Car 


saita’ e 
seismic, gravimetric, and magnetic data. Prerequisite: = 
tographic Science 105, Oceanography 102, Mathematics 24. 


107 Geomorphology (3) 


Development of geomorphic concepts; the earth's crust, 4965; 2. 
mate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice proces hic jen? 
physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Geodetic and C artograP 
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108 Climatology (3) 


Introduction; causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water 
Mass movements, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, 
humid and dry continentals, subarctics. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Car- 
tographic Science 107 


110 Map Projections (3) 
Mathematics of projections; geometry of sphere and ellipsoid; distortions; 


conic, cylindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. Prerequi- 
Site: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 2, 12; Mathematics 24. 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) 
Modern cartographic techniques as applied to maps and charts. Map com- 
pilation, color separation scribing for preparing map manuscripts for multi- 
color printing, scribing instruments and procedures, map editing, cartog- 
raphy for photo-image maps and map substitute products, aviation and 
aerospace cartography. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
2, Chemistry 12 


112 Advanced Cartography (3) 


Recent cartographic practices. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science 111. 


117 Advanced Photogrammetry (3) 


Analytic photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Sci- 
ence 18, Mathematics 24 


155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, with ap- 
plication to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, gravimetry, 
deflection of the vertical and Laplace's equation, introduction to satellite 
Beodesy. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Science 13, Mathe- 
Matics 23, Physics 30 


156 € x 
?6 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination of longitude, 
ume, azimuth, and latitude; star catalogues; observing and time recording 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequisite: Geo- 
detic and Cartographic Science 155. 


160 M. à à 
J Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) 


Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson distributions, fun- 
amentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least squares adjust- 


iis Of geodetic networks. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic Sci- 
nce 155, Mathematics 24 


16 l Aas 
Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) 


Advanc i : : 
Advanced adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geodetic and Cartographic 
sence 160, 


See DE 
"eee 


Geography and Regional Science 


Chairman: P.J. Mika, Associate Professor of Geography; 1-200, Telephone: 676-6185 


51 Introduction to Geopraphy (3) 


x hy, 
Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hydrogr 
soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patterns to mal 


52 World Regions (3) 


è , ‘ , A jons- 
Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major world reg 


125 Transportation Complexes (3) 


World communications and transportation systems, interrelations be 
transportation and areal organization of man's activities. 


tween 


126 World Economic Geography (3) 
(Formerly World Economics) 
World patterns and processes underlying the areal structure O 
economic activities. 


f selected 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) 


Patterns of world population; factors contributing to popul 
growth, and migrations. 


$, 
ation pressu* 


146 World Political Geography (3) 


Types and distributions of political systems, the major politic ' 
associations of the world, factors which affect relative politic 
areas of conflict and arbitration. 


^ 
itical units wet 


*151 United States and Canada (3) 
(Formerly United States) 


153 Western Europe (3) 
*155 Africa (3) 
*161 Latin America (3) 
*165 Asia (3) 


*166 Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) 
(Formerly Soviet Union) 


168 Arctic Regions (3) T" natural 
4 , ; : c 
Human and physical aspects of the Arctic regions with resPejopment ant 
environment and potential resources, present state of ro Arctic Ins 
special problems encountered. Given in cooperation with 
tute of North America. 


* Regional survey. Prerequisite: Geography 51 


84 


t: 


Su etaees 
FRERFFISX»x 
= = » 


Geology 


Chai x 1 . tet e 
‘airman: Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone: 676-6190 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) (C ampus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2% hours). Survey cover- 
ing the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 
3 Introductory Geology (3) 
Survey covering the principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course for Off- 
Campus students only 


4 Introductory Geology (3) 


Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
Off-Campus students only. Prerequisite: Geology 1 or 3, or permission of 
the instructor. 


5 " - n 
125 Marine Geology (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
Ogy; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary 


Processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite for geology majors: 
Geology 1-2; for students in fields other than geology, permission of in- 
Structor 

141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
and mineral species. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, Mathematics 21, 
Physics 1-2 Laboratory fee, $12 


1e " 
tmanic Languages and Literatures 


Chai, 
man: Te w: 
"^: J.C, King, Professor of German; Monroe 405, Telephone: 676-6195 


2 Fi 3-3 
rst-year German (3-3) 


^ Year course: credit given on completion of German 2. Essentials of 
erman grammar: translation of easy prose. 


34.6 
Second-y ear German (3-3) 
À year course: credit given on completion of German 4. Selections from 
Modern German prose; continuation and review of grammar. Prerequi- 
Site: Ger : > 

: ite: German 1- 2 or two years of high school German. 

-10G 

$1 *erman Conversation and Composition (3-3) 

S -521 

Moly i d ; 1 1 ` 

troduction to German Literature (3—3) (Campus Course) 


Prereani s : 
‘requisite: German 4 or the equivalent 


i> s e 
ttn 


Health Care Administration 


Telephone: 


Chairman: Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; CC-20, 
676-6220 


153-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) j 
Primarily for students who wish an over-all knowledge of organization ei 
procedures used in health care policies, hospitals, and long-term care ro 
ties. Not open to Master’s candidates in Health Care Administration gg 
dents wishing to take the course for graduate credit must take additi 
work. 


209 Health Care Economics (3) > 
4 aoe a consul 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Characteristics of the = k 

ers and providers of health care, health prepayment and insurance 


. 7 : va institutio: 
grams, impact of social and economic factors on the health care instit 


250 Administration for Mental Care (3) 
Special characteristics of administration required in mental 
chiatric sections of general hospitals, mental health clinics, an 


hospitals, P9 
d others. 


History * E 


- 616 
Chairman: R.P. Sharkey, Professor of Economic History; Stuart 416, Telepho | 
6230 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) ck 


T ~ ic, 8 
Primarily for freshmen. First half: political, social, econ present 
tural history from ancient times to 1715. Second half: 1713 


4 
Students cannot receive credit for both History 39—40 and 91-92. 
71-72 Civilization of the United States (3-3) ul 

R nic and ¢ 
Primarily for sophomores. First half: political, social, economy» 1865. 


: ; : ; 92 t 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 14 


Second half: 1865 to the present. 


145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 360-19 
Rise and revolution of Russia. First half: the Old Regime, 
Second half: Revolution and Soviet rule, 1900-1960. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
The European state system; diplomatic practices and 
Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the 
and their statesmen. First half: to 1890. Second half: since 
dents cannot receive credit for both History 150 and 153. 


: t 
relations si D ers 
great P? en" 

1890. 


163—64 History of Latin America (3-3) : nd 
i through indep? 


Political, social, and cultural development. First half: 
ence. Second half: the national period. 


e 51-7» ? 
History ' 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 187 through Y 
courses 170 through 184; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 162 through 160. 
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$ 

179-80 U.S. Economic History (3—3) (Campus Course) 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. First half: 
1607-1865. Second half: 1865 to present 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries of 
state and diplomatic agents. First half: to 1898. Second half: since 1898. 


( ; 
195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) 


Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural development and 
social organization. First half: beginnings to about 1800. Second half: 
traditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses to West- 
ern cultural influences since mid-19th century 


245_4¢ à : 1 14 
7756 Research Seminar: Russian and European History (3-3) 


Prerequisite: History 145-46 or equivalent. 


281 
*O1~R9 . " : r 1 3 1 
82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 


Bad, . " > 
Prerequisite: History 181-82 or equivalent. 


Humanities 


Pac 
Culty 7 1 
One Adviser: J.H, Coberly, Professor of American Literature; Stuart 405, Tele- 
*: 676.6630 


I~2 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Renaissance 
to the 20th century Reading and intensive class discussion of five works 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot Background lectures on the major intellectual, 
artistic, economic, and social movements 
34€ lassical Humanities (3—3) 

Interdisciplinary study of the thought of Greece and Rome. Reading and 
intensive class discussion of five works each semester from the following 
authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Eu- 
"'pides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, 
"Pictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine Background lectures on the major 
intellectual, artistic, economic, and social movements 


E 


Int, 
Lol 
Mer i Partmental course < 


ither fered by the departments of History and Economics. Students may 
department 


International Affairs* 


Faculty Adviser: H.M. Stout, Professor of International Affairs; Maury 22, Tele 


phone: 676-6240 
99—100 Research (3-3) 

160 Insurgency: Communist Doctrine and Its Application (3) 
161 Internal Security: the Response to the Communist Insurgency (3) 
162 Totalitarian Control over Populations (3) 

1256 Diplomacy Between the World Wars (3) 

+260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 

1261 International and U. S. Foreign Policy (3) 

+262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 

1263 Intercultural Relations (3 

+287 Power Politics in the Pacific (3) 

+297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 


1299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Italiani pe 
í ; hone: 
Chairman: J.A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; A-10, Telep 
676-6330 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) "3 
2. For begi cs 


A year course: credit given on completion of Italian (m 
Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading 9 
Italian prose. 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3—3) 


tio 
: - A a ersa 

A year course: credit given on completion of Italian 4. Cor otion to 
grammar, composition, reading in modern Italian prose, intros cho! 


Italian civilization. Prerequisite: Italian 1-2 or two years O high 


Italian. 


51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3-3) 


* Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs 
t War Colleges’ curricula only. 
t Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
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Journalism 


hairman: R.C. Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism; Library 407, Telephone: 
16-6225 
145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) (Campus Course) 


Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen- 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. 
Case histories of successful programs 


atin American ( ivilization—Special Program 


Pro 
„ Sram Directo, R.C. Burns; F-27, Telephone: 676-7049 


ac : I " , 

cr o Consultants: C.E Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; W.H. 

v. Professor of Political Science; G.E. McSpadden, Professor of Romance Lan- 

"x Mario Rodriguez, Professor of Latin American History; H.M. Stout, Profes- 
o y 


International Affairs 


101 Latin American Civilization (3) 


| A three-week, University conducted study program in a selected area in 
Latin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, politics, economy, 
geography, language, and literature in order to achieve an understanding 
Of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes in the light of 
World relations. On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at universities, in- 
Structional visits to government offices, first-hand observation of each coun- 


try and the operation of its economy, comparisons and contrasts among 
the countries of the area 


Athematics i 
Chai, 
Di man: ND Nelson, Professor of Mathematics; Monroe 421, Telephone: 676- 


3 College Algebra (3) 


‘Wivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: one year 
each of high school algebra and high school geometry 


6 PL a 3 
Plane l'rigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: 


two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
Beometry, 


or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
9 " 
General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Nu- 


me o j- 
ga als and numbers, number bases, mathematical systems, sets, proposi 
lonal logic and truth values. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathe- 

ae Matics, 

No 

in? Co 


Urs, 
m, CS n i ; l 
Catt üticg mübered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if the student's previous training 
Ch duate c Meets the Prerequisite for a higher numbered course 


e 
of uit may not be given for courses numbered 101 to 200 without the permission of the 
partment 


89 


| 90 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
10 General Mathematics H (3) 
e 
| Number systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, gré phs, fun 
tions, introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mi ithematics 
15 Finite Mathematics I (3) í 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: two years 
high school mathematics. 
16 Finite Mathematics II (3) si 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear P 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
21 Calculus I (3) 
| P a 1 ‘ prai 
! Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation of -— 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 an 6; 4d e 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, an 
half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent 
22 Calculus II (3) lic 
‘ dos : : 1e 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and APE ite: 
tions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration. Prereq 
Mathematics 21 
23 Calculus HI (3) Ji 
Vector concepts, improper integrals, polar coordinates, infinite Hes 
| solid geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22 
24 Calculus IV (3) and | 
:cati line 
| Multiple integration and partial differentiation with applicationi s 
service integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematie 
| 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
IL : r 
| Differential equations, linear algebra | 
' 
| 112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) pre- 
: ‘ M *a1 equations: 
Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial differential equat | 
requisite: Mathematics 111. 
| 124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) mat | 
/alence 
| Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equiva 
| | rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices 
| | 134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) | 
| Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 142, or the equivalent. | 
| 139 Advanced Calculus I (3) . on the | 
| emphasis © at 
l Review and extension of elementary one-variable c: alculus, equival? 
theoretical foundations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or ^^» 
n | 140 Advanced Calculus II (3) alent- 
39 or equi? 
uL | l Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Mathematics I 
| 
| | 153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
171 Vector Analysis (3) - 
E platio 
- RON tion tO hi reon » 
| * Mathematics 24 is prerequisite to all courses numbered 101-200 Except! | concen! 


a subst? antia 


may be made for Mathematics 122 and 124. Students anticipating 
> = of these cour 


mathematics should consult with the Department about early completion 


D. 
Program 


496-8171 
101- 


Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics: Telephone: 


2 Elementary Oceanography (3—3) 


Chemical and physical properties and composition of sea water, heat 
budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, general 
circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, propagation of light, sub- 
marine topography, sea floor deposits, biological classifications, and marine 
ecology. Spectrum of ocean waves from capillary through tidal, including 
internal Waves, Observations and reduction: history and interrelationships 
between marine sciences. Prerequisite to Oceanography 101: Mathematics 
21, Physics 1, Prerequisite to Oceanography 102: Geology 1 or 3. 


110 Ocean Dynamics (3) 


All aspects of physical oceanography except waves and tides. Subjects of 
Physical and chemical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and 
Propagation of light Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics and 
kinematics, currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation 


and water masses of Oceans. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22, Oceanogra- 
phy 101. 


Ocean Way es and Tides (3) 


All aspects of waves and tides: survey of tidal theory and analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 24, Oceanography 102 


? Biological Oceanography (3) 
Biological scie 


nce as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: Ocean- 
Ography 102 


3 H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; School of Medicine, Tele- 
331-6541 


110p 
Pharmacology of Anesthesia (3) 
Lectures and conferences concerning the physiological and pharmacolog- 
ical principles of clinical anesthesia, on the theoretical basis for the use 


0 
f Pharmacological agents 


1752 Int 
Toduction to Philosophy (3-3 
TOble - 7 
opm s of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social devel- 
"ww since the Renaissance. First half: theories of knowledge. Second 


lias leories of reality Philosophy 51 or 52 may be taken independently. 
d 


With th, 
* Department of Mathematics 
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Physical Education * 


! ; i nd 
Chairman for men: V.J. DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education, Health, ? 


Recreation for Men; S-11, Telephone: 676-6250 


i i nd 

Chairman for women: Loretta Stallings, Professor of Physical Education, Health, ? 

Recreation for Women; K-20, Telephone: 676-6280 
+1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1—1) (Campus Course) 
+11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) (Campus Course) 

101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) of 
Physical growth and development of the child and adolescent. survey he 

ities for t 


age characteristics and organization of physical education activities hous 
various age levels in elementary school, playground, and settlement self 
programs. Methods and materials of tumbling, games, dance, an 
testing activities. 


Physics 


.6215 


Chairman: H.H. Hobbs, Professor of Physics: Samson 210, Telephone: 676 


General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 

Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for m a 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or € 
registration for Mathematics 6. Laboratory fee, $11. 


odern ph 
ncu 


ui 
ysics. prered 


N 


General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern ph 
site: Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11 


General Physics (4) (Campus Course) primari 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (242 hours). onse 


‘ ~ ic or © 
topics from mechanics and electricity. Prerequisite: Physics ! 


of adviser, and one semester of calculus. Laboratory fee, $11. 


31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) (Campus Course) 1 tech 


i à : : jytic@ | 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analy 
niques. Prerequisite: one year of calculus and Physics 30. 


^ ; n a C se) 

51-52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) (Campus * our tech; 
n . ics 
Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of phyvi one year? 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Physics 2 or 30, an | 
calculus. Material fee, $11 a semester 

161 Mechanics I (3) (Campus Course) onser 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies, Newtons Lan nt 
laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, & 

Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations 
of 


and Recreation. e of more 


* Administered by the Departments of Physical Education, Health, in on 
jon 


tA Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registrat 
activity courses 
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162 Mechanics II (3) (c ampus Course) 


Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress tensor, 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. 


163 Optics (3) (c ampus Course) 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic field, 
Interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and other 
media, dispersion 


Political Science 


hai, , . 
o W.H. Kraus, Professor of Political Science; Government 403, Telephone: 
"$290, 
5-6 Introduction to Political Science (3-3) 
(Replaces former Political Science 1 and 9—10) 


First half: structure, powers, and processes of the American political sys- 
‘em—Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, political 
Parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. Second half: 
nature and study of politics—theories, forms, and processes of political 
Systems; international relations and political ideologies. 


Comparative Gov ernment and Politics (3) 

Introduction to government and politics of the principal constitutional 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain and France. 

¿l omparative Government and Politics (3) 


Introduction to government and politics of the principal political systems 


Of Central and I astern Europe: Germany and the Soviet Union. 
121-5» U 


S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) 


(Formerly The ( onstitution of the United States) 
First half: 


i separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic reg- 
ulation 


Second half political and civil rights. 

D ar 

Political Parties and Politics (3) 

e rganization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 
mem and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 
= ections, devices for organizing the government 

Political Pre 
Public Opini 
ate on gover 


ssures and Public Reactions (3) 
On, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they oper- 


Th 
a and practice of governmental administration and its relation to 
mare Public and private Organizations and interests; introduction to or- 
ani»: 

nization theory and behavior. 


l6 US p 
‘ S, Foreign Policy (3) 
Constitutional 


ti and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
On, and subst 


te ance of U.S. foreign policy 
Wisite to 


Pol 
Itica] Science courses from 101 through 200 


* War Colleges’ curricula only 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


171 International Politics (3) . 
nts of foreig® 
foreig 


International actors, international and domestic environme 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of 
policy. 
172 International Organization (3) z 
n - r aniz% 
Development and operation of general and regional international Org 
tions, emphasis on the United Nations 


181-82 Public International Law and Organization (3—3) 


' ' . i ace 
Survey of public law of nations. First half: emphasis on law of Pe 


Second half: attention to neutrality and so-called law of war. 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) " 

"T " 1 À att an 
Political life of states and dependent territories of non-Mediter 1 
Africa, including upper Nile valley and Horn of Africa. Attention 
cifically regional aspect of foreign policies of these countries. 

191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) jrah 

. " ; 343 Key; 

Domestic and international politics of eastern Arab states, Turke) 

and Israel. 


192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Liby^ 
; ; ; ons eee F "CO, d 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Moroce 


Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 
193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) a, pat 
: A i bal : area, 
Domestic and international politics of the major states in the ? 


ticular reference to India. 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) k and 
Institutions and processes of government of contemporary al forces: 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideologi¢ 


212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Selected topics in comparative political institutions and politic 


- : jona 
mester is devoted to a selected country or significant institutio 
problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. 


pact 
x? 
] or po 


271-72 Problems in International Organization (3—3) a eneral and 
Reading and research as a basis for analyzing developments in 8 
regional international organizations 

*283 Topics in International Law (3) i of pation 
. ; . ic law 
Consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public 
including the law of peace and the law of war 
à ~ : ith 
*285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) ared wit 
3 tives as comp 


Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objec 
those of earlier periods 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Psychology 3 


Chairman: B.I. Levy, Professor of Psychology; Monroe 426, Telephone: 676-6320 


| General Psychology (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Fundamental principles under- 
lying human behavior 
Psy chology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction to psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, per- 
sonality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and de- 
scription of personality emphasized 
<< Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 
PSychology of learning in relation to education and training 


<9 Psy chology of Childhood (3) 


Genetic approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socialization 
process, learning, and the child's view of the world 


10] Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad- 
justments and mental disorders Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy- 
Chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems 


> æ :] 
Psy chology of I earning (3) 
Current learning theories and issues 


Motivational Factors in Personality (3 


Survey of basic 


principles and assessment techniques, with emphasis on ap- 
Plications to cou 


nseling 


Psy chological Tests (3) 
Survey of 


psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
Industry. 


7 "i 
government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7 


144 p, 
Personne] and Industrial Psychology (3) 


D 
Psycholog 


ical concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel man- 
agement, 


human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity 


5 Poy. 
Psychology of Management (3) 
Primarily for 


Students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
troduction 


to principles of industrial organizations and personnel selec- 
tion 
5 Soci 
Jocis 2 
j cial Psy chology (3) 
role ae foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, 
C-be : med i d a- 
UR tion; havior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, na 
ye ausm, and war 
1 Wh 
R 
"Md 29 'S pre equisite t 


; > 
l > haina h "m land BR ar and 22, 
all other courses in Psychol gy Psycho y 1l and or | and 


95 
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l 
156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
: . ; n " P 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social = 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, the bases 
receptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare 
231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) F 
s : : ardiz? 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standard d 
tion, and evaluation of personality and ability measures for researe se 
practice; quantification of human judgment for measurement - 
Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary € 
in statistics. 
245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) oic 
1 i n : u 
| Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation -—— of 
| tivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, e = of 
various patterns of supervisory leadership, role of formal and infor 
ganization, job design 
| 246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) forne 
- 2 insu r 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and pe viet 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment inte 
and performance ratings 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| Public Administration 
nt ^01. 
nas aa 2i i "nv ent ^ 
Chairman: K.E. Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration; Governm 


Telephone 676-6295 
|i 199-200 Research (3-3) 


213 Administration in Government (2 or 3) 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations 


. : Jancy, the p 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, ive pro 
administra! 


i al pe 
an integ" puris 


as 


| interest groups, political parties, and the public in the 
| ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) the Exec 
: : actice in pipities 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice P. nsibilit 
| tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on sta 
| and relationships and internal organization and control. 
l 
; 2.4 ^ . 
231 Public Personnel Administration (3) pa n the 
inci : „| administra ent: 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personne! * rent: d 
public service; roles of personnel management; recruitn od 
wage and salary administration; training; retirement, an 
functions 
I 
i 232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) * 
(Formerly Federal Personnel Procedures) oblems in a 
4 x „ment pr v 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management , d inter gd 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagen s on of P? 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evalué 


systems 


aseaees@% 
“ss a eur ree 
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233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 


Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case studies in 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of training pro- 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. 


25] Governmental Budgeting (2 or 3) 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 


budgeting: interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process 


2 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 


Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programming, and 


budgeting, application of new tools in the decision-making process, evalu- 
ation of the systems. 


2 R : . " . . . . > 
“60 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development, 
With particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
of agency goals and objectives. 


> e 
“61 The Public and the Administrator (3) 


Nature of the public interest, ways of determining public opinion, public 
Opinion and the decision-making process, theories and methods of working 


With the public, interest groups, public relations and information pro- 
grams, 


^c ` d n r 
“98 Case Studies in P 


Analysis and discussion of problems in public management by use of the 
Case method. 


299 Thesis Se 
Ex 
300 T 


ublic Administration (3) 


minar (3) 
amination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
hesis Research (3) 


8, Professor of Religion; O-21, Telephone: 676-6325 
estament (3) 


eve] and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
“opment of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 
10 The N 
* New Testament (3) 
Study of Ne 
Se, domin; 
Ure, and 


W Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
int ideas, and permanent values Emphasis on approach, struc- 


39.0 Significance of the Gospels and Epistles 
History of Religions (3-3) 
irst : " r 
Buggy Primitive and ancient national religions: Confucianism, Taoism, 
deve), ism, Hinduism, and Shintoism—their historical setting, founders, and 
) 
ism Emeni Of religious thought and culture. Second half: Zoroastrian- 
Y üism, 


Christianity, and Islam—analysis of their origin, evolution, 


and a 
contemporary status 


98 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in American culture, 


the be 
í -— r a igi 
itage of religious freedom and diversity, the development of relig! 
thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious scene. 


132 History of Modern Christianity (3) - 
Origin and development of Protestantism; Roman Catholic revival; "^ 
of Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and state, 
relation to modern thought and life. 


Slavic Languages and Literatures* 
76-6335 


Chairman: Helen Yakobson, Professor of Russian; GG-10, Telephone: 6 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
1 a " s ‘ : rs’ course 
A year course: credit given on completion of Russian 2. Begins o 
in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded rea otic 
drill, and written practice. Listening comprehension and oral pra 


11S-2S Scientific Russian for Beginners (3—3) 


An introduction to the essentials of Russian grammar and readin 
ern scientific texts. 


g of mor 


3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) tic f 
r ; „stema 
A year course: credit given on completion of Russian 4. Sys log! and 
view of grammar. Study of special problems of Russian morP ‘site: Rus 
syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. Prerequi 
sian 1—2 or two years of high school Russian. 
9—10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Russi” 
, : site: 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisit 
3—4 or permission of the instructor. 

91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) od m 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest per! tures ree 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
tation, and discussion—in English. 

93-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature (3-3) dy PP jods 
a Los mt d i : early 
Survey of non-Russian Slavic literatures, in translation, fron ecitatio™ 
to present; emphasis on the contemporary scene. Lecture, 
discussion—in English. 

109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) visite Rus 

T r " req 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Pre | 
sian 10 or equivalent. 
A « s 
161—62 Russian Culture (3—3) Russia to " 
" " ancient ^ 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of anca qus ts 
ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and indi 
assigned topics. 4 
T javie 1” 


es. 
and Literati ae in S 


* Administered by the Department of Slavic and Oriental Languages dvanced © 


t This is a special course. It cannot serve as a prerequisite to any 4 
guages and Literatures. 


Saeetanese & ty 
ert 
Erzak aa 
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165 Soviet Literature (3) 


Survey of major literary figures, movements, styles. Revolution and its 


impact on literature and writers. Revival of psychological novel, short 
story, contemporary poetry—in English. 


Sociology 


Chairman. R.G 


Pi 


Brown, Professor of Sociology; € hapin 203, Telephone: 676-6660 
2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) 


Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and institu- 
lions on man's social behavior A survey of the fields within sociology. 


41 American Social Problems (3) 


Analysis of major social problems confronting the United States. Factors 
Producing social problems, their nature and treatment. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 


Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical and mental 
health and disease, analysis of patterned social relationships in the field of 
health and medicine, the hospital as a social system 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development 
12 " 
7 Population Problems (3) 


Composition of Populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies: eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race ; wo « 3 
and Minority Groups (3) 

Analysis of rel 
Particularly 


ationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 


in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
9! the phenomenon of prejudice. 


EE ~ 
) Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) 
Nature of class stru 


: cture patterns of status, prestige relations, differential 
Class behavior, 


analysis of comparative social structure and social mobility. 

134 M è 
Marriage and the Family (3) 

C Ourtship 


Ment of th 
zation, 


as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 


e family, life, parent-child relations, family problems, disorgani- 
divorce and family reorganization 
35] à 
“Venile Delinquency (3) 
"heey Producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
8 schools, treatment of offenders 


` he 
“logy 1 


is 
Prerequisite to 


all other courses in Sociology 


* 


100 


Spanish * 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) 


51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) 


204 Nature and Needs IV: the Culturally Disadv antaged (3) 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatu 


— A r i sl ne: 
Chairman: J.A. Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages; A-10, Telepho 
676-6330 


1-2 First-year-Spanish (3—3) 


ie 23 . > inners 
A year course: credit given on completion of Spanish 2. For beginn 


Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of m 
Spanish prose. 


A year course: credit given on completion of Spanish 4. Conversation 
grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduction, 
Hispanic civilization. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2, or two years o 
school Spanish. 


The social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish civilization 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussion. 
Special Education 
170 
ud ME ev . 6766 
Chairman: Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; S-30, Telephone: 
201 Education of Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formery Education 180) t accom 
e v . m : o D 
For prospective teachers. Educational modifications necessary yiations in 
modate children with mental, physical, social, and emotional 4 east 
a school program. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equivalent, 
6 semester hours of foundation courses in Education. 
202 Nature and Needs I: the Mentally Retarded (3) 
(Formerly Education 181) us? 


í a 
tardation. Cher 
cole child 
semester now" 


Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of re 
tion and diagnosis of retardation; psychological and $0 
tions. Principles of learning with respect to teaching reta 
Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equivalent, and at least 6 5€ 
of foundation courses in Education. 


203 Teaching Mentally Retarded Children (3) 


(Replaces former Education 185 and 186) 
Educational methods and curricula developed for the T 
from nursery school through junior high school. Capt 
ning of instructional activities; selection and preparation p instructo" 
requisite: Special Education 201 and 202, or permission < 


c ildre 3 
isadvantage riv? 
h disa criential OF op 
arly expe nd self-c? 
a " 


Environmental factors within our society whic 
capabilities to achieve school and life success. F ; 
tion, home and neighborhood values and expectancies, 
development. Admission by permission of instructor. 


res. 
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240 Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed (3) 
(Formerly Education 187) 


Analysis of educational provisions for seriously disturbed children: defini- 
tions, characteristics, identification, and programs for prevention and re- 
education. Admission by permission of instructor. 


249 (7: " . " " ". + 

“42 Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) 
Lectures and discussions exploring psychoeducational techniques of teach- 
Ing emotionally disturbed children and adolescents, interpersonal inter- 
action between teachers and disturbed children. Selection of teaching 
methods and materials Admission by permission of instructor. 


260 Nature and Needs III: Crippled or Health Impaired (3) 


(Formerly Education 329) 


Theory of crippling and other health-impairing conditions as they affect 
the needs of children. Examination of curricula. Prerequisite: Special 
Education 201 and permission of instructor 


r : 

26] Methods and Materials for Crippled or Health Impaired (3) 
Methods and m 
and other 
Zation 


aterials for teaching children with orthopedic, neurological, 
health-related disorders at different maturational levels. Organi- 
and planning of instructional activities. Prerequisite: Special Edu- 
*ation 201 and 260, or permission of instructor. 


3 ^ s "7.4 2 
301 Psy chology of Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Education 321) 


Research on social, emotional, physical, and learning characteristics of 


andicapped children Admission by permission of instructor 


302 Problems and 


. Issues in Mental Retardation (3) 
(Formerly F 


tducation 322) 
Identification. 
education 
Plies, 


diagnosis, and placement; problems involved in providing 
and social control; teaching methodology; equipment and sup- 
Admission by permission of instructor 


NO Ag ii. f 
Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 


(Formerly Education 323) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, admin- 
stration 


and development. Surveying local level needs; program evalua- 
and supervision, Admission by permission of instructor 


306 Guid 


tion 


ance and Counseling of Exceptional Children (3) 
‘Ormerly Educ ation 246) 

Educational, mental, 

and youth 

MVOlve 

*Xcepti 


b alth of Culturally Deprived and Emotionally Disturbed 
hi ren (3) 


"Ormerly E 


Ment. , : 
ntal health problems affecting the culturally deprived child’s vocational, 


educ J 
differe Pal, and emotional needs; teacher-child relationships; language 
ences in socioeconom environments 


ducation 313) 


es “4 £22 
"7S eee 


Speech and Drama 


Av 


Chairman: L.P. Leggette, Depew Professor of Speech and Professor of Drama; 
ditorium 4, Telephone: 676-6350 


| Effective Speaking (3) 
nce and 


Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing cogi cord 
e 


poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. 
ing fee, $2 


N 


Persuasive Speaking (3) ‘ 
kaa . - Mem" ; is o! 
Continuation of Speech and Drama 1, which is prerequisite, empha’! 


speech composition and elementary principles of persuasion 


Voice and Diction (3) " 
Analys" 
he stud) 
roblems 


Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to t 
of sounds of English, standards of speech. Class instruction in P 
| of rate, volume, pitch, and quality. Recording fee, $4 


91 Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) 


| l Principles and procedures for effective speech communicati "d profes 
| successfully at various levels of responsibility in academic, soc! prama ! 
" © e 
sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite Speech an 
or 11, or permission of instructor. 
111 Effective Speech Communication (3) " 


The tools and principles of effective speech communication, 
tice in the organization, delivery, and evaluation of presen 7 
monly encountered by professional personnel. Not open to spec 


: ce 
ations ~ 
t h major 


if : à on 2:9 
|! 121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) i groups; 
li Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and MY urs of 
n methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 
E speech or permission of instructor 
| 
| 
| 
| | Statistics — 
| pone: 
l oF s bb. inl Telep 
" | Chairman: Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics; Government 103, 
n 676-6355 * 
| ; CoU 
n i : 1 ; Epes ‘ampus COUN a 
| | +51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) (C emt . fof i 
k ; principle ; 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Elementary prine P neasurts $ 
i lyzing and interpreting statistical data; characteristic ees pabor 
| variability, sampling, time series analysis, and simple corre™ 
I tory fee, $9 
i 52 Mathematics of Finance (3) (Campus Course) ponds, * king 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks ant a 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreci 
CENENG r” 
i * This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group d off campus 
t Statistics 101-2: Basie Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3), which is offere 
| substituted 
102 
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91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) (c 'ampus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Variables and attributes, aver- 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee, $9. 
101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 


* ` . . . . " . 
104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and 
Education I (3) (C ampus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study of statistical 
techniques for research problems in behavioral sciences and education. 
Laboratory fee, $9. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 


Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
Pothesis testing and esumation, engineering applications. Prerequisite: 
differential and integral calculus. 


l . 
09-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3—3) 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and reliabil- 
ity applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or 107 


11] Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 


Statistica] processes as tools in decision making in areas of economics and 
business Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. 


112 " " nias > 
12 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
4nd business problems Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent. 


l ^ Aw 
17 Analysis of Variance (3) (C ampus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to the design of 


*XPeriments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, Latin square 
and Greco-I atin square designs; analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: 3 
Semester hours selected from Statistics 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $9. 


lig¢ i r : ` 
18 ¢ °rrelation and the Chi-square Test (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regression and correlation the- 
ory: simple, partial, and multiple; contingency-table analysis; tests of good- 
I Of fit. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Statistics 91, 104, 


Laboratory fee, $9 


15 
3 Introduc 
Probability distribution, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's theorem 
and its experimental verification, mathematical expectations, laws of large 


n "a 
5 umbers, Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra 


58 
Introduction to V 
Distribution 
Bression analy 
Calculus ! 


tion to Probability (3) (Campus Course) 


lathematical Statistics (3—3) (C ampus Course) 


theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, re- 
Sis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential and integral 


t be 
ake 
n for credit by students who have received credit for Statistics 51, 53, or 91. 
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207-8 Operations Analysis (3-3) 
Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear o 
gramming, game theory, queueing theory, inventory theory, an 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 


Swedish * 


Chairman: J.C. King, Professor of German; Monroe 405, Telephone: 676-6195 


1-2 First-year Swedish (3—3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of Swedish 2. 
Swedish grammar, conversation, composition, and reading O 


Essentials d 
f simple Pro” 


* Administered by the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteen 


and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. ped 
During the last half century the University’s present plant has been deve : 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bott 


between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania / 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Univ 
President Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. fo 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was ; 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, an 


Xs gp ‘ational Unive 
ington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Un 
sity he had hoped to see established. 
THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 

and divi 


The George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, 
sions, as follows: r divi- 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and uppe grees 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading tO the part- 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the edict! 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in relega! 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years of hera 0 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admi inistr** 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business " 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and à (oT aca” 
minal Associate in Arts curriculum in Accounting. The College oP pachelor 
demic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the degrees ¥ artó" 
of Science in General Studies and Bachelor of Science in Geodetic n Colleg? 
graphic Science. These off-campus programs are administered by t 
of General Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers advance 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine 
of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree o 
icine. ; of ache 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees " tiv? 
of Laws, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master t special po 
Law (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; n " 
grams in Continuing Legal Education. ex leading 19 y 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses eering: 5 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Enp agi Gra. 
trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical pagn nginee! 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master " 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of 
ucation; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Maste 
Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. coon 


- 
ed study and ter 
Arts, Mas 


f Doctor of Mot 


: o thé f 
programs leading t ical Ed 


Science In ucàt 
r of Arts n Be 


ae an 
* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of A of 


with the School of Medicine in offering the combined degrees of a) 
of Medicine and (2) Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 
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i The School of Government and Business 1dministration offers undergradu- 

mag oerams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 

ate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 

Master Of Business Administration. Master of Public Administration, Master of 

trate and Regional Planning: the Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin- 

10n; the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public 

pp nistration The School also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus 
Progr, 


ams leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of Business Administration, 


ache a : ee . 
helor of Science in General Studies, Master of Science in Administration, 
in Business Administration, Master of Science in Financial 


ünagenm a a ‘ - 
Sci ‘gement, Master of Science in Governmental Administration, Master of 


tation” in Personnel Administration, and Master of Science in Public Adminis- 
Studies These off campus programs are administered by the College of General 
man’ Schoo! f Public and International Affa rs offers 'rgraduate pro- 
t0 the ne to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
Ster wae of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degree of 
tisdictio Arts. The School of Public and International Affairs has academic 
ience ae r the off-campus program leading to the degree of Master of 
eral Studie nternational Affairs, which is administered by the College of Gen- 
The c es 
the Ini ollege 0f General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
and “mtd through campus and off-campus study conferences, seminars, 
College of Cor lects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. The 
Colum; eneral Studies also administers the off-campus programs over which 


ge of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Busi- 


mic ; ation, and the School of Public and International Affairs have 

ic jur i 

The 3. risdiction 

"dia, ON Of University St dents makes available courses for students not 
T ates for degree tH reita 

he € Brees in this University 


e, 
mmer Sessions 


Th. €. 

en George Wasl 

t mt the Mia 

anp tant to 
ther. . 


TATUS 


ungton University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
dle States Association of Colleges and Secondarv Schools This 
Students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to 


I5 on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 


» Ome 
The xc E and is a member of the € ollege Entrance Examination Board. 
Nemh oo] of Go 


ists. CTS ip in the Yernment and Business Admin stration has maintained full 
tg On Since T Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 
the Nts for Ce >l. The programs in Public Acco g designed to prepare 
State bo; tied Public Accountants examinations have been approved by 
“tds of New York and of Maryland 
loe 
Doy 


G 
W Orpea ] 
t oe "Be Washington | 


niversity is in downtown Washington, four blocks 
Ite House 


and east of the Potomac River with its extensive park- 
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y of the 


way. Within a few blocks are the buildings housing the offices of man 
departments of the Government. 


GOVERNMENT 
Wash- 


The government and general education management of The George. the 
ington University are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with 
President of the University as an ex officio member. The members of the EC 
are named for a period of three years and are divided into three classes. d 
members of one class are elected at each annual meeting to fill the place 
the members whose terms of office expire. Two members of each class ® 
nominated by the Alumni Association 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who W ish to we 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pU 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. Uni 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of - who 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person = of 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative sta 
the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active men 
bers are those eligible members who are current contributors to or life 
bers of The George Washington University General Alumni Association, 
Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors 1 
Annual Support Program. L D. 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington: 
20006. «of à 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of change fellow 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their 
alumni. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, A.M., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., A.B., Assistant Secretary 


*Edgar Robey Baker, A.B. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. . 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D-C-L- 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

*Donald C. Cook, A.B., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M. 

*Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Sc.D 

Harry F. Duncan 


* Nominated by the Alumni 
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) j t of the U versity, ex 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, A.M., Ed.D.. LI D., President of the Uni 

officio 

Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LI B., LL.D 

Mrs, Katharine Graham, A.B 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D.. LL.D HHD 

'ooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., LHD. D.C.L., D.D., 

John Edgar Hoover, LI M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C. 

seph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B, LLM. LLD 

*wellyn A. Jennings 

“avid Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., A.B., LL.D 

Tanklin Jerome | unding, LL.B., L.L.D 

;'miah Milbank, Jr., A B. M B.A 
sp frey Leon Munter, A.B. LL.B ELD 

Robert Daniel Murphy, LL.B., LL.M., LL.D 

y OThton W, Owen, B.S. in C.E., A.B 

Cey Dillon Ripley, Ph.D., LH D., Se.D 

arleton D. Smith 

arles E. Smith 

Amis L. Strauss, Sc.D. I L.D., L.H.D 


J W. Warner, B.S., LL.B 
ohn Johnston Wilson, LL.B 
atson W. Wise, Ph.B 


"hablen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E. 
“Mes Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B 
“Behe M. Zuckert, A B. LB., LL.D., ScD 


"NOR ARy TRUSTEES 
Rate Maximillian Bastian, LI B, LL.D. 1 
Ch. "rt Vedder Fleming, LL.D.. Chairman Emeritus 
Mès Carroll Glover Ir., A.M. LLB. LL.D. ad, ete if 
ses S, Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, 
SD. LHD 
lohn * Henry Lawson. | LA LLD 
Beni. Sow n Mc Kee 
Sign, "In Mosby McKelway, Litt.D 
Alexa. illiam Souers, A.B., LL.D 
Char der Wetmore, Ph D., Sc.D 
Uoyd p Stanley Ww hite, M.D., Sc.D 
) ennett Wilson 


Oier 
; FICERs OF ADMINISTRATION 


NIVERSITY 
doy 
Wilias Man Elliott, A M. Ed.D., LL.D., President EL. 
p, At "ar hurst Smith Jr., A.B., M.B.A., Executive Assistant 
resident 
lay 


i » 
the President for Special Projects 
t M ‘ 
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Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs ; 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academ 
Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Vice President and Assist 
Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Comptroller 
John Collum Einbinder, A.B. in Govt., Business Manager 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract Research 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., A.B., Assistant Treasurer; Director, fi 
of Student Financial Aid 
Warren Gould, A.M., Vice President for Resources 


: - B , tu dits 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Sud 
Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Director of Student Services; Director of Veten 

Education 
p — 


Curtis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Services 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics ch 
Nelson Mead Head, B.S., Administrator of the Office of Sponsored Resear 
Frederick Russell Houser, A.M., Registrar 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Litt.D., University Marshal 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 
Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Women’s Athletics 
William Alexander Riddell Walker, A.M., Adviser to International 
Donald Winkler, A.B., M.S., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., A.M., Director of Libraries 
Donald Young, A.M., Dean of Men 


Students 
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ies 
- neral SURE 
Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General gar 
Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College 


eral Studies 
Elzberry Waters, Jr., A.M., Director of Credit Programs 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Ec i ; s and 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Ar! 
Sciences of Arts 
George Martin Koehl, A.M., Associate Dean of Columbian College 
and Sciences of 
. "T í ege 
Joseph Louis Metivier, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean of Columbian Colleg 
Arts and Sciences ollege of Arf 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian Co 8 


and Sciences 
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Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration 
dwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, A.B., M.B.A., Assistant Dean for Special Proj- 
ects in the School of Government and Business Administration 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Hiram Miller Stout, Ph.D., Acting Dean of the School of Public and Inter- 
National Affairs 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


THE DEAN’S COUNCIL* 


"B: 
J.W. Coughlan, R.W. Eller, R.W. Kenny, H.L. LeBlanc, Hyman orina ; 
Page, J.P. Reesing, Jr., K.E. Stromsem, Elzberry Waters, Jr., F.R. House 
officio), J.Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION? 
JUNE 1, 1966 TO MAY 31, 1967 


Richard Graham Abbott, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1956, Trinity College; M.S. 1964, Stanford University 


John Thomas Abell, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1965, Arizona State University š 
, ; , » science 
Leonard Ackerman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sct 
A.B. 1956, Rutgers, the State University 
Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Business 
B.S. 1955, Queens College, New York; A.M. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington 
Nancy Ellen Adams, Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1957, American University; A.M. 1961, The George Washington University : 


12 6 a . " »matics 
David Samuel Adorno, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathemo 1963, parit 
A.B. 1953, University of Texas; A.M. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; Ph 


Administration 


Universi 


University A {minis 
‘ i í j „ss Ad! 
James Richard Ahern, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
tration 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1959, Harvard University ted 
» , p a Me „matic! 
Edward Francis Allard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathem ‘ont 
B.S. 1957, Boston College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Missouri 4 iministrat? 
i , . iness Ad! 
Douglas Arnold Allen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business ^ osi — " 
B.B.A. 1950, University of Washington; M.B.A. 1965, The George Washington — mint 
1 , , oi sine: 
George Robert Allen, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Bu 
tration 
B.S. 1956, University of Georgia; M.B.A. 1960, Tulane University of we nomics on 
p A a P i r ri COMO” spin 
Ahmad Mustafa Al-Samarrie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1" George E 
B.S. 1953, University of California; A.M. in Govt. 1959, Ph.D. 1966, The ; 
University : 
1 College i 


( the 
* The Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Dean and Assistant Dean ° 


officio members of the Council. 
f Rank shown as of September 1, 1967 
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Robert James Andrews, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 


S. 1942, M.S. 1947 


Charles Anello, 
1958, 


, Pennsylvania State University 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
G Maryland State College, Towson M.S. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
JT: 
Over LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 


A.B 1929, High Point Col A.M. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, The George Washington 
niversity 
Osé 4 e . 
Armilla, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
1956, 


University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1960, 1 niversity of Michigan 


IS Jordan Rabie. Associat 
S., M.B A. 1959 


Joh don 
n Littleton Boone Atkinson, Professor of International Affairs, Air Univer- 


t 
"4 Center, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
A.B. 1939 A.M 


harle i 
“hy Francis Austin, Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 
Fr rd A. 1955, D.B A. 1964, Harvard University; B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Rich; ard Bahr, Assistant Professi rial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 
Robe, 1962, A.M, 1963 The George Washington University 


e Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Syracuse University 


1941, Louisiana State University: Ph.D. 1951. University of Pennsylvania 


tt Bas... : a 
à E dward Baker, Professor of Education 
me n Ed 1939, State Un versity of New York at Buffak A.M atholic University of 
All "ca; A.M. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D 1962, The George Washington Un 
len , 
Aq Rogers Barrow, Jr , Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
we ^ Dartmouth € ollege; Ed.M. 1949, Boston University; Ed.D. 1966, The George 
8ton Un iversitv 
er n 
S Joseph Barry, er anan Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
illia ^ Us Naval Academy; A.M. 1964, The George Washington University 
am 
! Joshua Baxley, Jr., Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
tration 
195 
J ] ? US. Mil Academy; M.B.A. 1962, University of Alabama 
Ose 
B see Bean, Associ late Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
, " Üü 
Nic " , College of Charleston A.M. 1958, The George Washington Universit 
as / D r 
Itras Anthony Beninate, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
pe ation 3 
S " 
A 194 University ) e A 955, University of Nort! 
Mey, 7 of Georgia; M.B.A. 1 Univer 
) 
AB, 1, €Ph Bennett, Assi stant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
lac B ile Universit 


turer in Economics 
D Columbia University 
a " , ^ i 
AB 19694 Benzel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
i Central Washingtor State College; M.S. 1964, Texas A&M University 


A eo , y ferrari 
AB 1942 rd Berg, Professi rial Lecturer in Public Administration 
*hry V. Diversity of Minnes ta; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D 


1955, Harvard University 
ait es ui 
Cartop & Bigelow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and 
Bs tony Phic Science 
y 4 ] I 
William ufts 1 Diversity: A.M. 1961 The George Washington University 
us 19 oud Black, Assoc late Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
W Versi of note University; LL.B, 1952, Joh: Marshall Law Sct M.B.A. 1955 
illia jeorgia 
, ame. 3 
Cartop re Blackburn, issistant Pri fessorial Lecturer in Geodetic and 
. ap , 
" Eq "f Science 
à r lo Stat 
ie Stephen e rite nive 
1946, Br ) Blassic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Own 


University M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 
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James Knox Boak III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 


Norman Franklin Board, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Emil Boies, Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1942, A.M. 1947, Yale University; Ph.D. 1948, Charles University, Czechoslovakia 
Henry Marshall Booker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1959, Lynchburg College; Ph.D. 1965, University of Virginia 


Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; A.M. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, 
Columbia University 

Maurice Hugh Boutelle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm 


inis- 
tration 
Ed.B. 1941, Wisconsin State University; M.B.A. 1956, University of North Carolina 
Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Sr., Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
A.B. 1954, A.M. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Thomas Boyajy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1940, American International College; A.M. 1941, Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Charles Bradley, Professor of Business Economics 
R.S. in B.A. 1942, Millikin University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 


Kenneth Harold Bradt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1950, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern University 


Earl Burk Braly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 

A.B. 1939, A.M. 1946, Texas Technological College; Ph.D. 1955, University of Texas 
Frank Branca, Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 

B.S. 1962, State University of New York; M.S. 1966, Purdue University 


Leonard Lee Brannan, Lecturer in Business Administration 
M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University 


j Ray Bloom Bressler, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busin 


tration 
B.B.A. 1948, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 1957, Indiana University 


Carlton Ernest Brett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
Ed.B. 1933, Keene State College; A.M. 1941, Middlebury College 


John Withrow Brewer, Professor of International Law 
[ 
| 


ess A dm inis- 


A.B. 1926, A.M. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 


Michael Brewer, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1953, Yale University, M.S. 1955, University of Michigan; Ph.D 
California 


1959, University of 


- * : : 4 a dmins- 
Emidio Joseph Briganti, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business A 
tration ‘ sity 
B.S. 1943, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1957, The George Washington Univers"? 


David Springer Brown, Professor of Public Administration 
A.B. 1936, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 


George Haskell Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


A.B. 1947, Ph.D. 1952, New York University 


; P ion 
James Grady Brown, Associate Professor of Business Administra’ »t 
A.B. in Govt. 1948, A.M. in Ed. 1949, The George Washington University; d^ 
University of Maryland 


Richard Gerard Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science Univers 


B.S. in B.A. 1938, University of Florida; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern e 


cal Scien 


Peter Evans Brownback, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Politi vanis 
pennsy! 


A.B. 1943, A.M. 1947, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1952, University of 
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W A 
illiam Walter Brownholtz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
A.B, 1949, The George Washington University; C.P.A. 1959 State of Maryland 


la d 
mes Leonard Buckler, Professorial Lecturer in Aci ounting 


Ch; in Govt, 1944, A.M. in Govt. 1950, The Gec rge Wash 
arles Stephen Bunker, Lecturer in Business Administration 
in B.A. 1958, Bowling Greer State University; M.B.A. 1961, Indiana University 
am 
es Franklin Burks, Associate Professor of French 
Le 1951, A.M. 1952 University of Cincinnat 1.D. 1957, Indiana University 
£ 
9n Burnham, 
1930, 1 n 


ngton University 


Associate Professorial Ls turer in Business Administration 
versity of Utah 


Loui 
Use n 
4 Se Burns, Special Sacr in the € ‘olle ge of General Studies 


V 1940, Emmanuel College 

ern 
Daniel Calloway, It , Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 


A.B 1951, LL.B 


"man F loyd C 
tration 
S 1956, 


M latthew Jo 


1954, Duke University 


arter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 


University of Georgia; M.B A. 1958, Syracuse University 


i hn Cazan, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Ick yy, S. 1940, M.S. in F.S 1944, Georgetown University 

ood 
AB Charl 


es, Lecturer in Business Administration 


19 ty 
Wah 949, High Point College; A.M. in Ed. 1957, M.S. in Per.Adm. 1966, The George 
ington University 


Jordo 
n , = 
Bs is ristenson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
55, LL.B 1956, University of Utah; S.J.D. 1961, The Ge rge Washington University 


A.B, 1945 Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in English 

aymo ^ Cornell Universit y; A.M. 1956, Catholic Uni ty of America 

"lon , v " 

A.B MC lark, apes ial Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

of r lay » Washin ton College; A.M. 1949, University of Pennsvlvan a; A.M. 1956, University 
Rob, . MS. in L.S. 1965, Cath lic University of America 


ert S; t 
AB igo uel Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Danie} Diversity of Mary! and; A.M. in Govt. 1963, The Ge rge Washington U niversity 


AB | Raymond Cloutier, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
Alab bama Bates ( ollege; M.P.A. 1951, University of Michi an; Ph.D. 1961, University of 


Ja 
Mes H; 
ar à 
AB 1933 old C aberty, Professor of American Literature 
Out h M. 1938 1.D. 1949, The George Wash ngton University 
las efr 
AB 1961 Coffman, Lecturer in Psychology 
\Ctor ' A.M. 1967 The George Wast ngton Universit 
er i 
G An 1939 po] Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in I? nternational Affairs 
torge D í 1940, University of W yoming; Ph.D. 1951, University of Oklahoma 
avy ; ; 
AB 1940 Di Cole, Assistant P rofessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Mary Elle; Tte niversity; B.D. 1943, Yale Ur versity; Ed.D. 1951, Columbia University 
en . 
as 1947 Coleman, P rofessor of Education 
Merri C lle Adison Co llege; A.M. in Ed. 1950, The Gec orge Washington University 
Olle d ie 
AB 1934, ES Special Lecturer in the Colle ge of General Studies 
atric J anford Universi ty; M.S. 1938, Syracuse University 
B ee k à a oe 
S. 196 seph C ollier, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
Alq S. Naval Po ge oj 
en artrid al Postgraduate School 
` ridge ; 
Cartop, ge C olvocoresses, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and 
Bs 94 aphic Scie nce 
lch; * “Diversity ofA " . 
ae C le Arizona; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Ah arle T 
* 1950, A » Conley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 


195 > 
951, Ph.D. 1960. Ohio State University 
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Bertice Andrews Cornish, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1954, A.M. 1955, Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 

Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S, 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Syracuse University 

John Walker Coughlan, Professor of Accounting 
A.B. 1948, B.Com. 1949, University of Alberta, Canada; A.M. 1951, University 
Ontario, Canada; H.A. 1955, LaSalle Extension University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins Unive’ 
C.P.A. 1958, State of Maryland 

Ruth O'Dell Cox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1936, Syracuse University; A.M. 1962, The George Washington University 

John Wesley Currier, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, Temple University; M.B.A. 1966, Indiana University 

Anthony Francis Czajkowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1938, St. Joseph's Seminary and College; A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, Fordham University 

Wagih Dafashy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration m 
B.Com 1959, Ein Shams University, U.A.R.; M.B.A. 1962, University of Texas; Ph.D. 
University of Arkansas 

Edward Francis Danowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
B.S. 1943, College of the Holy Cross; A.M. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsy 

Edwin Deckard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administr 
A.B. 1939, Indiana University; A.M. 1941, University of Cincinnati 


E à N of n m. 
Charles Mauzy DeHority, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad 
istration 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1961, The George Washington University 


Richard Egli Deighton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Iowa 


of Wester 
rsity: 


vania 
ation 


in- 


William Ralph DeLoach, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy; A.M. 1964, The George Washington University 


Richard Eduard Denfeld, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1961, University of Utah tics 
s ; oma 
Anthony Bruno DePasquale, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mather ning 


C ^ yeorge 
B.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State College, Indiana; A.M. in Ed. 1954, The Georg 
University 


Warren Peyton DeWitt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


B.S. 1949, University of South Carolina ing 
: n Account 
Sam Ingram Diamond, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accou 
B.S. 1948, LL.B. 1954, University of Alabama 
Caroline Virginia Diedel, Special Lecturer in the College of Gener 
LL.B. 1923, The George Washington University 
Robert George Diener, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psy 
A.B. 1953, Lafayette College; A.M. 1954, Temple University; Ph.D. 1962, 


al L . "4^. [ 4 
Oscar Charles Disler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
E ix 945, / ) [ e George ington University 
A.B. in Govt. 1945, A.M. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington Uni philosophy 


Thomas Christopher Donohue, Associate Professorial Lecturer il 
A.B. 1937, A.M. 1939, Ph.D. 1960, St. Louis University 


al Studies 


chology ( Colori? 
J 
University * 


inis- 
, ness Ad"! 
Jesse Frank Doubleday, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busines 


tration 


J rsity 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; A.M. 1955, The George Washington Unive 


Thomas Richard Downs, Lecturer in Business Administration The Gers? 
B.S. 1947, A.M. 1949, Miami University; M.B.A. 1961, M.S. in Per. Adm 19069, 
Washington University 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration 


-an Un 
A.B. 1943, A.M. 1945, The George Washington University; Ph.D 1953, Amet ; ation 
Adminis" 


jversitY 


John Paul Eberle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public 
B.S. 1954, A.M. 1956, Ph.D. 1963, American University 
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Eup | 
Bene ( Carl Edel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 


1962, Florida State University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Purdue Ur 


Donald Miller Ehat, 
BS 


1956 tate l 


versity 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
niversity of New York; M.R.E. 1960, Fuller The gical Seminary 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 


B "e" 

— 1957, City College, New York: M.S. 1958. ¢ umbia University; D.Sc. 1966, The € 
%Shington 1 ivaraies 

Obert p 

v Ellert, Associati Profes orial Lecturer in Pi litical S« tence 

Univeni OCL. 1949, College of William and Mary; Postgraduate Diploma in Law 
Wersity of Londor England; S.J.D. 1962, The George Washington University 


eil Ellison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


1953, M.S 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Instit ite 
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A ^BIn Elrod, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
W 1939, Harvard University A.M. 1948, Northwestern University A.M. 1959, The George 
W Shingtoy Universit: 
filli " : 
o» John I Isen, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Speec h 
W 1939, A.M. 1941, Marquette Universit 
ar " 
BR d I ttin Assoc iate Professorial Lec turer in E conormics 
lari p. ^ University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
atin p 
Bs eugene Farmer, Lecturer in Business Administration 
Joseph l» Northwestern University; M.B.A. 196 The George Washington Univers 
AB 1 eith, Assoc late Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral S« iences 
ch Un A.M. 1963, The George Was! gton University 
ar - , 
Bs in Hardy Fiddleman, mee ak à in Business Administration 
Barry C E. 1960, University of P irgh; M.B.A. 1964, M.S. in I.E. 1966, Lehigh University 
Bs harles Field, Assistant Profi ssor of Economics 
Jam 6, M.S 1959, Cornell Ur versity 
e Jo » 
Bs. eph Finley, Asso ciate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
Eric ^ AM. 195, Ph.D. 1962, American University 
ISche s 
Pht lor Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
Tli r Diversity of Vienna, Austria 
Ott Forgosh, 5 > 
BR LA. 194 Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Accounting 
"fe New Y a City College, New York; M.B.A. 1956, New York University; C.P.A. 1945. Sta 
Obe ‘ 
ert J 
oh ) : 
AB 195) nk Oster Assistant Professorial Lecture rin Psychology 
i M. 195 Ph.D M 1 tér CT 
to } niversity of Tex 
on 
AB 1960 ram Fowler, issistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in History 
"e Ander.” of South Carolina; A.M. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
By ‘anderson I : : 
] 1933 raser, Professorial Lecturer in Statistic 
“an ar >a » Y Of Alberta, Canada; A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1939 mbia Universit 
a lẹ 
R à 1950, R razier, Lecturer in Business Administration 
Onal : “SATY College: A M. 1965 The George Washington Universit 
B renc} , i 
Š. 1963 Seto. Assis "tant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
thur Hon Hall University; M.S. 1965, Rutger the State Universit 
A ler a 
Ge 1950. st ürnia, Assistant Professi rial Lecturer in History 
DfRetown Un, University of New York; A.M. 1952, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D 1958 
Ober ^ Niversity 


la 8, AM , Professorial Lecturer in International A fairs 

: ersity of Mississippi; Ph.D. 1950, Vanderbilt University 

A C 

C a isa rel, Instructor in Englis} 

Arles dy, lic University of America; A.M. 1963, The George Was ngton University 

AR. 193; ward Galbreath, Prof 

Attic k Olgate Un 
ançi 

AB. jogs Kis Gall 


"versity 


essor of International Economics 
"ersity; A.M. 1932, Ph.D. 1941. € rnell University 
agher, Profe ssor of Anthropology 

of Pittst Ph.D. 1964, Yale Ur 


versity 
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Martin Allen Garrett, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admins 


tration 
B.S. 1955, Middle Tennessee State College; Ph.D. 1966, Vanderbilt University 


Edwin Bernard Gentry, Lecturer in Business Administration 
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*odore P 

tration 
B, 1956, 


al EJ 
t : ‘ A 
s Y Pontius, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ac counting 
A 1953, M.B A. 1955, Kent State Ur iversity; C.P.A. 1961, State of Maryland 


o Sp 
Ochr: in Pool, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Ste uhi Diversity of Delaws re 


phe = 
pe Wan 


Olydoroff, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 


University of Maryland; LL.B. 1958, American University 


hn O 


> 
iam I orter, Lecturer in Accounting 


A. 1 
sp 960, LL.B. 1966 University of Wisconsin; C.P.A. 1966, State of Wisconsin 
ly A à i . 
Strati ys mond Potter, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
ton 
1954 
An, ' University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, Western Reserve University 
Afew W Jo 
S > 
B. 1960 eph I Otts, Lec turer in Aci ounting 
Onar I M.B A. 1962, The George Washington University 
de ) 
AB 1949 “atric ] Ouliot, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 


‘charg d Po “xico City College; A.M. in Govt 962, The George Washington University 
owers, Profe SSOrI 


44 al Lecturer in Economics 
AN 
M. 194 s. 


Ph.D. 1947, University of Virg 


: 195; ack P rTOcario, Lecturer in Business Administration 

Obert W Hi. niversity of Pittsburgh; M.B.A. 1965, Texas A&M University 
S Ulig Jp 

B.S, 1960 - Prouty, 


j Assistant Professor of Special Education 
On Alrik tQ Me d niversit y of New York; M.S. 1961 Pr wa University 
ui . 
AB 19¢ tslund, Assistant Professor of English 
Abd. In : I Reed Colleg 
me Rid ; 
tration Ali Ragab » Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
Co 
Uni". 19 
Do "tnit > Cairo | niversity, Egypt; M.B.S. 1964, Boston University: Ph.D. 1967, American 
Nalq 
hs Ly nn R 
Vin, 258 sè T Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Acc ounting 
Pran "i * Universi ty; M.B.A. 1963, Michi gan State University; C.P.A. 1967, State of 
Cis J; 
AR Mes : j 
1964, M pRedding, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 


A 
1966, The George Washington University 
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John Calvin Reed, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.S. 1927, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1930, Princeton University 

John Robert Reed, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 

John Francis Regan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ 
B.S. 1939, Harvard University; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington University 

Paul Reich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1929, City College, New York; A.M. 1938, Columbia University; Ph D. 1941, Johns 
Hopkins University 

William Reif, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business A dministration 
B.B.A. 1962, A.M. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, University of Iowa 

William Reiss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1950, Duquesne University; Ph.D. 1954, Adelphi University 

Charles Rice, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Western Reserve 
University 


ration 


Melvin Elton Richmond, Lecturer in Business Administration LA 1966 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in sam 
The George Washington University hic 

. i k ta m ; M ra 

Allen Leroy Riggs, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartog 
Science jean 
^ j meri 
B.S. 1950, Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Applied Science; M.S 1967, A 
University 

John Raymond Rizzo, Assistant Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
A.B. 1959, University of Colorado; A.M. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Ohio State U niversity 

Elliott Phirman Roberts, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1939, Reed College; Ph.D. 1953, University of Wisconsin dmini* 

Richard Dean Robertson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business A 
tration 
B.S. 1941, Syracuse University; M.B.A. 1952, The George Washington University 

Myron Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S. 1947, A.M. 1952, Ph.D. 1954, New York University tion 

: :Oietratiort. 

James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administ 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 

Maurice Ronayne, Lecturer in Business Administration 
A.B. 1951, Colby College; A.M. 1955, American University 

John Ignatius Roney, Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 

Thomas Anthony Ronzetti, Lecturer in Business Administration ,5. 9 


ica; 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Manhattan College; M.E.E. 1962, Catholic University of Amerie 
Johns Hopkins University ion 
i ; , i snistratio” ris 
Irving Rosenthal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis is, amen 


1 >o 
A.B. 1952, City College, New York; M.P.A. 1956, Cornell University; Ph.D. 
University j 
. ; , 1y 
James Bivin Rucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Oceanograp™ 


. University 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1961, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1966, Louisiana State Univ 
Harvey Bertram Safeer, Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1958, City College, New York; A.M. 1961, University of Minnesota 
Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Professor of Education 


B.S. 1946, Willimantic State College; A.M. 1949, Trinity College, 
University of Michigan 


Connecticut; 


Roy Salziger, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, Southwest Texas State College; M.S. 1958, University of Michigan Adminis- 
Š : : ; -iness 
Ben Frank Sands, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
tration 


M.B.A. 1962, University of Chicago 
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Jake Lee Say e, Jr., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Bs 1963, University of Georgia; M.S. 1965, Texas A&M Universit 

9uis Charles Schaefer, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B 1952 A.M. 1955. Ur 

Leonarq Ger 


A.B 


iversity of Chicago 


ald Schifrin, Associate Prof« ssorial Lecturer in Economics 
1954, A.M. 1958, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1964, University of Michigan 


ger Glenn Schroeder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B 1962, M.S. in I.E. 1963, University of Minnesota: Ph.D 1966, No 
*Wis Irving 


rthwestern University 


Schwartz, 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 
M ` B. 1947, The George Washington University A.M. 1966, American Ur versity 
Milton Allan Schw artz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
"T 1938, City College New York | 
Obert Curtis Sedwick, Associate Professor of Business Administration, The 
George Washington U niversity Center (Tidewater Area), Fort Monroe, 
I'ginia z A 
: . h orge ashington 
WE. 1949, Us Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, The George s 
Niversity 
Amalie Sh 


arIman, Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 


omas E lliott Shi iughnessy, Associate Professor of Business and Public Admin- 
Stration, The 


George Washington U niversity Center (Tidewater Area), Fort 
Monroe, Virginia | Tm 
E 1933. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; A.M. in Ed. 1948, The George ashingt 
R "etity; Ed.D, 195 7, Johns Hopkins Un versity 
d Edwin Sherman, Lecturer in Accounting TUN 
G on Acct 1958, University of Baltimore; M.B.A. 1964, The Ge rge Wa gton Unive 
Ys Paul Sheya, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Business popa 
Bo peu B 1948, University of Utah 
às Berkeley Sibert, Jr., Specie Lecturer in th« College of General Studies 
EE US. Nava) Acade M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University 
Wid p 
HN lliot Silber, Mies Professor of Psyc 'hology ; 
r ^h 1965, University o 
Michigan’ Vayne State Univers ty; A.M. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D e 
Aa ver, Assistant P rofessorial Lecturer in Geography 
Clay l, A M 1953, University f Minnesota 
Mcs Quis Simpson, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Ober 7994, ¢ atholic University of America; C.P.A. 1933 State of Oh 
ert 
A.B, Soutte Sinclair, Lecturer in Political Science 
Da, » Yale University ^.M. 1964, Georgetown Univers 
id S 
Bs igh, Assistant P rojessori ial Lecturer in Hi story 
David 4 1 ^-M. 1948, Ph.D. 1955, University of Ut 
Bs ‘Allen Smith, Associate Professorial enm in Speech 
Unive 3radle; U 194 ty of W nsin; Ph.D. 1957, Florida State 
Rivers *Y University M.S. 1948, University of scons } 
nal 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Well = Kansas State University A.M. 1960. Ph.D 963. Ur 


C 
Air Sag Smith. Ass 
Bs 1953 ersity C 


versity of Colorado 
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istant Professor of Business and Public Admi , 


j r . 
enter, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
Aly ) PSEA State 


1 University ; M.B.A. 1963, The George Washington Universit 
ade 

a 1964 yn Smith, Lecturer in Art 

Valdo i A.) 1965. The George Washington University 


T8, Professor of Public Administration 
*idelberg Co) 


vuege; A.M. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale Ur 
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Richard Charles Sorenson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1959, University of Idaho; M.S, 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Washington 


Alan Lowell Sorkin, Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1963, A.M. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


Manes Specter, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1936, A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1940, Harvard University 
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«respi 
John Berhart Sperry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra 


B.S. 1947, New York University; M.B.A. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1966, 


A.B. 1960, A.M. 1964, University of Iowa 
Lloyd Dean Sprague, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adm 
À.B. 1943, Amherst College; A.M. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, Syracuse University 


inistration | 


$ 
! jent? 
Drexel Andreas Sprecher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Be ^havioral Sci 
A.B. 1934, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Orlando Stallings, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1960, Long Island University; M.B.A. 1962, The George Washington University 


, Ceme" 
George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs, 1 Naval War College C ! 


Newport, Rhode Island 


Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb, Czechoslovakia; A.M. 1956, Ph.D 1961, Indian 


Thomas Alfred Stanhope, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1950, University of Maryland; A.M. 1954, The George Washington University 


| : ; hy 
| Everett Michael Stanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Oceanograp 
B.S. 1960, The Citadel; M.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 


James Charles Stephens, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1937, A.M. 1938, University of California 


I 
f Hi Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology p Carolins 
| 


|l American University 
I . " . . , 
| John David Spevacek, Lecturer in Sociology 


t 
A.B. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; A.M. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Nor 


Robert Burns Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English merit 
1 || A.B. 1948, The George Washington University; A.M. 1951, € Catholic University o 


NI Hiram Miller Stout, Professor of International Affairs 
|| A.B. 1926, DePauw University; A.M. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 


| i Francis John Sullivan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting jversit? 


Hl | x B.S. 1942, University of Pittsburgh; A.M. in Govt, 1951, The George Washington | cence 
l i a : a 4 a 
l Morris Edward Sumner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Behav ioral i 
! | A.B. 1952, Emory University; Ed.M. 1958, Loyola College; Ed.D 1961, The Georg 
l | University ics 
nomi 
Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ecc 


| | A.B. 1950, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Vienna, Austria 
| 
l 
| 


"IE : tional 

| Lorand Bertalan Szalay, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Inte rg jniversi of 
| A.M. 1950, Academy for Foreign Trade and Languages, Hungary; Ph.D 1961, 

t | | Vienna, Austria 
! Harold Roy Tall, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Business A 


I | 
| at 
. dI B.S. 1957, U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; A.M. 1963, The George Washing! d vinis 
ysiness Aam 


William Davis Tatsch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Bi 


b tration 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1960, Harvard University 


Hill s 
| Therion Tedder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine 


dministratio" | 
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SS Administratio 


of Technology ig 
| Public Admin 


B.S. 1952, Florida State University; M.B.A. 1959, Air Force Institute 


tration ew York Uni 
; 
A.B. 1927, City College, New York; J.D. 1930, A.M. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, New 


Gerrit TenBrink, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education ye Geort® 


| 

! 

E MI i 

| | | | Ralph Raymond Temple, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
| Ed.D. 1966, 


| 
| 
| 
iil | 
| A.B. 1956, Calvin College; A.M. 1958, Michigan State University; 
Washington University 
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Raphae] Reginald Thelwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 
BS 1951. ¢ nes 


Olumbia University; M.S. 1956, Stevens Institute of Tec og 
Geodetic and Carto- 


aul De I oren Thomas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
graphic Science 
S 1938. ¢ entra] State College; A.M. 1940, University of Oklahoma 
ame ! 
mes | engerd Thompson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Accounting 
QB.A. 1931, Texas M.B.A. 1936, University of Texas; LL.B. 1940, 
A *°Orgetown | niversity P.A. 1953, State of Texas 
Art jJ | : 
hur Edmund Tiemann, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
i 1939, Harvard 1 niversity 


Christian University 


Win Timbers, Professor of Public Administration 
3. 1944 West Virginia University; A.M. 1951 Ph.D. 1954, University of Michigan 


Albe : 
“rt Anthony Tisone, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
s+ 1956, M.B.A. 1958, University of Maryland; D.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 
E Diversity 
William D T , ro} ; , 
B avid Tribble, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Se iences 


1948, University of Texas; A.M. 1953, Trinity University 


EC George Triner, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 
ob 1949, U.S. Military Academy: A.M. 1953 Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 
ert S; x : 
Tt Samuels Triplett, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


1940, University of Kentucky; A.M. 1943, University of Chicago 


Ed 


Clarke 


A Freeman Trundle, Assistant Professor of Education 


Ede mn Ed. 1959 A.M. in Ed. 1962, Ed.D. 1965, The George Washington University 
: ar " é a [4 . . M 
t Allan Turpin, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
ration 
1949 


har} Park ( ollege; LL.B. 1949, University of Michigar 
eS Aler: : 
BSs alexander Ullmann, Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 


Edy M.S. 1935, City ¢ 
ward D: j 3 
19« anie] | nger, Lecturer in Economics 
by A.M. 1965, University of Ker Eas 


AB ,s,PBren, Jr., Special Lecturer in the Colle ge of General Studies 


Dstitus, " University of Minnesota; A.M. 1958, University of Michigan: Ph.D. 1961, Case 
Me of Technolog, 


Arthur Usch 


ollege, New York; Ed.D. 1948, Columbia University 


AB, 1939 oo? Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
*rle Gler Syracuse University; M.B.A. 1957, American University 
Jle ; s 
B one Van Dy ke, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
Merton pin wi" College; A.M. 1958, Michigan State University 
Bs, T Van Orden, Lecturer in Business Administration 
MB. A 19 Naval Academy; B.S. in E.E. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Willian v4 The George W j n Universit 
AB n Arthur Vogel P lal v 
1945, k BCly, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Davig H * Snyon College; A.M. 1947, Ph.D. 1958, Pr nceton University 
erm: " 
P a DM W agner, Lecturer in Business Administration 
au] Wak fi ucknell Un versity; A.M. 1963, The George Washington University 
akefie 
] AB. 1934 eld, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
Seph H : m niversity ^ M 1939 Gcorge Pe 1DOGV ( Hege for Teachers 
art W ; 
AB 1948 Walters Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Pr * A.M, 19% lc 
*derici W 4, University of California; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
istra On illiam W alther, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
AR 
19. 
Re i EAR versity i b 
Ris Hil W of California; M.B.A. 194 Harvard Universit 
AB, 5 Walthe i VE A 
j8. 194, alther, 4 *ociate Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 


U » Uni 
Divers, Versity of California, Los Angeles; A.M. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, The George Washington 
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Richard John Ward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.S. 1951, Eastern Michigan University 

William Hamlin Ward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1950, Williams College; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue University 

James Robert Wason, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A.B. 1949, American International College; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


Jean Benton Waterous, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in History 
A.B. 1940, Mount Holyoke College; A.M. 1942, The George Washington University 


Willard Mills Waterous, Lecturer in English 
A.B. 1943, Harvard University; A.M. 1947, Columbia University 


William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busin 


istration 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University 


ess Admit 


William Julius Wenker, Lecturer in Business Administration 
Mus.B. 1953, Mus.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University 


Frederick Wescoe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1947, Temple University; M.S. 1955, Indiana University 


Stuart Rudolph Westerlund, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B. 1956, Bob Jones University; A.M. 1958, Ed.D. 1963, Michigan State University 


John Lee Westrate, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
A.B. 1944, Illinois College; A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 


Thomas Leo Wheelen, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Boston College; M.B.A. 1961, Babson Institute of Business Admi 


Arthur Royall Whitaker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


tration 
A.B. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 


John Howell White, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
A.B. 1936, Princeton University; A.M. 1945, Columbia University 

Robert Keller White, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
A.B. 1952, Milligan College; Ph.D. 1962, University of Texas 


nistration 


A dminis- 


, ea: n " ; irs 
Kenneth Randolph Whiting, Professorial Lecturer in International Affe 1951, 
A.B. 1940, Boston University; A.M. 1941, University of California, Los Angeles; y 


Harvard University Admit- 
Tyler Edward Williams, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
istration 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, Illinois Institute of Technology 


William Lee Williams, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, Youngstown University; A.M. 1961, The George Washingto 
1966, Indiana University 


. AJ 
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r jon 
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William Willner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business AGI 
Ne 


A.B., A.M. 1934, New York University; LL.B, 1936, St. John's University, 
1938, St. Lawrence University 

Katherine Wilson, Special Lecturer in the College of Genera 
B.S. 1966, University of Colorado 


] Studies 


: i ^ : te 
Stanton Ray Withrow, Lecturer in Mathematics ose, Fiorid? su 

B.S. 1943, Morris Harvey College; M.S. 1948, Northwestern University; M.S. 199% 

University P 

, s k : EH mics 
Irwin Melville Wolkow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Econo 

A.B. 1948, A.M. 1949, Boston University 

: ; , . n Cneec jeg? 
David Lyndon Woods, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech... Rollins col 


A.B. 1952, San Jose State College; A.M. 1955, Stanford University; M.B.A 


Ellis Adison Woody, Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Science pass 
A.B. 1941, Vanderbilt University; A.M. 1951, George Peabody College for Te 
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21-24 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 21-22, 29-31 


Master of Science in Administration, 


31-36 


Master of Science in Business Admin- 


istration, 31-34, 36-37, 40-42 


Master of Science in Financial Man- 


agement, 31-34, 37-38 
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Administration, officers of (cont'd): i 
School of Public and Internationa 
Affairs, 111 
The University, 109-10 
Admission: 
Degree student, 6-7, 9, 22, 32 
Nondegree student, 6 


Advanced standing, 6-7, 7, 29, 32 


Alumni Association, 108 : Bulletit 
Annual issues of The University 
131 
Anthropology courses, 65 
Art courses, 66 
Attendance, 12-13, 18 
Auditing, 8 
— 
qi 


i ad a S, 

Business Administration com 

Business and Public Administ 
courses, 72-74 


er 


ge 
itutes, 

Conferences, Seminars, and Insti 
Continuing Education for pe 
Continuous registration, 10, l 
Correspondence courses, 
Counseling, 21 
Course numbers, expl 
Courses of Instruction, 
Credit, 16, 63—64 


anation of, 63 
63-104 


Degrees (cont'd): 
Master of Science 38- 
Administration, 31-34, 
Master of Science 7. 
Affairs, 31-33, 49 sonnel 
Master of Science v x 39-40 3 
Administration, x "die 
Master of Science ! 
tration, 31-33, 40, P cerning: 
Dishonesty, regulations j 
Dismissal of students, ^. with, 1 
Distinction, degrees ea 
Dropping courses: 6 
Campus courses, 
Off-campus Courses, 


19 


15 


Seaeaene 
"EERF'rF'T*- 
E 


adios Courses, 75-76 Examinations: 
Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Urses, 76. 80 


ir Business, 32 
e . . . 
^m of area instruction, See 


For waiving curriculum requirements, 
ampus Centers 


13 


Cat ; 
x ional Technology Center, 47 Master’s Comprehensive, 33 
, Courses, 80-81 Validating, 7 


onm - e. a 
C$ a U— 
ad financial regulations, 9-11 French courses, 81 


(N 
Nera " 
Geodet., Alumni Association, 108 German courses, 85 
Curses d C artographic Science Government of the University, 108 
graphy a 82-83 Grades, 13-14 
OUrses 84 and Regional Science Graduation: 
Geology Application for, 17 
Courses, 85 Fee, 9 
H Requirements, 17-19 
Su 


Honor society, 20 
et 86-87 Honors, 18-19 


Humanities courses, 87 
niversity, 105-6 


idez 

Thea Of Off.c. 
Mtituteg, as ampus Centers, 132-33 Instruction, Staff of, 112-31 

f International Affairs courses, 88 


J Italian courses, 88 
Joint 


ilitar ^ : 
E 40-45 operative Programs, Journalism course, 89 


Pra eric; ; TIR f à 
le, ram 89. C IVilization Special Library, 19 


\ absence, 17. 18 Location of the University, 107-8 
Aste 
Lag On 
tep Apr - EA 
Mathers degrees, sasive examinations, 33 Military leave, 17 
tic Aie Military transfer of students, 18 
N $ Courses » 89-90 P re E: 


Off-Campus Centers, 47-62 
Index to, 132-33 
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P 


Pharmacology course, 91 
Philosophy course, 91 
Physical Education courses, 92 
Physics courses, 92-93 
Placement Office, 21 


Q 


Quality-point index, 13—14, 22 
Major, Q.P.L, 22 


R 


Readmission, 15 
Refund of fees, 11 
Registration, 8-9 
Regulations, 12-20 
Religion courses, 97-98 


S 


Scholarship requirements, 13-15, 175,22, 
32 

Semester hours, explanation of, 63-64 

Seminars, 43 

Service schools, credit for, 7 


Slavic Languages and Literatures courses, 


98-99 
Sociology courses, 99 
Spanish courses, 100 


T 
Teachers, education courses for, See 
Off-Campus Centers 


Thesis, 10, 18, 33 
Transcripts of record, 10, 15, 16 


v 
Validating Examinations, 7, 10 
wW 


Warnings, 14 
Withdrawal, 15-16 
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Political Science courses, 93-94 
Probation, 14 

Programs, types of, 5 
Psychology courses, 95-96 


Public Administration courses, 96-97 


E s 


Residence requirements, 18, 22, 2 
Rules of the University, right © y 

20 
Russian courses, 98-99 


ES 
101 


Special Education courses, 1 
Special honors, 19 

Speech and Drama courses, 102 
Staff of Instruction, 112-31 
Statistics courses, 102-3 
Student Services, 20-21 
Suspension, 15 

Swedish course, 104 


Transfer: J 32 
From other institutions, 6-7; 2 
Within the University, 

Trustees, Board of, 108- 

Tuition, 9, 10 


Veterans Education, 20-21 
— ud 
ES jon fof 
Women, Continuing Educat! 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


CoL 
be v: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
Studi Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in General 


| Scie ès (B.S. in Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic 


E" (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 
8Y (B.S. in Med.Tech.) 


GRAD 
Fi UATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (A.M.), Master of 


p i apen 
ang “ede (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
Octor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
L OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
NATION 
] tater o; LAW CENTER: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), 
ita E Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Amer- 
Actice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
, "0L, s : yt 
deerin OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
(RR A (B.S, (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
hr of a ~ achelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.) ), Bache- 
(Ms, pence (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of Science 
(Ds, y aster of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Science 


Xoo 
of x OF EDUCATION: B 
(A. ence in Physic 
(Ed m T.), Maste 

“J, and D 


achelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor 
al Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 


r of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
" 9ctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

Hi 

L 

d ini OF GOVERNMENT AN 
Gen Su ation (B.B.A.). 
Admi owes d aster o 
of Sej ation (M. 


D BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
f Arts in Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business 
Agence in laa B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master 
M nistration ene (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business 
Ge in Fin. M.S. in B.A.), Master of Science in Financial Management 
y Adm ) “| St), Master of Science in Governmental Administration (M.S. in 
Mer oe | > Master of Science in Personnel Administration (M.S. in Per.Adm.), 
N tional Pre in Public Administration (M.S. in P.A.), Master of Urban 
m, are Ad anning ( M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in 

tion (D ministration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Admin- 


Xn A-), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 

la VL 

tif OF pr, 
Q UBLIC Aw : n 

(A ate o e] x AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (A B.), Cer- 
M. a Dstitute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of Arts 


h faster of Sci 


ence in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 


am —— ee — 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 |. 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


"rm 
a eo Sa 


CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTORY 


Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indicated I^ 
low. For any information not included here, please write to the € 


Admissions. Mailing address for all University offices unless otherwise ! 
cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 20006. the 

Information concerning courses of instruction, programs, and faculties of t 
several colleges and schools will be found in separate issues of the Unive 
Bulletin, which are listed on page 96. Zip code is essential for mailing © 
logues. 
Office of admisit 
....Dean of The National Law C005 


School of Medicine..................... 1331 H Street, Washington, D. =. office 
Alumni! ^ qj 


Alumni AssociatiOn...........«eeen ener nnne enne nnne nnne nnnm nnne nennt 2 

Medical Alumni Association..............1335 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
Financial Aid............«.«« eroe rere onto to ones en enonenons Student Financial At m 
Adviser to International Stu 9n 


Foreign Students................. nennen 


Gifts and Bequests............ nennen nnns Resources ro 


Graduate Study ientts 
In Arts and Sciences........ Dean of The Graduate School of Arts and Soo 
In Education............... eere nnne Dean of The School of Edve is 
In Engineering and Applied Science........ Dean of The School of En ent 

and Applied 7. ig 

In Law......Associate Dean of The National Law Center for Graduale : 

In Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Economic nel 
tics, Health Care Administration, International Business, Perso". 
Administration, Public Administration, Urban and Regional Plann! 

iness Adm! go of 


In International Affairs and Public INS eoo eene am 
The School of Public and Internation 


Housing of Me 
MER....ccccccssccsseccccscccscccssecsceseesseessssseensseosenesecssresesessonsesonsnsooneeseese | De wos? 
NÉE no. . caanecasasoccsovocenonanpionpicesensseesonston AREE Dean 0 al sudi 

f Gener? gf 


Off-Campus and Noncredit Courses......Dean of The College © : ment A 


Student Employment................« err Student " 

Summer Sessions............... eene nnn Dean of the Summ pegi" 

Transcripts of o N catio” 
Director of Veterans 


Veterans Education............... nnn 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 


NATION’S CAPITAL 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY announces a two- 
mer program which makes it possible for students to earn 14 seme” 
ter hours of credit during the summer months. The Library, - 
For courses Of 


rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. td 
the 


at specific times, refer to the hourly schedule on pages at 
of this catalogue. For term dates, see the calendar on pages 


“S*taeeaee 
FEREERT"T'T. 
- 


Ápplics s; 
ic; . t : 
| _ ar for Graduation—Application for graduation must be filed and the 
te fee paid at the time of registration for the summer session of the 
| a final year. Students completing degree requirements during the Sum- 
, "5slOns will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, 
for See cvided they have completed all degree requirements and have applied 
“Suation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 
| COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
| GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June 12 Registration for first S-week session and 8-week courses (10 
am-8 pm) Monday 
June 12 Application for graduation due in Registrar's Office Monday 
June 13 First-session classes begin Tuesday 
July 4 Independence Day (holiday) Tuesday 
July 18 First-session classes end Tuesday 
July 19 |y Irst-session examination day Wednesday 


Aup >> i 
Sust 23 Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
Dean's Office Wednesday 


Second Session 


July > 
uly 20 Registration for second 5-week session (10 am-7 pm) 
f Thursday 

» 5 , = 
uly 20 Application for graduation due in Registrar’s Office Thurs- 
day 
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July 21 
August 23 


August 24 
August 25 


June 5 
June 6 
July 4 
July 14 
* July 17-19 
July 20 


July 21 


August 30 
August 31—Sept. 2 


June 12 


June 13 
June 30 
July 1 
July 3 
July 3 


July 4 
July 7 


July 21 
July 22 


July 24 


August 11 


September 12-13 


Second-session classes begin Friday 

Master’s theses completed in summer due in appro 
Dean's Office Wednesday 

Second-session classes end Thursday 


priate 


Second-session examination day Friday 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER m- 5 


Registration for all sessions ( 11 am-7 pm) Monday 
First- and 13-week sessions begin Tuesday 
Independence Day (holiday) Tuesday 

First-session classes end Friday 


First-session examination period Monday W ednesday 


(11 am- 


Registration for students attending 2d session only 
6 pm) Thursday 
Second-session classes begin Friday 


Last day of classes Wednesday 

Second and 13-week sessions examination period ThursitY 
Saturday 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION — T5 
First 3-week workshop session registration (10 am-$ " 
Monday 

First 3-week workshop session classes begin Tuesday 

First 3-week workshop session classes end Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 6 po? 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 am 
classes begin Monday peii 
Six-week session registration (9 am-6 pm); classes 
Monday 

Independence Day (holiday) Tuesday : examinati 


Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. July comprehensiv 
applications due Friday 

Second 3-week workshop session cl 
Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. comprehensive ex 
day 

Third 3-week workshop session registratio 
classes begin Monday 

Six-week session and third 3-week worksho 
end Friday 


D 
asses end Fr ida) quf 
aminations 


y 
a (9 am p 


p session d 


— 2H 


FALL SEMESTER 1967 EN S 


Registration—T uesday- Wednesday 


the 13-week 
* Classes scheduled Wednesday evenings for 
meet on Wednesday, July 19. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HI 
STORY AND ORGA NIZATION 


ian C WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum 
Ollege in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
seed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washing- 
It bears o sity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
- I5 an intangible one. 


u orge Washington, 
Pon the est 


as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
ho 
Pe that, 


ablishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
p while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
arts of [- 
logs 


al , € Country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
as n, P Cjudices and 


à the then: gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, "n 

hopes Wen? Of republican government. To further the materialization of his 

“toward ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
die the endo 


Wment of a University to be established within the limits of 

Bover, ^. Columbia, under the 

Con Tes ernment should incline 

Ut of Baar extended 
Fully oe and W 


tha lan auspices of the General Government, if 

to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 

a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
1 ashington's bequest became worthless 

Mission ny cious of 


n Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
iry r 

ihiste y urge and the need for 
in the T'S and laymen s 
R Strict of ( 


i learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
ponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 


ce “tend Uther olumbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and eei P 
, gresg f a Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site an a i " 2 
1 ch rer Or à charter After much delay and amendment, C v" — 
*afepuar ich was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Very the ( ollege's 


ali nonsectarian character it provided “that persons of 

Shali Teligious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 

mitta. Person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 

Mvant pe pto said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
D "Bes therefore. for 


it uring the Or On account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
5 acti it E " entire time when the institution was known as Columbian € ollege, 
M eS Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
Dri, Ane Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
Med downto to somewhat beyond ( olumbia Road. The Medical School was 

?Wh. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 


- 
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buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 


and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue: 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices à! 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interes 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at "^ 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadià 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth an he 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of ! 
National University he had hoped to see established 

stlege of AT" 

lor's degree 
leading y 


The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian C 
and Sciences, which offers work leading to Associate's and Bache 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, which offers work : n 
Master's degrees and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; the professio ie 
schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools of Medic - 
Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government and Busines eral 
ministration, and Public and International Affairs; the College of GF 


Studies: the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessions. V 
ps ' ern fs 
The George Washington University is privately endowed and 1$ 0x offici? 

a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president 1$ an € 


member 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

reciting 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional les 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary RT uni- 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association i ard: 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinall® meri- 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association " Ad- 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education dici 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School © one vi 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and S ican ed 
medical colleges which have been continuously appro ed by the ac jeno? 
ical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering and APP ' Eng 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by py a partt 
Council for Professional Development. The School of Education (^ and ; 
member of the American Association of Colleges tor Teacher Educ? r) ucatiofr 
accredited bv the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher chem 
The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the Ameri“ 


Society. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The University Library The University Library conta + collect 
»dic? 

900 volumes and, with the exception of the law and me 

housed in the Library Building 
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he Library, the circulation of books, and 
Regulations governing the use of the Y 


'rvice desks of the 
> at the service c 

+ Use of books and periodicals are available a 

* of reserve box f: 

| cess also to the 
ther Washington.—The student has access alsc 

Other Library Fac ilities in ashingti 

‘rary of 


ai its 
à Columbia and 
the Public Library of the rece of ^ : the Bureau of 
Eve, Ee > Library c 
^ n f the Pan American Union. the E miima of Agricul 
J re € ‘ i ‘Dé & 
allway I E. s the Library of the United I: oen National Library 
4 Conc C i I ducation., ING 
ture th ted States Office of Y other great 
» ‘he Library of the United St: . and mar f 
of Medicin th I ibrary of the Smithsonian Institution 
y e, e é 1 
i ^ nts 
‘Peci lons of the government departmen 


Tanches 


al Collect 
esearch F 


> ~ >d- 
> summer sche 
onmes " vé opportunity 
Rr ol ull-time nself o e Spe 
kr classes p rmits the full-time student to avail hir esterne 
Y ` ve a 
1 Study it first hand, the working of the Federal Gove 
" and, f. 
Ackeroung for intellig 


ent and useful citizenship tn iius ANA E aA 

3 departmental libraries of the Federal a science on the results of 

d m Made by eminent specialists in all fields « 
Mug 


- 1useums, 
laboratories, r Ir 
Y and research in the bureaus experimental stations, 
: " £ € . 
ble the 
0 Servatories of the Nation lection the ual’ al di dd 
a " Va ction t 
j ^ addition to the governmental collec 
arch f 


are c ¢ Ç ) sc he dquarters 
y ps, W ho c ca ` . 
: iliti "S OÍ su ‘h 5 entific and educational E Ky A shc Council 
S S I e American ounc 
Iluateq Ir W ishin ton, a the ( arnegie In 9 -—e Ne s al A22 
« i , vec Ni h 
a "d tior the N ational \cademy = pen th ^N tior al Geographic 
| N c SSOC on, anc C ine 
c * "e r sation A ociatio 
So lety National I du IU 


The BOARD OF 


IRUSTEES 

cy ard Karrick Morris, LL.D. Chairman iac: 
Ja Arles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairma 
ly) M atlack Mitchell A M , Secretary 

V. Thompson Jr., A.B issistant Secretary 
Wie Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D 
Gio? Omas Buchanan, J; , LL.D.. HH.D 
Mone 7^ Butler, LLB D 
Leo = "Xwell ( aplin, B.S., LL.B.. J. S.D. LI J—— 
Bape” "Armichae] Ph.D Sc.D., LL.D.. Litt.D.. 
Mi, J Cassin ( arusi, A.M., J.D 
Donajg celine Cochran, D.H.L., LL.D., Sc.D 


TY Filma A.B. M.B.A. J D. LLM 
R Ro "ll ' Dowling A.B., M.D.. Sc.D 
t of the University, ex 
ih D., President of th 
Mii Man Elliot, AM., Ed.D. LI 
Mn. ! Windom Ellison 


A.B., LL.B., LL.D 
Melving parine 


raham, A.B 
TOSVenor, BS »c.D., LL.D IH.D 
ohn pi S A.B., LL.B LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D; I 

i M., LL.D., Sc.D.. D.C TI 
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Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D. 
Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., A.B., LL.D. 
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*James Otis Wright, B.S., LL.B 
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Ulysses S. Grant III, B.S., Graduate United States En 
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THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


PR 
Of fay CORAMS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS have been planned to meet the needs 
, and Part-time students. 
uring t 
Gra 


diate c * summer of 1967, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 

minist School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 
. 

he 


of ‘ ation, the School of Public and International Affairs, and the Division 
n; ersity Stude 
Minar 


s 
Conte and 


sessions, and the School of Education offers 
ek session and three 3-week workshop sessions. 

at which eac h course is offered 
Course 


o classes, 


(session and hours) is stated at the 
description. For the convenience of the student an hourly 
arranged by session, appears on pages 89-95, 


the 
fedi le 


e Admission 


j APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


È 
:-m APpy E 
Bit 
NL ap “TION FOR ADMISSION 
Dlyin Plication fee 


( 
r NOndeg 


to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
There is no application fee for the student who is ap- 
ree status in the Division of University Students 


NON 

y DEG 

; RER . 
“S STATUS 

Ap 

Plicas: 
be ation 
dy, ceived or NOndegree status in the Division of University Students should 

* Of es ith any required credentials, by the Friday before the registration 

SSior 


! for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 5 and 6). 


ty 
In fr 
e Om 
ing Der t e fi secondary 
ally ui ‘St Or se 
Ire 


schools wishing to begin college as degree candidates, 
cond term of the summer session, must submit application 


d creda 
Credentials prior to March 1 
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Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions, applicants for gradi 
ate programs, and readmission applicants must submit application and requi 
credentials prior to May 1 for the first summer session and June 1 for the se 
ond summer session. 

For admission to the National Law Center, see pages 26-28 


APPLICATION FORMS 


The tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue may be fof 
to request the Dean of the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropriate o ge 
admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status OF for a de of 
program. When completed, the application should be mailed to the tet of 
Admissions. Students who attended the University in the spring semes 


1967 do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions. 


THE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


ic” 

ould complete aff i 
see paragrap bo 
(See pa - aP lable t0 


The student not seeking a degree from this University sh 
tion for admission to the Division of University Students. 
This nondegree-granting division makes the work of the Universi 
the following four types of applicants: 

1. The student registered for a degree at another institut 
the extent that facilities permit. No transcript of record is requ 

2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for a has ? 
or another institution may be admitted to take courses for which he script of 
quate preparation, as determined by the department concerned. A tran 


; to 
ion is admitted 


ired.* t 
ire apii in this 


record is not usually required.* i 
; " ave no 
3. Secondary school applicants under 21 years of age w ho have n 


< ge nce 
a college or higher institution may be admitted if they meet the entra 


ments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages ^ d 
4, Secondary school applicants under 21 years of age who have e 96 mi 

by a regionally accredited university or college for the fall semester ^f they sub 

be admitted for the summer session only without filing a transcript ! 

mit a photostatic copy ot their unconditional letter of acceptance. 


atten" 
requi 


THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must (1) send to his - the red 
cipal the high school record form provided by the University, V! 
that the completed form be mailed to the Office of Admissions; A compos! ín 
a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Englis? ts efie? M 
Achievement Test, and two additional achievement 
the applicant's major interests, from the Educational 


N.J. 08540, or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


* For admission to the Division of University Students the student mu 
eligible to continue in the institution last attended during t 
eligible for admission if he has been suspended w 


he past calen 
ithin the past calendar year. 
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An applicant who has 
Must request 
is record, 
"quired fro 


The 
Should 


attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
each registrar to mail to the Office of Admissions a transcript of 
even though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal is 
m the institution last attended 
appropriate report of Gradi 


accompany application to graduate degree candidacy 


Record Examination, when available. 


Registration 


^ STU , 

appr DENT MAY NOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES until the Office of Admissions has 
Ve 
Oved his admission to this Un 


Student previously 
US Courses during tl 
s and rece 
eligible 
gistrs 
Bue 


iversit 


registered in this University who was not registered for 
iC Spring semester preceding this registration must apply 


lve a letter of readmission from the Office of Admissions, before he 
for registration. 


Samp 
for a 


tion days and hours are stated in the calendar at the front of this cata- 
All students except those in the National Law Center should report first 


—. of the Registrar, Building C, Room 104, 2029 G Street NW., where 
* Will be oj : - 


given 
dures. 
and instr 


materials and detailed information concerning registration 
Bachelor of Laws degree candidates secure their registration pack- 
AW sec ons at the Office of the Dean; candidates for graduate degrees 
"OCiato ET their registration packets and instructions at the Office of the 
l Students m for Graduate Studies 
Ater in t Planning to take courses in the first session and also in other sessions 
Tuitio * summer may 


or 
lude all courses is due and payable in full at the time of registration. 
Se nts expecting t 


in 


register at the first 


'istration for al! summer courses 


SSions & to complete requirements for degrees during the Summer 
eco: m ar i 
Sessions . ust apply for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
In m Pay the appropriate fee 
Ci: : 
been adm me Stances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has 
Out Itted to the Universit, 


, Ying u y may be registered as an auditor in a class with- 
No 8 required to tal 


I Cademic ake active part in the exercises or to pass examinations. 
* Course as ~ Credit will be allowed for suct attendance. A student who takes 
r Ummer L auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 

“iste, “aw Student planning to take the New York Bar examination must 
MU both sessions complete both, and carry a program of at least ten 
44 Ne e a week tif da Students) and at least eieht class periods a week (if 
Ster or p dents) Students wishing to attend the second session only may reg- 

y 20 uition fees are payaDie by the session 
"ax 


SI 
Chan N PROGRAM OF STUDY 
Vic, Bes 
Vise In y 
Wr or A Programs of st idy may be made onlv with the permission of the ad- 
Won g làjor Professor and e I 


: e. scl l jivi- 
)ncerneq 4nd the dean or director of the college, school, or divi 


Fees and Financial Regulations pe 


THE FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1967: 


Tuition Fees 


For each semester hour* (except for work taken by candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science and all other Doctoral candidates ss 
in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions) ....« 1,625: 
Doctor of Juridical Science, including the final examination -— 


Additional Course Fees 

In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the 1n- 
dividual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
vided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
pay such additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 10.00 


Associate in ATts..ccccccccccccccecccccccsccscocccscovccscscccccccsconccoes NNNM iTS nn 25. 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctor's degrees... 
Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate 25.0 


Health Care Administration........................ ESNIE S E 
[3 
Fee for Binding Master's Thesis ———— MM 00 
55. 
. " - ^ ion 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertatio 
Special Fees 25.00 
Application fee (degree candidate) nonrefundable.............«« mm 20í m 
Application fee, Unclassified Students in the National Law Center, 77 20 
rafundeblo A E iam 6.00! 00 
: i "C ek ee c 15. 
Admission tests (when required )................ rrr Vi pen 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated per ours 
Change fee, for each change in program: dropping Or adding ^f status 
changing from one section to another within a course, change dit pours 7.00 
(from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change 1n eee ae 40.00 


fora O Darke ladle h ck. dadecbccoticboscecddsccccctsedeccstenees , 3 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing à 
examination ........... 
English test for foreign 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to che 
by the date deadline set by the instructor 
National Teacher Examinations fee, for Ba 
gree candidates................ nnn oria t 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record.........« 
Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases 


ch special 


in 
pce) 
sical scie yndet 
; Juridica! “rams fe? 
e of Doctor of their Poe fof Ld 


menn , n 
Candidates for doctoral degrees (except for the degre , complete fee 


dence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions ma 4. For tui 
schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect prior to July 1, 1967. 
of Doctor of Juridical Science, see above. 
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Registration in the University entitles each student to the following University 


Privilege 4 . 
i leges: (1) the services of the Placement Office; (2) the use of the l niver- 
ity Library: (3) 


medical attention and hospital services described on pages 18- 


privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed from 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fee 4 . 

No tees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street, N.W 
Stude i 
its udent is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees 
E Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of registration. 

n 


"m auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 


ate-registration fee 


Wr 
THDRAW ALS AND REFUNDS 


are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed. In no 
n be refunded because of absence from classes 


apply only to the session for which registration charges are in- 
and in 


^ 
“yMments 
Curred 


term, no case will these payments be credited to another session or 


Stude 

pues in chemistry 
$3 le Set by the 
x Check-out fee 


who fail to check out of the laboratory on or before 
instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged a 
A student who drops a course before the end of the session 
It of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 

ation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 


nt x 
who has not a clear financial record 


University Regulations 


SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the University regulations 

nts enrolled during the academic year. Degree candidates are 

atalogues of the schools in which they are registered. Nondegree 

1 cademi ra consult the Undergraduate and Graduate € atalogue. | 

Sity € Credit.—The Summe: Sessions are an integral part of the Univer- 
completed work will be given toward the appropriate 


* Academ: 

de ademic credit for 

In > | 
the various colleges and schools of the l niversity in accordance with 


‘eparate re 


, 
! idence gulations and requirements 


Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but the can- 


© must satisfy the residence requirements of the school or 


No full-time student may take more than 7 semester 
. à Week during each 5-week session. No student employed more than 20 
3 M 

"tion, may take more than 4 semester hours of work during each 5-week 


he Schoo} of I 


t "lime 
" hours re Sasan 


ducation, 3 semester hours constitutes a full-time program 


. Nts in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, and 6 semes- 
rese i 
“nts full-time work in the 6-week session 
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In the National Law Center the maximum amount of work that may ^ 


taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by an employ 
student, 4 semester hours. 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest O le 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisab 
to do so. the 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve 
right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations § " 
go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. a any 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property dent 
University building. A "Lost and Found" office is maintained in the Stu 
Union. 


Student Services and Activities Me 
HEALTH SERVICES 

de DU advice 
THE HEALTH SERVICES STAFF assists students with their medical needs a other 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation W! on 


ions there i$ 

Monday ! 
^ ici n 

h physicl@ guat? 


physicians. For medical emergencies and health consultat 
campus, a Student Health Clinic open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
Friday, during the academic year and Summer Sessions, wit 
nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with à o o the 
nurse in charge. For night and week-end emergencies, students p fee fol 


emergency room of the University Hospital for treatment. The er pe the 
this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all other charges ^ onl 
A ncy care 0 or 


responsibility of the student. This arrangement is for emerge 

Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination* of al 
courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved by the its in any 
Health Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) three vis? (Dis 
one illness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office OT rec in the 
trict of Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and mo riod 
University Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve-m? jj add 

the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Serv si med 
tional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory» es incurred 
cations, or any special services must be paid by the student. Exp and pro” 
for examinations and treatment by specialists, such as eye retra o om 
vision of glasses; orthopedic examinations and application of id bY 
appliance; laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations mu at 
the student. uhi incurred t 
to illness OF 4 sessio 


incurred between the last day of examinations for ¢ 
and completion of registration for the next semester © 


by the University if a st 


* A charge for a special physical examination is made 
for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 
t See rule (5) for exception. 
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The student is 
'S Own choice 


Rules: ( 1) 


allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of 
but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
the Director of 


h Services is empowered to limit or deny 
the ! ; ^ 
* medical benefit 1is discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 


Te: " | | ^) > rec 
“ach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible: (2) the Director 

0 

! Health Servi 


5 where In I 


ces has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
Pitalization: (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
inaction with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student 
at QUID to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination 
hen beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those 
edents availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same ill- 
Dess. 
Co Diversity is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate um 
al games, or in any of the activities of the physical education depart- 
ents 
HEAT TH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In . 

H addition 

"lealth and 
is | q^ 

Vers Policy covers the participant for 12 months, whether at home, at the Uni- 

sity, 9r elsewhere 


to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arranged for 


Accident Insurance, on an ‘lective basis, for all full-time students 
ance n i Cic 


Cur 
Can a yearly cost is $26.40 payable at the fall registration. Arrangements 
tions, “ade to pay in two installments of $13.20 at the fall and spring registra 
T 


his Policy 


lier 


contract is between the individual student and the insurance 
T and is 


of accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this 
) n > ` } à t > » wu M 
Office redical Work Details of the policy are available at the Health Services 


Thy a 
E READING CENTER 


e 
E '| . 
Orec pone Center, 2018 Eye Street, N.W., offers individual diagnostic and 
i IV "a 1 . 
Additi., * Services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 
n va r . , . ? 
Special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school 
adult leve] 
E 
Co, " 
Mane, Mplete diagnosis inch des psychological tests: vision, hearing, and dom- 


à te 
and , “Sts; and the y 


a 9 Wr arious reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted 
Vidi itten 


report is ce with the parents or the indi- 
I ! ice with t | 


presented in confere 


Ugh reading classes for high schoo students and adults are offered 
Spey, OUt tt p eme tg kills and 
Pellin year at stated intervals Special classes for study skills anc 

ar a a eu 
Deed Co > also available, Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, 
Ir | dt ; : s 
fat Prehension and study skills. Machines such as the tachistoscope, 
e erg " " A 
3 q "ON and controlled reader are also used for increasing speed of 
R *nsion 

eadi 
Stun: Ne C ^ 
in “tion 7 lini The fee for individual diagnosis is $50; for individual in 

§ 37 a le . ; + m 

Mal) Brour lesson; for semi individual instruction. $5 a lesson; for mstructic 


N 
Ps with common r - 


i Ç : i n 
' ‘sn e ) 
eading difficulties, $4.50 a less 


+ 


= " 
. x 
"ow 
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Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on the high school 
college, and graduate levels. Students are grouped according to needs; et 
emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling, and speed of compre 
hension. The fee for full-time students currently registered in the University 
is $60 for twenty lessons; for other clients, $90 for twenty lessons 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


The George Washington University Psychological Clinic, 718 Twenty-first T 
N.W., offers services which are available primarily to students enrolled yo 
University and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the o 
nity. The latter are selected by the Clinic in accordance with training 
research interests of the Clinic Staff "m 
The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluati ; 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and ction 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and programmed instru 
and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problem 


dled by the Clinic. Individual psychotherapy is available. asures 
- : tic me 
The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic oe tes 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science; 7 some 


for the University and for other selected educational institutions, 
selected assessments for business and industry. ; jn the 
Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidate, t 
University, the fee is $10; for students currently enrolled in the Univer $40: 
not as degree candidates, the fee is $40; for graduates of the Univer n 
for community clients, $65. Fees for specialized testing are depen y 

the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC ree! 
reel: 
aiio M first $ 
The Speech and Hearing Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Trid wi ch 
N.W., offers diagnostic and corrective work for children and gee r 
communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft a ms | 
aphasia, foreign accent, voice, articulatory, and hearing prO je r indi jdua 
i i ae 3 i o 
Fees.—There is no charge for the initial diagnosis. The QU are 
instruction is $10 an hour; for group instruction, $5 an hour. 1 
at the Office of the Cashier 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The personnel of the Office of the Dean of Men act as adviser 
war orphans and in a liaison capacity between the ucation? m 
Administration. This Office should be consulted concerning e or ertific^n c. 
fits before application is made to the Veterans Administration ingto™ 
The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W.» i 

20421. 
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VETE ® O 
ERANS READJUSTMENT BENEFITS ACT (CHAPTER 34. TITLE 38. U.S. CODE) 


A ve. 

Veteran who I 
^W IS currently 
“Ucational 
Cter 


las served on active duty after January 31, 1955, or a person 


On active duty may be eligible for as much as 36 months of 


assistance under this act. Applications should be submitted to the 
ans Administration pr 


lor to registration 


W 
AR ORPHANS 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT (CHAPTER 35, TITLE 38, U.S. CODE) 

Whil Id of a Person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated 

eç . i Da 

Petmanc, active duty in the Art Forces, or a child of a person who has a 
ane 

ho a ^. total disability resulting from such service, or a child of a person 


| 


as à result of such a disability 


ince may be eligible for educational assist- 
unde re 
who der this act, if certain age requirements are met. In the case of a child 
for ES not reached the age of majority, his guardian must make application 
M to the Y eterans Administration 
Voc 
ATION 
[ St REHABILITATION (CHAPTER 31 TITLE 38, U.S. CODE 
Ji 
Sable 
ableq Veter i , RY Ge iai 
0 the y ans desiring vocational rehabilitation under these laws should apply 
sixty g, “Fans Administration for approval of their training objectives at least 


7 Gay H 
“YS prior to registration 


de » and married couples (no children) will be housed in the Women's 
ence 


d „Hall 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, air-conditioned building 
S10 s 
"blica a n to the Univ ersity does not include a room reservation. A separate 
A 9n for . 
Al ' a room should be made well in advance 
ag Marr} ^d " he 
S* of 2] *d freshman men and w »men and sophomore women under the 


Who are 


l se enrolled for six or more hours of academic work during a 
With ession are 


W eir required to live in the University Residence Hall or at home 
here May Parents or guardians In exceptional cases permission to live else- 
$ granted by the Dean of Men or Dean of Women 


SIDEN 
CE HAL} RATES FOR 1967 «i MMER SESSIONS 
Wy a Double Occupancy Single Occ upancy 
d. kly ttes $65.00 $95.00 
D.. 17.50 25.00 
‘ch Tem l 5 00 5.00 
Mar § Week Session 20 00 117.50 


Sider. 
lh tg pè hall 


R tet p Payments are due and payable in advance. A student who 
"n é ` 
ftom "s for - ent is subject to automatic suspension 
i s 
à 
l the Dea PPlication, together with detailed information, may be obtained 
Nfop “n of M 


3 th Matic 
le g off campus housing near the University is available 
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STUDENT UNION 


The Student Union, 2125 G Street, N.W., is the center for student life. Loc 
the cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, it I$" 
planned to meet the students' need for meals, study, recreation, and activilie 
In addition to the recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union pi- 
vides office space for the Student Council and the other major student org? 
zations. 

The Student Activities Office, in the Student Union Annex, has i 
concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


nformatio® 


STUDENT PLACEMENT OFFICE 


: to 
The Student Placement Office, 2114 G Street, N.W., provides assista, 
degree candidates and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary: « 
manent employment. pot! 
The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration- «ug 
Office administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recru! 
Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, public school system 
universities participate. Prospective teachers may establish permane 
tials files in the Student Placement Office. This service includes files . 
seeking college and university faculty and administrative positions. "nase! 
also provides individual counseling for students and alumni wish! £ 


e 


nt oe 4 
jum’ 
for " 


guidance. "yw y m. 
The Placement Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 


Friday. 


Monda 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


The social and recreational program includes many varied activities pey 
uled events. In addition to this campus program a great abundance ving 
as well as social and recreational opportunities is available to -"-— 
the metropoltan area. During the summer the University posts à 

to all these on a bulletin board in the Student Union. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


INFO; 
this c MATION CONCERNING SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS for degrees is omitted from 
Atalogue, For such information, the student is referred to the catalogue 
© schoo] concerned 
COLUMBIAN COI LEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Inco 


Anio, ral arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less than 


Arts lass st; inding are registered in the lower division of Columbian € ollege of 
an 

Prelepa Sciences The lower division also provides the first two years of the 
a 

tion + and Premedical programs; the preprofessional wor a required for admis- 


Riis t e School of 


Education, 
ration 


the School of Government and Business Ad- 
: the School of Publi 
1 

With p Curriculum in 


lege viding (1) 


and International Affairs; and a two-year 
Ihe lower division is primarily concerned 


academic guidance needed by beginning 
) the broad cultural [ 


ural 


Accounting 
the personal and 
T : and (2 


oun IONS in ian 


guage and litera- 


si '5 on which major field specialization in the upper 
) cial studies on which maior field specializat 
Ty. 85 built. 


of Columbian Coll 


offers programs leading to Bach- 


> liberal arts and sciences 


| DEGREES 

lump; 

att, € College offers work leading to the following degrees: Associate in 
Schoo] pelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation with the 
erea ^ . edicine Columbian College offers work lead ng to the combined 
Deer achelor Of Arts and Doctor of Medicine »eration with the 
"ori io ent of Patholo, £V and 


an College offers 


le degree of Bachelor of Science in Medica Technology. 


^ Sh =, ~ Certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
Wino 
‘h B at lea iftoo : 1 aurea rs x ve: 
M inits whi Ist ude f 
: t 


ws of English; 
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preferably - 


at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 

laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be be 

ican history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It § p^ 

noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to cou 

chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane ? 

etry, or the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physi. p 
2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 


tted be 


m 


lege work. , 
3. College Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be subm! 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Te i 
two additional achievement tests in subjects reflecting the applicants 
interests. abo" 
A person who does not present all of the formal requirements stated ol- 
may request the Office of Admissions to present his case to the Colum à may 
lege Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committe? 
prescribe appropriate tests. 
The applicant is responsible for: his pris 
a. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions t0 1 ¢ ad- 
cipal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 
missions. 
b. Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude sonal Test 
ment tests to be sent to the Office of Admissions by the Educatio f reet 
ing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or 1947 Cente as © 


| 
formation 
| 
| 
| 


e 


ie ve 
Test and the achi? 


Berkeley, Calif. 94704. Write directly to the Board for into 
testing dates, fees, and center locations. 


MAJOR FIELDS yor 

" * 1 r t in the fo 

Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available 1n 

ing major fields: i 
cal Statistics 


American Thought and Civilization Mathemati 

Anthropology Mathematics 

Art History and Theory Music: à d Litera! 
Biology Music History à? 

Botany Music Theory 

Chemistry Applied Music 

Classical Archeology and Greek Philosophy 

Dramatic Art Physics — . 

Economics Political Science 

English Literature Psychology di 
Fine Arts Religion c an pier? 
French Language and Literature € Languag o. 

J i Sociology i itera 
iub - Spanish American "ir 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Spanish Languas lof" 
History Speech and Aud! 
Journalism Speech Pathology 
Latin Zoology pe 
Latin American Civilization available in 

Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are 


following major fields: 


eee 
LAMP es 
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Biology Mathematical Statistics 
otany Mathematics 
Chemistry — 
) jd 
tology oolog 
TS | SCIENCES 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIE 
f z degrees: Master of 
The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: 


ence Joctor of 
faster Kf Fine Arts Master of Music, Master of Scie nce, and IX "pte 
m € e / b a ; r te eni 
In cooperation with the School of Medicine, the pee D we 
: ; ; , V "uo ct 
: TO nce anc OC 
offers Work leading to the combined degrees of Master of Scienc 


“Medicine. Only 


ciences 
zraduate courses in arts and s 

a limited number of graduate cc 

are Offe 


red during the Summer Sessions 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


: * entering 
“Credited hi 
n : 

= quality ç 


ve :helor's degree from an 
graduate student must have an approved Bachelor ses, and a supe- 
: ^O , ar b 
gher institution, an appropriate distribution of course 
t work in the major field 


GRADUA T E FIELDS 


da Yegrees Offered 
Subject n. 
I, Humanities f 
A.M. 
American I Iterary and Cultural History Ph.D 
Merican Literature Ph.D 
Merican Thought and ( ulture Mus.M 
A Plied Music A.M. 
Tt History and Criticism M.F.A 
Ceramics Mus.M 
Conducting M.F.A. 
amatic Art - AM. Ph.D 
Nglish I iterature A.M. 
p, Slish and American I iterature A.M. Ph.D. 
EM anguage and Literature A.M. Ph.D 
^ TManic anguages and Literatures M.F.A 
Li Phics A.M 
NBuistics A} 
Museology ig] 
Music ce PETT 
Mus P Omposition Mus M 
ic Theory A 
ainting eee 
hg M 
bilosophy nm 
Religion ^ M. 
R “ious E duc ation AM. 
A 'ulptu, I “Nguage and I iterature M.F.A 
re 
bein A.M. 
gs, ish American iterature 
Panish y 


A.M. Ph.D 
"nguage and Literature 
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II. Social Sciences 


Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

International Relations 
Latin American Civilization 
Political Science 

Sociology 


>>> pP»? 
SSS SSE 
"3 
za 
o 


III. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Statistics MS. 4D. 
Chemistry M.S. ph.D- 
Geochemistry M.S. ph: 
Geology A.M., M.S: ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics A.M. ph.D. 
Mathematics A.M. ph.D. 
Physics MS. 

IV. Biomedical and Related Sciences ph.D- 
Anatomy vE ph.D: 
Biochemistry S. ph.D- 

* Biological Sciences M ph.D. 
Biophysics ph.D- 
Human Ecology MS. ph.D. 
Microbiology > pbP 
Pathology MS. ph.D- 
Pharmacology MS. ph.D: 
Physiology AM. ph.D: 
Psychology AM. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER í 

of Bachelot v, 
atiV 


The National Law Center offers work leading to the degrees ompa! 
Laws, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master o 


Law (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science. degree " 
n } ' Laws » 
Forms for application for admission to the Bachelor of - streets N: 

gram may be obtained from the Office of the Dean, 720 Twentie 

Washington, D. C. 20006. ine 
z i i dy may be obta NW» 
Forms for application for admission to graduate study 2000 H streets 

the Office of the Associate Dean for Graduate Studies, 2¢ e 


Washington, D.C. 20006. c for a 9&8 st 
Applications should be accompanied by an application fee o hotograP m 
candidate, $5 for an unclassified student. Two recent signed P " 
accompany the application. udents who j 

See “Registration,” page 15, for provisions applicable tO st 
to take the New York Bar examination. 


* Biology, Botany, and Zoology 
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ENT; À 
NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Une 

per ied Studi nis—A degree candidate with an above average record at 
Sch aw school which is a member of the Association of American Law 
IS approved by the American Bar Association may, at the discretion 
^, be admitted to the Law Center as an unclassified student to earn 
transfer to the other law school. Unclassified students must pre- 
ave completed at least one year of law school work. 


A me 
ate of "ber of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a gradu- 
Of a member school of 


Scho, ] of the Association of American Law Schools or a law 
Ol an 
Can Ss Proved by the American Bar Association may, at the discretion of the 
“0, De : . k 
Un la: aSmitted to graduate study as an unclassified student. 
“NC ^ 


tiong assified students participate in the work of the course and take examina- 
at the Surses taken by unclassified students will not be credited toward degrees 

€ Law Center 
Or the Degree 


are of Bachelor of Laws.—Students from other law schools which 
th Members of 


the Association of American Law Schools or are approved by 
Association may apply for transfer to this Law Center with 


1 , ! , » Ore. 
anding No new students are admitted as candidates for the de eree 


Por he Laws in the summer term 
f Arts - com oj Master of Laws.—The following are required: a Bachelor 
àchelor -epai degree from an approved college or university and a 
he Associ. aws or equivalent degree from a law school which is a member of 
Association On ot American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar 
pk ey , M andidates for admission must have attained a B average on all 
- &Cu]ty of , the Bachelor of Laws degree, except that at the discretion of the 
Acepta the National Law Center, an applicant otherwise eligible may be 
“XDerj ne “pon Providing evidence (such as high class standing, Law Review 
&aduate 1 Positions held, and professional achievements) of ability to do 
Whil evel work. Advanced standing will not be granted for credits earned 


à a Car . 
hoo] ndidate for the first degree in law or for credits earned at another law 
Meeti redits earned as 


E the an unclassified student will not be applicable toward 
Sludeg © requirements 


ess specific provision therefor is in- 


IN the lette í for the degree 

, Or the ^ *r of admission 
m Tican Ew Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law 
Dn o ar ractice)—The following are required: (1) the successful comple- 
iva ne Braduation from a course in arts philosophy, letters, or sciences, 
nj law - BPraduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and (2) gradua- 
à Fo the c" à recognized foreign university where training was in Civil I aw. 
p helor of in 9f Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are — 
‘ ATIS or equ S T, r wed college or re 4 
iche elor of | 9r equivalent degree from an approved college or ipt - 
9l whi “WS or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a law 


à member of the Association of American Law Schools or is 


or^ we American Bar Association; and outstanding capacity for schol- 
fa in the field of | 


\ ] plicant b [ yutline 
w, PIO aw In addition, the a »plicant must submit an € 
Cat Np Posed : © appie 


dissertation topic This outline should be in some detail, indi- 
divisions within chapters the exact scope of the project 
à bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, 


articles, or notes to be considered Although such an 
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outline cannot predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be suf- 
ficiently definite to afford the Faculty a basis for evaluating the project. 

Continuing Legal Education Students.—A simplified admission and registra- 
tion procedure is used for members of the bar who w ish to take courses OM 
noncredit basis. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

The School of Education prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators » 
the higher ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers to 
experience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged to 
meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time 
their studies. It offers both graduate and undergraduate work. 


THE DEGREES 


r 
: ~ ^ : anil chelo 
The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: "a Arts 


of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master 
in Education, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
of 3P” 
For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two year poo 


59 a 
proved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year norm 


, of 
accredited am of 
and the appre 


or the equivalent, is required. 

For the Master's Degree.—4A Bachelor's degree from an 
the equivalent, a score on a required aptitude examination, 
the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing are required. ot Arts 

For the Degree of Education Specialist.—(1) The degree of Master edited 
in Education from this University or the equivalent from another ac rd 
institution of higher learning, (2) a satisfactory score on the Gradua j 
Examination, and (3) at least two years of successful pertinent experie mitted 
applicant who is unable to meet the admission requirements may ^ ditio" 
with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily completing prerequisites M srie 
to the specified program of graduate study. Each applicant must be "ducati" 
and recommended for admission by a staff member of the School n 
or by a representative in the candidate's locality appointed by the De re ration 
For the Doctor's Degree.—The applicant must possess adequate P piecti* 


i 1 .quisite to his ue P 
for advanced study including graduate work in fields prerequis®™ ycatio? © 
r of Arts in xpe" 


equivalent to that required for the degree of Maste , e 

this University, at id three years of successful pertinent education and 

ence, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative SC | 

effective leadership 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ading to 
on offers work ke ajo! " 


a 


The School of Government and Business Administratt 
n istratio 
the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administrat 


n wi 
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Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Economic Statistics. or In- 
ern; , n » " 
National Business; (2) Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Busi- 


ness and |} conomic S 
9r Urban 


fie] 7 E s a 
i ds of Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care Administration, In- 
“ational Business 


tration in the 


tatistics, Personnel Administration, Public Administration, 
and Regional Planning: (3) Master of Business Administration in the 


n 


or Personnel Administration; (4) Master of Public Admin- 


Pub] fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Administration, 

blic - z 

tif !C Administration, or Urban and Regional Planning; (5) Graduate Cer- 
Sate in Health Care Administration (post-Master’s study); (6) Doctor of 
USiness 


Administration: and (7) Doctor of Public Administration 


INTRAN GE 
RANC E REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
Bache : 
mw telor 0f Business Administration The satisfactory completion of the Ac- 
“ead and Business Administration or the Business and Economic Statistics 
ic 


l ulum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or 
*quivalent 


E ae 
NTRAN( E REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


A Bachelor’. E Pi 
Stud Vegree from an accredited college or university is required. 
00 ( E admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 
a ) 


average) in the relevant undergraduate fields 


Mas; 
TE 
R OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


l ; 
by the field 


Sine. of Business and Economic St 


" tistics—An undergraduate major in 
s and economic 


the field 
Science or 


Statistics, or the equivalent 


Social Of Personnel Administration An undergraduate major in a 


"e the field education, with appropriate courses in psychology i 
“lence Or bo of Public Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
x ^ the aoe administration, or equivalent work experience : 

cre ited an Urban and Regional Planning A Bachelor’s degree from an 


8¢ or university and aptitude for urban and regional planning. 
Mas 

ASTE 

ER , 
OI BI SINESS ADMINISTRATION 
App}; 
Plica 
lCants for , 
` - for admission to Master's study in Business Administration must sub- 
" : M 
Y the p, 9n the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business administered 
Sp ““UCational Te 
le f 

n m i 
d feld wh ounting, Business Administration, or International Busi- 
In achelor’s 
Matin e Program o 
In ey required 
acea.. € field ith 

tedi Of Healt ; 
* l / cat Car 
Will bẹ Cd colle i 


sung Service 


degree trom an accredited college or university 


I automatic data processing appropriate courses in mathe- 


Administration ^ Bachelor's degree from an 
university. In the selection of candidates consideration 
al qualifications, aptitude for health care administration, 
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s à; ; E jal 
In the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major 1n a sock 
science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Publi? 
Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate ed 
in Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the 
tional Testing Service. 

In the field of Health Care Administration.—A Bachelor's de 
accredited college or university. In the selection of candidates consider 
given to personal qualifications, aptitude for health care administration» 
practical experience. E 

In the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major ! 
social science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 

In the field of Public Administration.—A Bachelor's degree from 
credited college or university. 

In the field of Urban and Regional Planning.—A Bachelor's 
accredited college or university and aptitude for urban and regi 


gree from 9 
ation 5 


and 


an 9€ 


an 
degree from 
Sad planning 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


Doctor of Business Administration —The degree of Master of pusiness Ad 
istration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, toget^*. 
acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. ^" in 
must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Busine rat 
istered by the Educational Testing Service. Each applicant must 0% 
his competence by qualifying examination in statistics and accounting i 
Doctor of Public Administration.—The degree of Master of pum " with 
istration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, - 
acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative schol ‘on in t"? 
applicant must demonstrate his competence by qualifying examinat? 
tools of research, chosen as the program dictates. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


the 
" t0 ^. 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers work wem pie 

degrees of Bachelor of Arts with a major in International Affai blic affaith 

Affairs, Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs OT 

and the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


R OF ARTS pEGREF " 
: ry 
Affairs. —The satisfan e p 


rs curriculum v 
or the equivale 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELO 


With a major in International Affairs or Public 
pletion of the International Affairs or Public Affai 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 


GES 
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ENT 
RANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


rs degree from an accredited college or university is required 
admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 


in th 


t undergraduate fields 


: tational Affairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
ni Include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
Mernational affai 


‘ In the field of P 
Onomics. 


rs at this University 


ublic Affairs.—An undergraduate major in public affairs, 


history, or political science, depending on the field of specialization 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


he © 

ini. ese of General S 
ALY through Off-c 
V... "Peci 
College of 
Studies, p 


USiness 


tudies supplements the adult education program of the 
ampus Study; Campus Study; Conferences, Seminars, 
al Projects; and ( ontinuing Education and Noncredit Programs. This 
lers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in General 
achelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, Bachelor of 
Science (ministration, Master of Science in Financial Management, Master 
dministratio, sovernmental Administration, Master of Science in Personnel 

Siness ne Master of Science in International Affairs, Master of Science 

Administration, and Master of Science in Public Administration. 


INTRA Nn. 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS 


a A ampus 
€eistr. 
ate Bistration 


Ot re 
Indis, l'equired 


Credit ( ourses ^ simplified procedure is used for admission 


In off-campus courses Transcripts of previous academic work 


ate th. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would 
camp àt they are able to carry the course successfully. Admission to an 
U iversiny "Ourse does not constitute admission to degree candidacy in the 
, ONCro k 
dividu ires Courses —In general, noncredit courses will be open to any in- 
"ques Merested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the 
: dent “ome particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the 


y S 

NI reco " x 
Asse. may p mended by the sponsoring organization A limit on the size of 

ay have ' 

tve to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction 

Th 

€ se 

lep, “Par 
Re, 70 


ate ` 
06 ^ Catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the Col- 
Mati Wentiet} F 
On o eth Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 20006. contains full infor- 
fees “ONncernino g - 


Programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, and 


UT IHE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
Vera) Sion of Uni i P 
"Orki th Bes rnit ty Students makes the work of the University, in its 


ents who are not 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS is pleased to announce a carefully planned group of si 
cial programs and workshops devised to serve a variety of student nee " t 
to utilize resources which are uniquely present at the University and in 
Nation's Capital. These programs, which are described below, have They 
veloped in the area of the humanities and in the area of social studies. 
all have a strong academic orientation and will be taught by the regular 
of the University or distinguished visitors from other institutions 


faculty 


American Studies __ 


SECOND SESSION 
D» ^ in 

THIS PROGRAM will center on courses taught by two distinguished visit 
professors. William R. Taylor, author of Cavalier and Yankee: the í it of 
and the National Character and an intellectual historian at the Univers tive 
Wisconsin, will bring to the classroom the observations produced by his p of 
research interests. James Dickey, an experienced teacher as well as ~ ey 
the most exciting poetic talents of the last decade, will explore com 
activity in his own creative field. Mr. Dickey was Consultant in Pour" oi 
Library of Congress during 1966-67; his latest volume is Buckdancer $ f the 

These courses may be taken for graduate credit with the approve at the 
instructor and the student's adviser. Detailed information is availa 
Office of the Dean of the Summer Sessions. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT AND CIVILIZATION 


r 
Tayl? 
120 The Urbanization of American Intellectual Life (3) ife as reflect " 
- , life 
Changing patterns of individual, family, and community - MTWIh 
in the literature of 19th century America Second Sess 
8:10-9:30 am. 
ENGLISH i key 
pick? 
169 Recent English and American Literature (3) teristics of ‘cal 
; -harac z r 
A study of the social and imaginative problems and ells and / 


ern verse as raised by a selective reading of recent 
poets Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Art Program in Scandinavia 


MID. p. 
JUNE TO MID-AUGUSI 
THE 
ivi DEPARTMENT OF ART, In Conjunction with the Experiment in International 
“Ying , : 
livin 8, has arr anged a 6-week summer program in Denmark. In addition to 
3 . 
ŝin Danish homes while studying, the participants will take field trips to 
PPro pri I 


'o ate industrial workshops of lead 
Penhagen, Oslo, 


ant’ by Works} 


g Scandinavian craft industries in 
and Stockholm Assistant Professor Douglas Harold Teller, 
10p Lecturer Frits Moltke-Hoff, a native of Copenhagen, will 


the Program 


Of th Miled information concerning the Program in Art is available at the Office 


e 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 
ART 
140 Design Workshop (3) Moltke-Hoff 
Study of the craft techniques and workshop practices in the field of furni- 
lure design, silversmithing, nics, rug and fabric design found in the 
workshops of leading Scandinavian craft industries in Copenhagen, Oslo 
and Stockholm. No studio fee 
Á 
49T ; 
Theory of Design (3) Teller 
Application of ——— principles to painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
minor arts of toda with comparative reference to American and Scan- 
din; ‘Vian sou rces 
Communist Affairs 
Thy 
ey 
STITT 
N rl ] o 
Surge. b TÉ FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES is again offering a program of related 
tm p^ fOcu - : 1 
m “Sed on the theory of communism and its political operation in East- 


"uro 
S ele pe and Asia. These courses are broad enough to have general appeal 
l 
"lit 5 for the liberal 
Y for 
un the teacher of 
Ourse In th 


arts student and sufficiently specific to have vocational 


social studies. Regular faculty members will offer five 
IS program, th 


ree in the first session and two in the second. Each 
thou "árries 


'ster hours of credit. Students majoring in Political Science 
advisers befi re registering for this work 


Ion is available in the Office of the Dean of the Summer 


drew m, $ taculty will staff the courses in this program 
arolg "yorgy 

ÁN harles F lendenin 

"ii, S ox E lliott 


) 
Professor of International Affairs 
Hinton, Associate Professor of International Affairs 
Ciale 
Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
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FIRST SESSION—JUNE 12 TO JULY 19 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


" : org 

160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Gy its 

Intensive study of 20th century communism with emphasis. e of 

antecedents and possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ! Mao. 
leading communist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, # 

MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. i 

{lio 

161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) p " 


i 
Analysis of influences in formation of the Soviet system under Lu. 
Stalin, and Khrushchev; Soviet Communist Party; government 2 fortis" 
organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, social, an 
policy. MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm. 


162 Government and Politics of China (3) chines? 
The Chinese Communist Revolution: Chinese tradition, modern muni 
history, Marxism-Leninism and Soviet influence, rise of the OF med 
Party of China. Principal power structures: party, Bureaucra®” icies 
forces, police. Major domestic and foreign objectives 4 
MTWTHF 8:10-9:30 am. 


SECOND SESSION—JULY 20 TO AUGUST 25 


HISTORY 


137 History of Soviet Foreign Policy (3) sovit! 


i — Tr» ist and, 
Russian foreign policy since 1917. Continuity between Tsaris ist deo 


: : . uni E 
foreign policy, relation between state diplomacy and Corb 7:3 j 
gies, disarmament, international organization, etc. AT 


pm. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE T] 
Gy? 

: " A S$ Á $ 

115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) mental system 

Study of contemporary social and ethnic structures, govern phasis on " 
and international position of East European satellites. satellite 


World War II political evolution and present status o 
tions. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


Dance Workshop ET 


JUNE 12 TO JUNE 30 ! po? 
T 7 

RECREA AS 

THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND ner vil 


fa . x : . ali t u 
WOMEN is offering, under the direction of Professor Eliza workshop vL 
sistant Professor Maida Withers, a 3-week Modern Dance ai 
feature a number of guest artist-teachers. This coeducatio 


SPECIAI 


PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 35 


One 

Pen both to graduate 
"Ince techniq 
B. 

9f credit m 


and undergraduate students with previous experience in 
ue and a background in dance composition. From 1 to 3 hours 
ay be earned in this program 
Additional 


A information 
Ulding J 


may be obtained from Professor Elizabeth Burtner, 
The George Washington University. 


PRY? 
Wsicay EDUCATION 


56 Dance T echnique and Theory (1) 

Advanced work in the techniques of contemporary modern dance. Pre 
requisite: the introductory and intermediate dance electives offered in 
Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12. or equivalent. MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


110 Dance Composition II (1 to 2) 


Advanced problems in composition. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


120 Repertory (1) 


Study and performance of completed dance works. MTWThF 3-4 pm. 


Language Study in France 
VN 
"18 TO AUGUST 26 
THE pp 
With TART ME NT OF 
thirg 4 Experiment 
E "rag langu 
and "hd Jr. The program will include intensive training in conversation 
es ition, living with a French family, weekend excursions to chateaux, 
S y ) 


NN in and places of historical and cultural interest. Students will also spend 
` aris, 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, in conjunction 
in International Living, has arranged for this summer its 
age program in France led by Associate Professor Joseph 


. &ticin. 
Me: 5 vcipants are re 


0 ye 
De 
Dean 


quired to take both French 11 and French 53. Prerequi- 


"s ars of college French with grades of B or better 
al ed i " 
nfo : 

of rmati 


on concerning this program is available at the Office of the 
* Summer 


Sessions 


"Ree 


lic 
A 9mposition 


Dtensive 
for 


(Honors Program) (3) 


6-week program 
Jl à total of 7 
broad 


Mations i 


in written and oral composition. Classes meet 
hours a week. Course offered only in summer sessions 
(This is an honors program in French stylistics.) Final exam- 
n written 


and oral composition 


536 
Onversation and Civilization (3) 
here 6-week conversation course based on advanced readings in 
- Cu and civilization. Classes meet for a total of 7*4 hours a 
Ourse offered only in summer sessions abroad 


Language Study in Spain _— 
JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 26 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, in conjunctio? 
with the Experiment in International Living, has arranged an 8-week langue 
program in Spain to be led by Associate Professor Guido E. Mazzeo. est 
gram will include intensive training in conversation and composition, home sk 
with a Spanish family, weekend excursions, an extended trip, and à one" 
stay in Madrid. 
Participants are required to take both Spanish 11 and Sp 
Detailed information concerning this program is availabl 
Dean of the Summer Sessions. 


anish 53. 


the 
e at the Office of 


SPANISH 


11 Conversation and Composition (Honors Program) (3) in su 
Offered only sition 


Intensive program in written and oral composition. 
and oral com 


mer sessions abroad. Final examinations in written 

* cul 
E nish 

d readings !n prm 
ssions ab 


53 History and Civilization (3) 


Intensive course including lectures and advance 
ture and civilization. Course offered only in summer se 


Workshop in Producing Shakespeare pp 
JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 31 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 
„h 
with 
role or technical i in 0 
er Festival PF ours hp 
Monument. omit i 


157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) 


Participation as an apprentice in minor 
Equity Company in the Shakespeare Summ 


outdoor Sylvan Theatre at the Washington eratio 
with Company rehearsals and performances. Regist information yash 
May 15. (For detailed 4991, 


plication must be made by 
Shakespeare Summer Festival, € leveland P 
ington, D. C. 20008.) 


ark Station, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


E 

PLANA TION OF 
Fi 
Mhor Up 


COURSE NUMBERS 


Courses 
© freshman 
ean they 

» they may, 
May ha + May 


1 1 3 m "nts 
Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for — 
and sophomore years With the approval of the adviser and the 
uniors and seniors. In certain instances, they 
* take 
Prep, ken b 


ui Y graduate students to make u 
r liSite : . 
degree e to advanced C 


8 


also be taken by 
p undergraduate deficiencies or as 


ourses, but they may not be credited toward a higher 


Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned Le 
and senior years. They may be credited toward higher 


v» » be- 
hino istration for graduate credit has been approved at thie : 
NN >i the course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the 
la 
NStry, and when the 


completion of additional work has beer certified by the 
hi 
ird.p 


Er, 
hoo] ae MP courses 


Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Graduate 
Statin Of Arts 4nd Sciences the School of Government and Business d 
0 to a the Schoo] of Public and International Affairs py SOULMGS — 
N ent 90 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for graduate 
ry, they. °Y are open, with the approval of the instructor. to qualified sen- 
i Fours) or Dot Open to other undergraduates "T 
of Ants , "STOup Courses .— Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate Schoo 
det r ». “l€nces are limited to 


are i L ' fo 
graduate students; but they are primarily for 
ates In the S 


Tiga ae M 
chool of Education fourth-group courses, ra 
ed 300, are limited to graduate students with Master's degrees frc 
Institutions : 
n 
Noc, 
TION an 
Te OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 
Du 
Li m ^r e : 
3 Most hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a course 
ses indicated in parentheses after the name of the course 
Ne 
Abra heduj. - : 
nel at the rs of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in 
^w ànd i fice of the Registrar, will contain information about room assign- 
N he Unj *Structor for Courses 
Q " " 
uy *rsity | 


- , s » f wi 
“Serves the right to change or withdraw any of the follc wing 
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Accounting 


E.J.B. Lewis, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) ton 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. Accounting ted 
damentals of data accumulation and processing. Accounting 2: int ina 

tion to managerial accounting—financial programming, cost deter 

tion, and analysis of financial statements. Accounting 1 

Accounting 2. First Session: Accounting LA—MTWThF 

Accounting 1B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session: 

2—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


is prerequisite i; 
9:40-11 * 
Ac counting 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, 
cial statements for the guidance of operating executives, 
holders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of à 
permission of instructor. First Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:5 


y an 
and interpreting ord 
directors» ^ or 

ccounting 


0 pm 


*115 Survey of Accounting (3) c 
ov : A : in the manag 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in irst Ses 


ment process. Not open for credit to Accounting majors. 7:20 pm. 
sion: Section A; Second Session: Section B. MTWThF 6-/: 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 
Accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: c 95 pr 
permission of instructor. June 13 to August 4: MWF 6-7:2 


132 Accounting Theory (3) 
Development of basic accounting principles and co 
rent thought as reflected in the pronouncements Of ^ $ 
and accounting research associations; major contributions 0 esiti 
literature. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
sion: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


accounting. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


management of commercial and industrial organizations. 


Accounting 1-2. Second Session: MTWThF 1:309: 


+215A Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) unting f 
í i o 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of ering co trols 
cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal accou „counting uw" 
their use in the management process. Prerequisite’ it to stv jen MWF 
i jon! 


115 or permission of instructor. Not available for cT nd Se** 
seco! 


have credit for former Accounting 211-12. Sec 
8:10-10 pm. 
" tel g 4 
275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) m sconti fe 
Internal accounting controls and review and apprais@ their eff j 


: : ct t 
tems, procedures, and managerial policies with respe 


for students in th j f 
28: hours to be arranged graduate | 
for students in the Nà 
28: hours to be arrange’ 


* A special section of this course, Accounting 115C, 
Management Program, will be offered June 5 to July 
t A special section of this course, Accounting 215B, 
Management Program, will be offered June 5 to July 
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ness and profitableness 


Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of 
instructor 


June 13 to August 4: TTh 6:10-8 pm, 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


First Session: 


300 Thesis (3) 


hours to be arranged 


Second Session: hours to be arranged 


Admini i 
Ministered by the Department of English, J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman 


120 The Urbanization of American Intellectual Life (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 st 


(See program in American 
Studie 


$, page 32 


A 
~ropology sid REUEN 
PR Gallaghe 


T, Chairman 


l Introductory Anthropology (3) 
Survey Of man's o 


> ngin, physical evolution, and culture history. First 
Session; 


MTWTHF 9:40 11 am 
153 Psy chological An 


elevance of 
ality, 
irst S, 


thropology (3) 


Psychoanalytic theories to the cross-cultural study of person- 


Cultural determinants of personality formation and mental health. 
ession: MTWThF 11:10 am-12 


299 Thesis (3) 


irst Session, 


30 pm 


American Thought and Civilization 


ORY AND THEORY 


Be and function of art in its various media; development of styles, 
marily ^ Principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. Pri- 


Sectio AN nonmajors First Session: Section A; Second Session: 
n B MTWThI 1:10-2:30 pm 


ART 39 
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31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. 
Art 31: Second Session: Art 32. MTWThF 9:40 11 am. 


modern times 
First Session’ 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) oot 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected rel Re 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings tot isl 
publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 42:30 
Session: Art 71; Second Session: Art 72. MTWThF 11:10 am- 
pm. 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) 9: 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. Second Session: MTWThF : 


11 am. 

107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) spoit 
Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, Frances 
and Portugal. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 4 se 
Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism. Seco 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) E 7th 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th 
century Italy Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) jh 


o 1 ^ : h ; 
Development in painting, sculpture, and architecture in the - pogla 


centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, 9n 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


118 Medieval Art II (3) 4 Gothi¢ ad 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque àn 
riods. Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am 
261 Art Theory and Criticism (3) lect j 
History of theory and criticism; area of concentration ! Sessio" 
Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern fields. 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
271-72 Museum Techniques (6—6) First » 


Intern training in museum work, Prerequisite: Art Mon 
sion: Art 271; Second Session: Art 272. Hours to be à 


289-90 Thesis (3-3) 
Both Sessions: hours to be arranged. 


"INE ARTS» 


41~42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA 


Introductory course including traditional and contemporary techniques, 


mechanical and visual perspective. First Session: Art 41 and 42. 
MTWThF 9-12 am 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA 
Basic techniques for clay 


preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the 


application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes, through workshop and 
illustrated lectures Laboratory fee: Art 51, $25; Art 52, $25. First 
Session: Art 51 and 52. MTWThF 9 12 am 
61 Watercolor (3) CSA 
Sketching as a basis for color composition; study of techniques and styles. 
First Session: MTWThF 9 12 am 
65.. pu 
96 Painting I (3-3) CSA 


Basic color composition and fundamental painting techniques. First 
Session : Art 65 and 66. MTW ThF 9-12 am 


51-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA 
Armature building, clay and plaster modeling, casting techniques. First 
123. » Session: Art 81 and 82. MTWTRhF 9-12 am 
E Design: Individual Problems (3—3) 
Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 


SPecifically interest him in any area of design. Prerequisite: Art 121-22. 
Second Session: Art 123 and 124 MTWThF 9 


* 12 am 
Ang) . n 
<6 Painting II (3 3) CSA 
Development of basic concepts carried into personal statement. First 
b. “ession: Art 125 and 126. MTWThF 1-4 m 
27.9 Ue 
<8 Painting III (3- 3) CSA 
Exploratory efforts in the development of style, using advanced methods 
13) 4nd materials First Session: Art 127 and 128. MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
~39 " a 
^ Ceramics II (3-3) CSA 
Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
E hand forming. Laboratory fee Art 131, $30; Art 132, $30. First 
137 Session: Art 131 and 132, MTWThF 1-4 pm 
738 Paine 
vüinting Workshop (3-3) CSA 
Study of Painting techniques and media used by old masters and con- 
temporar y 


Pm artists First Session: Art 137 and 138. MTWThF 1-4 


rogram in Scandinavia, page 33.) 

Serigraphy (3. 3) 

anced Problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities, 
» 0 fee: Art 143, $10; Art, 144, $10 Prerequisite: Art 57-58 

` pm, ~ “Sion: Art 143—MTWThF 9 12 am; Art 144—MTWThF 1-4 
em , 


Sign 
ated Ce 
CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art. 
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153-54 Etching (3-3) - 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. Second Session: Art 153 and 154. M 


ThF 9-12 am. 
157-58 Relief Printing (3-3) CSA 


Relief printing and wood block; special reference to Easter 
First Session: Art 157 and 158. MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


n technique 


163-64 Welding (3-3) o; Af 
Special problems in welded sculpture. Material fee: Art 16: $19; 
164, $10. Second Session: Art 163 and 164. MTW ThF 1-4 pm 
9—80 Sc 3-3) CS ; 
179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA inciples 


Three-dimensional compositions, bas-relief techniques. Basic P” MIW 
of wood and stone carving. First Session: Art 179 and 180: 
ThF 9-12 am. 
189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA r 
p First Ses 


Advanced problems in sculpture as related to architecture. 
sion: Art 189 and 190. MTWThF 9-12 am 


249 Theory of Design (3) 
(See Art Program in Scandinavia, page 33.) 


265-66 Painting IV (3-3) CSA 
First Session: Art 265 and 266. MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
275 Painting V (3) CSA 
First Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 
279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 
First Session: Art 279 and 280. MTWThF 9-12 am. 
281 Sculpture V (3) CSA 
First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 
299—300 Thesis (3-3) 


Both Sessions: hours to be arranged. 


Biological Sciences iu 
L.B. Hansen, Chairman 
a b 
*1-2 Introductory Biology (4—4) "T. 


Introductory course leading to all second- 
ology, botany, and zoology; also provides the nonscien Bio logica 9: 
understanding of the life sciences. First Session? 
1; Second Session: Biological Sciences 2. Section 
am-1 pm; Section B—MTWThF 6-9: 20 pm. 


"Ld 


) except by 
* Biological Sciences 1-2 is prerequisite to all second-grouP courses 
structor 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 43 


127 Genetics (3) ae 
Introductory course dealing with both nuclear and nonnuclear organisms, 
ctor 1 aling 


i z of the genetic material 
covering the nature, transmission, and functioning of the genetic mater 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7 20 pm 


145 Introduction to V ertebrate Embryology (3) 
Origin 


and early c ne ) B vidua formation of « a sys- 
aeve nent of the indivi ual, ormatic organ 
cms 


mphasis on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to rs 
embryo, Material fee, $8 Second Session: MTWThF 6-8: p 
148 Histology (4) 


Introduction to the 


OSCO[ cal anatomy of normal tissues a nd o gans 
mic ) é 
Materia] ee, $8 


First Session: MTWThF 6-9:20 ape 
295 Research (arr.) Msc ted for credit First 
RS eA oblems ay be repeate ; 
Sesion of spec ries oes Section B. Hours to be arranged. 
199-300 Thesis (3 


Fj rst Se 


-3) 


ssion; 


Biological Sciences 299; Second Session: Biological Sci- 
ences 300 


Hours to be arranged 


~Siness Administration 


Hp Pape 


, Chairman 


5 ; i 
31 Introduction to Business (3) 
The business eny 


f cess 
ronment; its effects upon the decision-making proce 
irst Se. 


ssion: MTWTHF 1:10 2:30 pm 


5 F 
* “Undamentals of Management (3) 
lanning. 
les of 


10 


organizing, 
the 
Second Ses 


directing, coordinating, and va er -— activi- 

§ a : 
administrative unit; evolution of management thinking 
sion: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


105 Personne! M 


: fanagement (3) 
The labor 


d F wer 
torce and labor markets Industrial personnel and Fea See. 
Programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. irst Ses 
sion; MTWThE 6-7:20 pm 


81 i nl 
"troduction to Data Processing (3) 


asic Principles 


and methods of data processing. Introduction to - 
Indament: i. potentials, and problems of automatic data ms Le 
4Nnagement information systems First Session: MTWThF 4:10- 
30 pm, 


asic princi le > > 
Uisite piles involved in the f 


> . 
inancing of business enterprises. Prereq 
Accounting 1~2 


Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
ment (3) 


: " ) our 

keting and marketing management in — aly is 

ems analysis, 

and business management, consumer and deman ; - soli. 
Wholesaling major marketing management problems an pc 


+... 
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rey 
o 


cies with particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. 
uisite: Economics 1-2. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 


pm. 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) "A 
7 . i inte 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, ey 
tation and presentation of findings. First Session: MTWTh 
pm. 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
(Formerly Business Administration 211) ly Sut 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management Program $^. tabor” 
vey of personnel management practices and procedures, inclu af 
: hours t° 


management relations July 31 to September 
ranged. 

209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) a m 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower manage e pm: 
search in advanced problems. Second Session: WF 6: 

232 Seminar: Business Finance (3) m wwf 

3 ` L 
Research in advanced financial problems. Second Ses 
6:10-8 pm. 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) areas dl 


i jsion 
policies in major decis! mt se 
advertising, Pe eting pro” 
f integrat mar 
F 6: 10-8 pm. 


Marketing management problems and 
product planning, channels of distribution, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development O 
grams. Case analysis First Session: MW 


273 Readings in Business (3) ane! 07, 
voting, and person ied fof 
Advanced readings in the fields of finance, marketing, A e. repe? 
agement. Admission by permission of instructor. 
credit. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
290 Research Seminar: Management (3) gram only 


: : poma i Pro: 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management 


June 5 to July 28: hours to be arranged. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, rese 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


300 Thesis (3) 


Second Session: hours to be arranged 


arch philosophy, and 


dministere 
airman 


*^5 

201 Advanced 
Advanced 
common 
A; Second S 

207 Human Beh 

(F 

Individual, 

Ment: 


applications 


Manageme 
Analysis 
data Proc essing 
agement 
Public 


s 
m Manageme 


Analy Sis of 
Ment 


Ve 
eys, including 


9nd Se 


genera] 
Of high 
» ession; 
am~] pm: 


year 


"Anagemer 


Busina. : 
—ihess and Public 


d by the Department « 


rse in 
to administrative units of all 
ession: Section B 


ormerly Hun 


group, 
application of social 


emphasized 


Organization 
S Administration 
Session MWF 6:10-8 


the techniques for init 
engineering progr 


‘sion: MWF 6:1 


Relation of Gove 
EOvernment in 


and its 


credit 
chemistry 
Schoo] 
Chemistry 11 


Th 8:10-11 10 


Administration 


f Business Administration, H.R. Page, 


Administrative Management (3) 


cou 


administr ation 


emphasizing principles and practices 
kinds First Session: Section 
MWF 8:10-10 pm 


avior in Organizations (3) 
tan Fai 


tors in Admir istration) 


intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
! science research to administration. Practical 
Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


nt Information Systems Dev elopment and Application (3) 
and design of m 


anagement information systems; integration of 
ions of government or business, impact on man- 
and decision making Business and 
218, 219, or instructor First 


in oper: 


Prerequisite 
permission of 


pm 


nt Engineering (3) 


mulation and implementation of manage- 
ams; emphasis on organization and methods sur- 
measurement, work simplification, management 
management improvement programs. Not open to stu- 
taken Business and Public Administration 269 


work 


Sec- 
10-8 pm 


rnment to Business (3) 


relation to b 


usiness management in areas of 
ages, production, and prices. Trend and change in eco- 
bearing upon government policy First 


i Ses- 


4) 


given on completion of Chemistry 12 Elementary 

Prerequisite: 
Laboratory fee, $18 each session. 

Second Session: Chemistry 12. MWF 


am 


including qualitative analysis 
algebra 


Business and Public Administration 
rogram, will be fered July 31 to 
Business and Public 
at Program, 


201C, for students in the 
September 8: hours to be 
Administration 201D, for students in the 
will be offered July 31 to September 8: hours to 
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* For laboratory sections, see the Hour! 
oratories begin June 15 
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22 Elementary Quantitative Analysis (4) : 
n ‘ ^ : $ : C 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by classical volumett 
gravimetric methods and introduction to instrumental analysis. "Lejos! 
uisite: Chemistry 12 or 15. Laboratory fee, $18 First ~ 
MTWThF 8:10 am-12:30 pm. 


51-52 ic Chemistry (4-5 
51—52 Organic Chemistry (4—5) P chemist 


A year course: credit given on completion of Chemistry 

of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 OT 7. ign 
oratory fee: Chemistry 51, $12; Chemistry 52, $20. First . Che" 
Chemistry 5I—MTWThF 8:10 am-12:30 pm; Second Session: 

istry 522—MTWThF 8:10 am-1:30 pm. 


11 


Physical Chemistry (3) 
Gas Laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, hema 
libria, and other topics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22; at 
Physics 1, 2. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


112 Physical Chemistry (3) 4 other P^ 
Chemical kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, nF 6-7:20 pn 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 111. Second Session: M rw1 

295 Research (arr.) sified stud 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open 1o ee y*! 
with advanced training. May be repeated once for cre si nd 
fee, $7.50 a semester hour. First Session: Section 
sion: Section B. Hours and credits to be arranged. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) spemistry 29% s 
Laboratory fee, $18 each session First Session: Che 
ond Session: Chemistry 300. Hours to be arranged. 
-—— 
Chinese (Mandarin) EN 
ges 
Ay È ; ; a 
Administered by the Department of Slavic and Oriental Lang" 
tures, Helen Yakobson, Chairman 

1-2 First-year Chinese (3—3) 1 For bet et 
A year course: credit given on completion of € s Chin on » 
Pronunciation, conversation, reading, writing ere bor” Sessio” 
Aural training, oral practice in language Lew . Secon 
$17.50 each session. First Session: € n boratory.-* 

Chinese 2. Lecture MTWThF 6-7:20 pm; labor: 
p 


m d 


Session 
jı First 
y Schedule, pages 89-95: » 


Classical Languages and Literatures Minn we 
Ip 


Latimer. 


Chairman 
omes e dy" 
2 First-year | atin (3-3) 
A year course 


in 2 ional pres- 
lit given on ompletion of Latin 2 - nay Lees 
credit give o compi : r selec 3 
e reading se 
entation of the essentials of the language, uo RES life and liter- 
tives, introduction to Rom: 
development of English derivatives. int 
ature 


First Session: Latir I Second Session: Lati - 
:40 11 am 


17-18 Introduction to Home 


f re 8. Forms and syn- 
A year “Ourse: credit given on completion of ege “ - Puls de: 
tax of Homeric Greek Appropriate arg - Rf bora 
sion; Greek 17 Second Session: Greek 18 


ric Greek (3-3) 


109 Greek and Roman Trage 


ana 
dy (in English) (2 to 3) 
Selections 


from Aeschylus, 
Session: MTWTHF 11 10 
110 Greek and Roman Comedy (in I nglish) (2 to 3) 


Selected Plays of Aristophanes 
*cond Session : 


senec First 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Seneca 
am-12:30 pm 


Menander, Plautus, and Terence 
MTWThF 11:10 am 12 
124 Li * 
~ Aterary and Scie 
Derivation 
atin 


30 pm 


"me 
ntific Etymology (in I nglish) (2 to 3) 


sing 1 jreek and 
and formation of English words stemming ba = —- 
First Session: Section A—MTW ThF 11:10 a ai 


Second Session ; Section B MTW ThF 9:40 11 


Omics mo 
CR 
Albre 
reath Chairman 
1-5 ; 
2 nciples of Economics (3- 3) )blems in 
Urvey Of the major economic Principles, institutions, and i 2 
i romi = 
p? temporar life Economics I is prerequisite. to dius Section 
Pirs Session Economics 1 Section A MTWThF 9:40 - exiens Os 
F MTW ThF 6.75 20 pm Second Session: Economics [hF 9:40-11 
MTWrpy 1:10-2:40 pm; Economics 2 Section A—MTWTh 
In, > Section B MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 
( 
na termediate y; i s 
(For ate licroeconomic Theory ( 
Fmerly Econom {7 5 
| ‘ah ni hF 
Analysis 0 suppts demand, and pricing First Session: MTWT 
10-9 30 am 
001 
* ‘Dterp,,, is i 3 
(Fop, nediate Macroeconomic Theory (3 
erly Econom, JE YSIS 
Theories í 1 | growth Second Ses- 
ion. f lalional income determination and ae 
S *MTWrp} 11:10 
i 


am-12:30 pm 
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121 Money and Banking (3) cede 
Principles of money and banking, operation of commercial bank Tf 
tems and the Federal Reserve System. Second Session: 

6—7:20 pm. 

181 International Economics (3) -— 
Fundamentals of the monetary theory and the price theory of 1 
tional trade. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) f 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management progra" 

| June 5 to July 28: hours to be arranged. 

217 Survey of Economics (3) o grid 

| For graduate students in fields other than Economics; not open 1 NULL 
ate students in Economics. Price theory. First Session: 
6:10-8 pm. 

Í 299—300 Thesis (3-3) Econon 

WH First Session: Economics 299 and 300A; Second Session: 

| 300B. Hours to be arranged. 

| f 

| 

| 

| Education * E —— 

B.S. Root, Chairman 


ges 71-73; and 


See also courses in Physical Education and Recreation, Pa 
in Special Education, pages 83-85. 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop CO 


; rmi 
course is not ps o 


day; concurrent registration for another daytime 1 gt 
e 19 to 30—smal 


12 to 16—small group discussions, evening; Jun 
cussion and field work, afternoon. 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) ding 9 hum 
Principles of effective teaching based on an understa ycho - 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite y 6:40- p 

A six-week course: June 12 to July 21—lecture 


ference 6-6:40 pm. 


112A Educational Measurement (3) 4 constr ction of Misi 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection an sed 4 
^ i c r -)' 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence PU " 3:455 


: re 3: 
Education 108 and 123. June 12 to 16: ae 0-10 am 
June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 7: 


*A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all co 


*120 


EDUCATION 


49 


"116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 


137 


lenta 


Content, methods materials, and a 


tivities essential in the elementary 


Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching ex- 
perience June 12 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: 


lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


School curriculum 


Elementary School Mathematics (3 


Content, methods, materials concepts of "new mathematics," and activi 


ties essential in the elementary school curriculum Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 108 and 123, or teack experience June 12 to 16: lecture 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10- 


11 am. 


Teaching Speech (3) 


Prerequisite Education 108, 123 
Or permission of 
June 19 to 30: 


, and 131; 18 semester hours in speech 
instructor, June 12 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. 
lecture 10:10-12 am: conference 9:10-10 am. 


P H 
414 History of Education (3) 
Evolution of the American school svstem June 12 to 16: lecture 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10- 
10 am 
1219 Ẹ 
Ele mentary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices: emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
Diques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, re- 
' f ‘ 
ce for learning, providing for individual differences June 12 to 
c lecture 3:45_5-45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; con- 
erence 10 10-1] am 
a 
245 Se - 
School and Community (3) 
T 1 » p f 
uil School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
19 ds the community June 12 to 16: lecture 3:45-5 45 pm. June 
to 30; lecture 10:10 12 am; conference 9:10-10 am 
25] ^ 
451 F : 
o "ni ervi 3 
UNdations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 
Ormer], Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools) 
ntr ` 
orp ductor survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
ie Banization, Services, emerging trends, and issues June 12 to 16: 
10 lon 15-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 
. l am 
“SS Sec. 
“Condary Education (3) 
Urre . 
to 16; Pl 9Posals for improvement of secondary education June 12 
fere! ecture 3:45. « 45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10—10 am; con- 
*nce 10:10 11 am 
357M , 
Me : 
j- ntal Hygiene (3) 


Ormeriy 
ly Seminar Psycholo 


£y of Adjustment and Mental Hygiene) 
health 


crs w Problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
3:45 s Orking With children and adolescents June 12 to 16: lecture 
10 am Pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10- 
une 
Misitg. "AY nor 


t 
quate p aken by Students who 


have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111 
TOfessiona] Preparation 
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380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) P 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructt 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practi pm. 
June 12 to 23: lecture and laboratory 9:10-12 am and 1:10 
June 26 to 30: individual projects as assigned and conference. 


Psyc 22A Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 12 am; 
to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10- 


conference 9:10-10 am. 


and the 
une 2 


SECOND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 3 TO JULY 21 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another Om 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the id work 
—Jecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion an 

in the afternoon. 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, 
ture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


-als and 
Materials ^... 
$4.50. w 


*115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) | sential t0 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities cation 108 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: fere 10 
and 123, or teaching experience. Lecture 10:10-12 am; con 


10 am. 


138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) E social 
Prerequisite: Education 108, 123, 131, and 24 semester hour 
studies. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10 11 am. 

class 


1207 Curriculum Materials (3) mp bot 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of a situati? 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students 
Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


+223 Reading Problems (3) 
Elementary and secondary school readin, 
ical techniques in solving reading problems. 
years of recent teaching experience. Lecture 1 
9:10-10 am. 


and dio 
g difficulties; classroom p" aoe 
Pre y^ ofere 


+243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) 
Principles and practices involved in inter 
learner and teacher and among learners. 
ence 9:10-10 am. 


uei per 
personal relations in i 
Lecture 10: es 


ioo 1" 
an to enroll in 


* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or P! 
t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 


EDUCATION 51 


253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analvsis and appraisal techniques. Develop 


2] » a > 
case study. Prerequisite: Education 112 or equiva 
lent. Lecture 8:10 10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


*256 Se 


ment of systematic 


condary Education (3 


Current problems in each subject-m: 


'r field. Lecture 8:10-10 am; con- 
ference 10:10-11 am 


257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 


Theories Of career development; structure of education, training, and 


Work in the United States 
semination 
am; 


sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and dis- 
'cture 8: 0 
of educational-occupational information Lecture 8:10-1 
conference 10:10-11 am 
Moen 
485 Student Activitie 
Nature 


s (3) 


and purposes of selected act vities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 


school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; particular at 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. Lecture 
10:10 12 am conference 9:10-10 am 


352 Advanced Career Deve 


lopment (3) 
Advanced 


workshop for experienced counselors; theory and uses of new 

media in guidance; field studv of job opportunities in area 
Usiness, industry. and government agencies. Lecture 1:10-3 pm; field- 
Work 9:10 12 am 


educ ational 


LU " 


Clas 
lime 


WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 24 TO AUGUST 11 
ses mee c 
Ce net Monday through Friday. ( oncurrent registration for another day- 
Urce : E v f 
lect urse is not Permitted, because each workshop course requires the full day 
Or lab, * and Conference in the morning: small group discussion and field work 
ratory in the afternoon 


ll4 p 
4 Elementary School Music (3 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum Materials and 

" : ^ 
Methods Prerequisite Psychology 1 and 22 Lecture 10:10-12 am 
"Onference 9.16 10 im 


17 Ẹ 
7 Elementary School Science (3) 
( Ontent, 
Schoo] 
Perienc 


» eleme " 
methods, materials n the elementary 
Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching ex- 
Lecture 8:10-10 


ind activities, essential 
curriculum 
tl t m; conference 10:10-11 am 
f 28 
2 ^ 
hil wr i 
dren’s Literature (3) 


“Wer books tor children and the children’s classics. contribution of lit- 

Cre pre mates a. : v ^ i ` Jrere - 
P ar. to child development, children's origina expressions. Prerequi 
s Psychology | and 22 Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 
am, and 22 c 

NES. 

br 

Ty gii. - 

Oy, “quate pra 
ur Y not La fessional Preparation 


© taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111 
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52 


*208 Human Development (3) 
an de 


Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of hum ions 
actical implicat! 


velopment throughout the life span; emphasis on pr 
of relevant research. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 
*216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) j 
and junio 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment o 
difficulties. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10: 10-11 am. 


f leaming 


*231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) dures 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group prow ation 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group ove 8: 
techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. Lecture 
10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

*241 Education of the Gifted (3) isions 

1 i vi 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery Of giftedness, proto: lt" 
Lecture 


for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


258 Techniques of Counseling (3) volved P 
Intensive study of educational and psychological processes invo i 
counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal ve in 

problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and gu! " 3 of 

cluding Education 253 and 257. In exceptional cases are con 

257 may be taken concurrently with 258. Lecture 10: 10-12 


ference 9:10-10 am. 


*272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) ai 10:1 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. Lect 
| 12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 
SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 
1123 Society and the School (3) tional 4 
2 j ; 
Historical and social development of education at local, sr unity o 
ternational levels; cooperation of the school with other a ence 9 7 
cies; functions of school personnel. TTh 6:40-9 pm; cO 
pm. 
* +212 Educational Measurement (3) ;gistratio 
tion, admin" istics! 


Basic measurement techniques; construction, selec „tions; „40 
and interpretation of objective and essay-type examine TTh 6 
analysis of test results; laboratory use of test instrument» 

pm; conference 6-6:40 pm. 


*217 Philosophy of Education (3) education. 
To help students formulate à personal philosophy of 
ThF 11-12 am; two conferences to be arranged. 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
t Enrollees fully employed may not register for another course. 
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1221 Early Childhood Education (3 


Philosophy methods, and materials which 


year olds. TTh 6:40-9 pm; con 


cla ganization, equipn 


Promote growth needs of fo to 


terence 6—6:40 pn 


+29 C-—t . were > 
^^? Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers nd administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 
Jectives, organizing and ser ng teaching activities, coordinating school 
' "c 
and community life TT} 3:20 pm; conference MWF 1-2 pm. 
* 1233 


Audio-visual E ducation (3) 

Selection, evaluation nd use of audio-visual materials; administrative 
problems in 
equipment 
be 


re, operation, maintenance, and use of such materials and 
Material fee, $7 MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours to 
arranged 
Ho» Secondary School Administration (3) 
For exper 


adi j 
fenced teachers and ad 


\inistrators with two years of secondary 
Schoo] 


ig. Survey of administration including practices of the mod- 
chool. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours to be arranged 


teach 
ern high s 


261 Practicum in Guidance (3 
Supervised Practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in counsel- 
Ing Admission bv permission the Departm Chairman MTWThF 
1-2 pm; two conference hours to be arranged 

t5 


' 7 t . + . " 
</1 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 
Role of 


controls school plant; publ St 
[Th 4:10 6 pm; two conferenc 


* $97 
279 Adult Education (3) 


urrent 


l ninistrative uits hool finance; legal 
federal, state and ilocal adı 5 ve ni SCI 


teaching conditions 


concepts and objectives, 
international thr h 
10urs t 


nvolved, programs on all levels 
y [Th 6:40-9 pm; two conference 


ough commi 


O be arr anged 


293.« 


^4 Research (3-3) 


Individual 


erences ar 


. C2 i 
Research Methods and Procedures (3 
Required 


research under guidance of a staff member 


ranged with an instructor Hours to be ar 
129 
n 


Of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education Io be 
taken early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary course in 
Statistics Section A MTW ThE 1-2 pm; two conference hours to be ar- 
ranged Section B* MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours to be ar- 
ranged 

$ 129 
4 
7 *rsonne 


I Administration (3) 
'Banization 
Institution. 


h 6:40 


and administration of personnel] programs for educational 
Basic philosop ly, pr iples, responsibilities, and functions 
9 pm; wo conference hours to be arranged 


not register for another course 
onal preparation 
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299-300 Thesis (3-3) P 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Ma 


theses. 
* 1301 Data Processing in Education (3) bes 
: : ers 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, tea? at 
and administrators. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours tO 
ranged. 
SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 
107 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) -— 
A block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses pe 
tional psychology; history of education; human development, © 


educ? 


and teaching; society and the school; introduction to elementary 5g ex- 
tion. One hundred and thirty-five class hours, supplemented by 
perience. MTWThF 9-12 am; field work—afternoon. 

1112B Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of si 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Pre 
Education 108 and 123. MW 1-3 pm. 


English A 


J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman 


ENGLISH COMPOSITIONS 


A English for Foreign Students (3) nf cien" 
r h . : erc 1 , 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcomy ammaf 
cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, p^ pm. 
idiom, and vocabulary First Session: MTWThF 6-7:2 


B English for Foreign Students (3) writing 


For second-semester foreign students not ready for English 1^. opens 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading Ww pm. 
vocabulary, and style First Session: MTWThF 7:3 a 


0 
on 


* Enrollees fully employed may not register for another course. plement? 
t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. : ram in 

f This special section of Education 112 is for students in the Special Prog deque 
Teacher Education suggest ina A 


§ Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores spelling r^ whos? 

preparation may be assigned to English 1x or may be tested in vocabulum Stude? 

standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in either English 1* uiremeDt | (| 

scores indicate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the English 1 ais College Casi 
All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in OPE in English gis 

required to take one year of English composition and one year of pen * of of 

Languages, French, German, Russian or Slavic, or Spanish) will follow lish 4. half 

or 1x, both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, and ——À js the Colum 
English 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses in English. Englis follow 

the 6-hour composition course requirement of students not required to 

College sequence. 
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| English Composition (3) 


Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, de- 
velopment, and organization First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm 


lx English Composition (3) 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for English 1 The course begins with detailed instruc- 
tion, drill, and exercises in the basic structure of the English language and 
in the writing of paragraphs; it continues with the content of English 1. 
English 1x meets ten hours a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. 
The total fee is $196 (the tuition fee of $171, plus an additional fee of 
$25). — First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11:50 am 


2 English Composition (3) 


For second-semester freshmen not following the Columbian College se- 


quence, Readings and practice in expository and argumentative pete 
niques and research procedure. Credit is not given to students with credit 


for English 4. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x Second Session: MTW 
ThF 9:40-11 am. 


4 English Composition (3) 


Second half of the 6-hour English composition course required of Colum- 


lan College students. Critical analysis and practice in expository and 
argumentative techniques; research procedure. Credit not given to stu- 
dents with credit for English 2. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x and both 
lalves of One of the introductory literature courses. Second Session: 


MTWThF 11 10 am-12:30 pm 


ENGI Ie 
EM LITERATURE 
l~ 
52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
Historic 


al survey: English 51, from beginnings to 1800; English 52, since 
1800, Prerequisite English 1 or Ix First Session :English 51- -MTW 
AP 7:30-8:50 pm; English S2A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Ses- 
Sion; 


English 52B—MTW ThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


] "a 
30 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3) 


The Poetry of Edmund Spenser First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 
àm, 

l " 

36 Shakespeare (3) 


Second Session: MTWThE 


11:10 am-12:30 pm 


ntury (3) 


Poetry and Prose from 1603 to 1660. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 
&M~12:39 pm 

14) p 

41 English 


Literature, 1660-1740 (3) 


of the Neoclassic period Second Session: MTW 


C gend and Saga (3) 

` elt - = 

"Rr. ic and Norse First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 

“Panish "e 91-92; Classical Languages 71-72; French 51-52; Russian 91-92 or Slavic 
52 is Prerequisite to all second group courses except English 125 and 171-72 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 


*71-—72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) i 
Historical survey: English 71, from the beginnings to the Civil Wat p" 
lish 72, from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 TW 
First Session: English 71—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; English 72A—M 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session: English 72B—M 
9:40-11 am. 


169 Recent English and American Literature (3) 
: ro 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See American Studies P 
gram, page 32.) 

170 The American Short Story (3) - 
Historical development of the short story in America. First Sess! 
MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

173 Major American Poets (3) 


nig from be 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements, 7: 
ginnings through 19th century. First Session: MTWThF 6-/: 


175-76 American Drama (3-3) ish 115 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms: Engl, dust? 
from beginnings to 1930; English 176, since 1930. For unde 176. 
credit only. First Session: English 175; Second Session: Eng 
MTWTHhF 9:40-11 am. 


195 Social Aspects of the New England Renaissance (3) h 
The major writings of Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and Haw’ o 1860 
viewed within the New England social milieu of the per! 

Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


For information concerning the American Studies program 


page 32. 


French+ py see 


= s rature* 
Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Lite 


J.A. Frey, Chairman 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of French 


Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, D 
French prose. Aural training, oral practice in language 


2. For bests 


sis 
——— 91-92 9. N. 
* English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Classical Languages 71-72; French 51-52; Russians and 17 eis 
93-94; or Spanish 51-52 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except — all entering " pf the 
f A standardized placement examination given before registration is required ^ completo, pos 
who wish to continue in college the language begun in high school. Upo on the 


examination assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assig? 
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Oratory fee, $17.50 a session First Session: French 1; Second Ses- 
sion: French 2. Section A MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; Section B—MTW 
ThF 7:30-8:50 pm; laborator 


13-4 Second-year French (3-3) 


A year course: credit given on completion of French 4. Conversation, 
grammar, composition, reading of modern French prose, introduction to 
French civilization Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. Prerequisite: French 1-2, 2x, or two 
years of high school French First Session: French 3; Second Ses- 
sion: French 4. Section A MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am; Section B—MTW 
ThF 6-7:20 pm; laboratorv* 


9.. ; . S d ann 3.4 
10 French € onversation and Composition (3—3) 
Prerequisite: French 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
First Session: French 9; Second Session: French 10. MTWTRhF 9:40 
11 am. 
11 Composition (Honors Program) (3) 
(See Language Study in France page 35 
49 French Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Undergradu- 
ates admitted only with specific permission of the instructor. No aca- 
demic credit for graduate students First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 
pm 
151.55 ¢ 
^ Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3—3) 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of French civilization. Lectures, 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions First Session: French 


51; Second Session: French 52. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


3c 9nversation and Civilization (3) 
(See Language Study in France, page 35.) 


109 Advanced French Conve 


rsation and Composition (3 
Prerequisite 


French 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor 
irst Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:3( pm 


129 ` 
C 9ntemporary French I iterature (3) 


First Session: MTWTHF 9:40 11 
i 
“56 19th Ce 


First Se 


am 


ntury French Literature (3 
ssion: MTWThF 4 10—5:30 pn 


' tta, Hin June 15 » See Hourly Schedule pages 89-95 All First Session language labora 
“4 


Is , 
Tequired, and French $1 52 is recommended, as prerequisite to all second-group 


Geography and Regional Science 


P.J. Mika, Chairman 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hyd 
soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patterns 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


52 World Regions (3) 
Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major world reg 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


rograph? 
to man: 


ions. 


127 World Population and Settlement (3) cy 
occupant 


Patterns of world population and facilities used by man in the 0-11 am 


of area for various activities. Second Session: MTWThF 9:4 


Geology 


Geza Teleki, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) fee $10 
Survey course covering the principles of geology. Laboratory ogy 2 
each session First Session: Geology 1; Second Session: | pn 


Lecture MTWThF 9:40-11 am, laboratory MTWThF 11:10 am" 


172 Regional Geology of North America (3) 


Lecture, research, and discussion of a major geologic OF po 
region of North America. Admission by permission of instruere rh 3:45- 
Session: lecture MTWTh 2:10-3:35 pm, laboratory or field 

6 pm. 


295 Research (2) 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Permissio! 
leading the field work required. May be repeated for €T 
Session: hours to be arranged 

299—300 Thesis (3-3) 


First Session: Geology 299; Second Session: 300. 


. „raphi? 
ysiograt rst 


f 

instructo 
n 4 ins Firs! 
it. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures ` 


mK Leoner 


Chairman 


1! 


| 


"B `< - 
? First-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit given on completion of German 2. Essentials of 


German grammar; translation of easy prose. Aural-oral practice in lan- 
guage laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session First Session: 
German 1 Second Session: German 2 Lecture: Section A—MTWThF 
9:40-11 am, Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


laboratory1 
3-4 San Y 3 
3-4 Second-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit given on completion of German 4. Selections from 


modern German prose; continuation and review of grammar. Aural-oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. Pre- 
requisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German First 


Session: German 3 Second Session: German 4. Lecture: Section A 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm, Section B—MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm; 


laboratory ; 


4 oimn? . " n : r ; ~ : 

7 Be ginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 
Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who are pre- 
Paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $171 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


490 : | j ; s 
German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for 
dergraduates 
for 


graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 


graduate students Prerequisite: German 4 or German 47, or equiva- 


lent Second Session: Sections A-1 and A-2—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


EL. 
- th Care Administration 


p 
^. Gib 
bs, ( hairman 
270R 
r es “hi " "m . 3 
, Search in Health Care Administration (3) 
"ie à 
M research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to graduate stu- 
Gent 
ents with consent of instructor First Session: hours to be arranged 
28 
456 R . 
e H ` "" i > 
à adings in Health Care Administration (3) 
upe T 
i ,Dervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 
adr 
Dy ninistration Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students 
> ” "ITangement Second Session: hours to be arranged 
93 i 
© H 
p Spital Residency I (3) 
"Irst : 
+ third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of 
C: Cach Year h hs. è alified 
me Stang "^ has four major objectives: work experience under a qualifie 
"de. ardiz, 
of ty h ed Placement - d f all ^ 
I" e o ish to examination admin stered at registration is required of a entering 
T basi ination ER in college the language begun in high school Upon completion 
OF or 3 "55gnment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the 
Mori 


Rin “ns, sce the Hourly Schedule, pages 89-95. All First Session language lab 
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preceptor; periodic seminars with University staff; periodic written ated 
ress reports of work accomplished; and a final written report of à m 
investigation. Sections A, B, C, and D 


296 Hospital Residency II (3) 


d : teen 1° 
First third of a twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 
each year. For selected students who take a second year of residency: 


H istory * Y E 


R.B. Thompson, Chairman 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3—3) nd a 
Primarily for freshmen. History 39: political, social, economic, ® r 
tural history from ancient times to 1715. History 40: 1715 to stor! 
ent. First Session: History 39A—MTWTRhF 9:40-11 ams wink 
40A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session: History 39B—M 
6—7:20 pm; History 40B—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


71-72 Civilization of the United States (3-3) 


Primarily for sophomores. History 71: political, social, economico; to 
cultural forces of the United States in their world setting ge 171^ 
1865. History 72: 1865 to the present. First Session: 67:20 pm. 
—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; History 72A4—MTWThF " 7287 
Second Session: History 71B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm; Histo 

MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


109 Ancient History (3) 


P E 
Political, social, and intellectual aspects of the ancient Near 
Greece. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


112 Medieval History (3) ugh the ath 
Political, social, and intellectual aspects from the 11th = 
centuries. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm: 


137 History of Soviet Foreign Policy (3) : 
Russian foreign policy since 1917. Continuity between T unist 
foreign policy, relation between state diplomacy and cO! 


gies, disarmament, international organizations, etc. am, pà 
MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm. (See Communist Affairs progra™, 


164 History of Latin America (3) i 


" rhe national period: 
Political, social, and cultural development. The national Pe 
ond Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


173 Representative Americans (3) 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, 


* History 39-40 is prerequisite to courses 109 through 152 and 187 = 

courses 170 through 184; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses preparation 

to History 105-6 is either History 39-40 or a background in a science. j-grouP 
Prerequisite: to all third- and fourth-group courses: the appropriate 

the consent of the instructor. 


ITALIAN 61 
ligion, journalism, the arts, and social reform Second Session: MTW 
ThF 8:10-9:30 am 
175 U. S. Political History (3) 
To the Civil War First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
182 U 


: S. Diplomatic History (3) 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism: disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries 


Of state and diplomatic agents since 1898 First Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2 30 pm 


" 

“03-4 Research Seminar (3—3) 
H H ? 

Prerequisite approval of the Department First Session: History 203; 


*econd Session: History 204. Hours to be arranged 


2 . 3 
“45 Research Seminar: Russian History (3) 
Prerequisite History 1 
2-4 pm 


45-46 or equivalent Second Session: MWF 


262 iae : : n à 
<62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3) 


Jp . 
Prerequisite 


6 semester hours selected from History 161, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166 


Second Session: MWF 11:10 am-1 pm 
2 . 

es Research Seminar: U. S. Political History (3) 
Prerequisite History 175-7 
11:10 am-1 


-300 Thesis (3—3) 


1 living , 
Required of all candidates for the Master's degree specializing in history 
loth Sessions : 


6 or equivalent First Session: MWF 


5 pm 


499 


hours to be arranged 
*372 " 
» Readings in American Social History (3) 


Second Session: TTh 1:10-4 pm 


Ustit 
"ule for Sino-Soviet Studies 
Roe : 
T inf 
0 s 
"mation concerning the Communist Affairs program, see pages 33-34 


lalian 


| inistereg 2 ; 
* Frey 3, OY the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
y, lairman 
1-5 Fi 
~ = Wst-year Italian (3—3 
p year ~Ourse: credit given on completion of Italian 2. For beginners 
“onunciation conversation, gram composition, reading of modern 
talian Prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory. Lab 
` 
Unites 


0 er. 
ad 
Mate Students; but Primarily for doctoral candidates 
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oratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: Italian 1; Second e 
sion: Italian 2. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; laboratory*. 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3—3) 


Conversation 


A year course: credit given on completion of Italian 4. tion 1 
cti 


grammar, composition, reading in modern Italian prose, introdu ory: 
Italian civilization. Aural training, oral practice in language laborat 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. Prerequisite: Italian 1-2 or tWo yet 
of high school Italian. First Session: Italian 3; Second Sess! 
Italian 4. MTWThF 9:40-11 am; laboratory*. 


Latin —_— ~~ 


See “Classical Languages and Literatures.” 


Law E ES o o 


FIRST SESSION—JUNE 5 TO JULY 19 


150B Real Property (4) da: tt of 
Historical background of the law of estates and conveyancing: current 
estates; dower and curtesy; landlord and tenant relationship: “2 Uses: 
estates; future interests at common law and after the Statue st , nat 
Rule Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided ownership, à$ 
ural rights. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 pm 


202A Administrative Law (3) „cluding st 
úa " . 5 ] inc 
Position of administrative process in separation of powers, icis 
tus of administrative personnel, administrative hearings, Her s relating 
of administrative action, discretion, rule-making—particn 
to federal administrative agencies. MTWTh 10:10-12 am. 


209A Business Associations I (2) ney parte 
. . ^ . » m , " , [4 , 
Legal principles concerning association in — pe rm enc! 


ship, other unincorporated forms, and corporations; Cie". les 0 
2 : : iples V5 Ww. 

| nature of agency, partnership and corporation; basic € tion la 

and partnership and introductory related principles O 

MTWThF 12:10-1 pm. 


210A Business Associations II (4) E rporation 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing fficer* c and 


« - : " rs, 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directo iet o care ivt 
holders. Control devices. Directors' and shareholders tion. De 1.10 


ares of the corpora 


loyalty, insiders’ transactions in sh Phe 
ributions. 


suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate dist 
am-] pm. 


215A Civil Procedure (4) 
Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern 
duties studied in substantive law courses are 


"T. 
r rights y 
which iscoV 
ocess by ings» 
Paforce ; pleading 
——— 1 First Session - 
* For laboratory sections, see the Hourly Schedule, pages 89-95. Al 
oratories begin June 15, 


ery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdiction 


mer adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rules of 
Procedure but principles and main problems indigenous to all pro- 
Cedural systems are devel ped. MTWThF 11:10 am-1 pm 


and trial by jury, for 
Civil 


2 ]« ` ; 1 
219A ( ommercial and Investment Paper (3) 


Bills Of exchange. pror 


ory notes, checks, bonds, certificates of stock, 

1 investment paper in the context of their 

ting under common law and uniform laws, 

including the proposed Uniform Con mercial Code MTWTh 11:10 am- 
pm 


24AS 


other forms of commercial 


business fi nction and legal 


ales and Sales Financing (3) 
Law relating 
financir 
the effe 


to the sale and distribution of goods and to the security 
1g devices utilized in this connection, with particular attention to 
ct of existing and proposed uniform laws. MTWTh 9:10-11 am 
235 
?2A Domestic Relations (2) 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
nomic relations MTWThF 12:10-1 pm 


: 
“38A Equity (2) 


Nature of equity jurisprudence through analysis of selected problems in 
rquity; historical development of equity, including problems of merger of 
law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively and defensively, in- 
ne multi-party actions, injunction of executive and legal actions, equi- 
able 


Thi abstention; emphasis on fashioning of equitable remedies: MTW 
YF 10:10-11 ` 
am 


25 

?1B Insurance 
A Primary 
administrati 
dangers 
transfer of 


(2) 


risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, 
ve, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
Includes insurance n arketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
SUrance insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
ance Policy provisions, disposit on of claims TTh 5:50-8:05 pm 


254R 
International Law and World Order (3) 


raditional content of 


Ín ^ introductory course in international law presented 
n Context 


Of values and institutions of world community; emphasis upon 


Natior 
tid lal states as participants in decision-making processes with consider- 
ties, lso of individuals, intern: tional public organizations, political par- 


pressure gr 
sanctions: 


oup 
Ps, 


Private associations; analysis of range of available 
roles and effects of 


State tional agreements under United 
391 * Constitution. ( ompiements but does not repeat material in Law 
» MTThF 5:50 40 pm 
“S94 1 
abor Law (3) 
Law LOvern , 
tion of en ung labor-mar relations, organization and representa- 
o [= 


employees regu 


lective b ion of economic weapons, enforcement of col- 
Th 9 jo. 1 e aining agreements, interunion and intraunion relations. MTW 
il a 
) um 
*70A Tees 


“Bislat 

ative à ' 

the Unite; Process and roles of participants in the process; operation of 
Inite Oci ) 

Organiz - States Congress and legislatures, including fact finding, 
auo . a 

Ound 9^, procedure. Stat ry interpretation emphasized to provide 
ation for more 


advanced courses MTWThF 9:10-10 am 
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285B Trusts and Estates I (3) i 
1 . e : z ial € 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Essential * 
ments and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, net 
cation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on property ow 
power to control, intestate succession. MTThF 5:50-7:40 pm. 


307B Comparative Law (3) 2] 
Civil Law System, general introduction to foreign law as exemplified of 
Roman Law and French and German Civil Codes, comparative St d 
administration of justice and legal institutions. Delictual and contrac 
obligations. MTThF 5:50-7:40 pm 


309A Conflict of Laws (3) ional 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or sse e 
boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influence? 4i 
oretical bases of choice of law principles and their application to n o 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administra 
estates, business associations. MTWTh 10:10-12 am. 


318A Creditors' Rights (3) ge 
Creditors’ remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreement d 
eral assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal sta pre ef- 
ministration, discharge, the position and powers of the tro. Act. 
ences; corporate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankru 
MTWTh 11:10 am-1 pm. 


330B Federal Antitrust Laws (3) ments 3? 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price fixing agros lizing 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; mo! „in sale 


MTThF 5:50-7:40 pm. | 


349B Local Government Law (2) 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local com amen i 
and objectives of city, county, special function local abe personne’ 
intergovernmental relations; original organization and chand unity plan 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction tO co 

ning. MT 5:50-8:05 pm. 


munities; | 


378A Secured Transactions (3) rsonal prop 
o ^ è . al 2 
Suretyship and mortgages: security interests in real and po of sure à 
their creation, transfer, enforcement, extinguishment; mercial an 
especially in context of accommodation credit and co 
cial practices. MTWTh 10:10-12 am. 


SECOND SESSION—JULY 20 TO SEPTEMBER 2 


202B Administrative Law (3) 


Position of administrative process in sepa 
tus of administrative personnel, administr 
of administrative action, discretion, rule-makin 
to federal administrative agencies. MTThF 5:50- 


inclu 
ration Of powers, 1l 
ative hearings, 
g— particu 
7:40 pm. 


P) : e» 
209B Business Associations I (2 


Legal Principles concerning association in business by agency, partnership, 
Other unincorporated forms, and corporations; creation, form and nature 
Of agency, partnership and corporation; basic principles of agency and 
Partnership and introductory related principles of corporation law. MT 
5:50-8:05 pm 


2 n 
¿10B Business Associations II (4) 


Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of the corpo 
ration. Control of the corporation, action by corporate directors, offi- 
“ers, and shareholders. Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ 
duties of care and loyalty, and insiders’ transactions in shares of the cor- 
Poration. Derivative suits, kinds of shares, dividends, and corporate dis 
tributions. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 pm 


| "* 5 
“ISB Civil Procedure (4) 


Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern process by which rights and 
duties studied in subst intive law courses are enforced; pleadings, discovery, 
Pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdiction and 
à by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rules of Civil 
rocedure but principles and main problems indigenous to all procedural 
Systems are developed. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 pm 


2 
<419B Comme 


Bills of 
Other 


rcial and Investment Paper (3) 


exchange, promissory notes, checks, bonds, certificates of stock, 
forms of commercial and investment paper in the context of their 
rm function and legal setting under common law and uniform laws, 

ing the proposed Uniform Commercial Code. MTWTh 5:50-7:40 


pm. 
24B 5 ; 
me and Sales Financing (3) 
Lan relating to the sale and distribution of goods and to the security fi- 


fen t devices utilized in this connection, with particular attention to the 
ect of existing and proposed uniform laws. MTWTh 5:50-7:40 pm 


2 ^ 
¿40 Evidence (4) 


Pre 
epar; Em 9 
Paration and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; 


privi cation and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; 

eXperime o testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative, 

tion A pa and scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. Sec- 
^—MTWThF 10:10-12 am, Section B—MTWThF 5:50-7:40 pm. 


2514 I 
"surance (2) 


A Primary risk 


m distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
istrative : ; 


judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its dan- 


Bers, 
fer , includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, trans- 
(0 = E 
ance insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other insur- 
2794 Policy provisions, disposition of claims. MTWThF 9:10-10 am 

Axation " 

Su lon— Federal Income (3) 

~ Vey 
0 : , 

Of pro. f substantive provisions of federal income tax, including concept 
SS ~ 

ansa Income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 


» limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
blems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. MTW 
pm 
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nu || | 
| 285-86 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) " 

| Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law a 
| l essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and ge ! 
m wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on P e pro 
La owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 286: dispositivi p 
| d visions, common questions of construction, future interests probra " 

li Il ministration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite m 

i 285: Law 150; to Law 286: Law 285. Law 285A—MTWTh 10: 

1 am; Law 286B—MTThF 5:50-7:40 pm. 


| 

Ke li 

i 
| | 295B Unfair Trade Practices (3) 
| Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; | 1 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection t 
| petitors and consumers against false advertising under Federal s state 

mission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade ct is 

sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination 
cellaneous business practices. MTThF 5:50-7:40 pm. 


trademarl? 


309B Conflict of Laws (3) ation? 

Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state ~ 
| boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional inflo : ie 
0 


oretical bases of choice of law principles and their application tration 
Ae fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, adminis 
| estates, business associations. MTThF 5:50-7:40 pm. 


| 
| 376A Restitution (2) "Tu 
| Quasi-contracts, constructive trusts, rescission, and other legal e enrich 
table remedies for restoring property and money which unjustly pir 
others at the expense of volunteers, victims of misappropriation, 

| ties to mistaken contracts. MTWTRhF 11:10-12 am. 


| 378B Secured Transactions (3) proper 
Hi | Suretyship and mortgages: security interests in real and persona retyshiP 
M their creation, transfer, enforcement, extinguishment; law O d finat 


- f : a 
a especially in context of accommodation credit and commerci 
cial practices. MTThF 5:50-7:40 pm. 


| 442B Seminar: Labor Law (2) +) MT 5:50 
| | Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. (RP ) 
"m 8:05 pm. 
| | THIRTEEN-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 5 TO SEPTEMBER 2 
MI 235B Domestic Relations (2) f childrens eco 
| Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody 9 
| nomic relations. W 5:50-8:05 pm. 
| 238B Equity (2) aa problems i 
| Nature of equity jurisprudence through analysis of a o erg! y 
| equity; historical development of equity, including proble defensive!” yi- 
law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively Y al actif». ig 
cluding multi-party actions, injunction of executive and = ies. M 
table abstention; emphasis on fashioning of equitable re 
8:05 pm. 
: amipatioP- 


n lieu of an & 


* Seminars marked (RP) require the preparation of a research paper 1 
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243B Federal Jurisdiction (2) 


Relationship of federal courts to € ongress and to the states, through analy- 
Sis of cases dealing with federal judicial function (including problems of 
advisory opinions, standing to litigate, and justiciability), federal questions 
In federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (including rela- 
tion between state and federal substantive law, procedural problems in ex- 
ercising review, application of law to fact). W 5:50-8:05 pm. 


427B Economic Planning and the Law (2) 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject matter categories and 
decisional contexts as antitrust laws, economic regulation of industry, fis- 
Cal policy planning, government research and development pc ead 
use planning, and foreign trade and investment, (RP*) W 5:50-8:0: pm. 


435p Seminar: Government Contracts (2) 


*) W 5:50-8:05 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (RP*) W 5:50-8:05 
pm. 


Mathematics: 
ND 


™: Nelson, Chairman; Dagmar Henney, Acting Chairman, Second Session 


3 College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: one year each 
Of high school algebra and high school geometry. First Session: Sec- 


ton A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 
7:30-8:50 pm. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
Beometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
irst Session: Section A—MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm. Second Session: 
Section B MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


C " 
? General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Nu- 


Merals and numbers, number bases, mathematical systems, sets, proposi- 
tional logic and truth values. Prerequisite: two years of high school math- 
ematics. First Session: Section A—MTWThF $8:10-9:30 am. Sec- 
ond Session: Section B—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


l . 
0 General Mathematics II (3) 


Number Systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, graphs, — 
tions introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics ; 
Sent Session: Section A—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. Second Session: 
ection B—MTWThF 9:40 11 am 

I 

fy Min, 

No fn? Marked ; eo 

ai Seroy (RP) require the preparation of a research paper in lieu of an at nt" 

eet in Mathen Le in mathematics is available for college credit if the student's arm gr 

Wisitg $ p matics meets the prerequisite for a higher numbered course. Mathematics 24 is 

a 


Bec. 
Ccond group courses 
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15 Finite Mathematics I (3) 


— o 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: two years 
high school mathematics. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


16 Finite Mathematics II (3) 


Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, lin ; 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematic 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


ear e 


N 


Calculus I (3) prai 
Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation of alge two 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and a 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, an 
half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. First or 
Sections A-1 and A-2—MTWTHhF 11:10 am-12:30 pm Secon 
sion: Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


22 Calculus II (3) lic 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and ausit 
tions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration. rs 2^ 
Mathematics 21. First Session: Section A—MTWThF = 40 pm 
Second Session: Sections B-1 and B-2—MTWTHhF 11:10 am-1 


23 Calculus III (3) 


ries, ? 
Vector concepts, improper integrals, polar coordinates, infinite e 4 
solid geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. First Sessio 


ThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


24 Calculus TV (3) 


jin 
Multiple integration and partial differentiation with applications. is 93. 
surface integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite: he 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) nF 5130 


Differential equations, linear algebra. First Session: MTY 


8:50 pm. 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial differential € 
requisite: Mathematics 111 Second Session: MTWT 
pm. 


113 Graph Theory (3) t pami 


Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs; shortes 
ton circuits; incidence, circuit and cut-set matrix rel: , 
lems; network flow. First Session: MTWTh 6-7:40 pm. 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


" 
quations: yA 
nF 73077 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, © 
rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


mat 
P nce 
quiver j ser 
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139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or 28, or equiv- 
alent First Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Calculus of several variables Prequisite: Mathematics 139 or equivalent. 
Second Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 
250 Measure and Integration (3) 


Lebesgue measure and integration, measure and integration in abstract 
Spaces, the Daniell integral First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


300 Thesis (3-3) 


Both Sessions. 


299_ 


Music 


Ge 
Orge Q4. 
Be Steiner. ( hairman 


Mus), 
SIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Music Appreciation I (3) 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
Materials of music First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am 
12:30 pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pn. 


4 Music Appreciation II (3) 


Survey of musical forms, structures and textures; aural analysis of se- 


lected literature First Session: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
103. * 
4 History of Music (3-3) 


Development of music in the Western World from the early Christian Era 
to the present First Session: Music 103; Second Session: Music 104. 
MTWThI 9:40-11 am. 
15 
él The Opera (3) 
Survey of the history and styles of opera; analysis of representative works 
irst Session: MTWTHhHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Nus, 
Usic THEORY 


Ec. 
) 
Elementary Harmony (3-3) 


Tr i 

i tads, inversions; chord analysis, construction and progression; part-writ- 
ng, modulations, figured bass First Session: Music 5; Second Ses- 
5} . e 

^^: Music 6. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


* Individual lessions. Studio fee, $40; hours to be arranged. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 
EIGHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 13 TO AUGUST 4 


*11 Piano (1) 
*13 Voice (1) 
*15 Organ (1) 
*17 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
*111 Piano (1) 
*113 Voice (1) 
*115 Organ (1) 
*117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 


Philosophy .- _ ee 


R.H. Schlagel, Chairman 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) Jof" 
i ial deve. 
Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and son age. phr 
ments since the Renaissance. Philosophy 51: theories of koor Secon 
losophy 52: theories of reality. First Session: Philosophy °” 
Session: Philosophy 52. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


152 Epistemology (3) p 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the probleni MTWTH 
tion, and the meaning and criteria of truth. First Session 
6-7:20 pm. 


172 American Philosophy (3) 4 Whitehea 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, Santayana, be M 
as representatives of American thought. First ion 
8:10-9:30 am. 


193 Contemporary European Philosophy (3) itish analytt? 
Main currents of 20th century European philosophy: the pe”. Ser 
movement, positivism, phenomenology, existentialism. 
sion: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation for Men 


VJ. De, 


Angelis, Chairman 
b . 
HYSICAL EDUCATION 


"1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1—1) 
Five periods of supervised activity a week. Physical Education 1: basket- 
ball, golf, and tennis. Physical Education 2: volleyball, golf, and tennis, 
Physical Education fee, $4.50 a session. First Session: Physical Edu- 
cation 1; Second Session: Physical Education 2. MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 
n Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) t : 
Five periods of supervised activity a week Physical Education n " 
ketball, golf and tennis. Physical Education 12: volleyball, golf, an e 
nis, Physical Education fee, $4.50 a session. First Session: nn 
Education 11; Second Session: Physical Education 12. MTWThF 11:1( 
am-12:30 pm 


56 Dance T echiqnue and Theory (1) — 
A 3-week course: June 12 to 30—MTWThF 9:40-11 = i This course 
I5 à part of the Dance Workshop. For details, see pages 34-35.) 


7101 Elementary School Physical Education (3) 


i : e organiza- 
Current trends age characteristics and their implications for the org 


tion of school and playground programs. Curriculum, techniques of X 
ing, evaluation, integration of subject-matter areas A 3-week coun ^ 
June 12 to 16 —lecture MT WThF 4:10-6 pm, conference to be arranged; 
June 19 to 30—lecture MTWThF 10:10-12 am, conference to be ar- 
ranged, small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


110 Dance Composition II (1 to 2) ve 
A 3-week course: June 12 to 30—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 Em. This course 
I5 à part of the Dance Workshop. For details, see pages 34-35.) 

> 

120 Repertory (1) 


A 3-week course: June 12 to 30—MTWThF 3-4 pm * This course is a 
Part of the Dance Workshop. For details, see pages 34-35.) 


Is Administration of High School Physical Education and Athletics (3) 


r f blems. 
Administrative issues and problems; best means of solving pw — D 
"Week course: June 12 to July 21. Lecture MW 6: pm; 
ference MW 9-9:40 pm 


5 " 
<80 Supervision 0 


f Physical Education, Health, and Recreation (3) 
Purpose and 


values, principles, prevalent concepts, best De 
niques A 6-week course: July 3 to August 11—TTh 6: pm, 
conference 


TTh 9-9:40 pm 
AI 
" ibm 
: ee in Y > istration for another 
M tcheqtuiting the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent reg 
*d in morning or afternoon not permitted 
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297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 
Individual studies, critique and synthesis of research findings 
erature. Prerequisite: Education 295. May be repeated for cr 
A 3-week course: June 12 to 30. Hours to be arranged. 


and of lit 
edit. 


RECREATION 
250 Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) out 
Current trends in philosophy, principles, practices, and programs for b 
door education, camping, and community-school relationships. i MW 
week course: July 3 to August 11—MW 6:40-9 pm; conference 
9—9:40 pm. 


Physical Education, Health, and Recreation for Women — — 


Loretta Stallings, Chairman 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1—1) .4 Me 
Five periods a week chosen from the activities offered each s 
ical A classification only. Physical Education fee, $4.50 a ser wt 
First Session: Physical Education 1 Section A (badminton). m. 
11:15 am-12:15 pm, Section B (swimming) MTWThF 1:30-2:3 Pr 
Second Session: Physical Education 2 Section A (fencing)— m. 
11:15 am-12:15 pm, Section B (tennis) —MTWThF 1:30-2:30 P 


11—12 Sophomore Physical Education (1—1) 
Five periods a week chosen from the activities offered each ssion. 
cal A classification only. Physical Education fee, $4.50 a se hF 
First Session: Physical Education 11 Section A (badminton) 30 pm. 
11:15 am-12:15 pm, Section B (swimming) —MTWThF 1:3 MTWTHF 
Second Session: Physical Education 12 Section A (fencing) zz pm. 
11:15 am-12:15 pm, Section B (tennis)—MTWThF 1:30-2:3 


session. Med 


56 Dance Technique and Theory (1) 


A 3-week course: June 12 to 30—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 35.) 
is a part of the Dance Workshop. For details, see pages 34- 


*101 Elementary School Physical Education (3) 
Current trends: age characteristics and their impl 


tion of school and playground programs. Curriculum te 
ing, evaluation, integration of subject-matter arcas. 


ani 
ications for - Of teach j 
cheek cot 


be ar? 


n P 
June 12 to 16—lecture MTWThF 4:10-6 pm, conference at ls 
June 19 to 30—lecture MTWThF 10:10-12 am, confer 
ranged, small group discussions and field work-—afternoon. 
f 
ration fof 


- a ist! 
* A course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent reg 


course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 
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110 Dance Composition II (1 to 2) 


A 3-week course: June 12 to 30—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (This course 
IS a part of the Dance Workshop. For details, see pages 34-35.) 


120 Repertory (1) 


A 3-week course: June 12 to 30—MTWThF 3-4 pm. (This course is a 
Part of the Dance Workshop. For details, see pages 34-35.) 
“15 Administration of High School Physical Education and Athletics (3) 


Administrative issues and problems; best means of solving these problems. 


A 6-week course: June 12 to July 21. Lecture MW 6:40-9 pm; con- 
ference MW 9-9:40 pm 
273 Advanced Choreography (3) 


Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. Choreograph- 


Ing of group and solo works in dance A 3-week course: June 12 to 
30. Hours to be arranged 


JaN c 
^50 Supervision of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation (3) 
Purpose and values, principles, prevalent concepts, best accepted tech- 
niques, A 6-week course: July 3 to August 11—TTh 6:40-9 pm; 
conference—TTh 9-9:40 pm 
29 v 
7 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 


Individual studies, critique and synthesis of research findings and of liter- 


ature. Prerequisite: Education 295 A 3-week course: June 12 to 30. 
Hours to be arranged 
Rep. 
"REA TION 
250 Recre 


ation and Outdoor Education (3) 


Current trends in philosophy, principles, practices, and programs for out- 
zn education, camping, and community-school relationships. A 6- 
eek course: July 3 to August 11—MW 6:40-9 pm; conference—MW 


9-9: 40 pm. 
Phy; 
sies 
"n 
Obbs ¢ hairman 


l General Physics (4) 


Opic f 
Pics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 


regi taste two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
yo raüon for Mathematics 6 Laboratory fee, $11. First Session: 
py A—lecture MTTh 1:10 3 pm, recitation WF 8:30- 10 am, labora- 

WF 10:10 am-12:30 pm; Section B—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, 


recits 
“Citation WF 1:30 3 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm 


"De, 
a 
ted Once for c redit 


"Xt " 
Www s 
"Yi 

" 
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2 General Physics (4) m 
Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern physics. P 
site: Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. Secon Seo 
Section A—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, recitation WF 8:30-10 am r pm. 
tory MWF 10:10 am-12:30 pm; Section B—lecture MTTh 1:1 
recitation WF 1:30-3 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) 
Primarily for engineers. Prerequisite: Physics 32, 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


52; M athematics 1 


167 Modern Physics (3) hat 
antum mec. 
a ucl? 


* Political Science 9-10 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


Experimental basis of modern physics; introduction to qué n 
ics and statistical mechanics with applications to atomic an 
physics. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) d metals 
^ ; ; r . n ~ si 
Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of electro ThE 6 
and semi-conductors, lattice defects. Second Session: 
7:20 pm. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Both Sessions: hours to be arranged 
Political Science * — 
W.H. Kraus, Chairman 
erm 


*9-10 Government of the United States (3-3) odd Gov 
i . zede ies: 
Political Science 9: structure, powers, and operation of Feder? ^ rti 
ment: Congress, President, and Supreme Court; d govern al 
and pressure groups. Political Science 10: state an [. state, a " 
civil rights; major functions of government at federal, h :10 A 
levels. First Session: Political Science 9A—M Second Sess" 
12:30 pm; Political Science 10—MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am. * 
Political Science 9B—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


" "dh jn 
107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) alysis 9 » 
Development of democratic political institutions and eee phasis va 
ideological changes during the 19th and 20th centuries. F 7 
rise of Socialism and Communism. Second Session: 
11 am. 
" ` i eet d 
111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) i2 constitution ce 
Introduction to government and politics of the ape Seco" 
mocracies of Western Europe: Great Britain and France 
sion: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
à en 
112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) jitical ar 


, i sipa : 
Introduction to government and politics of the egg Union. 
of Central and Eastern Europe: Germany and the 
ond Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
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LH Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 


Second Session: MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 
119.. ` a ^ 2 1 
19-29 Foundations of American Democracy (3-3) 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from colonial times 
to the present First Session: Political Science 119—MTWTHhF 8:10- 


9:30 am. Second Session: Political Science 120—MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 


Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 


System and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 


elections, devices for organizing the government. — DENN 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


151 Public Administration (3) 


Theory and practice of 


Other public and private 
ganization theory and 
9:30 am, 


governmental administration and its relation to 
organizations and interests; introduction to or- 
behavior Second Session: MTWThF 8:10 


^ 
l . a . : 
60 Modern ( ommunist Ideologies (3) 

First Session: MTW ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


* TAN f Bes 
61 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


Xa "ul ia à 
< Government and Politics of China (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 8 10-9:30 am 
167 U. S. Fore; 
7 U, s. Foreign Policy (3) 


constitutiona] and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
lon 


» and substance of U. S foreign policy. First Session: MTWThF 
3:40-1] am 


17] x 
International Politics (3) 


Inte , 

Dternationa] factors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
rong global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
Olicy 


First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

, 

2 Internationa 
Development 
zations, with 

hF 11. 


17 
l Organization (3) 


and operation of general and regional international organi- 
emphasis on the United Nations First Session: MTW 
10 am 12:30 pm 
m Latin A : oe 3 g 
T American Politics and Government (3) 
Ypes of g 
Sach of th 
> 


‘<0 pm 


Overnment, 


recent developments, current political conditions in 
eI 


atn American republics Second Session: MTWThF 6- 

18] P 

ate International Law and Organization (3) 

Survey ne 

hie Of the public law of nations with emphasis on law of peace. 
"t Session: MTWThF 1:10-2 30 pm 


the | 
n 
stitute for Sino Soviet Studies; see Communist Affairs program, pages 33-34 
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190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


f 
Political life of states and dependent territories of non-Mediterranean 5 
rica, including upper Nile valley and Horn of Africa. Attention 
specifically regional aspect of the foreign policies of these countries. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


299—300 Thesis (3-3) 


Both Sessions: hours to be arranged. 


Psychology JS 


Acting Chairmen: First Session, R.D. Walk; Second Session, B.I. Levy 


*1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 8:50 pm. 
Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section B —MTWThF 7:3 MTW 
Second Session: Section C—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am, Section 
ThF 6-7:20 pm. 


First Session 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction to psychology of personality. Principles o 
sonality development, social and cultural factors, and assessmen e TW 
scription of personality emphasized First Session: Section +10 am 
ThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF à 
12:30 pm. 


: NN 
f motivation s. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) and th 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, First * 

psychology of learning in relation to education and training. Section S 

Week Education Workshop Session, June 12 to June 97 venit 

—June 12 to 16 lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussien d 

June 19 to June 30 lecture 10:10-12 am, conference : 

ond Session: Section B—MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) socializat?" 
Genetic approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the be gessi? 
process, learning, and the child's view of the world. seu 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 

101 Abnormal Psychology (3) "P. malad 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various type rs in d 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester First ^ p 


l science. Sectio? 


: zy i 1c ry i in a biologica D 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biolog d Session? 


sion: Section A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Secon 
—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
tra! 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, docrine syste pavio" 
nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and en oning * be 
emphasis on the relations between physiological functi 9 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm m 
Six credits » 


* Psychology 1 or 5-6 is prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology. 
courses are prerequisite to all second-group courses. 
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131 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, in- 
dustry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


"145 Psy chology of Management (3) 


Introduction to principles of industrial organizations and personnel selec- 
tion Second Session: MTWThI 6—7:20 pm. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation- 


alism, and war First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
Minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
CePlivity of propaganda, psychological warfare First Session: MTW 


ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 
19 i 
| Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 


‘POnsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once 


Or credit First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B 
lours to be arranged. 


196 History and S 
Senior C 
Jor vie 
Jors, 


ystems of Psychology (3) 


apstone course which includes a survey and integration of the ma- 
Wpoints and concepts of Psychology. Required of psychology ma- 
First Session: MTWThF 1 10-2:30 pm 


209 e... ` 
Seminar; Psychology of Motivation (3) 
Various theoretical 


concepts and 
Session; 


approaches to the psychology of motivation; systematic 

experimental findings deriving from each approach. First 

MWTh 6:10-8 pm 

212 Pe s 
rsonality Asse 


Emphasis on 
Site; p 


ssment by Projective Techniques (3) 


administration and scoring of the Rorschach Test. Prerequi- 


Sychology 211 Second Session: MWTh 1:10-3 pm. 
seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psychology (3) 
Selected areas of research and theory in the general field of clinical psy- 
chology C 


Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psychological assessment and 
"mission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. Topics: Section A 
EN “rent Research Problems in Psychopathology; Section B—Psychologi- 
Ssessment of Children First Session: Section A; Second Ses- 


Sion; 
> "7: Section B. MW Ih 6:10-8 pm 
Tini 


ty 
OF st 
"dents in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
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220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) First 
Study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology: 
Session: MWTh 1:10-3 pm. 


283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) h logical 
. à A ; , i à re 0 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical PSY" instru" 
work. Prerequisite: Psychology 212. Admission by permission © b 
tor. First Session: Psychology 283A and 284A; Second Sess 
chology 283B and 284B. Hours to be arranged. 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) ; cialized 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory “i 
field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. May be 


credit. First Session: MWTh 8:10-10 pm 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (arr.) ion of 5! 
"or i , isiO 
Individual library or experimental research under Supe mbef 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring "First Session: 
prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. 


Section A; Second Session: Section B. Hours to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Both Sessions: hours to be arranged 
Public Administration E E 
K.E. Stromsem, Chairman 
*213A Administration in Government (3) - integra! E 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations y the ourts, : 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Pres! " ministrative Peer 
terest groups, political parties, and the public in pep rst 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal 
sion: MWF 6:10-8 pm 
s ^ v 
221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) ctice in the Lente 
Analysis of application of management theory and T f ponsibi a: 
tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis vt Firs 
and relationships and internal organization and contro” 
MWF 8:10-10 pm. i 
ta 
2 i i nme. 
1251A Governmental Budgeting (3) practices in gover ting 


asic n^n s inciples, and Aia 
Survey of the basic concepts, princ p rogramming, an wF 8:1 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, P d Session: 
their role in the management process. Secon 
10 pm. 


aie P 
the 

ts in 
a for studen nged: por 
* A special section of this course, Public Administ Jul r^ hours to Lir" Air 
Advanced Management Program, will be offered June 5 to 251B, for students be d 
t A special section of this course, Public Administration July 28: rs to 
Advanced Management Program, will be offered June 5 to 


ration 213 
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" : inistrati 3) 
271R 'adings and Research in Public Administration (3 
Advanced directed r 


I nd researcl n specific a eas of ublic ad- 
Irc ICadings an il | SI 
^ Sess 10-8 pm 
ministration econd Session: MWF 6: If p 


5 . r :] 
299 Thesis Seminar (3 
Examination of th 


tandards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
i esis standards, arc H j 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 p 


300 The 


sis (3) 


Second Session: hours to be arra 


Religion 


AC 


NJ Jones. Ch 


airm. l 


, 
an 


9 The Old T estament (3 
Historic; ] 


i| and literary st 
developr 


of the Old 


ament with consideration of 

tet no nerso ties 
nent of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalitie 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 


39. 2 
50 History of Religions (3-3 U 
ligion ifucianism, Tao- 
Religion s9 prim tive and igions ( onfuc 
sm, Buddhisn Hinduis 


tfino l - 
hint Y their historical sett ng, found 
nd S SI their historic 


“TS, and deve pment of religious thought and culture yoQ pm 
l'Oastrianism. Judaism, Christianity, and Isla n ege n 49- Sae. 
evolution, and contemporary status First Session: Religion 59; § 
"^d Session: Religion 60. MTWThF 11:10 m-12:30 pm 

122 


Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3 
ature ind prin 

Munity 

Conor 


ed by the Christian com- 
Problems of pers 


to family, social, and 
I 7:20 pm 
NIC institutions Second Session: MTWThF 6 20 p 


f pplication 
UUCt, ap} 


Religion in Americ 
Groy th 
ture, 


an Culture (3) 


tutior nr ym to American cul- 
OI religious bodies and ir tuulons eilator ] 
developmen 


t, and > contemporary 
Cciugious IOUug and an y 
Š religious scene First Session: M IWThF 6 2 
( 
49] 92 Re. f des 
*adings and Research (3—3 d 
Daliai € Me 
Investi '"auor I p t I First Session: Rel gion 271 € 
s vn i pec [ en 
2 9nd Session: R gion 292. H t 
<99, 


T e arranged 


Slavic and Oriental Languages and Literatures P 


Helen Yakobson, Chairman 


1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of Slavic 2. Beginners’ cou 
in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading; in 
drill, and written practice. Listening comprehension and oral practic i; 
language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First 9% yp. 
Slavic 1; Second Session: Slavic 2. Lecture MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
oratory*. 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) m" 
For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who 7 fet, 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tuiti 
$171. First Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm 


49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examin 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No aca en ui vale 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slavic 4, 6, 8, or 47; or ed 
Second Session: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm. 


n 
ations: U it 


91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) m 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods re, rec 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. P, — Geconi 
tation, and discussion—in English. First Session: Slavic 7" 
Session: Slavic 92. MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


E 


Sociology t 4 


R.W. Stephens, Chairman 


t1—2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) í <titutiO™ 
Development of culture and personality, impact of groups and 17 " 
on man's social behavior. Survey of fields within sociology: y^ 
Session: Sociology 1A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session: Sociology 1B— 
11 am; Sociology 2B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


41 American Social Problems (3) “a 1^ 
Analysis of major social problems confronting the United Second 
producing social problems, their nature and treatment. 
sion: MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm. 

51 Criminology (3) " 


(Formerly Sociology 136) prisons Mf 
ee i ystems. sant 

Nature and distribution of crime, police and court yc Sessio® 

reformatories; treatment and prevention of crime. 5 


WThF 9:40-11 am. "d 
janguas® 


*For laboratory sections, see Hourly Schedule, pages 89-95. All First Session 


begin June 15. : AL. 
t Sociology 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology except Sociology 


80 


; 
499.4 00 
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124 Medical Sociology (3 


Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical and mental 


health and disease, analysis of patterned social relationships in the field 
of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system 


MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


First Session: 


127 Population Problems (3) 
Į 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies: eugenics and birth control First Session: MTW 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 

2Q "Mu cua I 

129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis of the relationships between dominant and minority groups in 


Society, particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice Second Session: MTWThF 
6-7:20 pm 

135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the Juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. 


Second Session: MTWThF 11 I0 am-12:30 pm 


149 Development of Social Theory (3) 


Systematic study 


of the important schools of sociological theory, both Eu- 
TOpean and 


American development; evaluation of scientific contributions 


Of each school Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
1916 : T v^ t 
| Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of so- 
Clology and a review and discussion of basic concepts. Required course 
for all Sociology majors in the senior year First Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am 
x f 
Seminar: Family Relations (3) 
Recent research and theory on aspects of family structure and functioning, 
their antecedents in the larger social order, and their consequences for in- 
dividual family members. Special projects and papers First Session: 
MTW 6:10-8 pm 
295 
. Research (arr 
“a be repeated once for credit First Session: Section A; Second 
ession: Section B. Hours to be arranged 
Thesis (3-3) 
^. Session : Sociology 299: Second Session: Sociology 300. Hours to 


arranged 


Spanish * 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
J.A. Frey, Chairman 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of Spanish 2. For beginner 
Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of m 
Spanish prose. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory: , 
oratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: Spanish 1; Secon TW 
sion: Spanish 2. Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Section Bea 
ThF 6-7:20 pm; laboratory7. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 
A year course: credit given on completion of Spanish 4. 
grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introduct tory: 
Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral practice in language la second 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: Spanish 3;. 
Session: Spanish 4. Section A—MTWTHhF 8:10-9:30 am; Sec 
MTWThF 7:30-8:50 pm; laboratoryt. 


9—10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or equivalent and permission of ins 
First Session: Spanish 9; Second Session: Spanish 10. MT 
11 am. 


r. 
a 9: "n 


11 Conversation and Composition (Honors Program) (3) 
(See Language Study in Spain, page 36.) 
51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Lecture? 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. spanis 


^ + estan 
readings, recitations, and informal discussion. First Sessio 
51; Second Session: Spanish 52. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


5 


-— 


History and Civilization (3) 
(See Language Study in Spain, page 36.) 
109 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3) 


Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or equivalent and permission of ins 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


tructor- 


155 Spanish American Literature in the Colonial Period (3) works: 


- : rtan 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of impo 


First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


a d of all 00 of 

* A standardized placement examination administered at registration 1$ requ n compl "T 

students who wish to continue in college the language begun in high school. d o! the 

the examination assignment is made to the appropriate course with credit assig d 

basis. uisite t0 a 
Spanish 3-4 is required, and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, as prepreq age ja” 

group courses. All First Session jang” 


tFor laboratory sections, see the Hourly Schedule, pages 89-95 
oratories begin June 15 
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~Pecial Education 


Perry , "A 
erry Botwin, Chairman 


Fr 
RST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 12 TO JUNE 30 
C : : 
lasses meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 
D: Concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 
cu to 16—small group discussions, evening; June 19 to 30—small group dis- 
Sions and field work, afternoon. 
Educ 185 Teaching Younger Mentally Retarded Children (3) 
Educational methods and curriculum for mentally retarded children of 
nursery and elementary school age at different levels of maturity. Organi- 
zation and planning of instructional activities; selection and preparation 
of materials. Prerequisite: former Education 180 and 181, or permission 
of instructor. June 12 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: 
lecture 10:10-12 am: conference 9:10-10 am. 


Education of Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Educ ation 180) 


For Prospective teachers. Educational modifications necessary to accom- 
modate children with mental. physical, social, and emotional deviations in 
à school program. Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equivalent, and at least 
6 semester hours of foundation courses in Education. June 12 to 16: 


lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 
10:10-11 am 


240 Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed (3) 
(Formerly Education 187) 

Analysis of educational provisions for seriously disturbed children: defi- 

nitions, characteristics, identification, and programs for prevention and re- 

education. Admission by permission of instructor. June 12 to 16: 


lecture 3:45..5 45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 
10:10-11 am 


DEN as 
“60 Nature and Ne 


À eds III: Crippled or Health Impaired (3) 
( 


‘Ormerly Education 329) 


Theory of crippling or other health-impairing conditions as they affect the 
Deeds of children Examination of curricula. Prerequisite: Special Edu- 
cation 201 and permission of instructor. June 12 to 16: lecture 3:45- 
3:45 Pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


Practicum i 


e n Teaching Emotionally Disturbed (6) 
(Special E 


ducation 290, 291, 292 replace former Education 189) 
Supervised classroom teaching of emotionally disturbed children. Student 
teaching fee, $50. Minimum of 150 clock hours required. A 6-week 
“ourse: June 12 to July 21—hours to be arranged 


Necking wi 


* Men h the fall semester 1967 68, Education 185 and 186 will become Special Education 203 
tally Retarded Children (3 
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301 Psychology of Exceptional Children (3) 


SECOND 


(Formerly Education 321) of 

" ” H i 5 
Research on social, emotional, physical, and learning characteristi® re 
handicapped children. Admission by permission of instructor. 
12 to 16: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 19 to 30: lecture 8:10- 
conference 10:10-11 am 


10 am 


3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 3 TO JULY 21 
r day 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for anole i 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires f field 


day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussio 


n an 


work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


Educ 186 Teaching Older Mentally Retarded Children (3) : 


202 


303 


305 


342 


* Beginning with the fall semester 1967-68, Education 185 and 186 will be 
Teaching Mentally Retarded Children (3 


n 

NES 5 
Methods and curriculum for mentally retarded children of junior 2 plan 
ior high school age at different levels of maturity. Organization ials. r. 
ning of instructional activities; selection and preparation of materi? uctor: 


. " : stru 
requisite: former Education 180 and 181, or permission of in: 


Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10—10 am 


2 Nature and Needs I: the Mentally Retarded (3) 
(Formerly Education 181) Causi 
Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of retardation: implic* 
tion and diagnosis of retardation; psychological and sociologica tilde 
tions. Principles of learning with respect to teaching ret irde a how 
Prerequisite: Psychology 22 or equivalent, and at least 6 semen ere 
of foundation courses in Education. Lecture 8:10-10 am; © 
10:10-11 am. 

(3) 


Administration and Supervision of Special Education 
(Formerly Education 323) be admit 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organizati ev alua” 
istration, and development. Surveying local level needs; poeg Lecture 
tion and supervision. Admission by permission of instructo 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am 


Tests and Measurements for Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Education 244) 

Materials and methods of psychological, psychometric, 
tests used in diagnosing and securing information concer 
children. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 
conference 9:10-10 am 


ning Arai am 


Seminar: Emotional Disturbance (3) 

(Formerly Education 315) 

Advanced design and administration of programs 
turbed children in various settings: community facto 
ning, working with multi-disciplinary team, professioni 
sibilities, sociocultural considerations of deviancy ? 
by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; 
am 


ra e 
rs in p d 


on 203 
Ed tion 
come Special = 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


85 


360 Medical Aspects of Exceptional Children (3) 


(Formerly Edu tion 32 


Adaptation problems of crippled or other health-impaired children. Causes 
and treatment of major medical disorders. Planning child’s environment 
lo meet his special needs. Gross heart specimen dissection demonstrated 
Prerequisite: Special Education 201 and permission of instructor. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 an 


D 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 24 TO AUGUST 11 


Cla 
tin S meet Mor 


iday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
Me co ; £ : 
da Urse is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 


Y—lec I 
Work lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
Or | £ 


aboratory in the afternoon 


306 Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children (3) 
(Formerly Edu n 24 


Educational, mental, social, vocational guidance of exceptional children 


and youth Role of teacher in parent counseling. Community agencies 
Involved in 


postschool rel 
for 


exceptional 
10:10-12 


ibilitation, guidance, and recreational service 
children. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 
am; conference 9:10-10 am 


3. " . : 

40 Mental Health of Culturally Deprived and Emotionally 
Disturbed Children (3) 
(f ormerly Education 313 


Mental healtl 


l problems affecting the l It 


turally deprived child’s vocational, 
educational, her-child relationships; language 


. i > 
differences in socioeconomic environments. Lecture 10:10-12 am; con- 
ference 9:10-10 


and emotional needs: te 


34] Re 
Etiology and Treatment of Emotional Disturbance (3) 
(Formerly Education 314 
Better understanding through psychiatry of causes for and treatment of 
s f 
“lous emotional disturbance and social maladjustment. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 9:10-10 am 
361 Ney : i "5 3 
} irological Aspects of Exceptional Children (3) 
‘Formerly Education 326 
Me i 
ledically Oriented approach. Etiology of gross disorders of central ner- 
Ww ae , i 
EM System and brain such as poliomyelitis, brain injury, aphasia, ar- 
itis, epilepsy, spina bifida, and related conditions. Gross brain specimen 


dissection demor 


strated. Prerequisite: Special Education 201 and permis 
Sion of 


Instructor Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 9:10-10 am 
Speech 
4nd Drama 
Lb 
“8eette Ch 


airman 


A S 
Peech and Hea 
ndividua] or 
CUlties 


ring Clinic 
group lessons without academic cred 
as lisping, cleft palate, arti 


for such speech dif 
tory problems, and stuttering. Fee 
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for individual lesson, $10; for group lesson, $5. Both Sessions: ho 


to be arranged. 


Effective Speaking (3) "m 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confide 
and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing materi" 2 
cording fee, $2. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 , 
12:30 pm; Section B—MTWTHhF 7:30-8:50 pm. Second Session: 
tion C—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Voice and Diction (3) lysis 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. peat ol 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to stu 
sounds of English, standards of speech. Class instruction 1n ] 
rate, volume, pitch, quality. Recording fee, $4. First Session: Secon 
A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Section B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
Session: Section C—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


Oral Reading (3) 

Reading to others, theory and practice in problem 
printed page. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


pro 


s of interpreting <4 
Recording ^*^ 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) i groups; 
Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and sm? O 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequi me ThE 1:10 
speech or permission of instructor. First Session: T 

2:30 pm. 


157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) 36.) 
go 


183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (1) 


184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 


277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and He 


June 12 to August 31. (See Workshop in Shakespeare, pa 


(Formerly Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing) pjectives and 
"ape : ic o 

Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic ciii, MA 

materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing sail ech 4 

be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: 

Drama 172 or 182. First Session: hours to be arrange. 


ch ? 
i à iversity SPE. for à 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing—the Univers eat po 
Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. May istration: spe 
total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite or concurrent reg 
and Drama 183. Second Session: hours to be arrangee. 
aring (1) 
saring) 
(Formerly Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing. 


First Session: hours to be arranged. 


278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 


291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) 


Second Session: hours to be arranged 
hs 
sh, oP 
: ayed SPee“ 
Offered in such areas as articulatory problems and delay 


STATISTICS 
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sia, voice difficulties and cleft palate, stutte 


ring, cerebral palsy, and allied 
disorders First Session: TW Th 1:10 


50 pm 
295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit 
Section B 


> 
799-300 The 


First Session: Section A: Second Session: 
Hours to be arranged 


sis (3-3) 


First Session: Speech and Drama 299; 


Second Session: Speech and 
Drama 300 


Statisties 


Solo 
Ir , d 
Non Kullback, ¢ hairman 


51 Introduction to Busine 


Elementary princip 
acteristic values: 


ss and Economic Statistics (3) 


les for analyzing and interpreting statistical data; char- 
measures of variability, sampling, time series analysis, 
and simple correlation Laboratory fee, $9 First Session: lecture 
MWF 9:40 11 am, laboratory TTh 9:40-11 am and 1] hour to be ar- 
ranged 


3 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 


Averages, dispersion, 


Mal curve. sampling, introduction to estimation 


and tests of hypotheses Laboratory fee, $9 Second Session: lecture 
MWF 9 40-11 am, laboratory TTh 9:40 11 am 


raw and derived scores, frequency distributions, nor- 
correlation, elementary 


and ] hour to be ar- 
ranged 
| a 
"inciples of Statistical Methods (3) 
V . 
ariables and attributes, averages and dispersion frequency distributions 
and their characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical decision 
TOCesce : > : 
2 Qcesses Laboratory fee, $9 First Session: lecture MWF 1:10 
*:30 pm, laboratory [Th 1:10 30 pm and 1 hour to be arranged 
97 


Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 
( Omputer and 
Written by 
fee. $20 
1:20 pm 


Programming concepts. High-level language programs 
students will be run on the University computer. Laboratory 


First Session: lecture MWF 6-7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6- 


| CM 
04 Statistics in the Be 


i havioral Sciences and Education I (3) 
ntrodu 


ctory study of 
laviora] Sciences 
lecture MWF | 
to be arranged 


Statistical techniques for research problems in be- 
and education. Laboratory fee. $9 Second Session: 


10—2:30 pm, laborator 


ory TTh 1:10-2:30 pm and 1 hour 


` 

NN 
ter 

Q ^ 

er Quisite 


lp hand 9D6 entrance 
May Statis edit} $5 
y 


f unit in algebra. Statistics 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject 


) 5 : : 
Ne C$ ma “urs for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. Statistics 91 
) ajo : " 
: be tak Jors, for Students in engineering and in the biological and physical sciences 
en for credit by 


students who have received credit for statistics 51, 53, or 91 


cmm EE EE 
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107 Statistics for Engineers (3) hy- 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, 2 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequs. 
differential and integral calculus. An 8-week course: June 13 to 
gust 4—TTh 5:30-8 pm. 


118 Correlation and the Chi-square Test (3) gli 
Regression and correlation theory: simple, partial, and multiple; este 
gency table analysis; tests of goodness of fit. Prerequisite: First 
hours selected from Statistics 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, 

Session: lecture MWF 3:20-5 pm, laboratory TTh 3:40 5 pm. 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) f 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management progra lica" 


Introduction to techniques of decision making, with emphasis on 1 distr 
tions rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, nor nd pro 
bution, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology, tig am: 
lems of inference. June 5 to July 28: lecture TTh 9:40-11; 
laboratory TTh 8:10-9:30 am. 

120 Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) ly In- 
For students in the Air Force Advanced Management program on ntral 


> , Ah! ^ of cem. 
troduction to the basic concepts of statistical analysis, measure, erence in 
i 


tendency, dispersion, normal distribution, basic statistical Jectur* 
cluding estimation and testing hypotheses. June 5 to July 
MW 9:40-11:20 am; laboratory MW 8:10-9:30 am. 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) 
Probability distributions, Bayes' theorem and postul ions 
rem and its experimental verification, mathematical expectat! First Ser 
large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. 
sion: MWF 5:30-8 pm. 


m 
ate, Bernoullis of 


298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) 
An 8-week course: June 13 to August 4—TTh 4: 10-6 pm. 


tae 
Er Ltd 
-- 


HOURL y SCHEDULE 


FIRST eran 
RST SESSION, JUNE 12 TO JULY 19 


MORNING CLASSES 
3:10 9:40 11:10 
onto? (to 9:30) Acct 1A (to 11) Anth 153 (to 12:30) 

. l (MWF to 1: Anth 1 (to 11) Art 71 (to 12:30) 

C cw 11 10) Art 31 (to 11) Art 101 (to 12:30) 

hem 1 (19 12:30) Art 41 (9-12) B Ad 141 (to 12:30) 
icon 101 > 12:30) Art 42 (9-12 C1 L 109 (to 12:30) 
Fne 1A (10 9 30) Art 51 (9-12) C1 L 124A (to 12:30) 

en Fay ^! (109 30) Art 52 (9-12) Econ 181 (to 12:30) 

9:30) 1 (MTh 8:40 Art 61 (9-12) Engl 1 (to 12:30) 

erm G1 Art 65 (9-12) Engl 72A (to 12:30) 

9:30) ‘1 (MTh 8:40 Art 66 (9-12 Engl 139 (to 12:30) 

erm G3I Art 81 (9-12) Geol 1 lab (to 1) 

9:307 1 (MTh 8:40 Art 82 (9-12) Germ G1L2 (MTh to 12) 
ltal 1 tec Art 114 (to 11) Germ 3A lect (to 12:30) 
lal tr (ape) Art 143 (9-12) Hist 71A (to 12:30) 

9:30) (MTh 8:40 Art 179 (9-12) Hist 112 (to 12:30) 
Math 94 Art 180 (9-12) Hist 275 (MWF to 1) 
Phil 155. 10 9:30) Art 189 (9-12) Math 21A-1 (to 12:30) 
Phy * (to 9:30) Art 190 (9-12) Math 21A-2 (to 12:30) 

l9) °° (WF 8:30 Art 279 (9-12 Mus 3A (to 12:30) 

Art 280 (9-12) PE M 1 (to 12:30) 
P& 119 (o 9:30) Art 281 (9-12) PE M 11 (to 12:30) 
Span gy 02:30) B Sc 1A (to 1) PE W 1A (11:15-12:15) 
9:30) (TF 8:40 CI L1 (to 11) PE W 11A (11:15- 
Pan 3A Tec CIL 17 (to 11) 12:15) 

ct (to 9:30) Econ 1A (to 11) P Sc 9A (to 12:30) 
Engl 1x (to 11:50) P Sc 145 (to 12:30) 
Engl 71 (to 11) P Sc 160 (to 12:30) 
Engl 130 (to 11) P Sc 172 (to 12:30) 
Engl 175 (to 11) P Sc 190 (to 12:30) 
Fren F1L1 (MTh to 10:30 Psyc 156 (to 12:30) 
Fren 3A lect (to 11) Rel 59 (to 12:30) 
Fren 9 (to 11) Slav RIL1 (MTh to 12) 
Fren 129 (to 11) Soc 1A (to 12:30) 
Geog 51 (to 11) Soc 127 (to 12:30) 
Geol 1 lect (to 11) Sp&D 1A (to 12:30) 
Germ 1A lect (to 11) Sp&D 32 (to 12:30) 


Hist 39A (to 11) 
Hist 175 (to 11) 
Ital It1L1 (MTh to 10:30) 
Ital 3 lect (to 11) 
Math 15 (to 11) 
Math 122 (to 11) 
Mus 103 (to 11) 


EN. Phil 51 (to 11) 


cet 
Monday through F i th te r nd research — 
“rough Friday unless otherwise indicated Seminars and research courses 


a 1 " " 
der th Vidi arranged, courses in Law, and courses in the School of Education will 
c departmental announcements 
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AFTERNOON CLASSES 


MORNING CLASSES (Continued) 


9:40 44:10 


Phys 1A lab (MWF 10:10- 
12:30) 

P Sc 10 (to 11) 

P Sc 167 (to 11) 

P Sc 171 (to 11) 

Psyc 1A (to 11) 

Psyc 8A (to 11) 

Psyc 151A (to 11) 

Rel 9 (to 11) 

Slav 1 lect (to 11) 

Soc 51 (to 11) 

Soc 191 (to 11) 

Span 1A lect (to 11) 

Span S3L1 (TF to 10:30) 

Span 9 (to 11) 

Sp&D 114A (to 11) 

Stat 51 lect (MWF to 11) 

Stat 51 lab ( TTh to 11) 


1:10 
Art 1A (to 2:30) 
Art 125 (1-4) 
Art 126 (1-4) 
Art 127 (1-4) 
Art 128 (1-4) 
Art 131 (1-4) 
Art 132 (1-4) 
Art 137 (1-4) 
Art 138 (1-4) 
Art 144 (1-4) 
Art 157 (1-4) 
Art 158 (1-4) 
Art 261 (to 2:30) 
Art 265 (1-4) 
Art 266 (1-4) 
Art 275 (1-4) 

B Ad 51 (to 2:30) 
Engl 170 (to 2:30) 
Fren 51 (to 2:30) 
Fren 109 (to 2:30) 
Geog 52 (to 2:30) 


2:10-3:35) 


* June 13 to August 4 


Geol 172 lect (MTWTh 


4:10 


B Ad 118 (to 5:30) 

Fren F3L2 (MTh 5-5:50) 

Fren 256 (to 5:30) 

Geol 172 lab (TWTh 
3:45-6) 

Germ G1L3 (MTh 5-5:50) 

Germ G3L3 (MTh 5-5:50) 

Math 10A (to 5:30) 

Mus 5 (to 5:30) 

Phys 1B lab (MWF 3:10- 
5:30) 

Psyc 131 (to 5:30) 

Stat 118 lect (MWF 3:20 
to 5) 

Stat 118 lab (TTh 3:40 
to 5) 

Stat 298 (TTh 4:10-6) 


AFTERNOON CI ASSES (€ 


“a 
1:10 
E 
Germ G3L2 (MTh 
ist 109 (to 


to 2) 
30) 
:30) 

:30) 

:30) 
:30-2:30) 
11B (1:30 2:30) 
1A lect (M [Th to 3) 
YS 1B lect ( MTTh to 3) 
s ~ rec (WF 1:30-3) 

(to 2:30) 

pe 101A (to 2:30) 

om 196 (to 2:30) 
E 220 ( MWTh to 3) 

an 51 (to 2:30) 

Pan 109 (to 2:30) 

D 121 (to 2:30) 
D291 (TWTh to 2:50) 
lect (MWF to 2:30) 
lab (TTh to 2:30) 


NNN bh 


E , 
VENING CLASSES 


UD 

E- 

Acct (to 7:20) 

"Att 135^ (to 7 20) 
"Acc ~ (MWF to 7:25) 
BS ty (TTh 6:10-8) 
B Se 13, (t0 9:20) 

Bis, ,*7 (to 7:29) 

B Aq (to 9 20) 

B Ad (to 7:20) 

B Ad l (to 7 20) 


'ontinued) 


7:30 


Acct 111 (to 8:50) 

Chin CIL1(MTh to 8:20) 

Engl B (to 8:50) 

Engl 51 (to 8:50) 

Fren 1B lect (to 8:50 

Germ G1L4 ( MTh to 
8:20) 

Germ 3B lect (to 8:50) 

Math 6A (to 8:50) 

Math 111 (to 8:50) 

Math 139 (to 8:50) 

P Sc 161 (to 8:50) 

Psyc 1B (to 8:50) 

Slav 47 (to 8:50) 

Span SIL2 (TF to 8:20) 

Span 3B lect (to 8:50) 

Sp&D 1B (to 8:50) 


8:10 

B Ad 299 (MWF to 10) 

B&PA 201A (MWF to 
10) 

Psyc 289 (MWTh to 10) 

P Ad 221 (MWF to 10) 

P Ad 299 (MWF to 10) 
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EVENING CLASSES (Continued) 


6:00 E 
Fren 3B lect (to 7:20) 
Fren 49 (to 7:20) 

Germ 1B lect (to 7:20) 

Germ G3L4 (MTh 6:30- 
7:20) 

Germ 47 (to 7:20) 

Hist 40A (to 7:20) 

Hist 72A (to 7:20) 

Math 3A (to 7:20) 

Math 22A (to 7:20) 

Math 113 (MTWTh to 
7:40) 

Math 250 (to 7:20) 

Mus 4A (to 7:20) 

Phil 152 (to 7:20) 

Phys 167 (to 7:20) 

Psyc 118 (to 7:20) 

Psyc 144 (to 7:20) 

Psyc 209 (MWTh 6:10-8) 

Psyc 219A (MWTh 6:10-8) 

P Ad 213A (MWF 6:10-8) 

Rel 172 (to 7:20) 

Slav 91 (to 7:20) 

Soc 2A (to 7:20) 

Soc 124 (to 7:20) 

Soc 237 (MTW 6:10-8) 
Span 1B lect (to 7:20) 
Span S3L2 (TF 6:30-7:20) 
Span 155 (to 7:20) 

Sp&D 11B (to 7:20) 

Stat 97 lect (MWF to 7:20) 
Stat 97 lab (TTh to 7:20) 
Stat 107 (TTh 5:30-8) 


Stat 155 (MWF 5:30-8) ^ E 


SECOND SESSION, JULY 20 TO AUGUST 25 


MORNING CLASSES — o 
GUNXPMYP"DKTTERSS m — —110 eee 


8:10 9:40 — 
——— ——— - r 12:3 
Art 149 (to 9:30) Art 32 (to 11) Art ae 12:30) 
AT&C 120 (to 9:30) Art 105 (to 11) Art 110 (10 12:30) 
Chem 12 (MWF to 1;TTh Art 123 (9-12) C1 L 102 (t0 12:30 

to 11:10) Art 124 (9-12) Eco 4 (0 12: 2» 
Chem 52 (to 1:30) Art 153 (9-12) Eng 136 (t0 12:2 
Fren 2A lect (to 9:30) Art 154 (9-12) Eng 


* June 13 to August 4 


MORN 


Fren F4L1 (M Th 8:40 
9:30) 


9:3 
serm C 4] 
9:30) 1 (MTh 8:40 


G 4 
“erm G2r 1 (MTh 8:40 
:30) 


Hist 72B (to 9:30) 
‘St 173 (to 9:30) 


~ 2 lect (to 9:30) 
It4L | (MTh 8:40 


9:30) 
Phy 
^ rec (WF 8:30 


HOURLY SCHEDULE 


ING CLASSES (Continued) 


9:40 11:10 

B Sc 2A (to 1) Geol 2 lab (to 1) 

CIL 2 (to 11) Germ G2L2 (MTh to 

C1 L 18 (to 11) 12) 

Cl L 124B (to 11) Germ 4A lect (to 12:30) 

Econ 2A (to 11) Hist 262 (MWF to 

Engl 2 (to 11 1) 

Engl 72B (to 11) Math 22B-1 (to 12:30) 

Engl 176 (to 11) Math 22B-2 (to 12:30) 

Fren F2L1 ( MTh to Math 124 (to 12:30) 
10:30) Mus 4B (to 12:30) 

Fren 4A lect (to 11) PE M 2 (to 12:30) 

Fren 10 (to 11) PE M 12 (to 12:30) 

Geog 127 (to 11) PE W 2A (11:15-12:15) 

Geol 2 lect (to 11) PE W 12A (11:15 

Germ 2A lect (to 11 12:15) 

Hist 40B (to 11) P Sc 115 (to 12:30) 

Hist 164 (to 11) P Sc 120 (to 12:30) 

Ital It2L 1 Psyc 8B (to 12:30) 


( MTh to 10:30) 

Ital 4 lect (to 11) 

Math 10B (to 11) 

Math 16 (to 11) 

Mus 104 (to 11 

Phil 52 (to 11) 

Phys 2A lab (MWF 10:10 
12:30) 

P Sc 9B (to 11 

P Sc 107 (to 11 

Psyc 22B (to 11 

Psyc 151B (to 11 

Slav 2 lect (to 11) 

Soc IB (to 11) 

Span 2A lect (to 11 

Span S4L1 (TF to 10:30 

Span 10 (to 11 

Sp&D 11€ 

Stat 53 lect 

Stat 53 


Rel 60 (to 12:30) 

Slav R2L1 (MTh to 12) 
Soc 135 (to 12:30) 
Sp&D 1C (to 12:30) 


(to 11) 
( MWF to 11) 
lab (TTh to 11 


93 


94 


AFTERNOON CLASSES 


1:10 

Art 1B (to 2:30) 

Art 113 (to 2:30) 

Art 163 (1-4) 

Art 164 (1—4) 

Econ 1C (to 2:30) 

Engl 169 (to 2:30) 

Fren 52 (to 2:30) 

Germ G4L2 (MTh to 2) 
Hist 245 (MWF 2-4) 
Hist 372 (TTh to 4) 
Math 24 (to 2:30) 

Phil 193 (to 2:30) 

PE W 2B (1:30-2:30) 
PE W 12B (1:30-2:30) 
Phys 2A iect (MTTh to 3) 
Phys 2B lect (MTTh to 3) 
Phys 2B rec (WF 1:30-3) 
Psyc 29 (to 2:30) 

Psyc 212 (MWTh to 3) 
Soc 149 (to 2:30) 

Span 52 (to 2:30) 

Stat 104 lect (MWF to 2:30) 
Stat 104 lab (TTh to 2:30) 


EVENING CLASSES 
6:00 


Acct 2 (to 7:20) 

Acct 115B (to 7:20) 

Acct 132 (to 7:20) 

B Sc 2B (to 9:20) 

B Sc 145 (to 8:50) 

B Ad 102 (to 7:20) 

B Ad 209 (MWF 6:10-8) 
B Ad 232 (MWF 6:10-8) 
B&PA 207 (MWF 6:10-8) 
B&PA 268 (MWF 6:10-8) 
Chem 112 (to 7:20) 

Chin 2 lect (to 7:20) 
Econ 2B (to 7:20) 

Econ 121 (to 7:20) 

Engl 141 (to 7:20) 

Engl 195 (to 7:20) 


Fren 4B lect (to 7:20) 
Germ 2B lect (to 7:20) 


Germ 49A-1 (to 7:20) 
Germ 49A-2 (to 7:20) 
Hist 39B (to 7:20) 

Hist 71B (to 7:20) 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


4:10 


Art 118 (to 5:30) 

B Ad 131 (to 5:30) 

Fren F4L2 (MTh 5-5:50) 
Germ G2L3 (MTh 5-5:50) 
Germ G4L3 (MTh 5-5:50) 
Math 9B (to 5:30) 

Mus 6 (to 5:30) 

Phys 2B lab (MWF 3:10-5:30) 
P Sc 111 (to 5:30) 


AERE ee 
7:30 8:10 
f to 
Acct 193 (to 8:50) Acct 215A (MWF to 
Chin C2L1 (MTh to 8:20) "-— 2 
Engl 52B (to 8:50) l Ft 
Fren 2B lect (to 8:50) p ad 251A (MW | 
Germ G2L4 (MTh to 8:20) 10) 


Germ 4B lect (to 8:50) | 
Hist 137 (to 8:50) | 
Math 3B (to 8:50) 
Math 112 (to 8:50) 
Math 140 (to 8:50) 
Slav 49 (to 8:50) 

Soc 41 (to 8:50) 

Span S2L2 (TF to 8:20) 
Span 4B lect (to 8:50) 


Fren F2L2 (MTh 6:30-7:20) 


Germ G4L4 (MTh 6:30-7:20) 


HOURLY SCHEDULE 


EVENING CLASSES (Continued) 

— e 
6:00 m LE T€ uc 

M: 


ath 6B (to 7:20) 

Math 21B (to 7: 20) 
Math 157 (to 7 20) 
Mus 3B AO. 20) 

Ys 116 (to 7:20) 

Js 170 (to 7:20) 
x 2 (to 7:20) 

c 177 (to 7:20) 
Psyc ID (to 7:20) 
P 7:20) 
E 219B (MW Th 6:10-8) 
202 0-8) 
Re i 71 (MWF 6:1 


Sa lect (to 7:20) 
2 (TF 6: 30-7:20) 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


ould be 


i "See gh 
Requests for the following publications must include zip code and 


addressed as indicated. 

COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 

STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, Office of Student Financial Aid 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School Gov 
Education ~ 


¢ Admission 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, 


ernment and Business, Public and International Affairs), Office o 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


ions 
: ` Session 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer p 


Jessie Bigelow Martin, A.B., Editor of Academic Publications 


of work, 17 
Issues of the University 


» Officers of. 10 13 tin, 96 


Mission, 13-15 


Americ Anthropology courses, 39 
Americ. Studies program, 32 Art courses, 39-42 
Can Thought 


and Civilization Art Progra 


Course, 39 am in Scandinavia, 33 


Bi E 
9log — 
Ica] "nce 45. 413 
Business / quences courses, 42-43 Business and Public Administration 
C “ministration courses, 43—44 courses, 45 
Cal * - 

*nd; » SME rid T. 
Changes for Summer 1967. 5-6 Communist Affairs program, 33-34 
(ues in Dron, munist Affairs program, 
chemistry i^m ew oe ~ontents, Table of 3 
( Mese Course es, 45-46 Course numbers, explanation of, 37 

ica] a ©, 46 Courses of Instruction, 37-88 
C, Urges “nguages and Literatures Credit 
Olleon. ^" A y 

: ademic, 1 
( Bes, Schoo 4 cademic, 
Tumpi, "c ls, and Divisions, 23-31 Explanation of amount of, 37 

Science Ollege of Arts and 
D €s, 23-25 
a 
i 
anc - à 

e Ww I: EN V7 - m 
Deor Workshop 34-34 

tes; : d In Government, 29 
b Cate lien 26.4 Business and Economic Statistics 

"helor of oo — field, 29 

nC Olumbj y | Personnel Administration field, 29 

J a ^no 
I Sciences 21 y ge of Arts and Public Administration field, 29 
In Education dg Urban and Regional Planning 
the « » el feld ^ 
~ Schoo} of Publi i neid, 29 
Ba, er nati: vu, anc In the Graduate School of Arts 
he nal Affairs 30 " IE ^ 

2 Or of Busir : ind Sciences, 25-26 

6.) ne Admi trati kj 
Bach 29 ess Administration In the School of Public and 
Bach Or Of Laws 9c. 4. International Affairs, 30 
Racy lor of Sci E x^ International Affairs field, 30 

“helor ence, 23.24 Publ A f¥ aj field. 3 

Te of Cien ublic Affairs field, 30 
Bach hnoloo, etg Medical Master of Business Administration, 29 

È elor of Er e^ Accounting field, 29 

ducat sence in Physical Business A 1istrat field. 29 
“ombi 10n, 28 3 usiness amuinistration field, 2 

“ned Bache} Health Care Administration field, 29 
9r of Arts and 


Me. International Business field, 29 
ned Medicine, 23-24 


Aster of Personnel Administration field, 29 
Dog Or of Me 9f Science and Master of Comparative Law, 26, 27 
lor edicine g 
2 Eo Usine Master of Fine Arts, 25-26 
Don’ <9 ess Administr ation ; , T 
Xtor auon, Master of Laws, 26, 2 
Doctor of Education 3 Master of Music, 25-26 
Q a » 28 i 
m * uridical Scien ^f Master of Public Administration, 
1o ce, 26. 28. 28-29 
b... 0; : 
etor «s hilosophy cin In Health Care Administration, 28 
pO, x f ublic A ^ "fias In Personne! Administration, 28 
lucas , “ministration In Public Administration, 28 
Ms. "lon c - , 
Ster h Specialist rg In Urban and Regional Planning, 29 
In Educ. S age Master of Science, 25-26 


Dor 


nitor ? 
mitorv. 21 
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THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


E $ _ ae 
Economics courses, 47—48 Employment, student, 22 
Education: English courses, 54-56 at 
Courses, 48-54 Entrance requirements, 22-23, ^^ 
School of, 28 27-28, 28, 29-30, 30, 31 
Special Program in Elementary Examinations: 
Teacher Education, 54 College Entrance Board, 24 
Educational facilities of the University, For admission, 24 
8-9 National Teacher, 6 
F " p" 
Fees and Financial Regulations, 16-17 French courses, 56-57 
France, Language Study in, 35 
G 
———— gu 
. " s : x : strati? 
General Studies, College of, 31 Government and Business Admin! 
Geography courses, 58 School of, 28-30 i Science? 


Geology courses, 58 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 59 


H 


Graduate School of Arts à 
25-26 
Greek courses, 47 


—— — 


Health and Accident Insurance, 19 

Health Care Administration courses, 
59—60 

Health Services, student, 18-19 


History courses, 60-61 1 
History of the University, 
Hourly Schedule, 89-95 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 33-34 
Certificate of, 30 


L 


Insurance, Health 


, 9 
and Accidents l 
Italian courses, 61 2 


—_— 


Latin courses, 47 
Law 
SEE National Law Center 


M 


Library, 8-9 18 
Lost and found office, 


—_ 


Mathematics courses, 67—69 


N 


National Law Center, 26-28 
Bachelor's program, 27 
Continuing Legal Education, 28 


P 


Philosophy courses, 70 

Physical Education for Men courses, 
71-72 

Physical Education for Women courses, 
72-73 

Physics courses, 73-74 

Placement office, student, 22 


Music course 


s, 69-70 


—— "B 
Graduate programs, 2 

Law courses, 62 2 
Unclassified Students, ^ 


— 74-16 


nce courses 
Psychological Clinic, en " 
Psychology courses, cod 
Public Administration ©" affairs, | 
Public and Internatio’ 
School of, 30 


Political Scie 


R 


a 


Reading Center. 19--20 


^ Mission, 13. 14 
Creation courses 
‘Or men, 72 

9T Women. 7 
en, 73 
Refunds zT 


8 
E 


Registration, 15 
Regulations, 17-18 
Religion courses, 79 
Residence, 17 
Residence Hall, 2 
Russian courses, 80 


andi 
: ediuvia, Ai Art 2m am in, 33 
Shay dule hourly, g -95 


.aKespe 
Sing. go vare, Workshop in Producing, 36 


Institute for, 33-34 
ain PY Courses, 80-81 

Spa nish | anguage Program in, 36 

he Courses 82 


Cia] Education € courses, 83-85 
E a " 
pe Board of, 9-10 ES 
E— 
Nive : mn: mdi LP 
3 “tity Students, Division of, 31 
ES 


"ler, 
Stang educ 


EN. 


ation, 20. 21 


W — 
p Cal 7 


~ 


logy 
By COUurses 43 


Special Progr: ams and W orkshops, 32-36 


Speech and Drama courses, 85-87 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 20 
Statistics courses, 87-88 


Student 
Employment, 22 
Services and Activities, 18-22 
Union, 22 

Tuition, 16 

Workshops, 34-35, 36 


^ * :* e . t 
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REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1957 SUMMER SESSIONS 


(Note: Students who are registered at The George Washington University during the spring 
Semester 1966-67 should NOT fill out an application for admission to the Summer Sessions 
but should report to the Registrar's Office on registration day. All others should fill out this 
card and mail to the Dean of the Summer Sessions to obtain the Proper application form.) 


My status is: C] New student entering a degree program 


L 


C) New student not working toward a degree at GWU 


CI Former student at GWU, registered prior to the 1967 spring semester, 
wishing to re-enroll in a degree program 


L] Former student at GWU, registered prior to the 1967 spring semester, 
wishing to re-enroll in nondegree status 
M O Student wishing to apply for admission to the National Law Center 
ail application form to: 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Co) 
LUMBIAN COLLEGE OF 


3 ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
T of Arts (A.B.), 


. Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Medical 
"hnology (B.S. in Med. Tech.) 


CRA E 3 . 

p SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (A.M.), Master of 

hr Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
Octor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Sch : 
OOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATI 
ON, . 
Mast NAL Law ¢ ENTER: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), 
e 


(Sy of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), and Doctor of Juridical Science 
JD.) 


Xu 

tificat OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Engineering Technologist Cer- 
e ` P? " . " 

wp." E-T.C.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Science (M.S.), Maste 


Dei . : ^ 
Bineering Administration (M.E.A.). and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 
Xn 
oor ^at 
of Sci Ee EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor 


(A) pace in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
(Eq. ER T), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
” and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

Ch 
ing COVER NT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Mag T ion (B.B.A.), Master of Arts in Government (A.M. in Govt.), 
Mp °f Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration 
ie.) » Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (Grad. Cert. in 

trays T Of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 


dm; 
"istration y D.P.A.) 


Ch 

ticat p% PUBLIC 

An, . 9 the Insti 
SA M stt 


+d) 


AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Cer- 
ute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), and Master of 


“LL, 
Ge 


OR o 
P R - : : " 
a, td.) DENERAL STUDIES: Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
i *), Bach. . - 
A eti Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A. ), Bachelor of Science 
| c i 1 " , " " = » 
MM p.d Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart Sc.), Master of 


t Ih Businecc É à £r ipei 
q ana "sIness Administration (M.S. in B.A.), Master of Science in Finan- 
Nhi, Sement (M s. 


My “Mon (M 
Ag LA ) M 
1), ang :J, 
M 


in Fin. Mgt.), Master of Science in Governmental Ad- 
in Govt. Adm.), Master of Science in International Affairs 
Master of Science in Personnel Administration (M.S. in Per. 
aster of Science in Public Administration (M.S. in P.A.) 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


THE 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 


» 
f, 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 & 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


September 30, 1966 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


N ie 

tlie 
Columb enasewicz, District of 
‘ey sian 


x © Ar Tmijo, New Mexico 
- Science 


pi um Beauchamp, District of 


told, New York 
Mics 


i Nom Beck, New York 


Bra) OBY 
Gan Bowling, Jr., District of 
'uedotophy 
l Dr lee Brooks, Virginia 
Tie longs ^ and Painting 
ica g Ee Pennsylvania 
hg rie Brooks, West Virginia 


“Ue Gay d S Science 


Tuce, District of Columbia 
SCience 


Icha 
litical Scie Burke, Virginia 


n 
p gy USsard, Virginia 
Nin elyn Carter, Maryland 
Cha 
dis Adwick, Connecticut 
tie 
NUS 


` hdi 
LN gam Collen, M 
ce 


gy Chapman, Virginia 


assachusetts 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Katharine Boone Crocker, Maryland 
Sociology 
Melissa Ann Cronyn, Virginia 
Advertising Design 
Edith Fry Darlington, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Myra Tolmach Davis, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Patricia Ann De Young, Virginia 
Economics 
Edith Elaine Dinneen, Virginia 
Psychology 
Sara Colclough Dolan, Maryland 
English Literature (with distinction) 
Ellinor O'Neill Duffey, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
John Thomas Durfee, Maryland 
Political Science 
Gavin Malloy Farr, Maryland 
History 
Rodica Fligler, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Judy Freeman, Maryland 
American Thought and Civilization 
Ann Louise Fuhrman, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Catherine Osann Gekker, Virginia 
Drawing and Painting 
James Michael Gentry, Indiana 
Political Science 
Caesar Charles Gonzmart, Florida 
Latin American Civilization 


Anita Faye Gottlieb, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Toria Hughlett Grasshoff, Virginia 
Sociology 
William Ashley Griffel, Iowa 
Economics 
Julie Louise Guyton, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Gregory George Haller, Virginia 
Economics 
Anita Louise Hansen, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Adrienne Lillian Harkins, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Thomas Edward Harris, Virginia 
Speech 
Sally Ann Hintz, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Marie Lillian Hollywood, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Ju Ryang Hwang, Korea 
Political Science 
Suzanne Margaret Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy 
Frances Lillian Jones, New York 
Drawing and Painting 
Susan Ingram Jover, Maryland 
American Thought and Civilization 
Sylvia Diane Kent, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Jon Robert Kline, District of Columbia 
Drawing and Painting 
Enid Chamberlain Knauth, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Jennifer Ballard Knowles, Maryland 
Drawing and Painting 
Marion Webb Krueger, North Carolina 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Holly Jai Lawrence, Texas 
Psychology 
Albin Lothar Lindall, Jr., Virginia 
Geography 
Margo Alison Lion, Maryland 
History 
Evelyn Roberta Manning, Iowa 
Spanish American Literature 
Barbara Manthey, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Barbara Ann Marr, District of Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Richard Dennis Martin, Virginia 
Political Science 
Dorothy Hart McGhee, Virginia 
History 


Alfred Hugh McKegg, Virginia 
Psychology 

Lisa Smith Mockett, Maryland 
Russian setrict ol 

Margot De La Mater Ormes, Distt! 

Columbia 

Spanish Language and Literatu 
(with distinction ) 

Warren Elliot Palitz, New York 
History 

Cynthia Darché Park, Kansas 
Psychology BE 

Elizabeth Hopkins Pickens, Viri? 
Sociology i 

Katherine Ann Poush, Virginia ,. «of 
American Thought and C! 

Michael Wayne Price, Virginia 
History . gii 

Kyra Timkovsky Priggen, Virg 
History 

Patricia Huntley Reid, 

Columbia 4 

Art History and Theory yv? 

David Livingstone Rhoad, Pe 
History 

Claire Louise Rhodes, Texas 
Drawing and Painting k 

Judith Alix Richards, NeW 
Political Science inia 

George Eugene Ridler, Virgi 
Chemistry E 

Jean Ann Rogers, Virginia Literatu? 
Spanish Language and ork 

Helen Jane Rosenblum, New liza 
American Thought an 

Beatriz Ruan, Maryland 


pistrict of 


Sociology virgin? 
William Barlow Sanders, F^ 
History penosy I^ 


Elise Marva Schneider, 
Psychology vania 

Priscilla Ann Smith, Pennsy! j 
Dramatic Art dée 

Madeleine Marie Guyot SOM ergturt 
French Languagt Jd 
(with distinction 

Maria Helena Sprehn, Mar 
Geography p 

David Joel Stein, Pens) p- 
Psychology . 

Carlton Ray Sterling, Mary 
Sociology da 

Gardner Mark Stoker, Flor : 
Psychology y Yor 

Conrad William f 
Geography isconsi? M" 

Susan Patricia Trump, M civili? 
American Though 


Strack, Ne 


= 


Ma 
lar 
z Anne Ubois, Virginia 
W og litical Science 
Ma wy Richard von Schmertzing, 


ryland 
Bisa xe Ography 
SN 
ae bold Wallace, Pennsylvania 
Mary pan Thought and Civilization 


‘lizabeth Weber, Michigan 

Q iology 

orge dca Weeden, Jr., Vi 
Economics irginia 


J "te Elizabeth Weston, 


umalism Jr., New Jersey 


Emily Avery Whitehorne, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Katrina Lee Williams, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Shirley Elizabeth Williams, Pennsylvania 
Biology 
William Crawford Woods, Maryland 
Philosophy 
Sidney Clay Wooten, Jr., Maryland 
Psychology 
Nguyêñ Ylaiíg, Vietnam 
American Thought and Civilization 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Maya 

da 

Ch Ahi, District of Columbia 
NN mistr ry 


Colu mpi vray Cargill, District of 
ilo, 

Columb; Uther Evans, District of 
it 


eth R 
nts "gene Jenkins, Maryland 


ald y 
Phys hn Loftand, Virginia 


Joseph Edward Modrak, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics 
Dante James Picciano, Pennsylvania 
Zoology 
Suzanne Isabella Spaine, New York 
Geology 
Richard Louis Stein, Maryland 
Chemistry 
Janusz Bogdan Suszkiw, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


l 
“ath 
ar, B 
enny E. J 
Dycastle Babcock, Kentucky Barbara Lou Sills, District of Columbia 
UN MASTER OF ARTS 
M De 
L TAN 
ApeManie [€ Ashby, Florida Martin Paul Claussen, Jr., Virginia 
a 1961 inguages and Literatures History 
Ma ity * George Washington A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
Ihe Ba aker University 
A liti "TE District of C olumbia Stanley Lee Cohen, Maryland 
v 19 cence Psychology 
diei * George W: ashington A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
P Steven nB University 
„Ap ltic l Sci erlin, New York Joan Thatcher Crook, Pennsylvania 
"hd. 19 ne French Language and Literature 
p Blyveis Milyn College A.B. 1948, The George Washington 
Ay tolo Aa aryland University 
1963 Keitha Sapsin Fine, New York 


Aini 3, The George W asħington 
Q 
oe AVanaugh. District of 


i log A ridbilitation 
tity * George Washington 


Political Science 
A.B. 1962, Barnard College 
Jean Marie Gladding, Maryland 
English Literature 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


6 


Sven-Ulrich Kurt Grasshoff, Virginia 
Economics 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Janet Weisblut Gritz, Maryland 
Speech Rehabilitation 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 


University 


Susan Halpern, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
| A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Barbara Hanley Hooper, Virginia 
| Political Science 
A.B. 1955, Mount Holyoke College 
Carleen Butler Keating, Maryland 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1963, American University 
Edward Louis Keenan III, Virginia 
Linguistics 
A.B. 1959, Swarthmore College 
i Sung Tae Kim, Korea 
si| | Economics 


A.B. 1963, Boston University 
Richard Rogers Kreitler, New Jersey 
History 
A.B. 1965, Washington and Lee 
RR University 
MT di Morty Max Lazar, Maryland 
HWY | Sociology 
TE A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
Ww University 
W Ellen Terry McGinn, California 
MM History 
N A.B. 1963, The George Washington 


Psychology 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Dee Anne Pletsch Houston, Virginia 
Zoology 
B.S. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Himanshu Vadilal Kothari, India 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Gujarat 
University, India 
David Bruce Lomet, Virginia 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1961, Lafayette College 


University 
John Thomas Heideman, Ohio 
| 
| 


Norman Irwin Miller, New York 
Psychology 
B.S. 1963, Tufts University 
Barbara Epstein Morgenstern, 
Psychology , 
A.B. 1962, The George Washingt? 
University . 
Jean Lewis Parks, California 
Sociology versit) 
A.B. 1940, Ohio Wesleyan u 
Joseph Fabian Schulman, New 7€ 


Marb 


Economics 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshal 
College " 
Patricia Worth Simmons, Alaba 
Psychology Em 
A.B. 1964, Emory Universi. (ca 
Alexandra Burroughs Smith, Di 
of Columbia 
Religion me 
A.B. 1965, The George washing! 
University nd 
James Alexander Snapp, Maryla 
Psychology University 


A.B. 1960, American 4 
Irvin Lee Steinbach, Marylàn j 
Psycholo 
B.S. 1953, University of Mary 
H. Terri Velten, Illinois 
Anthropology universi 
A.B. 1961, Northwestern f 
Jonathan Wilkenfeld, District 
Columbia 
Political Science 


jand 
B.S. 1964, University of M% 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Paul Dennis Miller, Maryland 
Anatomy 
A.B. 1965, Gettysburg poer 
Kenneth Douglas Taylor: » 
Mathematics washing" 
A.B. 1964, The George sti 
University pe of C? 
Milton Tenenbaum, Distri 
Chemistry 


pE 
B.S. 1951, Syracuse Uni 


asaimal0o™’s 
Hedayat Y. Y gros 


Mathematical Statiste ity, 
B.S. 1962, Teheran Univ, shins 


BS. 1966, The Geors® 
University 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Marjorie Simons Gates, Maryland 
Painting 

A.B. in Ed. 1962, The George 

Washington University 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Cecelia Dolores Gregory, Oregon 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1962, University of 


Oregon 


LAW SCHOOL 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Om, 
as Alworth, New Jersey 


AB 
l * 1263, Duke University 
» AB, TAi Bean, Virginia 
Mer Lew? Brigham Young University 
33 T Berger, Virginia 
New v 61, City University of 
LM York 
us ia pley, North Dakota 
No md . rA Jniversi 
` libn: University of 
AR eis, Maryland 
iam ^ University of Michigan 
AR AG *ns Boesch, Virginia 
n tthin Ovt, 1963, The George 
MIT E University 
e. 1960" Breneman, Virginia 
n , University of Kansas 
Tier, Pennsylvania 
Qty Len p “niversity of Scranton 
AS 969 row, Idaho 
Preder 'IBham Young University 
runswick, Connecticut 
» American International 


Jose . 
plump” Collins, District of 


~ 1954 
College ' Southern Connecticut State 


1955 
Mp 195g Yale University 


» Columbia University 
aus, Virginia 

» University of 
A154, Michi 


8an State University 
NM 3yne Do : 


Borne. Virais 
mE. 196 Obyns, Virginia 
V A] - niversity of Virginia 
NN in CE 19 Onahue, Virginia 


55, University of 


By Orge 
NC pranttel, Minnesota 
Ry lion p^ Naval Academy 
"lh EE i resser, Virginia 
» Purdue University 


David Bruce Dryden, California 
B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University 


Lawrence Andrew Durkin, Pennsylvania 


A.B. 1963, University of Scranton 
James Joseph Frank, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, Austin Peay State College 
Paul William Freitag, Nevada 
A.B. 1964, University of Nevada 
Ralph Everett Harper, Maryland 
A.B. 1956, University of Rochester 
David Barge Hart, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
George Albert Herbster, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Lafayette College 
John Malcolm Hollingsworth, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Clifton Lee Holmes, Texas 
A.B. 1961, University of Texas 
Thomas Patrick Huber, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Marquette University 
Graham Callahan Huston, Connecticut 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 
Mark Whitmore Ingraham, Jr., Maine 
B.S. 1942, University of Maine 
David Tsuneaki Ishikawa, Hawaii 
A.B. 1961, San Jose State College 
Charles A. Kubinski, District of 
Columbia 
B.B.A. 1960, St. John's University, 
New York 
Robert Allen Lawrence, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Columbia University 
Darwyn Hall Lesh, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Gayle Bertram Matthews, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Joseph Willard Maxey, Jr., Oklahoma 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Oklahoma 


Hansel L. McGee, New York 
B.S. 1952, City University of 
New York 
MSS. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 
Harry Walton McKee, North Dakota 
Ph.B. 1963, University of 
North Dakota 
John F. McNulty, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 
Irwin Howard Mess, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1958, Clark University 
Corinna Lothar Metcalf, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1952, University of California 
Martin Alan Meth, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1963, City University of 
New York 
David Russell Murphy, Virginia 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
James Roger Murphy, Maine 
A.B. 1963, College of the Holy Cross 
George K. Noguchi, Hawaii 
A.B. 1961, University of Hawaii 
George Edwin Norcross, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in F.S. 1961, Georgetown 
University 
William George Ohlhausen, Missouri 
B.S. 1962, St. Louis University 
John Andrew Prokop, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1961, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Case Raymond, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1962, University of Washington 


Charles Robert Rhodes, Virginia , 
B.S. in Ind.Engr. 1960, University 
North Carolina at Raleigh 

Vernon R. Rice, Virginia E | 
B.S. 1963, Utah State University ? 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Keith Von Rockey, Illinois vers 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1963, Purdue Un! 

Matthew Jay Rosen, New York jani? 
A.B. 1962, University of Penns 

Gordon Howard Rubin, District 9 
Columbia m 
A.B. 1962, University of Califo 
at Los Angeles F. : 

Eugene Joseph Schreiber, MissOUP ig 
B.S. in C.E. 1959, Purdue Un! 

Bruce Irvin Smith, Nebraska 
A.B. 1963, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University ^ Co 

Jean Grove Taylor, District of 
A.B. 1949, Sweet Briar Colle 
A.M. 1951, Cornell Universi 

Dale Henry Thiel, Virginia rdi 
B.S.E. 1958, M.S.E. 1960, unive 
of Michigan ] 

Don Croft Tingey, Virginia ah 
B.S. 1962, University p^ 

Oliver Elwyn Todd, Jr., OF! 
B.S. (E.E.) 1963, B.S.E. Math.) 
1963, University of Michigan 

Edward William Tupling, Mary ggio 
A.B. 1963, The George Wa 
University 


pva 
Francis Stephen Urbany, pennsy 


A.B. 1955, Harvard Unive 
Monroe M. Wallace, New YOf 

A.B. 1963, Lafayette College, . 
William Randolph Young, 

A.B. 1952, Richmond Colles® 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Thomas Merritt Adams, Virginia 
A.B. 1956, LL.B. 1960, Washington 
University 

Frank H. Czajkowski, Maryland 
A.B. 1957, LL.B. 1959, St. John's 
University, New York 
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Robert Upshur Soniat, Louise 
A.B. 1961, LL.B. 1964, 
University of Louisiana 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW p 
Sh 


Narinder Kaur, Virginia 
A.B. 1955, LL.B. 1957, Lucknow 
University, India 


Mohammad Abdul-Kereim 
Virginia ; CP 
A.B. 1950, University 9 

Iraq 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 


Nang y 
oon Cho, Maryland Joseph August Mikus, District of 


tiver 1953, Seoul National Columbia 
pred Korea J.D. 1934, University of Bratislava, 
Unive 957, Ph.D. 1963, Tulane Czechoslovakia 


Tsity of L ouisiana 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Carl Emmerson Armstrong, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering ) 


Wilbur Lewis Gardner, Sr., Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electronics) 


Paul David Travesky, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Measurement Science) 


Don Dow Courtney, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 


Thomas Carrano, New York 


EN MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
I, Xo i 
Aint Baschnagel, New David Maxwell Monihan, Arizona 
Nay 362, p B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
AS s Be endr io mouth College Charles Alonzo Schneider, Colorado 
Wps, U rick, Pennsylvania B.S. in C.E. 1957, University of 
toy pduy ot Academy Colorado 

amd 

l, Ohio State University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Eliot Dorsey Cohen, Maryland 


B.E.E. 1963, The George Washington 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Richard Allan Ashwick, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Hofstra University 
B.S. 1963, Columbia University 

John David Eick, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Michigan 


Edward Joel Grant, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, B.S. 1962, Lehigh 
University 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


Malcolm Edward O'Hagan, Ireland 


^ t ical R 
Dissertation: Measurement of the Thermal Conductivity and Electrical 


tivity of Platinum 


sis 


B.Engr. (M.E.) 1961, M.Engr.S. (M.E.) 1962, National University of Ireland 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Phyllis Olsen Alexander, Virginia 
Social Studies 

Diana Gwendolyn Brown, Maryland 
Elementary Education 

Barbara Joan Gilbert, New York 
Speech 

Charlotte Jeannette Gillies, New York 
Spanish 

Clara Haley Howard, Virginia 
Dance 

Della Alford Jackson, District of 

Columbia 

Special Education 

Stephen Alexander Lapko, New Jersey 
Social Studies 

Phyllis Agnelli Lesansky, Virginia 
Chemistry 

Diane N. McDonald, District of 

Columbia 

Elementary Education 

Bonnie Renert Ross, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


Bernetta Ann Ruth, Missouri 
Elementary Education 1 
Paula Suzanne Seaman, NeW Y 
Elementary Education istrict of 
Bernice Wendt Sherwood, 
Columbia K. 
Elementary Education , , e 
Suzanne Riley Sparks, pistrict 
Columbia - 
Elementary Education 
Natalie R. Stein, New Jersey 
English «gini 
Josephine Towler Straub. virg 
Elementary Educata ia 
Adrian Moriarty Wall, V! 
Social Studies . york 
Rona Ellen Weinstein, on 
Elementary "— init 
Marjorie Moen Willian pil 
Elementary Education, of col? 
Ina Rose Woolman, Du 
Elementary Educatio 


ON 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCAT! 


Fred F. D'Orazio, Pennsylvania 


Joseph W. Mullan, virgini? 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Vatia Harrison Albright, Oklahoma 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1942, University of Utah 
Keith Richard Barney, Jr., Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1958, Washington and Lee 
University 
A.M. 1961, University of Virginia 


ary’ 
Donald Joseph Begeny, Me i 
School Administra ylvani? 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Pea” D. 
College, Clare west V 
Sandra Yvonne ae 
Elementary Educar ersit 


Dj 
V E, Berselli, New York 
tudent Personnel 
liqu 41965, Wagner College 
Sch artin Bonieskie, Virginia 
Bs ol Administration 
Wa P.E. 1959, The George 
b ^ p, Mon University 
p, lis Bouchard, New Jersey 
AB joentary Education 
Nea T. 63, Upsala College 
Suls Breitler, Maryland 
AR. 199Phy of Education 
PN B 60, Florida State University 
Adu pn District of Columbia 
uw Education 
Wat Ed. 1961. The George 
Uo, I8lOn University 
ES die Bryan, Maryland 
A - Education 
NA 62, Earlham College 
-Ugene Bumgarner, Virginia 
By ical Education 
Sate c Health Ed. 1963, Pennsylvania 
abet “llege, Lock Haven 
A meni: Burk, Maryland 
^ B. in Bd Education 
yv 1937, Concord College 
Columbia urton, District of 


Co; 
isi Mary Education 


n p, : s, OE 
lee E. 1959, West Virginia State 


Can 

4 Stidan en Maryland 

wei E 
ash: 

banana 


| s 


d. 1960, The George 

um University 

- Catchim, Virginia 
ary Education 


h C bilene Christian College 


Deci, n 4 OFOw, Pennsylvani 
| Cia] Kinia sylvania 
y 
' ^emple Uni ity 

C Yetta p niversity 

mbia Chambers, District of 
ls tidance 
Let P.E 1955 
Mut at Dora Orth Carolina 
Ney Adelaida A: 

"Ww Yor,“ Cichanowicz, 


^s ation 
y Mep : Ca : Tet " 
PROS tholic University of 


tid c 
NN aray, Maryland 
i957 Mannistration 


e maryland State College, 


Robert Lee Conway, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1959, Maryland State College, 


Bowie 
Helen W. Cope, District of Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1941, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Sara Ann Cross, Maryland 
Reading 
B.S. 1953, Maryland State College, 
Towson 
James John Decker, Maryland 
Guidance 


B.S. in Ed. 1949, Pennsylvania State 
College, Mansfield 
Eleanor Louisa Elwell, Minnesota 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1965, Tufts University 
Jeanne Weber Eyler, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1941, D.C. Teachers College 
Harriette Sturdivant Freeman, District 
of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1948, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Isabell Person Freeman, Georgia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1945, Fayetteville State Teachers 
College 
Charles Jackson Friedlander, Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1953, Washington and Lee 
University 
Charles C. Gilbert III, Texas 
Student Personnel 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Jaclyn S. Goldman, Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1962, American University 
Iona Mae Gordon, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1959, Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 
Richard Winton Grimsley, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1965, High Point College 
Andrew Haba, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1956, Findlay College 
Blanchie Henderson, Texas 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1961, Baylor University 
Elizabeth Podestá Hickman, Virginia 
Guidance 
Ed.B. 1943, Eastern Illinois University 


Dorothy Ellean Jenkins, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1961, D.C. Teachers College 
Phyllis Skinner Johnson, Maryland 
Guidance 
A.B. 1944, University of Maryland 
Beverly Lenore Kaye, New Jersey 
Student Personnel Work 
A.B. 1965, Trenton State College 
John George Kylus, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Maryland State 
College, Frostburg 
Elizabeth Alexander Larson, Maryland 
Reading 
A.B. 1931, Wellesley College 
Kenneth Edward Legins, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1966, The George 
Washington University 
Judith L. Leitner, Maryland 
Special Education 
A.B. 1960, Queens College 
Evelyn Roan Marshall, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, Ohio State 
University 
Herbert Hoover Matuskey, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1960, D.C. Teachers College 
Virginia Mary McNeil, Massachusetts 
Student Personnel Work 
A.B. 1965, Emmanuel College 
Suzanne Marie McRae, Wisconsin 
Special Education 
A.B. 1964, Marquette University 
Sigmund Andrew Mierzwa, Jr., Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1959, Clarkson College of 
Technology 
M.S. 1961, University of Minnesota 
Wilbur Lewis Mundell, Pennsylvania 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Waynesburg College 
Patrick William O'Donnell, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1954, University of Maryland 
Louise Shanley Oiseth, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1940, Boston University 
John Gabriel Oliverio, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, West Virginia 
University 
Lydia Marie Ontko, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in P.E. 1953, Michigan State 
University 


Diane Marie Pace, Rhode Island 
Student Personnel Work 
Ed.B. 1965, Rhode Island Colle® 
Charles Ernest Ramser, Jr., virgini? 
Physical Education yino? 
B.S. in P.E. 1959, University ofi 
John Charles Randall, Jr., Virgi! 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Virginia State 
College "^ 
Barbara Helen Reinwald, pistrict of 
Columbia 
Physical Education 
BS. in P.E. 1960, The George 
Washington University jand 
Frances Goodman Rohland, Mary 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Gloria Ann Rothman, Virgini 
Elementary Education. 
A.B. 1958, The George Washing! 
University 
Carroll Thomas Ruark, Maryland 
School Administratio te 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Maryland St 
College, Salisbury ia 
Mary Salley, District of Columbi 
Guidance 


A.B. 1951, Grove City Colle of 


Paul Lee Shackelford, Jt Distt 
Columbia " 
Guidance an uni 


BS. in P.E. 1956, H 
Julia Ann Shafer, Indiana 
Elementary Education Teich 
B.S. in Ed. 1944, Ball State | 
College , pi? 
Elsie Mann Shaw, Distr 
Guidance les? 
B.S. 1952, Bluefield State Cie 
Ida B. Shepley, pistrict eX 
Elementary Educatio chia 
Ph.B. 1933, University © virgi? 
Doris Elizabeth ShillingburB» : 
juidance an Colle 
BS in Ed. 1961, Madison "m 
Clare Frances Shruhan, 
Student Personnel i 
A.B. 1965, Emmanue gl and 
Leonard Alan Si 
Physical Educa 
A.B. 1964, Asbury Cold 
Margaret Ann Stein, Ma 


Reading m 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, Te T wit 
Washington Univers ct of C0 

Beatrice P. Tignor, Di i ps 
pn Ed 1961, Marylan 
College, Bowie 


ict of Col 


A 
trey S. Trabue, V 


irginia Arlis Ann Weber, Maryland 
Bs Uidance Secondary Education 
y» 1941, Pennsylvania State B.S. in Ed. 1942, Northern State 
Cea peesity j College k 
‘lmer Turner, Maryland Joan Coffey Weisskopf, Virginia 
gg tool Administration Secondary Education 
Cone d. 1952. Maryland State B.S. 1953, Southern Connecticut State 
Leben 8t, Frostburg College v 
Sch Tancis Vaughn, Maryland John Anthony Widitz, Maryland 
Bs -90l Administration Guidance n 
Coli E. 1961, Western Maryland B.S. in Health Ed. 1958, Pennsylvania 
y aige State College, East Stroudsburg 
Altea Wagenknecht, California William Clay Wood, Virginia 
„BS E Education School Administration 
"ert » Oregon State University B.S. 1961, Appalachian State Teachers 
Colum lor Walker, District of College 
Ay Barbara Joan Zauber, New Jersey 
is ux Administration Secondary Education 
M W 32, D.C. Teachers College A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
Sn ner, Colorado University 
€nt 


ly Personnel Work 
M, 
*Ea, 1963, University of Denver 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 

^d 
i . * . 
iy ces Arkes, District of Mary Elizabeth Gailliot, Virginia 
lemen Elementary Education 

AB. joe 'ary Education A.B. 1965, Dunbarton College of 

' “niversity of Illinois Holy Cross 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


Phyllis Lee McDonald, Maryland 
Special Education : 
A.B. 1956, A.M. 1964, State University 
of New York 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


UN 
d R 
"ankly 
ON Shrader, Maryland 
Natio... : yaad E 
MN ‘ha 4 Study of Students in the Pre-College Summer Session Program, 
Versi 
N 1949 ersity of Maryland, 1964-1965 
Tp. Randoje, as, Maio 
" 1943 Ph-Macon C ollege 


Ap lh Eq “stminster Theological Seminary 
. 1965 à 

& Guiq “, The George Washington University 
ünce Pr 


àcüce and Administration) 1963, Hunter College 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Nabit M. Al-Mirhish, Saudi Arabia 
Business Administration 

Carl Edward Clark, Virginia 
Accounting 

Joseph Conroy Finnigan, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Milton Gene Friedman, Florida 
Accounting 

George Julius McCallum, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Robert Edward Muschamp, Virginia 
Business Administration 


Charles Kane Schanker, Virginia 
Business Administration 
James A. Summers, Jr., Maryland 
Accounting | Ad 
Joseph Michael Thomas, District 4 

Columbia : 
Business Administration 
Lee Maurice Warren, Marylan 
Accounting j 
John David Wills, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


James Raymond Brooker, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1956, Marietta College 
Dailey Jonathan Derr 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1964, University of North 
Carolina 
Alan Lewis Foster, District of Columbia 
Public Administration 
Ph.B. 1953, University of Detroit 
Glenn Leland Hogle, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 


John Bohumil Langer, Virgini? 
Personnel Administration by 
A.B. 1950, Princeton Und 
Selim Seymour Podnos, Mà 
Public Administrati i 
B.S. 1937, The George washing" 
University b 
Michael Rudd, Virginia. 
Public Administration minneso” 
A.B. 1961, University of Vegi 
Louis Alfred Trosch, West 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1961, Bethany Colle 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Fathy Elsayed Abouzied, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting 
Bachelor of Commerce 1961, Higher 
Institute of Commerce, U.A.R. 
Paul Alois Baumann, Washington 
Business Administration 


B.Gen.Ed. 1960, Municipal University 


of Omaha 
Charles Rohan Blatchley, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1962, University of Connecticut 
Gilliat Schroeder Burnham, Connecticut 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, Clark University 


ings, H m jt 
jon uer?! 
sn uni 


Gerald Royce Cumm 
Business Admini 
B.S. 1954, Washington 
Julian McKinnis Currie, 
Business Administr ii ersity 
B.S. 1954, Clemson LVisconsi? 
Sister M. Celesta Day» ™ tration 
Health Care Admi roe 
B.S. 1964, Viterbo x 
Willard Lee Dix, Nebra jon 
Business Administr "€ state 
B.S. in Ag. Ec 1953, P h 
University of Scio 5 Obio 
Russell Walter Fed istra 
Ith Care 
Hea 


A.B. 1964, Muski 


er Mary de S 


apealth Care Administration 


hec 1558, Seton Hill College 
Busi, rigeri, Virginia 
n Eaa ainitration 
. urn. 1951, Rutgers, 
his ie University : 
By, eph Gedrich, New Jersey 
ls pum Administration 
‘Whe 3, Rider College 
Rtines Halliburton, Arkansas 
ls 195 $s Administration 
+ Mee 3, Arkansas Agriculture and 
"l p pacal College 
We Ul, Nebraska 
ls (4655 Administration 
Tute Ol U.S. Naval Academy 
Busine Hirsch, Texas 
bs 950° Administration 
Ms 19 » U.S. Naval Academy 


: i » Air Force e 
Liatology € Institute of 


“ard A » /nion College 
peut 9n Karshmer, Colorado 
V, 19g, “are Administration 
M Doi. Columbia University 

tsin enny, Washington 
M D Administration 

"Qu E University of Santa Clara 
Nin *ssinger, Florida 
N Try Administration 

l Norr. niversity of Maryland 
tine nauss, Pennsylvania 
y Rd ministration 
M "2 ss 

» Municipal University 


Te J, 
Duis, Leonard, New Mexico 
i 19 ministration 


"t , : 

wt Dias tcksonville State College 
he “ath Ca Seller, Wisconsin 
N96, Vite Administration 

P Davig M College 


ie onne] Ontgomery, Ohio 
v n Administration 
R aha , Muncipal University 


"és 
TA Morley, Delaware 
wy! Da Inistration 

incent Diversity of Maryland 
; dshton, Illinois 
"i195, De Ministration 


~ 
a 
2 


Qo, U Ministration 
Weles Wersity of California at 


ales Flynn, Pennsylvania 


Frederick Arthur Pritchard, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, La Sierra College 
Sydney Mervyn Sinclair, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1964, Lycoming College 
John Wesley Singleton, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, West Virginia 
University 
Josh Mitchell Spadachene, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.A.A. 1954, Texas A&M University 
Thomas Wilfred Stedman, New Mexico 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, University of New Mexico 
Joseph Anthony Thomas, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Jack Brooks Titus, California 
Business Administration 
Mus.B. 1954, Southern Methodist 
University 
Gene Ramon Tyndall, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
John S. Tzoumertis, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
M.D. 1958, University of Heidelberg, 
Germany 
Sc.D. 1961, University of Mainz, 
Germany 
Sylvester Leo Vaeth, Tennessee 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1951, Loyola College 
Rafael Urbino Vargas, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Seton Hall University 
Carlos Manuel Villar, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Doctor of Economics 1960, La Plata 
National University, Argentina 
Ronald Edward Vioni, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1964, University of Virginia 
John Edward Watters, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1933, U.S. Military Academy 
Richard Charles Westhofen, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin 
James Augustus Williams, Mississippi 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Southern 
Mississippi 


15 


16 


Mary Jane Young, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Nursing 1955, San Diego 
College for Women 
Wesley Dean Young, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, San Jose State College 


Lucia Ann Berger, Connecticut 
International Affairs 

Karen Elizabeth Bond, Illinois 
International Affairs 

Roderic Ai Camp, California 
International Affairs 

John Evarts Horner, Washington 
International Affairs 

Patricia Eileen Jerome, New Jersey 
International Affairs 

Alan Barry Levine, Connecticut 
Public Affairs 

Sandrene Lippucci, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Eric Bruce Marcy, Virginia 
International Affairs 


Jesse Allen Bradford, Jr.,Alabama 
International Affairs 
B.J. 1959, University of Missouri 
Howard Lloyd Campbell, Hawaii 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1964, University of the Pacific 
A.B. 1951, Furman University 


International Affairs 
B.J. 1960, University of Missouri 


International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1962, The George 
Washington University 
Thomas Selby Dunmire, California 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy 
Lennard David Gerson, Virginia 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George 
Washington University 
James Allen Kuhlman, Illinois 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1963, Northwestern University 


Jon Dennis Cozean, District of Columbia 


George Thomas Desorcy, Massachusetts 


Arnold Gerard Ziegler, California 
Business Administration : 
B.B.A. 1966, The George washing? 
University 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


pis 
V. Miro Morville, District of COM 
International Affairs 
( with distinction ) 
Myra Norton, Georgia 
International Affairs 
Martha Perlowych, New Jersey 
International Affairs , 
Michael James Roche, Ohio 
International Affairs qct 
Jon Clinton Sherwood, Con? 
International Affairs Jerse? 
Frank Everett Stolper, New 
International Affairs do 
Ronald Shields Walt, Color? 
International Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


William Lester Lee, Vi 
International Affairs , | ity, 
A.B. 1960, Stanford nive e 
Rosemary Elaine Pascucci, 
International 
A.B. 1965, Tufts irgi 
Don Edwin Schmelzer, 
International o (R 
A.B. 1963, Universit? = 4 Jr 
Donato Amedeo Strammiello 
Connecticut n 
International Loo " 
A.B. 1964, Trinity CO 
Chin Ha Suk, v 
Internation 
A.B. in Govt. 1962, - s 
Washington Univers! istrict 
Jan Herre van der Vee™ 
Columbia i 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1961, Haverfo 


iversitY, 
University 


T ASSOCIATE 
Vin 


n Ey 
Moy, Sone Causey, New York 
arke, Virginia 
Od, c counting 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


IN ARTS 


Josephine Emilie Mayer, District of 


Columbia 


Norman Joseph Rienks, Wisconsin 


loan Scil Kerce, District of Columbia Virginia M. Stewart, Maryland 
-indsey, M; iryland 
"counting ' 
b. BACHELOR OF ARTS 


€ Odd B: ach, Florida 
UM l Sciences 
» Socia Omas B; illard, Missouri 
"e i Scie nces 
h o Bischoff, New Jersey 


ande Sciences 


er 
ci : Bobrovsky, Virginia 
a 


Shade Ciences 
t, Soci; als riggs IIT, Pennsylvania 
DN Ciences 
A kra C: arus, Michigan 
te Clences 
verge 


ial Comfort, New York 
"dei V Sciences 


Social $ occo De F eo, Connecticut 
"ovanan 


. Pennsylvania 
» Virginia 


e 
Social .Yallagher, Virginia 


hm p "iences 

wisis, Gildow » Oregon 
"Uh mp Sc Clences 
VT Haubner, Vj irginia 
"lam Science es 


ou 
^ Sociale le Hudspet th, 
A Gilber Ciences 


ial s. Ohnson. Virginia 
Clence es 


Texas 


Robert-Alton Johnson, Maryland 


Social Sciences 


Keith Charles Kuester, Wisconsin 


Social Sciences 


Ella Ruth Lawson, District of Columbia 


Social Sciences 


Leroy Alvin Madera, California 


Social Sciences 


Daniel Joseph Morgiewicz, New York 


Social Sciences 


Stanley Charles Peake, California 


Social Sciences 


Charles Benjamin Salsgiver, Pennsylvania 


Social Sciences (with distinction) 


Charles Gloyd Shettle, Florida 


Social Sciences 


Warren Andrew Skon, Minnesota 


Social Sciences 


Allen Wayne Slifer, Illinois 


Social Sciences 


Richard Neil Snodgrass, Ohio 


Social Sciences 


Daniel Harding Stinemates, California 


Soc al Sciences 
m Thompson, Illinois 
Socii il Sciences 


Benjamin Watson Van Wagner, Ohio 


Social Sciences 


Pierre Herbert Vining, New York 


Social Sciences 


Yay BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


“Atwell, Virg ginia 


man, Maryland 
al tration 
Wen estern ) Ma 


Lans ollege 
Nur on 5 
lema ally, Georgia 
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Minis tration 


^ We le 
i hity Geo, ge Washington 


E ration 
ersity of Maryland 


Pina c. MASTER OF 


arold Dow Waggoner, Jr., Virginia 


ARTS 


Theodore Peter Ferrato, Florida 
Personnel Administration 


1956, Ohio State University 


Walter Nelson Hodges, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 


1956, College of William and 


Mary 


James Orrin Appleyard, Virginia 
B.S.E. 1940, University of Michigan 
James Lester Ballard, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1939, Davidson College 
John Calvin Butner, Maryland 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Wallace Dean Henderson, Oregon 
B.S. 1958, University of Maine 
M.S. 1960, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
Seth Foster Hudgins, Virginia 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Military Academy 


MASTER OF ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Richard Brittain Kreutzer, Virginis. 
B.S. 1939, Colorado State Un 

Raymond Gregory Leddy, Pennsy" 
A.B. 1933, College of the Holy 
LL.B. 1936, Fordham Univer ai 

Ted Rudolph McGinnis, Penn 
A.B. 1959, University of 

Evans Jones Robinson, Vina 
B.S. 1941, Maryland State Co 
Towson 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


George Mercer Higginson, New York 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Military Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Milton Alexander IIT, Alabama 
B.S. in C.E. 1956, University of 
Alabama 

Paul Joseph Allison, New Jersey 
A.B. 1955, Duke University 

Gerald Wayne Anderson, Florida 
B.S. 1953, University of Oregon 

John J. Anderson, Illinois 
B.S. 1951, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 

Ragnar Lambert Arnesen, Michigan 
A.B. 1947, Cornell University 

Gerson Lucas Arnett, Georgia 
B.S. 1963, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Charles Jewell Baker, Virginia 
A.B. in Govt. 1948, The George 
Washington University 

Eugene Arnold Glen Beaumont, 
California 
A.B. 1951, Westmont College 

George Combs Berger, Texas 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 

Jerry George Berkowitz, California 


B.Gen. Ed. 1963, Municipal University 


of Omaha 
Richard Donald Besley, Florida 
A.B. 1953, University of Texas 
Schuyler Bissell, Mississippi 
A.B. 1952, Mississippi Southern 
University 
Emil Nathaniel Block, Jr., Ohio 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S.E. (Instrumentation), M.S.E. 
(Aero) 1961, University of Michigan 


Max Galen Bodenhausen, bn 


B.S. 1953, University of 

Dale Lee Brakebill, Texas s coris 
B.S. in Comm. 1955, Texas 
University 

James McNeil Brower, Cali orti 
B.S. 1947, University & ollege of P" 
LL.B. 1950, Hastings 
University of California Ne w York 

Gerald Chadwick Brown, Academy 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military, A 

Ronald Edwin Bryan, Ohio of Ak 
B.S. in B.A. 1952, Unire í 

Lucius Garland Bryant, 7T tute of 
B.E.E. 1952, Georgia IS 
Technology 

Robert Eugene Buhrow: " exas 
A.B. 1958, University O ss, Arka 

Benjamin Franklin Burgi yer 
A.B. 1964, Washburn 


Topeka jand 
Lochlin Willis oS »- nstitul? 


B.S. in C.E. 19 
logy 
d "s. US. Military Ay "T 
Robert Alexander Ciné i 
B.S. in Comm ail) 
Ronald Edward Catton, Neb pet mai’ 
B.Gen.Ed. 19 962, M Munici 


f Omaha » 
J be David Chatfield, On Acide of 


B.S. 1946, U.S. Mi 
Graduate 1951; 
Technology 


COM 
"s English Chilcott, Illinois 
llli; 956, LL.B, 1959, University of 
On ois 3 
"ille Wesle 
M Gen Eq. 
i Maha 
lig. on Cordes, Florida 
Omaha 1963, Municipal L niversity 
BS, in len Cordill, Indiana 
yttitue E. 1963, Rose Polytechnic 
ls 
lac 


y Clancy, South Dakota 
1963, Municipal University 


Jackson Crooke, Florida 

EA 3, Michigan State University 
UM quumings, Washington 
e 954, University of W ashington 
BR A ee Curtis, Oklahoma 

» University of Oklahoma 
$ Daly, California 

Ms i Mi s. Military Academy 

. E. 1961, University of 

“hers yà California ; 

by in illiam Daniels, Texas 

Win Een 1950, University of Texas 
iS 1949 ge Dankworth, Virginia 

$, ina R Naval Academy 

Poste: E. 1950, U.S. Naval 
Aero p date School 


‘Engr, "ud? A 
Wechasiog d» California Institute 


amp, Louisiana 
* "OUislana State University 

ichtel, Maryland | 
i” ed College 


! Y; Ph Eggeman, Jr., Ohio 
atmo ale University 
5 n Eibling. Ohio 
` Vhiversit . 
lie Sepp i Ity of Cincinnati 
S l9 pP ont ( alifornia 
Yola University of Los 


li ~PP, Kansas 
A Le ^ Diversity of Kansas 
N 1956 ire Oklahoma 
e. LE Military Academy 
Ui OR 19d New Jersey 

A 5 
bg ity 42, Rutgers, the State 
ti, Ae ^ 
ditio En 
"à Piá Fields, Virginia 
Pl va ilitary Acade 
Ni lemin J cadcemy 
thy ?9, Virginia Military 


Br. 1959. University 


^ àn, Florida 
*rsity of C olorado 


Vernon Lee Frye, Minnesota 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota 
Clyde Hoover Garner, Florida 
B.S. in Comm. 1950, University of 
North Carolina 
Felix Roby Garrett, Louisiana 
B.S. 1943, Louisiana State University 
M.E. in C.E. 1959, Texas A&M 
University 
Ephraim Mayper Gershater, Florida 
A.B. 1948, A.M., B.S. 1949, University 
of Nebraska 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
James Ernest Gillis, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1941, Catholic University of 
America 
Fred K. Gordon, Jr., Georgia 
B.S. in Textile Engr. 1952, Auburn 
University 
James Fletcher Gunby, Jr., Washington 
B.S. in Agr. 1954, University of Idaho 
Boyd Edgar Gustafson, Minnesota 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1950, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
M.S. in M.E. 1951, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Richard George Haag, Illinois 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
John Arthur Haaren, Nebraska 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas O'Regan Haig, Michigan 
B.S. 1955, University of Illinois 
James William Hall, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, University of 
Arizona 
B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Irby Joseph Hardy, Louisiana 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, University of 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Torr Wagner Harmer, Jr., Massachusetts 
A.B. 1950, Princeton University 
LeRoy John Haugh, Virginia 
A.B. 1949, College of St. Thomas 
LL.B. 1957, Georgtown University 


Roderick James Hegarty, Pennsylvania 


B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 


Robert Arthur Heidrich, Washington 


B.S. in M.E. 1954, University of 
Massachusetts 


George Fred Heinrich, Michigan 


B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in Nuclear Engr. 1961, Air Force 
Institute of Technology 


Alton Laverne Hilton, Louisiana 


B.S. 1958, Northern Arizona 
University 
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Frank Anton Hinrichs, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1941, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Kenneth Leroy Holden, California 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Grant Wendell Hollis, Jr., Indiana 
B.S. 1955, Evansville College 
Charles Edward Hopkins, Georgia 
A.B. 1958, Mercer University 
Harlan Baker Hume, California 
B.S. 1961, Indiana University 
James Vernon Hyland, Idaho 
B.S. 1952, University of Idaho 
Richard Graham Immig, New Jersey 
A.B. 1964, Southern Colorado State 
College 
Paul Patrick Jacko, California 
A.B. 1964, San Francisco State College 
Tom W. Jackson, Louisiana 
B.B.A. 1956, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
Ralph H. Jacobson, Utah 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1962, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
Jerry McLynn Johnson, North Carolina 
B.S. 1965, Florida State University 
Lawrence Henry Johnson, Utah 
B.S. 1953, Florida Southern College 
Richard Harold Johnson, Texas 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Frederic Gene Jones, South Carolina 
B.S. in Comm. 1955, The Citadel 
Orie Orlean Jones, Jr., Texas 
A.B. 1965, Chapman College 
Robert Henry Jones, Texas 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Royce Urell Jorgensen, Nevada 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1965, Municipal 
University of Omaha 
Sherman Katz, New York 
B.S. 1966, Hampton Institute 
Robert Haynes Kelley, Kentucky 
A.B. 1951, Centre College of Kentucky 
Charles Arnold Kelly, Indiana 
B.S. 1955, Indiana University 
Melbourne Kimsey, Georgia 
B.S. in Agri. 1953, University of 
Georgia 
Adam Joseph Klein, Tennessee 
LL.B. 1951, University of Tennessee 
Vernon George Knourek, Illinois 
B.S. 1950, Millikin University 
Robert William Kunstel, Missouri 
B.S. 1950, University of Missouri 
William Earl Lawson III, New Jersey 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 


Raymond Osborn Lewis, Ohio 
B.S. 1945, Marquette University 
Charles Robert Linton, Florida 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academ 
MS. in E E. 1961, Stanford Uni 
Garette E. Lockee, South Carolina 
B.S. 1943, University of South 
Carolina 
Loren Lloyd Lorenzen, Iowa 
A.B. 1952, University of Iowa T 
Kenneth Edward Luckey, Pennsyl" 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academ 
M.S. 1962, University of Was 
Donald Dale Luenenberg, Nebrask# 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, Municipal 
University of Omaha 
David Reed Lyon, Utah 
A.B. 1941, University of Utah 
William John Mall, Pennsylvam pri? 
B.B.A. 1954, University of siad 
Charles Harry Martin, Rhode Is 
B.S. in B.A. 1952, Bryant CC 
Gordon Patrick Masterson, Michie trol! 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, University O roli? 
Jimmy Lewis Maturo, North ak 
B.S. 1956, University of Ken 
William Dean McAllister, Oregon Coll 
A B. 1954, San Diego State C vig 
James Norman McCleliand, 
B.S. 1951, Centenary Colle 
B.S. 1961, Air Force Institu 
Technology Texas 
William Wallace McCormick, ity 
B.B.A. 1955, Baylor Univer oid 
James Lawrence McKenna, vir m 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, OklahOM git 
University of Agriculture 
Science 
Ivan Gene Mieth, Texas sar 
B.S. 1955, Texas A&M uaii ; 
Richard Lawrence Milne, 10% jytech 
B.M.E. 1950, Rensselaer P? 
Institute 
Michael William Moore, 10W% sy of 
B.S. in Comm. 1956, Univers! 
Iowa 
Jackie Elvin Moothart, washingiy give” 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municip 
of Omaha á fiori rida 
Lurie Jefterson Morris, £ 
B.S. 1951, Auburn Universit ss 
Richard Thomas Mulcahy adem. of 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Ari ers 
BS. in Petr.Engr. 195% 
Texas 
William D. Neal, Jr. Missile 
B.S. 1952, Mississippi Stl” 


te of 


aene Owens, New York 
S 1959, University of Arizona 
Her the 1962, Purdue University 
Tt Wesley P; ingle, Texas 
E à in Bus, 1963, Indiana University 
BS | aymond Parsons, Jr., Maryland 
leky 1950, University of Maryland 
Bs meo Pearce, Ohio 
Ms. A U.S. Military Academy 
Bry 952, U niversity of Illinois 
once Pickett, Arkansas 
CE M U.S. Naval Academy 
Po " 947, M.C E. 1948, Rensselaer 
Velo, *chnic Institute 
^t is MÀ Pohl, Virginia 
Pay il Ray 52, Sacramento State College 
Rp mond 1 Poulin, Vermont 
A University of Vermont 
Men M 1947, Columbia U niversity 
A, Robert Ray, Texas 1 
LN lamin $, 5, University of Maryland 
AR mith Read, Virginia 


„Mary 42, Colle ge of William and 


BBA aC, Rhymes, Jr., Texas 

R 49, Southwest Texas St: ate 
ard 

BS, 1 Henry Riel, Maryland 

Mg P 50, Ui niversity of Rhode Island 

QuMitute ^ Virginia Polytechnic 


dle Mo 


Ana CCoy Rierson, Jr., North 


[Ra omm. 1955, The Citadel 
a Mond Ross, New York 
Meg esli » College of the Holy Cross 
Si ink lie Russell, Washington 
WARE 1955 
MES » University of 
"hu. ington 


B 


yS in Y car Sadler, Texas 


ied 1954, Wichita State 


a 

An jack Scheid, ¢ alifornia 

F resno State C ollege 
Scherrer, Ohio 

e » University of Mississippi 

y Schmidt, Oklahoma 

62 2, Municipal University 

T Sch 

asse U S MP South Dakota 

li. 1963 U lilitary Academy 

ilon; niversity of Nebraska 

MR, 194. Seidel, Ohio 

a Rdw » Cornell U niversity 

RUM Ed. 95 Shaw, Mass: ichusetts 

4, Municip: il University 


E 
s B A 


à 
$3 i Dicis Shields, Michigan 
Niversity of Maryland 


Kenneth E. Shiflet, Virginia 
A.B. 1957, Indiana U niversity 
Curtis Lockard Shufflebarger, Jr., 
Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1950, Virginia Military 
Institute 
Carl Richard Smith, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1955, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Marcial Sorrel III, Texas 
A.B. 1964, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Casper Truman Spangrud, Arizona 
A.B. 1956, University of Arizona 
Daren Lane Spessert, Ohio 
A.B. 1950, West Virginia University 
Robert Bruce Strain, Indiana 


A.B. 1965, Southwestern State College 


Edward Clayton Straub, Ohio 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 
Illinois 
Howard E. Stripling, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, Ohio State 
University 
Joseph John Strnad, Nebraska 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Arnold Sweatt, New Hampshire 
A.B. 1940, University of New 
Hampshire 
James Stuart Thompson, New York 
B.S. 1959, Florida State University 
Donald Orville Todd, Tennessee 
B.S. 1954, Memphis State University 
Myron Bennett Trout, Indiana 
B.S. in Bus. 1955, Indiana University 
John William Vessey, Jr., Minnesota 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Richard Dale V ogel, Ohio 
A.B. 1953, Capital University 
Marvin Dale Volkert, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1952, University of 
Maryland 
George Lamort Von Tersch, Iowa 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology 
M.S. in E.E. 1963, Air Force Institute 
of Technology 
Thaddeus Baynard Welch, Jr., F 
B.S. 1954, The Citadel 
M.S. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
Robert Lewis Wetzel, West Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Michael White, Pennsylvania 
B.E.E. 1951, New York University 
Alfred Hannibal Wiemann, Kentucky 
B.S. 1952, Uni entucky 


"lorida 


versity of 
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William Austin Wiese, Florida 
B.S. 1951, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Thomas Paul Williams, Ohio 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Burke Lester Wilson, Maryland 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
Frank Ronald Wink, Florida 
B.S. 1956, University of Buffalo 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN F 


George Rufus Bryan, Texas 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
James Francis Cochran III, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1950, University of 
Florida 
Richard Allen Edgar, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
John Borden Hess, Connecticut 
B.S. 1937, U.S. Naval Academy 
Leonard Joseph LeBlanc, Massachusetts 
BS. 1962, M.S. 1963, College of the 
Holy Cross 
Thomas Francis Riley, Michigan 
B.S. 1958, Xavier University 


MASTER OF 


Matthew Patrick Caulfield, New York 
BS. 1958, Fordham University 

Stephen Stafford Mann, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN 


Ranald Trevor Adams, Jr., Georgia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Walter Edwin Adams, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
Leland Guy Alexander, Kansas 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Carl Andrew Anderson, Connecticut 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S.E. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University 
of Michigan 
Angel James Angel, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Arthur W. Augustine, Jr., Arkansas 
B.S. 1957, Syracuse University 
Harold R. Austin, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 


Melvin Gregory 


SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL A 


Edward Hughes Winslow, Maryland 


B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 


Charles Bryan Woford, Virginia 


B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal Universily 
of Omaha A 
Yen, Hawat r 
B.B.A. 1964, University of Hawall 


INANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


James Ernest Steckel, Ohio 
A.B. 1961, Beloit College 
Donald Edward Stuhlmueller, 

A.B. 1961, University © Ci 
Weckel, New 
Military AC 
Naval Postgra! 


Edward Charles 
B.S. 1958, US. 
B.S. 1964, U.S. 
School 

Robert Lanon White, Texas 
BS. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgrà 
School 5 ai 

Thomas John Willenborg, virgin 
B.S. 1964, Creighton University 


duat? 


pMINISTRATION 


Ohio 


Jerard Lee Weikert, nasa Colles? 


A.B. 1960, Witten 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Jay Gainer Bachman, Utah 

B.S. 1948, University of utab 

Garry A. Bahrich, Ohio  , .. ersi 
A.B. 1965, Ohio State Universi" 

Richard Balfe Baird, Ohio 
B.S. 1949, Purdue Unio 

James Halford Barry» Califo 


„S. Nav 
BS. 1946, US. Navy postgrad" 


M.S. 1958, US. : 
School Yo 
John Copeland Bartholf, New e 
B.S. 1946, U. Milita “ict 
John Phillip Bayne: Conner demy 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Dat pi 
William Beck, Jr., aliformi” ity 
A.B. 1947, Harvard univer pias” 
A.M. 1964, The 0 
University 


Paul Edward Bell, Florida 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 
9f Omaha 
torge Charles Benson, Pennsylvania 

S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 

ert Brewster Bergner, Pennsylvania 

E 1956, American University 

erick Corbin Blesse, District of 
polumbia 

Wig 1945, U S. Military Academy 

1m Armistead Boardman, Tennessee 
ER 1943, University of the South 
‘=. 1945, Union Theological 
y, tary 
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| an : 1941, University of Pennsylvania 
on Lillard Boswell, Missouri 
Richar 1946, William Jewell College 

B Td Allan Bowen, Nebraska 

ofo Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
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Rg *nison Bradburn, California 
ul. » 1952 
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Rs 19 Wen Brennan, Nebraska 

“hy 47, U.S. Military Academy 
Any Brock, Virginia 

1 Washi 42, LL.B. 1948, The George 
"er ngton University 
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, Ab “gory Brown, Rhode Island 
vay Et Tufts University 
us, oper Brow n, Arkansas 
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nS, in hen Bull, South Carolina 
kolina, - 1949, University of South 
tiy p 
à 
S npg kett, California 

Maha 1965, Municipal University 
be Arc 
jS loger Buzzett, Florida 

3 in p>: Military Academy 


Sinology o” Georgia Institute 


8 05 r 
v 1935 Ph Cain. Jr., Virginia 


m Cs S. Military Ac idemy 
y tn Eq *mpbell, Pennsylvania 
. 63, Municipal University 


David Leon Cantor, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, Florida State University 
Marco Joseph Caraccia, North Carolina 
B.S. 1948, Cornell University 
M.S. in Ag. Ec. 1949, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Charles Harrison Carr, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Francis Casey, Michigan 
B.S. 1950, University of Colorado 
Nicholas Horace Chavasse, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Military Academy 
William Gerald Christensen, Washington 
B.B.A. 1956, Baylor University 
Robert Eugene Clark, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of 
Florida 
Carter Weldon Clarke, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
John Robin Davis Cleland, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
John Hiley Cobb, Kentucky 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Military Academy 
William Smith Coleman, South Carolina 
B.S. 1939, Clemson University 
Thomas Watts Collier, North Carolina 
B.S, 1952, U.S. Military Academy 
Cecil Allen Commander, Georgia 
B.S. 1940, Mississippi State College 
Wilbur Lyman Creech, Nevada 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
James Sutherland Creedon, Connecticut 
B.S. 1953, University of Connecticut 
Dale Jackson Crittenberger, Indiana 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
Leonard Andrew Crosby, Mississippi 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Thomas Hanley Curtis, Ohio 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Alfred John D'Arezzo, Virginia 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Military Academy 
M.E. in C.E. 1950, Texas A&M 
University 
Hector Wood Davis, Jr., Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Clyde Roscoe Denniston, Ohio 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
William Garvin Devanny, New Jersey 
A.B. 1949, Brown University 
B.D. 1952, Princeton Theological 
Seminary 


Robert Edward Dingeman, Florida 


B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in M.E. 1959, University of 
Southern California 
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Richard Carpenter Doan. Florida 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Daniel Emmett Donovan, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1954, University of South 
Carolina 
Ian Eric Michael Donovan, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1955, Ohio State University 
Philip Carney Donovan, New York 
BS. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Davison Drake II, California 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Walter M. Drozd, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1940, LL.B. 1947, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Gordon James Duquemin, Nebraska 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Eugene Duvall, California 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1956, Trinity University 
Ed.D. 1964, University of Denver 
John David Eaton, Connecticut 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
J.D. 1953, The George Washington 
University 
George Lawrence Eckert, Virginia 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Military Academy 
James Sidle Elfelt, Pennsylvania 
B.B.A. 1951, University of Minnesota 
A.M. 1959, Stanford University 
Hermann Joseph Estelmann, Michigan 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jack Richard Evans, California 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Richard Edgar Evers, Florida 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
George Bernard Fink, California 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1953, California Institute of 
Technology 
David Frederick First, New Jersey 
A.B. 1952, Sacramento State College 
Herbert George Fischer, New Hampshire 
A.B. 1949, University of Minnesota 
Clifton Clisto Fox, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1942, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Ralph Wilcutt Frame, Jr., California 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Willoughby Garrett, Maryland 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Louis Gennette, Kansas 
A.B. 1960, Marquette University 
Reginald Gordon Marshall Gilbert, 
Florida 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
M.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 


University 


Roy Glisson, Florida 

BS. 1962, University of Maryland 
Jack Godfrey, Ohio 

B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Paul Nagle Gray, Kansas 

B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 


William James Gregory, Tennessee 
B.S. 1951, Centenary College k 
William Arthur Greynolds, Kentucky 
A.B. 1953, Eastern Kentucky Sta 
College 1 
Sidney Gritz, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1941, Dickinson College 
William John Grossmiller III, 
Pennsylvania 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Mu 
of Omaha : 
Francis Charles Grundy, Alabane,. 
B.S. 1958, University of Color 
John Thompson Guice, 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military 
James Rutland Gunn, Jr., F10 
B.S. 1936, U.S. Military Academy 
Charles Zartman Hanus, Ohio ity 
A.B. 1948, Ohio State Univer 
Strother Banks Hardwick, 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Military ^4 rnia 
John Spottswood Harris, Californ 
B.S. 1965, University of : 
Robert Fleming Hatch, [eurn 
B.S.C. 1940, Spring Hil College 
M.B.A. 1953, Syract X 
Edward W. Haughney, ew sci 
LL.B. 1949, St. John's University 
New York 
Harry Herbert Hiestand, 
B.S. 1962, University Of y york 
Robert Guthrie Hillman, A eademy 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Military A e 
M. of Ed.Engr. 1949, 
University 
John Taylor Hodes, Texas 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military 
Paul Nelson Horton 
B.S. 1942, Cornel 
Philip Vann Howell, Jt» 
B.S. 1958, University e 
James Donald Hughes, ^ Acade 
“B.S. 1946, U.S. Militar ae : 
Victor Joseph Hugo, Jt» à 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military 
Fred Albron X Virgin adem 
B.S. 1954, U.S. ot à 
Richard Fot Hum, C alifor ivers of 
A.B. 1949, A.M. 1950 
California "X 
Albert George Hume, DI uni" ersit 
B.S. 1959, Florida St 


nicipal University 


Academy 


Senour Hunt, Ohio 
Win 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
lam Joseph Hunter, Connecticut 
| S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
“try L, Hussmann III, Texas 
S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
S. in A.E. 1959, U.S. Naval 
Ostgraduate School 
M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of 
" “lence and Technology 
Mes Clarence Irwin, Connecticut 
Ros 1953, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
ert Folmer Jensen, Washington 
Dan; 1964, University of Maryland 
arding Johnson, Tennessee 
- 5,1958, University of Maryland 
^ ànks Johnson, Connecticut 
Merlin p: U.S. Naval Academy 
.. touis Johnson, Florida 
lg al 1962, University of Michigan 
A p ^e Jones, New York 
LN l 62, University of Mississippi 
Am Atkinson Jones IIT, New 
Ampshire 
$ 1942, University of Virginia 
idw. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
EM Earl Kerr, Texas 
Datel pao U.S. Naval Academy 
Bs Cnm Florida 
tooi » U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
AR Charles Klein, Michigan 
"and 39, University of Michigan 
Wa Stanford Kollmorgen 
Vy ington ry 
Bs E l, U S. Naval Academy 
Posten E. 1960, U.S. Naval 
aduate School 


Kenn Er. 
Me E rank Kostenbader, New 


%.19 : 
Use 53, Midwestern University 
Bg 10 nes Lamp, Ohio 

M 949 US 1; 

MS ; —» U.S. Military Academy 
hb NCR : 


Leiituts ^ 77 1955, Massachusetts 
IN e of 


] Technology 
VA, 193, Dh LeClair, Virginia 

“Phen Ba 2! niversity of Massachusetts 
AB, 1937.0 Lee, Virginia 

h, “Niy, ^t W ashington and Lee 


* : “hman, California 

NU : E 64, Municipal University 
he Pa 

Qi 1956, ike Colorado 

ý er Samy Olorado State University 
$, 1949 el Long, Jr., Missouri 

S. Military Academy 


James Robert Loome, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1960, Syracuse University 
John Lowman, Missouri 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
Earl Arthur Luehman, Florida 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
Thomas Terence Luginbyhl, Texas 
A.B. 1946, William Jewell College 
M.B.A. 1963, University of Chicago 
Archy Louis Lupia, Virginia 
A.B. 1943, Harvard University 
Frederick George MacQuesten, Jr., New 
Jersey 
B.S. 1949, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Lyle Eugene Mann, Illinois 
A.B. 1956, University of Alabama 
James Aloysius Manning, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Robert Courtney Martin, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Raymond Martin, Colorado 
B.S. 1951, Denver University 
Edward Emil Mayer, North Dakota 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Thomas Joseph Mayock, Virginia 
A.B. 1937, A.M. 1938, Bucknell 
University 
Edwin Joseph McCarren, Rhode Island 
B.B.A. 1962, Bryant College 
Richard Dale McKay, California 
A.B. 1954, University of California 
William Lawrence McKeever, California 
B.J. 1947, University oi Missouri 
M.B.A. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
James Francis McNulty, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1953, Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy 
A.B. 1961, Tufts University 
William Reginald McQuilkin, Louisiana 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Evans Merriman, Washington 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
George Leonard Miller, District of 
Columbia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Jerry Mitchell, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. in Textiles 1949, North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh 
John E. Mock, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 
B.S. in Ch.E., M.S. in Ch.E. 1950, 
Ph.D. 1960, Purdue University 
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Charles Kittelle Moore, Illinois 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 

Richard Stewart Moore, California 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 

John Haygood Morrison, Jr., Georgia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

Henry John Muller, Jr., California 
A.B. 1939, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Andrew John Mungenast, Colorado 
A.B. 1965, Southern Colorado State 
College 

Henry Croskey Mustin, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

Ralph Winge Niesz, Washington 


B.S. 1945, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


John William Nocita, Pennsylvania 
R.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Cregg Parsons Nolen, Jr., Maryland 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Gerald Sanford Norton, Virginia 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 
Elmer Raymond Ochs, Illinois 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Frank Joseph O'Hara, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Chapman College 
Joseph Edward O'Leary, Texas 
B.S. 1942, Texas A&M University 
John J. Onufrak, Virginia 
B.C.E. 1953, The George Washington 
University 
John Luke Osteen, Jr., North Carolina 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
Joseph Francis Paradis, Connecticut 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Donald William Payne, Michigan 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
William Kiah Peery, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
Denning Miles Perdew, California 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Robert Herman Piehl, California 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Daniel Kirby Pope IV, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1952, Miami University 
Edward Hartman Potter, Florida 
A.B. 1941, Elon College 
Dana Serr Prescott, California 
A.B. 1937, Dartmouth College 
M.B.A. 1939, Harvard University 
William Tuinenburg Preston, California 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 


William Preston Reed, Kentucky 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Thomas Haydn Reese, Utah 
B.S. 1942, LL.B. 1948, Univers 
Utah : 
Robert William Reisacher, NeW Mesi 
B. Arch. 1943, Carnegie Institute ° 
Technology : 
M.F.A. 1948, Princeton Universi? 
Kenneth Clay Reynolds, Califorme is 
A.B. 1957, University of Califo 
at Los Angeles cai 
Robert Bradley Rheault, Connectic! 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Ralph Julian Richards, Jr., Oklah 
A.B. in Govt. 1951, The Georg? 
Washington University 
M.B.A. 1953, D.B.A. 1965, pam 
University 
Melvin Elton Richmond, Texas jand 
B.S. 1960, University of Mary 
M.B.A. 1963, University of 
Pennsylvania w or 
Abraham Richard Richstein, New of 
B.S. in S.S. 1939, City Unive 
New York C 
LL.B. 1942, Fordham Univers 
LL.M. 1956, New York Unit’. cojit 
Edwin Wales Robertson, Sout demy 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Ac? 
John F. Roche III, New York. «ipt 
A.B. 1952, Virginia Military jani! 
Thomas Arthur Rodgers, Pen sy 
A.B. 1952, Lafayette Collett, ais 
Gerard Francis Rogers, Pennsy 
A.B. 1951, Wilkes College 
James Gerard Rosati, Illinois ryland 


-—À 
B.S. 1953, University of Sigan 


Ac adem 


ity of 


Franklin Herald Roth, 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval 
James Lee Roush, California. | ig of 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1952, 
California at Los Anger 
i Ruiz, 
Chers Kenneth Ruiz, Pea 
Walter Gerard Runte, Penns 
A.B. 1942, University O hs 
Bernard Brown Sapp, Gore lat 
A.B. 1962, University of o 
Donald Charles Sattler, Sou demy 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval is york 
Louis John Schelter, JT.» mo emy 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Califor 
Clarence Howard Schmid, te C0 
A.B. 1943, San Diego SAX gigi. 
Fred Bradley Schooma Siste Uni 
B.S. 1945, Michigan 
Edward Leigh Scott, Florida jen 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military 


Y 
y jeapiro, New Hampshire 
Vili 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
Pe "rancis Shimonkevitz, 
Sylvania 
Anja Mil. Sci, 1952, Municipal 
iru of Omaha 
AR €o x Skelley, New Jersey 


iiveniy he George W ashington 


E 

Y wy Mason Smith, Iowa 
yi Tyne U.S. Military Academy 
s eroy Smith, Arkansas 
A ich 939, Southeastern University 
às, 1962" Smith, California 

Tec " Air Force Institute of 
ne, ology 
Bs i Ballard Smith, Arizona 
eh » University of Arizona 
En 195 ale Smith, Illinois 
Won Sae 4, Cee Naval Ac ademy 

AB, 1 exas 

osi Michigan State U niversity 
AB, arene Soper, Indiana 
RT » Earlham College 
bs die, rPalding, Jr., Georgia 
‘tha ny S. Military Academy 
N i 49, Vliet Spragins, Florida 
A U.S. Military Academy 
+! i » Air Force Institute of 


park, Jr., Minnesota 
EN U.S. Naval Academy 
iis 194g Yi Kansas 
d U.S. Military Academy 
N " Stewart, New Hampshire 
University of New 


94 
wy U.S. Military Academy 
"Y pe Stout, Kansas 


ih 
M Men » Stanford Univ ersity 

AR 1939. gh Stuart, Jr., New York 
corgetown University 

Sukonick, Virginia 


niversity of Colorado 
Summer, Ohio 


63, Municipal University 


iw 19¢ 7 Swearingen, Texas 

Burt qulversity of Maryland 
50, - New York 
Olgate University 
ow 
Im ard Tack; iberry, Florida 
N 1960" ooz ‘ga University 
s > Tulane University of 


Ohn 
N 1946, (gan, Michigan 
ls Donald ` 1I Coast Guard Acade my 
y Omas, Georgia 
» Duke U niversity 


Gerald Eustis Thomas, California 
A.B. 1951, Harvard University 
Walter R. Thomas, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
William Holmes Tomlison, Florida 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1960, University of Alabama 
Charles Matthew Tyson, Florida 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Earl Rosenquist Van Sickle, North 
Dakota 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
John Alexander Voetsch III, New Jersey 
A.B. 1954, Pennsylvania Military 
College 
W. P. Vosseler, New Jersey 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in A.E. 1957, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
M.S.E. 1958, University of Michigan 
Berrisford Harlan Walker, Florida 
A.B. 1939, Colgate University 
George Magoun Wallace II, Tennessee 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Matthew Reid Wallis, Texas 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Thomas wali im F. Walsh, New York 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Ch: os Watt, Massachusetts 
B.S. in LE. 1952, Northwestern 
University 
Frederick Thurman Watts, Jr., 
Connecticut 
B.S. in Mil. Sci. 1962, Municipal 
University of Omaha 
Dewey Nixon Weiford, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1948, Randolph-Macon College 
James Edward Wessel, Florida 
A.B. 1954, University of Louisville 
William Jackson Whitener, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
A.M. 1959, Columbia University 
William Monitor Whitesel, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1947, Boston University 
William Benson Wier, Arkansas 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Donald Alan Williams, North Carolina 
LL.B. 1951, University of North 
Carolina 
Mark Edward Wilt, Colorado 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
William S. Wood, New York 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Clyde Wallace Woods, Jr., Hawaii 
B.S. 1939, Northwestern State College 
of Louisiana 
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Delmar Arthur Worms, Illinois 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 
of Omaha 


Leroy Andrew Young, Nebraska 


Fayette Loomis Worthington, Texas 


BS. 1945, U.S. Military Academy | 
M.C.E. 1949, Texas A&M University 


B.B.A. 1963, University of Oklahoma 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Frederick T. Abt, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Lee Roy Bendell, Illinois 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
A.M. in Ed. 1964, Stanford University 
Jack R.Benson, Pennsylvania 
BS. 1949, University of Maryland 
Walter Elmer Bridgman, Illinois 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Randolph Maury Browne III, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Michael Burke, New York 
A.B. 1960, University of Oklahoma 
James Francis Byrne, Alabama 
B.S. 1964, Auburn University 
Howard Luers Carstens, Maryland 
A.B. 1950, University of Maryland 
William Dunnigan Cassidy III, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Hampden-Sydney College 
Anthony Joseph Celebrezze, Ohio 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ralph Lee Close, Virginia 
B.S. 1958, Purdue University 
George Lee Coffer, West Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Gilland Wales Corbitt, Wyoming 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Anthony Joseph Daniels, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, University of Maryland 
Jack Donald Demprey, Texas 
A.B. 1939, University of Houston 
Kenneth Edward Egan, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Richard Herbert Engelbrecht, Ohio 
A.B. 1953, Wartburg College 
B.S. in Communications Engineering 
1962, Long Island University 
Walter Scott Fisher, New York 
B.S. 1962, Long Island University 
William Franklin Goekin, Illinois 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
Richard William Hagauer, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Frederick Arthur Halkett, Maryland 
B.S. 1948, University of Pennsylvania 


John Peter Halvorsen, New Jersey 
B.S. in C.E. 1961, University of New 
Mexico T 
Robert William Hanby, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
Tommy Jay Harmon, Connecticut ait 
B.S. 1953, Oklahoma State Univers? 
of Agricultural and Applied Science 
Franklin James Harte, Michigan " 
BS. 1949, Michigan State Univer? y 
Arthur Dwight Hawksworth, Marylan 
BS. 1953" University of Maryland 
Robert Andrew Hetz, JT., ]vani 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Act 
Robert John Isernia, New York 
B.S. in A.E. 1963, Brooklyn 


Logan Reed Jennings, Virgini... ute 
3 "ireinia Military 477. 
B.S. 1963, Virginia ! ; Florida 


Charles McCoy Johnson, T4 
1 Academy 


Roy Lambert Kackley, Jr, MTS 
B.S. in M.E. 1943, University O 


Missouri 
B.S. in C.E. 1956, Texas A&M 
University 
Edward Dean Ka 
A.B. 1964, Washingto 
University | 
Melvin Henry Kasprow icz, Ne 
B.S. 1964, Canisius College 
Curtis Kekoa, Hawall i 
B.S. 1956, University of Manian 
Edward Nakapaahu Keliikoa, " a 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy, 
Walter George Kennedy, Mine pivert 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal 


of Omaha 22 cau 
Henry Carl Koelbl, District Ai ryland 
BS. 1958, University OFF 
Walter Ralls Lawson, Florice , my 
alter 1937, US. Military Aci? 
Robert Eugene Lee, Oregon Oregon 
B B.A, 1960, University Of jersey 


Nelson Charles Longe® Jr. land 
A.B. 1961, University of Mary 


lahar, Washington 
n State 


w york 


John Morrison Lowrie, New York 
A.B. 1962, Cornell University 
Frank Eugene Lustig, South Carolina 
B.S. 1963, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
Ussell Joseph Manzolillo, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Military Academy 
hn William Martin, Texas 
A.M. 1951, University of Texas 
ichard Jerome Martin, Illinois 
B.S.S. 1963, John Carroll University 
*njamin Gray Mattox, Jr., Florida 
A.B. 1952, University of North 
Carolina 
ichard Henry May, Michigan 
Th B. 1964, University of Maryland 
homas Edward McNally, Iowa 
NI 1951, Loras College 
iacob W ayne Moore, North Carolina 
h A.B. 1960, Lenoir-Rhyne C ollege 
âmes Riley Mundy, New Jersey 
B.S, 1937, Iowa State U niversity of 
Science and Technology 
Snald Fred Parker, Ohio 
E B. 1957, University of Oklahoma 
In Charles Parker, Pennsylvania 
ly, ‘B.A. 1960, Thiel College 
8h Joseph Quinn, New York 
S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
imes Richard Ruffini, Massachusetts 
S. in Ed. 1959, Massachusetts State 
De, lege : at Bridgewater 
*r Cleveland Rumsey II, Florida 
B.A, 1965, The George Washington 
I diversity 
n David Schiavone, Maryland 
XB. 1954, St. Mary's Seminary and 
Diversity 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 
bs Houston Alexander, New Jersey 
: 1956, U.S. Military Academy 

ech . 1963, Case Institute of 
A. nology 
5 Montgomery Allison, Ohio 
Naber 32, Ohio State University 
Bs Jale Anderson, Oklahoma 
in Aerospace 1961, University of 
ahoma f 
YE Albert Blair, Pennsylvania 
oh 54, University of Pittsburgh 
ie Boerigter, Michigan 
^w . 1965, Hope College 
be lfred Br: ashear, Pennsylvania 
954, U.S. Naval Academy 


Oki 


David John Schmerbeck, Illinois 
A.B. 1956, The George Washington 
University 
Jerome Vinet Sellner, Virginia 
A.B. 1952, Academy of the New 
Church 
Joseph Lawrence Sestric, Missouri 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Francis Skidmore, Tennessee 
B.Gen.Ed. 1960, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Paul J. Smith, Jr., New York 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 
William Goeber Anthony Sympson, Jr 
Kentucky 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
George Reginald Tilbury, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Duke University 
Wesley Howard Toler, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, College of William and 
Mary 
Robert Leland Toney, Michigan 
A.B. 1954, Michigan State University 
William James Traynor, California 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard Edward Vogel, Jr., Maryland 
A.B. 1950, West Liberty State College 
Riley Walter Walling, Maryland 
B.S. 1948, Wisconsin State University 
Donald Ray West, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, University of 
Arkansas 
Paul Richard Westbrook, Wisconsin 
B.S. 1963, University of Wisconsin 
Frederick George Ziegler, Connecticut 
A.B. 1962, Brown University 


IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


George Thomas Broderick, New York 
B.S. 1953, Fordham University 
Eldon Doy Carr, Missouri 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 
Earle Russell Cole, New Jersey 
B.S. 1955, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Don Robert Conway, Indiana 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, University of 
Alabama 


James Everett Diven, Colorado 


B.S. 1954, University of Colorado 
Elvir Anthony Fay, Texas 
A.B. 1956, Texas Western College 
LL.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


Richard Thomas Fernald, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1961, Florida State University 
Donaldson DeVries Frizzell, Maryland 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 

Ralph William Furtner, Maryland 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington 
University 

John Michael Gatt, Michigan 
AB. 1955, University of Detroit 

Thomas Cletus Germscheid, Nevada 
B.S. 1955, College of St. Thomas 

James McKay Greer, Kentucky 
B.S. 1955, Western Kentucky State 
College 

Richard Kevin Hagerty, California 
B.S.C. 1950, University of lowa 

James Ross Harding, Ohio 
B.S. 1955, Ohio State University 

William Frank Harlin, Jr., Texas 
B.S. 1962, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 

Gordon John Johnson, California 
A.B. 1961, University of Southern 
California 

Thomas Patrick Keenan, Jr., New York 
AB. 1954, Iona College 
LL.B. 1957, St. John’s University, 
New York 

Donald Arthur Kellum, Florida 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Kenneth Alfred Kirkpatrick, New Jersey 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, Lehigh University 
Wallace Stringfellow Knight, Georgia 
B.S. 1950, University of Georgia 
Harold D. Kochenderfer, Jr., Kansas 
B.S. 1953, Wichita State University 
Robert Leal, Kansas 
B.S. in Mil. Sci. 1964, Municipal 
University of Omaha 
Donald Ross March, Tennessee 
B.S. 1951, University of Tennessee 
Paul Charles Mathis, Arizona 
A.B. 1955, University of Arizona 
Albert Durfee McJoynt, Illinois 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
John Wendell Meservey, Ohio 
B.S. 1955, Miami University 
Patrick Thompson Murray, Florida 
B.S. in Comm. and B.A. 1951, 
University of Alabama 
Abraham F. Muscari, Ohio 
B.S. 1950, Marietta College 
Frederick Francis Nyc III, Texas 
B.S. 1951, Texas A&M University 


Nicholas Philip Obzut, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1955, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Charles James Orrico, New Jersey ity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal Univers! 
of Omaha 

Roy Douglas Patrick, Ohio — 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Ohio Univ 

Ben Lane Patterson, Jr., Georgia , 
LL.B. 1957, University of Georgi 

John Xavier Payne, Jr., California 
A.B. 1954, San Jose State College 


Dale Buckingham Peckman, 


ersity 


Edward Eldon Pursley, California , 
B.S. 1955, University of California d 
Los Angeles 4 

Donald William Rayment, Colorado 
A.B. 1954, Bowdoin College 

Patrick Lyons Renehan, Maryland 
B.S. 1956, Catholic University 9 
America 

Russell Clinton Roberts, 
B.S. 1960, Florida State Uni 

James Mitchell Rockwell, New 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military A 

David Owen Schillerstrom, Il is 
A.B. 1954, University of llino! 

Robert Harold Schulze, M 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy ate 
M.S. 1960, U.S. Naval postgr? 
School : 

William S. Seufert, Wisconsin " 
B.S. 1950, Roosevelt University 

Ted Lewis Skeans, Texas — 0 
B.S. 1953, Texas A& e 

Robert Harris Smith, Geor 
A.B. 1952, University of puffalo 

Maurice George Stack, Florida 
B.S. 1952, Siena College york 

Herbert Jerome Suskin, ew versi 
A.B. 1950, Washington att 

Arthur Kibby Taylor, Kentuc state 
A.B. 1952, Western Kentucky 
College 

John DeLaSalle Thorn 

Hampshire 
A.B. 1955, College 0* 
Allen LeRoy Trott, Di 
A.B. 1953, University o band 
Chester Alden Walborn, Housto™ , 
B.S. 1965, University o aps yl 
Donald Eugene Weaver, C rege 
A.B. 1952, Gettysburg o 
Paul G. Ziluca, Connecti, city 
A.B. 1953, Harvar 


ton, Jt New 


Winter Convocation, February 22, 1967 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Student Marshal: Nancy Gatzke Jacoby 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


lug 
le 


Ith Rose Dillon, Virginia 


V a ? 
"ley Kathryn Engelbrecht, Virginia 


Susan Painter, District of Columbia 
Stanley Zoul Ugel, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Kathe 
Columbia 
Cag perch Pathology and Audiology 
C yn Yeaw Alford, District of 
Slumbia 
Iq, Politica] Science 
“th Warren Allread, Virginia 
Toy Istory 
Lynn Altman, Maryland 
COnomics 
*rnandez-Araoz, Virginia 
ej Sign 
E Gayle Armstrong, Tennessee 
lan, SYchology 
Columba Barnes, District of 


Ma " 


) 


iology 
arriet Berk, Maryland 
| (with Istory and Theory 
"un Mer distinction, special honors) 
rill Bernard, Florida 


la e ^ A inh 

“lo wee Thought and Civilization 
oli" Boyd, District of Columbia 

With m Cal Science 


e 3^ 
Columbia” Brown, District of 


Art y; 
With A story and Theory 


n 
and New Jersey 
Anton; 
talitory ^ Calvan, Virginia 
|. Boro, Cares, Virginia 
Ma pacal Science 
NM my Carlson, New Jersey 
hy Ley . 
Uis 
y ioio. w, Jr., Virginia 
Cipe 


0 
iy An Ronen, West Virginia 
thy Con” and Theory 


An Man, N h 
rope oy ew Jersey 


Yn Haddad Abramson, District of 


Susanne Swett Colten, Virginia 
Sociology 
Betty Chason Cotton, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Charles Wilson Cover, Missouri 
Russian Language and Literature 
Elizabeth Tamsin De Mowbray, England 
Drawing and Painting 
A.B. 1951, University of London, 
England 
Ronald Jay Denham, New York 
History 
Barbara Lee deVries, District of 
Columbia 


Sociology 

Alberto Diaz, Jr., Maryland 
Psychology 

Laurie Anne Diercks, Minnesota 
Sociology 

Charles Philip Dove, Maryland 
History 

Marilyn Claire Dove, Maryland 
Anthropology 

Robert Carroll Dove, Maryland 
History 


Arthur Cooper Dreeben, Virginia 
Political Science 

Sergio Duarte, District of Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 

Margaret Beth Eakins, Virginia 
Psychology 

Frances Elizabeth Fendall, Oregon 
Psychology 

Robert Hillis Fickley, Virginia 
Philosophy 

Coralia Flaifel, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics 

Gerald Frank, District of Columbia 
Psychology 

Marsha Freedman, New Jersey 
Psychology 
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Suzanne R. Geiger, New York 
Sociology 
Robert Lee Gerdes, California 
Political Science 
Jorge Miguel Guitart, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Elizabeth Anne Gullette, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
Anita Carol Gutnick, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Margaret Katherine Harding, Virginia 
Art History and Theory (special 
honors) 
Kathleen Archer Herman, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Miriam Herscher, New York 
Sociology 
Corinne Hughes, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
Nancy Gatzke Jacoby, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics (with 
distinction ) 
Gail Shawe Janoff, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Barbara Vereina Jeffrey, Connecticut 
Anthropology 
Carol Margaret Johnson, Connecticut 
Sociology 
Ruth Patricia Jones, Massachusetts 
History 
Dolores Stefania Kaminski, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Joseph Gregory Kelly, Maryland 
Psychology 
James R. Kleeblatt, New York 
History 
Frank Richard Korowitz, New York 
Zoology 
Robert Wolfgang Kraus, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Hudson Norman LaSalle, Virginia 
History 
John Willis Lawton, Washington 
Political Science 
Timothy Reardon Lee, Virginia 
Psychology 
Thomson Lipscomb, Virginia 
Sociology 
James Ryan Lyons, Connecticut 
English Literature 
Barbara Jean Makris, Virginia 
History 
Harriet Joan Merrow, Connecticut 


Drawing and Painting 


Joseph Ray Messing, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Susan Ruth Miller, Virginia 
English Literature 
Barbara Frances Mooney, 
Columbia 
Sociology 3 
Pamela Gifford Moore, virginia 
Drawing and Painting , 
John Edgar Moravetz, Virginia 
History i 
Miriam Ehlert Mucha, Florida 
Art History and Theor ja 
Kenneth ond b Mundorf, ennsylva® 
History 
Caroline Murfitt, Massachusetls 
Spanish American Litera york 
Jacqueline Diane Natanson, © srature 
French Language an te Mni 
Nina Stewart Neilson, PennsylV 
History 7 ia 
Jacqueline Anne Nichols, virgini? 
Sociology 
John Christopher O'Connor, 
Economics Es 
Edward Albert Osman, Illinois 
Political Science 
Peter Jun Osterhoudt, New york 
Economics 
Barbara Ann Par 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Houston Saffold Park, 
Desi n + eeict O 
Catherine Heles® Pollock, pistri? 
Columbia 
Mathematics r45 
Jean Marie Rasmussen, virgini 
Sociology i maryland 
Joseph Anthony Reilly, 2? 
itical Science eri f 
UM... Anne Revey, pistrict , 
Columbia 
History 
Antonio Abad Rios Liter 
Spanish American oy Co 
Rhoda Ritzenberg, a n 
English Litera - : 
Ellen Gail Rothschild, Missour — 
Political Science virgini? 
Adrienne Allen Schleman, 
Psychology a . 
Shirley Ann Schwalm, sort (with 
Art History an add 
distinction) jetis, jst 
James Constantine Scope 
of Columbia 
Sociology 


pistrict of 


virgini? 


amore, District d 


virginia 


E nn Smyser, Maryland 
Curie, m Language and Literature 
Pol lan St artup, Connecticut 
t ‘tical Science 
— Stelzer, Tennessee 
lis, History and Theory 
oseph Stong, Virginia 


Geza Teleki, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 


Wendy Lee Tyson, District of Columbia 


Art History and Theory 
Margaret Helen Van Pelt, District of 
Columbia 
Speech 
Nancy Ann Vos, Virginia 
Dramatic Art 


Sych 
Mur Tay p. QOBY Joyce Elaine Wilkinson, Virginia 
by, Pc ology ^^^» Virginia Psychology 
Er Rae ad i Barbara Jane Willmarth, New York 
" Frenc ambornino, Germany Mathematical Statistics 
"paret L anguage and Literature Judith Ann Zaritt, Massachusetts 
Colum: Ouise Tao, District of Sociology 
Pgvap James Ernest Zer Maryland 
Scholas . S ega, Marylan 
hon ba) (with distinction, special Political Science 
Robert Carl Zier, New York 
Sociology 
li BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Woodwa ` "FL 
Ns td Baker, Virginia Richard Gillett Noble, Virginia 
nthon Mathematics 
ly Rn y Ebner, Maryland William Lawrence Pugh, Maryland 
^| d Zoology 
bythe rial Maryland Merlyn Michael Soukup, Maryland 
» Mold Hons Physics (with distinction) 
athe leld, Maryland George Christopher Stephens, Virginia 


Abe Hee al Statistics 
tog len Kopelman, Maryland 


ürris L 
Ow 
Mat Lom *, Virginia 


Em 
Goldstein. Maryland 


Ave 
ty 
(ton Poza, Virginia 
Un 1964 
h diy » Th 
" e * George W ashington 
TES offman, Virginia 
| Vi, ol, The 
iti iy “© George W ashington 
b v4 
Ay cholo owe, y irginia 
ui 962. 7 
ati he George Washi 
A ge Washington 
(tlg mlin, Virginia 
' 195 
4, y, “Merican Literatu 
ature 
assar Col] lege 


Geology 
Zonesun Frank Wann, Hong Kong 
Mathematics 


BACur 
CHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Noemi Marquez, Virginia 


MASTER OF ARTS 


James Robert Holtzman, Oklahoma 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1963, Central State College, 
Oklahoma 
Milton Oliver Kepler, Virginia 
Religion 
A.B. 1946, M.D. 
University 
Julia Ann Kisie 
Psycho ogy 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 
Stuart Lerner, New York 
Economics 
B.S. 1960, Cornell University 


1949, Syracuse 


lewski, Maryland 
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Sara Elisabeth Lister, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
A.B. 1961, Radcliffe College 
Herbert Kingsley Lodder, Virginia 
History 
A.B. 1955, Duke University 
B.D. 1958, Virginia Theological 
Seminary 
Norman Philip Otlin, District of 
Columbia 
History 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Nancy Mahloch Pflager, Virginia 
Speech Rehabilitation 
A.B. 1960, University of South Dakota 


Dora Elena Róthlisberger, Colombi 


Political Science versit} 
A.B. 1964, Michigan State ee 
Rosalyn Marian Terborg, New 4 

History Yor! 
A.B. 1963, Queens College New 
Helen Pauline Twiss, Mary!# 
French Language and Literatur 
A.B. 1962, Douglass College 
Howard Gilbert Weinstein, 
Psychology 
A.B. 1963, Grinnell College 
Ann Harris Züniga, Virgini? . «re 
Spanish Language and L jingo 
A.B. 1964, The George W 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Beverly Torwelle Backus, Maryland 
Pharmacology 
A.B. 1962, University of California, 
Berkeley 
David Ralph Curfman, Ohio 
Anatomy 
A.B. 1965, Columbia Union College 
David Winter Elvin, California 
Zoology 
A.B. 1958, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Peter Harvey Fishman, District of 
Columbia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Richard Michael Gatz, Pennsylvania 
Microbiology 
B.S. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
Allan Charles Goetz, District of 
Columbia 
Physics 
B.S. 1963, University of Washington 
William Paul Henke, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.B.A. 1954, B.S. 1959, University 
of Pittsburgh 


Irma Rachel Koski, Michigan 
AB 1960, The George wasting” 
Toss Bath Liebross, New York 
BS. 1963, Brooklyn Colles g 
Terrence Peter Lowe, pistrict 


Columbia b 
Zoology ni 
B.S. 1960, Montana sua Á of 

Margaret Hill Monroe 
Columbia | 
Biochemistry d College 


A.B. 1965, Connect Greece 
Athanasios G. Pa yros, 
Geology : " 
A.B. 1963, University 9 z 
Douglas Cottingham Pasie» 
Virginia 
Geology -versity 
B.S. 1960, Furman Univer: 
Brenda Jean Stuber, 
Microbiology... of Wi 
B.S. 1963, University 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Robin Horowitz Hadl, District of 
Columbia 
Sculpture 
A.B. 1960, Sarah Lawrence College 
A.M. 1961, Columbia University 


jand 
Sally Jeane Hays, Mary ; 
versity 


Sculpture  . i 
AB. 1964, Indiana U™ 


Ar) A : 
TY Linda Rubin, Virginia Malcolm Cyrus Wright, District of 
ainting 


B Columbia 
"^ 1965, Hood College Ceramics 
A.B. 1962, Marlboro College 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


1 DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
“hard Beer, N 
SYchology 
Ssertation : The Aversive Pr pe 
the Stimulation Parameters 
Ms 19 6, Brooklyn College 
m" 61, The George Washington University 
E ynn Carroll, Virginia 
pi ehologica] Geography i 
Ssertation : Measuring Differences among Family Planning Adopters in Urban 
; anual West Bengal 
Nene j 60, A.M. 1962 


artho wet i 
History lomew Cox, Maryland 


t 'SSertation: 


r 
AB, 175, 1793-1955 
M. 1967 Princeton University 
ep à ^; The George Washington University 
. Ames ‘le 
History Doyle, 


ew Jersey 


rties of Hypothalamic Stimulation as a Function 


» The George Washington University 


“To the Victor": A History of the French Spoliation Claims Con- 


Virginia 


ISserta s; : 
AR. jo sation: Venezuela 1958: Transition from Dictatorship to Democracy 
AM. 19 ) LaSalle College 
"re “1, Fordham University 
Michael Ga 
Phy ael Goldner, Massachusetts 


lssert,,:" ili 
AR T Alkaline Earth Metals and Membrane Permeability 
A M, 1957 Oberlin College 

Wü » Stanford University 


*hry G z 
Y Guy, Distric ; 
Ychology 7» District of Columbia 


ind lation. Plac. 

AR 194, 9ality Traits 

AM, l, Northeastern U 

"tie , Bosto 
py," eSketh 
har 


bo Proneness: Its Relationship to Environmental Influences 


niversity 
n University 


, “Ore udies on the Mechanism of Action of Mammalian Hepatic 
hint, “tase I 

LS Humanidades 1951, 
M : Armaceutico 1956, 
Bonon Hilton, Jr., 


Institute of Humanities, Chile 
University of Chile 
District of Columbia 
Ay 1942. ni Aid—the Problem of Definition 
Ny. 1947 metit of Washington 
ican University 

Mic, ang, Republic re x 
Di biolo, ic Of China 
Mp Mation 

, 1959 s Metaboli, 


, N: Activity of Rickettsia quintana 
ational Taiws 


in University 
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Clifford Terrence Ireland, Virginia 
Statistics 
Dissertation: On Some Comput 
AB. 1960, Cornell University 


James William Johnson, Maryland 


Microbiology 
Dissertation: The Growth of Venezuelan Equine Encephalitis Viru 


Cultures of Aedes aegypti Mosquitoes 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


ational Problems of Multinomial Samples 


s in Tissue 


Meir Kende, Indiana 
Microbiology 
Dissertation: Effect of P. 
Albino Rats Immunized with Monovalent Poli 


MSS. 1960, Hebrew University, Israel 


John Campbell Landon, Maryland 


Biology 
Dissertation: A Study of Some Effects of the Rous Sarcoma V 


Ruppin Strain) in Chickens and Hamsters 


A.B. 1959, Alfred University 
M.S. 1962, The George Washington University 


e Respons? 4 


arasympathomimetic Drugs on the Immun 
o Vaccine 


will (schmidt 


Barbara Nelson Mullens, District of Columbia 
pisordt* 


Psychology > 
Dissertation: A Perceptual and Cognitive Taxonomy of Characte 


A.B. 1942, University of Wyoming 
A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 


Horace Benner Rees, Jr., Maryland 


Microbiology 
Dissertation: Metabolic Activity of Rickettsia rickettsi 


A.B. 1949, A.M. 1950, University of Texas 


Arthur Irving Rubin, Maryland a If 
0 etentio" 


Psychology de 
Dissertation: A New Approach in Relating Degree of Learning 


Paired Associate Verbal Learning Research 
B.B.A. 1957, City University of New York 
M.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 
Alice Bradley Sheldon, Virginia 
Psychology , 
Dissertation: Preference for Familiar or Novel Stimulation as à 
Novelty of the Environment 
A.B. 1959, American University 
Donald Alan Stubbs, Maryland 
Psychology 
Dissertation: The Discrimination of Stimulus Duration by 
A.B. 1962, Washington and Lee University 
Rudolph Fred Wagner, Virginia 
Counseling Psychology 
Dissertation: An Explic 
by Factor Analysis Based upon Related Per 
B.S. 1956, Richmond Professional Institute 
A.M. 1957, University of Richmond 


Charles Henry Zierdt, Maryland _ phase 
Bacter'? 


Microbiology h^ and 
Dissertation: The Iridescent Phenomenon, Dissociation, 


Action in Pseudomonas aeruginosa 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State College 
M.S. 1945, University of Michigan 


A nimals 


ensi" 


= íi 
" lize" p 
ation of Gittinger's Internalizer-ExteP 
sonality Measur 


Student Marshal: 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Eric Vikar Youngquist 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


ET! 
AB Oss Alexander, Virginia 


UN AAR University of Virginia 
AR T Arbuckle, Maryland 
loan 63, Jniversity of Maryland 
AR i aker, District of Columbia 
mong » Reed College 
AB, ] £0 Bartos, C alifornia 


, California State Coll 
Ms " 


19 awski, Maryland 


E $ , Univ sity 
Alina ersity of North 


EN »" anie] Bloom, Maryland 


he oi niversity of Maryland 
N M. E, ^ er District of Columbia 
ben » University of Minnesota 
AD, jo mas Bond, M: aryland 
NM » Southern Missionary 
Mong 
M 1963 ald Bray, Georgia 
N Micha, Oward University 
ha 1961 ve rennan, Maryland 
pick Fr Pring Hill C ollege 
hS 1958, rancis Burgess, Jr., New York 
ahy Pet, Coast Guard Academy 
jè 196 er * Burke, Virginia 
hogy ity ennsylvania State 
Ay "alte 
ID 195 9, O Penter III, Virginia 
Ph Vai lahoma B; aptist University 
Yo, 1959, St. tno Cassani, V irginia à 
ty tk, Mari ate U niversity of New 
ag on crime College 
WT e 
dy v M.E X Conniction 


l, Tufts U niversity 
ur Oregon 


regon State U niversity 


remins, Virgini a 


NC 
TN War Onaventure U niversity 
Moy 1960 ya ier, Virginia 
Me Engr ale University 
e » University of 


Gordon Woodward Daiger, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1953, Princeton University 
Stephen Farrell Darley, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Martha Jane Edmisten, North Carolina 
A.B. 1960, A.M. 1962, University of 
North Carolina 
Rufus L. Edmisten, North Carolina 
A.B. 1963, University of North 
Carolina 
Alvin Ezrin, Maryland 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, The George 
Washington University 
Robert Carter Fisk, New York 
A.B. 1963, Yale University 
Paul Howard Ford, Maryland 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 
Robert Nelson Ford, Maryland 
A.B. 1952, The George Washington 
University 
Alpheus Edwin Forsman, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Robert T. Gaston, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, College of William and 
Mary 
Shirley Collier George, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1954, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Jack J. Goehring, Jr., Virginia 


A.B. 1963, University of Connecticut 
:dward William Goldstein, Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1963, Pennsylvania State 


University 
Richard Verne Gose, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, M.E. 1959, University of 
Wyoming 
M.S. 1955, Northwestern University 
Sara Elizabeth Green, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, University of North 
Carolina 
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Joseph Michael Hayes, Texas 
AB. 1956, Williams College 
Tom Hiatt, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois 
Thomas James Hoffmann, Ohio 
A.B. 1962, Kenyon College 
B.S. 1963, University of Michigan 
Michael Lovejoy Houliston, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Harold S. Jacobson, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin 
Gilbert Lee Jacox, Michigan 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
David Wayne Johnson, Maryland 
B.S. in Engr. Phys. 1958, University 
of Maine 
Raymond Joseph Klapinsky, Delaware 
AB. 1960, University of Delaware 
John Mather Kneipple, Maryland 
AB. 1959, Yale University 
George James Konomos, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, University of 
Arizona 
Donald Francis Lavanty, Maryland 


AB. 1963, The George Washington 


University 
Albert C. Lefebvre, Maryland 


B.S.L. 1959, Georgetown University 


Charles Philip Leiner, California 


B.S. 1951, San Diego State College 


John Brownell Lynn, Iowa 


B.S. 1957, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


Barry Lee Mack, Pennsylvania 


AB. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 
Edward Thompson Magoffin, Jr., Virginia 


B.S. in B.A. 1963, University of 
Florida 

William James Mason, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 

George Michael Mecham, Utah 
B.S. 1963, University of Utah 

Carl Albert Modecki, Virginia 


AB. 1964, University of Kentucky 
John Dominick Mollozzi, New Jersey 
AB. 1963, Jersey City State College 


Allen William Neece, Jr., Virginia 
AB. 1964, College of Idaho 
Robert Spencer Oliver, Maryland 


A.B. 1960, Texas Christian University 
John Perazich, District of Columbia 


AB. 1963, Oberlin College 
Richard Clarel Pflager, Virginia 

AB. 1960, Lawrence University 
James Henry Pitts, Maryland 


B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 


Donald Gene Reiman, Virginia 


AB. 1963, University of Washington 
Ronald Eugene Resh, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Donald Clarence Robinson, Montana | 
A.B. 1963, Montana State University 
Donald Frank Rosendorf, District 0 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Leonard Joseph Santisi, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1961, Cornell University 

William J. Schramm, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Fordham University, 

Richard Harris Sheehan, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University bia 

Roland H. Shubert, District of Colum 
B.S.Pet.Engr. 1958, Colorado 
of Mines ; 

Edward Noah Simon, Virginia d 
A.B. 1963, College of William an 
Mary 

Edward Walter Somers, Maryland xins 
B.E. 1953, M.S. 1955, Johns Hop*# 
University RE 

Gerard Robert Strecker, Virginia | of 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Drexel Institute 
Technology 

Ross Hain Swope, Virginia 
B.S. in Phar. 1961, The George 
Washington University d 

David Albert Tamburro, Marylan 
BS. in M.E. 1961, Lafayette Co 
Larry Jay Taylor, Virginia 
B.S. 1956, University of t ah f 
Charles Joseph Tennant, District 0 
Columbia «versit 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, American Univer? d 
Stuart Hammond Theis, Ne or 
A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Thomas Neal Tripp, Ohio 
AB. 1964, Michigan Won É 
Arthur Victor Weinberg, 
A.B. 1963, University of Maryland 
Gerald Ray Woods, Virginia y of 
B.S. 1963, Iowa State University ° 
Science and Technology jand 
Arnold Leon Yochelson, Mary 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania 
University 4 
Donald Paul Young, Mary!*aryiand 
A.B. 1961, University O* igan 
Eric Vikar Youngquist, ME chiga 
A.B. 1950, University Of Er cops 
A M. 1951, University of 


MASTER OF LAWS 
Ear] Philip Adamaszek, Michigan Larry Kenneth Harrington, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Georgetown University A.B. 1962, Kentucky Wesleyan College 
LL.B. 1964, University of Michigan LL.B. 1965, Vanderbilt University 
omas William Bullinger, District of Philip Robert LeVine, Massachusetts 
Columbia A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Boston 
B.S. in M.E. 1961, Case Institute of University 
Technology William Gene McCollom, Montana 
J.D. 1964, Western Reserve University A.B. 1958, Harvard University 
Ames Ignatius Burkhardt, Virginia LL.B. 1964, University of Virginia 
B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State D. Alden Newland, Virginia 
University A.B. 1960, College of William and 
LL.B. 1960, The George Washington Mary 
University LL.B. 1963, The George Washington 
Mack E. Davis, District of Columbia University 
B.S. 1951, LL.B. 1957, South Carolina Donald D. Schaut, Virginia 
State College LL.B. 1962, University of Santa Clara 


Leonard Suchanek, Virginia 
B.S. 1958, LL.B. 1962, Creighton 
University 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 


Nivea Ruth Neuhauser, District of Yutaka Tsuboi, Japan 
olumbia B.S.S. 1955, Sizuoka University, Japan 
Octor of Laws 1958, School of LL.M. 1957, Meiji University, Japan 


aws, Uruguay 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Student Marshal: Orville Standifer, Jr. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


A. 
tin Anthony Felker, Maryland Thomas Lamar Garcia, District of 
Columbia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Vin 
ham C. Burry III, Pennsylvania Issa Khozeimeh, Iran 


* Michael Diehl, Virginia Orville Standifer, Jr., Washington 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electronics) 
if 
S 
Cor Alan Chayt, District of Lloyd L. Reiser, Virginia 
Umbia 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Machine Computers) 


n 
a Ray Belford, Maryland Lee Roy Young, Jr., Texas 
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Jon Clement Geist, Maryland 


Gary Michael Bowers, California 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Ohio Northern 
University 
William B. Campbell, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1950, Manhattan College 
| Arthur E. Casanova, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, University of Miami 
Louis Cegala, Virginia 
A.B. 1958, Syracuse University 
Carmen Robert Chimera, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1957, University of Akron 
Michel Costino, Indiana 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, Purdue University 
Russell Ellis Cramer III, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Lehigh University 
Walter Ewanus, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1950, University of 
Colorado 
M.S. in E.E. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
Lauren John Fleischmann, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 
Kentucky 
Robert Wendell Fulcher, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Selwyn Gross, Virginia 
B.Engr. 1960, Stevens Institute of 
Technology 
Rufus Hardy Holloway, Texas 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Military Academy 
William Scott Jones, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, M.S. in E.E. 1961, 
Washington University 
Hugh Barrett Kaufman, Virginia 
B.S. (E.E.) 1965, The George 
Washington University 
Narinder Kumar, India 
A.B. 1959, Panjab University, India 
BS. in M.E. 1963, Howard University 
Warren Gordon La Heist, Maryland 
B.Ind.Engr. 1960, Syracuse University 
Hardy Liston, Jr., North Carolina 
BS. in M.E. 1943, Howard University 
Peter Leo Luppino, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 


Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE ( Theoreti 
Donald Burrell 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING 


cal and Applied Mechanics) 


Weaver, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Jorge I. Aufién, Virginia 


ADMINISTRATION 


Stuart Melvyn Marcus, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Brooklyn College d 
Samuel Jackson Mathis, Jr.» Marylan 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
John G. Mcllnay, Maryland 
BS. in E.E. 1960, pennsylv 
University 
James Alan McRae, Virginia sota 
B.M.E. 1954, University of Minne 
Joseph Frank Melichar, Alabama 
B.E.E. 1956, Auburn University 
Lewis Gary Miller, Marylan 
B.E.S. 1957, M.S.E. 1961, Johns 
Hopkins University |. 
Charles Davis Mott, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1936, University 
Pennsylvania zu 
John Piper Murray, Marylan : 
BEE 1957, Rensselaer polytechni® 
Institute 
Mortimer Francis O'Connor, 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Massac 
Institute of Technology + tate 
Walter Wellington Parker Il, virgi? 
B.S. in M.E. 1957, University o 
South Carolina 
Richard Dale Parl 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, 
Wisconsin 
John Jacob Piepgras, 
BS. in E.E. 1960, Sou 
State University , 
Harry Pinckernell, pistrict 9 
B.S. 1951, University 9 
Mohammad Nawaz Shari, 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, East 
University of Engineering a 
Technolo 
Wilford Pai street, Jt», Mary 
B.Ind.Engr. 1962, 
of Technology , / 
James Lee Tan, Philippine? univers 
BS. in Chem.Engr. ! » 
of the Philippines , M 
Stanley Walter Timblin, 
B.S. in E.E. 19 , Nort 
State University 


ania State 


of 


virgini? 
husetts 


ow, Maryland 
University 9 


Maryland 
th Dakot? 


Norman Stanley Babbitt, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Elmo Francis Bradshaw III, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Jack Wayne Carroll, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1963, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Barry William Driggs, Maryland 
A.B. 1957, B.S. in E.E. 1958, Rice 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Myron Eckhart, Jr., Indiana 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1949, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Mustafa Guldu, District of Columbia 
B.S. in C.E. 1964, Robert College, 
Turkey 
William Mallory McCormick, 
Connecticut 
B.S. 1962, Yale University 
Nicholas Arthur Sloan, Maryland 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
Heino Viil, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Preston Craig Bogley, Maryland 
Ro EE 1955, Cornell University 
ichard Stuart Chamberlin, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Lehigh University 
M.E.A. 1963, The George Washington 
R /Niversity 
Obert H. Doran, Virginia 
BS. in E.E. 1962, University of 
" aryland 
allace G. Hynds, Jr., South Carolina 
pes. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Oushang Lolachi, Iran 
yS in M.E. 1963, Howard University 
uglas Edward MacDonald, District 
9f Columbia 
E.E. 1965, The George Washington 
"Diversity 
viam Metzger, Virginia 
I S. in E.E. 1953, University of 
à llinois 
+ B. Miller, Maryland 
'5S. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


Janina Zapadko Mirski, District of 
Columbia 
C.E. 1951, Polish University College, 
England 

George Thomas Munsterman, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Northwestern 
University 

John Patrick Reilly, Maryland 
B.E. 1962, University of Detroit 

Adam Frank Renner, Virginia 
B.S. 1956, John Carroll University 

Eugene Michael Schultz, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Herbert Nicholas Shearin, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, North Carolina 
State University 

Joe Norris Ware, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, West Virginia 
University 

James Edward Whitworth, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 
Tennessee 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


loh 
a Earl Condon, Virginia 
gineering Administration 


B Iseertation: Mathematical Models for Multiple Incentive Contracting 


Mg 1951, University of Dayton 


LN - in Ind.Engr. 1956, Ohio State University 


Eram Lee, Maryland 
“ctrical Engineering 


ISSertation: A Perturbation Solution of Waveguiding for Open-Gyrotropic 
*rrite Rod with an Application to Radiator at 8.4 GHz 


Mg © E.E. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
' in Engr. 1961, The George Washington University 
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Kuno Manfred Roehr, Maryland 
Information Theory 
Dissertation: Limits in Real- 
Processes 


Time Digital Filtering of Nonstationary Random 


Dipl.Ing. (E.E.) 1956, Technical University, Stuttgart, Germany 


Howard Stephen Wolko, Virginia 


Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Dissertation: Investigation of an Approach to a Theory o. 
1953, University of Buffalo | 


B.S. in M.E. 1949, M.S. in Engr. 


f Dislocated C ontinua 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Student Marshal: Alice Caldwell Granger 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Roberta Charlotte Arnove, Illinois 
Social Studies 

Jean Doris Baker, New Jersey 
French 

Arlene Myra Berger, Delaware 
Art 

Sarah Morrison Criner, Illinois 
Elementary Education 

Betty Jean De Reus, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Richard Lee Duenkel, Virginia 
Business Education 

Sandra Kaye Fahr, New York 
Spanish 

Susan Eleana Franklin, Maryland 
Social Studies 

Alice Caldwell Granger, Virginia 
English (with distinction) 

Basil Leon Hamilton, Jr., Virginia 

Mathematics 
Anthony Nick Kaculis, District of 
Columbia 

English 

Alexis Anne Krumm, Virginia 

Biology 

Mildred Ann Mohler, Virginia 
History 

Rose Marie Moy, Maryland 
Art 


Darrell Hiester Painter, pennsylvania 
Elementary Education. 
Patricia Jo Perlman, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Alicemarie Veronica Precup, 
Columbia 
English 
John Price, Virginia 
Physics SC 
Catherine Elizabeth Riordan, pistrict ° 
Columbia , 
Elementary Education (with 
distinction) 
Sidney Sue Rosenthal, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Paula Jane Seidman, New York 
English en 
Helen Carol Simpson, virginia 
French ei 
Sandra Gay Sweeney, Virginia 
Elementary Education , 
Nedda Rae Thomas, Virginia 
French ~~ 
Betty Josephine Tinley, virginia 
Social Studies asi 
Nancy Jean Tully, Virginia 
Elementary Education . 
Marjorie Ann Weber, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


pistrict of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Anthony Romasco, Virginia 


Bettie Daniel Thigpen, Virgini 


ona Goldman Abt, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1964, Douglass College 
ira Marie Bishop, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1955, Maryland State College, 
_ Frostburg 
-arol Ann Brewton, Virginia 
Special Education 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Ora Louise Burke, Virginia 
Curriculum 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, Bethany College, 
1 est Virginia 
9y Matthew Burley, Maryland 
Schoool Administration 
B.S. 1954, Maryland State College, 
y tostburg 
“ary Elizabeth Cleary, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
A.B, 1941, St. Joseph's College for 
Do Omen 
ald Edward Dearborn, Virginia 
School Administration 
yAB. 1961, St. Anselm's College 
4na Dee Devers, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
Nang 1965, American University 
uel Mayer Dodek II, Maryland 
lementary Education 
E. 1955, University of Michigan 
ma Ellis Edler, District of Columbia 
bs noo! Administration 
her 1952, D.C. Teachers College 
Ph Martin English, Jr., Maryland 
p dult Education 
Per 1939, St. Joseph's College, 
hey Onsylvania 
*$ Harold Fox, Jr., Maryland 
By ool Administration 
Vir In Ed. 1963, University of 
Man Binia 
ĉes M. Goldfine, Maryland 
uidance 
me ` 1942, Hunter College 
ĉen Elisbeth Goodall, Pennsylvania 
b Condary Education 
Collen Ed. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
byg ge, West Chester 
Se *e Gravitt, District of Columbia 
« 001 Administration 
Wmas ~ 1959, Virginia State College 
Columbia Gray, District of 


TN Mentary Education 
1 Ed. 1955, D.C. Teachers College 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Ann Christina Gross, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
Gail Gleason Harbaugh, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, West Virginia 
University 
Donald MacLean Hillock, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1949, American University 
Patsy Ann Klaus, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
James Henry Larson, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1963, Indiana State University 
Marie Helen Marzzacco, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Fern Goode Nicholas, Maryland 
Guidance 
School Administration 
A.B. 1945, Berea College 
Allen Dale Olson, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1953, Valparaiso 
University 
Donald Curtis Powers, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Temple University 
Altus Emory Prince, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Military Academy 
Nancy Todd Renfro, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in F.S. 1962, Georgetown 
University 
Paul Saylor, Pennsylvania 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1940, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Edward Schneider, District of Columbia 
Adult Education 
Ph.B. 1939, University of Toledo 
David Montgomery Shearman, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1964, The George 
Washington University 
Steve Six, Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1960, MacMurray College 
Helene Ann Stapleton, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1963, Boston College 
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Arlon Eugene Sullivan, District of 
Columbia 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1958, University of Kansas 
Marvin Julius Taub, New York 
Secondary Education 
AB. 1961, Dickinson College 
Vergie Lois Taylor, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1958, Allen University 


Brent Allen Thompson, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1957, Maryland State College; 
Bowie wr 
Frances Yanulevich Vernosky, pistrict 
of Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Pennsylv 
College, West Chester 
Claude John Waters, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1929, Morgan State College 


ania State 


ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


Pauline Detamore Parsons, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Morris Harvey College 
AM. in Ed. 1961, The George 
Washington University 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


Martha Dunlop Anderson, District of 


Columbia 

Elementary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Virginia State 
College 
A.M. in Ed. 1959, The George 
Washington University 


Norman Ray House, District of 


Columbia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1953, A.M. 1954, Western 
Kentucky State College | , 
Louis R. W. Johnson, Virginia 
Supervision and Administra 
B.S. in Ed. 1936, West virgi 
College 
A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George 
Washington University 


tion 
ia State 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Charles Raymond Heinz, Virginia 
Research and Evaluation 
Dissertation: Development and 
Study Course in Bioc 


BS. in Ed. 1950, M.S. in Ed. 


Evaluation of an Introductory, 


hemistry for Able High 4 
1959, Southern Illinois University 


Independe"! 


School Students 


A.P.C. 1963, The George Washington University 


Elouise Letson Johnson, Florida 
Adult Education 


Dissertation: A Descriptive Surv 


Technical Schools 


A.B. 1936, Mississippi State College for Women 
A.M. in Ed. 1962, The George Washington University 


ey of Teachers of 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Student Marshal: Robert Stephen Kamp 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Linda Betty Black, New York 
Business Administration 
llene Mills Blake, Virginia 
Business Administration 
dward Roger Budny, New Jersey 
x Business Administration 
*nneth Kinsey Cleeland, District of 
Columbia 
H Accounting 
àrold Philip Cordova, Maryland 
Accounting 
William Dalseg, Virginia 
— nm Administration 
er Anthony Dawson, District of 
Columbia 
la, Business Administration 
and Vincent Duke, Virginia 
Accounting 
rd Richard Edwards, New York 
Accounting 
“Mes Anthony Fishenden, Virginia 
lu; Accounting 
ce Lee Hink, Virginia 
à y Accounting 
n Groves Howard, Maryland 
la Business Administration 
t Stephen Kamp, Pennsylvania 
Usiness Administration (special 
Onors ) 


lohn 


Gera 


Peter Kern, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 

William Carl Kinner, Maine 
Business Administration 

Paul Francis Luther, Virginia 
Business and Economic Statistics 

John Michael McCarthy, District of 

Columbia 

Business Administration 

Frank Miller, New York 
Business Administration 

Malcolm Lee Ream, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 

Elaine Louise Schuchman, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Merrill Solomon, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Richard Lockey Strean, Virginia 
Accounting 

Kent Matthews Telford, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Ernest L. Ten Eyck, District of 

Columbia 

Accounting (special honors) 

Theodore Richard Vogel III, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Leslie Howard Weiss, Maryland 
Accounting (special honors) 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


lei 
t " 
h Merlin Beardsley, Maryland 
8. ublic Administration 
Nene 1957, University of Iowa 

Ublic Administration 
ay College of William and 
“lint : 

On A. Britt, Washington 
Ap Plic Administration 
korga 1964, Whitworth College 

E urnett Coe, Tennessee 

ls nel Administration 
„fpr ^91, George Peabody College 
"yi Cachers j 

liy. luhammad Faraj El-Alwany, 


p 
An, Ponne Administration 
"tr a 60, University of Libya 
buyidolph Hamlin, Ohio 
AR 19 Administration 


» University of Cincinnati 


r ^ 
Y Kreitzer Benson III, Washington 


James Michael Hinds, California 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1965, Texas Western College 
Margo Elaine Maris, Oregon 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1964, Willamette University 
Alan Ray Newmark, New York 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1964, Adelphi University 
Warren Paul Nixon, Virginia 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1965, Harvard University 
Robert Maxwell Press, Missouri 
Public Administration 
B.J. 1964, University of Missouri 
David Arthur Pyle, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 
A.B. 1955, Bowdoin College 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Marion Bayless, Washington 
Business Administration 
AB. 1951, University of Washington 
Ronald Raye Bolton, Louisiana 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Kevin Storey Bouch, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Dan Austin Brooksher, Arkansas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
Philip Raymond Burnham, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. in M.E. 1954, Illinois Institute of 
Technology 
Ronald Thomas Coder, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Verne P. Craig, Maine 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Robert Alfred Delemarre, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, University of Connecticut 
Angel De Leon, Venezuela 
Health Care Administration 
M.D. 1943, Central University, 
Venezuela 
Willard Evert Endicott, Maine 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1959, University of Maine 
Ibrahim M. Felfel, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1962, University of Libya, Libya 
Edward Earl Fine, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1948, American University 
Edwin Brandenburg Geisler, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Paul Edward Hill, Illinois 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Rita Louise Jordan, District of Columbia 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1964, Transylvania College 
Francis Kaye, Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1958, Dickinson College 


Robert Paul Kowal, Connecticut 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, University of Conn 
Edward Eugene Lane, Illinois 
Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy 
Ronald Victor Lange, Nevada 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1951, Univers! 
Nevada 
Norma Maine Loeser, NeW york 
Personnel Administration | . 55 
A.B. 1958, The George ashing! 
University al 
Robert Miller Macy, JT.» pistrict 9 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1956, Harvard Unive 
Thomas Bruce Mancinelli, West 
Business Administration . o¢ 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1961, University 9 
Maryland ES. 
William Arthur McKenna, pistrict 
Columbia : 
Business Administration * 
A.B. 1957, St. John's Univers! Y» 
New York 
John Lewis Miller, 
Health Care Administr 
A.B. 1964, Westminster, College 
Edgar John Mixan, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, Marquette niv. is 
James Francis Obendorfer, Virgi 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military 
Armando Elias Ortega ipa 
Health Care Administrat gal 
M.D. 1953, Universi 
Venezuela 
Peter Barron Petersen, nen 
Personnel Adminis oe 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1962, vnicip?! 
University of Omaha 
xas x 
A. W. Radle, Jr., Administration col 
on 
Hon, ryland 


Philip Harold Scharf, M. 
istration — . 


ecticu! 


ty of 


rsity |. 
virgin? 


Pennsylvania 
ation 


zuclà 


James Eyrich Stauffer, 
Business Administra 
A.B. 1964, Ursinus C 
Vernon Rodney Tate, Ma 
Business Administrati® M "e. 
BS. 1961, University of 


Douglas Carlin Thigpen, Ohio 


Business Administration 


B.S, 1960, Butler University B.S. 1962, State University of New 
William Oliver Turner, Jr., Virginia York at Buffalo 
usiness Administration Paul Scott Williams, Virginia 
A.B. 1954, Virginia Military Institute Business Administration 
9hn Henry Wigton, Jr., Pennsylvania A.B. 1951, Virginia Military Institute 
Business Administration Robert Shi Young, Georgia 
S. 1964, Grove City College Business Administration 


David Edgar Wilkinson, Maryland 


Business Administration 


B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Athony Thatcher Green, Virginia Lois C. O'Connor, Virginia 
ublic Administration Personnel Administration 
AB, 1962, University of California A.B. in Ed. 1963, The George 
lohn Los Angeles Washington University 


Indakwa, Kenya 
n Ublic Administration 
‘©. 1963, Howard University 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


n Anthony Collins, New Jersey 
peines Administration bae 
AR Ssertation: Pension Regulation: A Study of Need and Feasibility 
Up 1958, University of Rochester 
Mp , 1961, Georgetown University 
lus “A. 1964, The George Washington University 

iu, Martin Evanson, Wisconsin 

-SMness Administration 

By rtation: Predator Control and the Sheep-Raising Industry 
AM : S. 1955, Georgetown University : 
nN * Govt, 1961, The George Washington University 


t 
hanp Moon, Virginia 
Dis 555 Administration 


AR Program 

V ied Brigham Young University 
à : » New York University 

0 n 

Bue tiya, Virginia 


is. 55 Administration 


jj, latio 
SN in the Changing Japanese Market 

BA — Gonzaga University 
2, Marquette University 


Scop tion: An Evaluation of Selected Management Aspects of the SBA 


D: A Study of Export Marketing Policy of Selected United States 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Student Marshal: Judith Fishburn Koerner 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Mary Carolyn Boswell, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Floyd Clarence Buell, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Walter Thomas Doolittle, South Dakota 
Public Affairs 


Frank Neer Jackson, Jr., Virginia 


International Affairs 


Judith Fishburn Koerner, Virginia 


International Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Andela E. T. Brisken, Ohio 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1964, St. Louis University 
Robert George Carlson, Wisconsin 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1963, Beloit College 
Kenneth M. Christison, Montana 
Public Affairs 
B.S. 1964, Montana State University 
Vary Taylor Coates, District of Columbia 
Public Affairs 
A.B. 1951, Furman University 
Dorothy Carlson Donnelly, Virginia 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Dean Robert Gattone, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1965, Temple Universitv 
Delio E. Gianturco, Virginia 
Economic Policy 
B.S. in F.S. 1963, Georgetown 
University 
Philip Martin John, Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George 
Washington University 


William Frederick Marquardt MI, 
California 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George 
Washington University 
Richard Phillip McKean, Montana 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1965, University of M 
Walter Scott Priest, District O 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1950, Northwestern Un 
Norberto P. Ras, Virginia 
Economic Policy 
D.V.M. 1948, Buenos Aire 
Argentina 
George Augustus Straub 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1965, Portland State College 
Ollie Rix Threadgill, Jr., Alabama 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1964, Alabama College 
James Kay Walters, Virginia 
International Affairs s 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington? 
University 


ontana A 
f Columbia 


iversity 


S University 


Il, California 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Student Marshal: Daisy Claire Barndt 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Ronald Brand Balin, District of 
Columbia 


Daniel Smith Bishop, Flo ig 
Sanford Joseph Stone, New 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Paul Arthur Anderson, North Dakota 
Social Sciences 

Donald Keith Bain, Kansas 

Social Sciences 


Daisy Claire Barndt, Virginia. tjon) 

Social Sciences (with : 
Ferdinand Lawrence Brand, 
Social Sciences 
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John Silvio Cannizzaro, Florida Joseph Mindell, New Jersey 
Social Sciences Social Sciences 
Marvin Knight Chase, Jr., California Edward J. Nash, Michigan 
Social Sciences Social Sciences 
atry William Cook, New Hampshire Frank Emmanuel Petersen, Jr., 
Social Sciences Pennsylvania 
leland Baucom Cornell, Virginia Social Sciences 
Social Sciences William Howard Ray, Virginia 
dward Albert Davidson, Maryland Social Sciences 
Social Sciences Delmer Alfred Schatz, Virginia 
Robert George DeVine, New York Social Sciences 
Social Sciences Don Jay Slee, New Jersey 
Ebert Hartwell English, Jr., Arkansas Social Sciences 
Social Sciences Patrick Lawrence Sullivan, Maryland 
Margaret Hughes FitzGerald, Mississippi Social Sciences 
. . Social Sciences William Lawrence Webb, Texas 
Richard William Goodale, California Mathematics and Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences John Washington Wolf, Arkansas 
alter Lorenzo, New York Social Sciences (with distinction) 
; Social Sciences John Zakel, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Mn Kyger Meskimen, Virginia Social Sciences 


Social Sciences 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Thomas James Carroll, Virginia James Anderson Joy, Washington 
{lan Dean Foster, Kansas Conrad John Lindemann, Florida 
pert Alfred Gaddy, Florida Richard Harold Mills, Texas 

"lon Jonah Harrison, North Carolina John David Shytle, Jr., Maryland 


Marry Edward Hill, Virginia 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Villiam James Crodick, Virginia Forman James Sickels, Virginia 
Business Administration Business Administration 

Ma Staron Oczytko, Virginia 
Business Administration 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Cene Guerny, Maryland William Eugene Tillerson, California 
Governmental Administration Personnel Administration 
ll S. 1953, University of Maryland B.S. 1963, Tulane University of 
Ward Ernest Newman, Maryland Louisiana 
Governmental Administration Larry Dean Wolcott, Maryland 
S. in M.S. 1958, University of Personnel Administration 
a laryland B.S. 1955, University of Iowa 
ald Michael Peltz, Virginia William Harmon Wright, Virginia 
ersonnel Administration Financial Management 
bs B. 1960, Old Dominion College A.B. 1963, Lehigh University 


Ml Allen Riley, Virginia 
€rsonnel Administration 
Re 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
‘. In Aero.Engr. 1961, U.S. Naval 
%Stgraduate School 


MASTER OF ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


^h 
Yi Lynn Burgess, Missouri John Harllee Carmichael, Georgia 
*- 1938, U.S. Naval Academy B.S. 1936, U.S. Naval Academy 
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Clinton Beach Conger, Virginia 
A.B. 1938, University of Michigan 
J. W. Cotton, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.S. in Pet.Engr., B.S. 1949, Texas 
A&M University System 
George Harvey Crist, Texas 
A.B. in Ed. 1965, University of 
Arizona 
James Hamilton Cruse, California 
B.S. 1937, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Calvin Hill, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1943, Princeton University 
James Francis Clark Hyde, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Military Academy 
LL.B. 1949, University of Pennsylvania 


William Nivison, Maine 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy . 
William Palmer Oliver, Jr., Missouri 
A.B. 1941, University of Missouri 
J.D. 1949, The George Washington 
University 
Kent Kane Parrot, Maryland 
B.S. 1935, U.S. Military Academy 
Harold Graham Shook, California , 
A.B. 1955, University of California, 
Berkeley Ke 
Charles Roy Wright, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1933, Davidson College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Joseph Michael Battaglino, New York 
A.B. 1953, Siena College 
LL.B. 1956, Union University 
William Robert Dolan, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Ben Lee Fithian, Missouri 
A.B. 1963, Alaska Methodist 
University 
Harry Elmer Fitzwater, Virginia 
A.B. 1956, University of Colorado 
Allen Berry Gaston, Texas 
A.B. 1948, University of Denver 


Albert Aal Heckman, Pennsylvania 
BS. 1942, U.S. Coast Guard Academ? 
jor Alfred Jobe, California I 
: AB. 1954, University of Californ 
James Henry McFarland, Jr., Michig 
A.B. 1941, Wayne State University 
Frederick Thomas Rooney, VE 
A.B. 1965, The George Washingto 
University 
Joseph Grant Smith, Ohio 
B.S. 1947, University of Utah 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Henry Ewing, Texas 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Walter Brooks Favorite, Virginia 
A.B. 1948, Bowdoin College 
William Redus Glennon, New York 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy 
Henry Raphael Hanssen, Missouri 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Lowell Truscott Keagy, Virginia 
B.S. 1942, University of Maryland 
Mervyn John Lilley, Virginia 
B.Engr. 1952, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Roderick Frank Cameron Macpherson, 
New Jersey 
A.B. 1941, M.D. 1943, Wayne State 
University 
Alvin Robert Moorman, Ohio 
B.S. 1958, University of Colorado 


M. Domenic Palumbo, Virginia : 
B.S. in M.E. 1941, Tufts University 
Paul Moore Paul, South Carolina 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy 
Kendall Russell, Texas 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1950, Purdue University 
Harold Keith Scott, Florida 
B.S. 1949, Iowa State Univers 
Science and Technology :versitY 
A.M. in Ed. 1955, Stanford wie? 
Daniel Hamilton Seal, Louisiana, r 
B.S. 1951, Southeastern Louisian 
College irginia 
Homer Grant Snodgrass, Jt.» Vi ies? 
B.S. 1950, East Central State 
Herman Franklin Son, Colorar nese 
A.B. 1963, Colorado State 


ity of 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Walter Alfred Andersen, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 
University 


James Earl Bauer, Ohio 


. it / 
BS. 1963, MBA. 1964, Universi? 


of Dayton 


Robert Gustavus Beebe, Michigan 
B.G.E. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

Channing Howard Cox, Florida 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

William James Foley, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 

Fritz Henry Hediger, Florida 

B.S. in Engr. 1947, University of 

Michigan 

M.C.E. 1953, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute 


Stephen Kousz, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College 
George Marion Maliszewski, 
Massachusetts 
B.S. 1937, U.S. Military Academy 
Louis Anthony Marckesano, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Clark Sanford Morris, Virginia 
B.Aero.Adm. 1953, Auburn University 
Joe William Parks, Arizona 
B.S. 1959, Arizona State University 
Paul David Sowell, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Vaughn Lewis Beucler, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1958, University of Toledo 
latus Wesley Crook, Arkansas 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
*nneth John Kier, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 


Nathan Mandel, Maryland 
A.B. 1950, The George Washington 
University 

Kenneth Sutton, Virginia 
B.M.E. 1962, M.Engr. 1964, 
University of Florida 

James Christos Tsivourakis, New York 
A.B. 1956, Brooklyn College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


lohn Anthony Adams, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
*rald Benton Anderson, Virginia 
A.B. 1948, DePauw University 
Ed.M. 1964, College of William and 
ary 
d King Beaudoin, New Hampshire 
B.S. 1952, University of New 
Hampshire 
0e Francis Beene, Tennessee 
A.B. 1962, University of Tennessee 
Charles Thomas Bonfield, Virginia 
B.S. in Phar. 1957, The George 
pa ashington University 
Ward Arthur Branch, Virginia 
SS. in Comm. 1959, University of 
5 Irginia 
tmner Colson Burns, New Jersey 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
Ree Omaha 
Oger Alan Chapman, Illinois 
BS. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
Mes Christopher Cogan, Virginia 
S. 1962, University of Notre Dame 
"trick Joseph Collier, Maryland 
S. in Mgmt. 1963, U.S. Naval 
yPosteraduate School 
Ty Warren Colonna, Virginia 
:B. 1952, University of Virginia 


Dayi 


William Paul Cosgrove, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 

Eugene Martin Diamond, Illinois 
B.B.A. 1953, University of Wisconsin 

Louis Walther Dillman, Indiana 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 

Richard Anderson Eldridge, Virginia 
A.B. 1943, Bucknell University 

Henry Cotheal Evans, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, University of 
Arizona 

Robert John Faust, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 

Richard Anthony Feil, Washington 
A.B. 1963, Whitworth College 

Peter George Grasser, Pennsylvania 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

Norman Lewis Halladay, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 

Glenn Herbert Hathaway, Tennessee 
B.S. 1949, East Tennessee State 
University 

Eugene Francois Hertling, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1950, Marquette 
University 

Stanley Robert Holm, Virginia 
A.B. 1938, University of Minnesota 
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Charles Auburn Holston, Alabama 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Valentine Gehard Holzapfel, Hawaii 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 

Joel Blanney Hudson, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, East Carolina College 

William Russell Johnston, Illinois 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, Southeast Missouri 
State College 

John Edwin Kirsch, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Canisius College 

Anthony Daniel Lane, Connecticut 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, University of 
Bridgeport 

Frank Terrance Laverty, Washington 
A.B. 1950, Carleton College, Canada 

Roy Jean Lechner, Georgia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

Robert Louis Lelli, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Syracuse University 

Cloyd Samuel Lerch, Jr., Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Anton Frank Mayer, Texas 
B.S. 1952, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 

Joseph Railton Morgan, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in LA. 1966, The George 
Washington University 

June Wanda Mosher, Virginia 
A.B. 1959, University of Maryland 

James Adams Nelson, Florida 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 

Roger Lee Oberndorf, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson College 

James Cantrell Olson, Missouri 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

Paul Revere O'Mary, Alabama 
B.S. 1952, Florence State College 

Romano John Parini, California 
B.S. in Arch. 1953, Heald Engineering 
College 

Theodore Donald Pasek, Missouri 
B.S. 1965, University of Missouri 

Kennedy Troy Paynter, Virginia 

Personnel Administration 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 


Ervin John Pierucki, Virginia r 
B.N.S. 1946, Marquette University 
Birge Douthitt Reichard, Jr., Maryland 

A.B. 1960, Western Maryland College 
Joseph Bush Reynolds, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, University of 
Richmond 
Kenneth Dwain Ritmire, Minnesota 
B.S. 1958, University of Minnesota 
James Alan Ronni, Ohio 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, Bowling Green 
State University Á 
Lawrence Francis Sarno, New York 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Craig Seastead, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University J 
Jack Frederick Senechal, Washington ity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal Univers! 
of Omaha : ^ 
Edward Henry Skiffington, Missouri ity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal Univers! 
of Omaha n 
James Edward Stanton, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Miami University 
Frank George Steiner, New York 
A.B. 1959, St. John's University, 
New York * 
Allen Warren Stewart, New Hampshire 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
Mack George Stolarski, Virginia d 
A.B. 1964, College of William an 
Mary 
Lawrence Paul Stover, Iowa , 

B.C.S. 1941, Drake University je 
Selmer Allen Sundby, South Dako rsity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal Unive 
of Omaha es 
Douglas Neil Syverson, Michigan 

B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Calvin Tinsley, Florida . 

B.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Ie 
Arthur Stewart Tribbie, West ben 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia one 

Archie James Updike, Flori 
B.S. 1946, uL Ned Am 
nith Dallas Wade, Virgin! 
= in Ed. 1961, Concord ollege 
Marie Yvonne Woods, New Yor 4 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, West Virgini 


State College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Henry Bowles Angle, Ohio 


B.S. 1952, Purdue University 


Annual Commencement, June 4, 1967 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Student Marshal: Patricia Kathleen Linskey 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Loretta Jane Goerlinger, New York 
atherine Estelle Hartman, Virginia 
tverley Sedgwick Lomas, Connecticut 
arbara Brignolia O’Connell, Maryland 


Pamela Sue Skaggs, Virginia 
Susan Hope Ullrich, New Jersey 
John Joseph Volimerhausen, New York 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


John Gage Allee III, District of 
Columbia 
Dramatic Art 
Barbara Fenton Allen, California 
. English Literature 
ta Ann Alpher, District of Columbia 
Sociology 
Kenneth Macintyre Ames, Pennsylvania 
Anthropology 
Sydne Carol Archer, District of Columbia 
Sociology 
Mary Camille Ashley, Michigan 
Sociology 
Margaret Lee Backenheimer, District of 
Columbia 
Latin 
Barbara Lee Bailey, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Robert Anthony Barbuto, Maryland 
Political Science 
Slie Carol Barnes, Arkansas 
English Literature 
Alan Joseph Baron, Iowa 
o Political Science 
ledad I. Barone, New York 
a Philosophy 
Udith Lynne Barrett, Maryland 
Ri Psychology 
Chard Dalton Basham, Georgia 
Anthropology 
atricia Ann Beach, Virginia 
R Psychology (special honors) 
Onald Lee Beavers, Virginia 
N Geology 
chard David Belford, New Jersey 
Sy Economics 
San Elizabeth Beneke, District of 
olumbia 
French Language and Literature 
Usan Elizabeth Benton, Virginia 
Political Science 


Paul Sender Berch, District of Columbia 
Political Science 

Patricia Grace Berges, District of 

Columbia 

English Literature 

Edward Eugene Berkin, New York 
Political Science 

Janice Deborah Berman, New York 
English Literature 

Janice Gay Bernstein, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature 

Ronald Eugene Bew, Virginia 
Economics 

Judith Ann Bickell, New Jersey 
Sociology (with distinction) 

Bonnie Eaton Bing, North Carolina 
Political Science 

Shiela Marie Bishop, Virginia 
Economics 

Edward John Bogota, New Jersey 
Economics 

Gayle Lange Boozer, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 

George Marion Bowden, Maryland 
Psychology 

Judith Chase Brinkman, Virginia 
English Literature 

Tricia Ann Broenner, Virginia 
Psychology 

Elizabeth Adalisa Bronstein, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 

Susannah Elizabeth Brooks, Pennsylvania 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 

Sylvia Rosemary Browne, Virginia 
English Literature (with distinction) 

Kathleen Victoria Bryan, District of 

Columbia 

Drawing and Painting 

Caroline McCoy Burnett, Virginia 
Political Science 

James Irving Byrd, Jr., Virginia 

Economics 


Laura Ann Campbell, Virginia 


Dramatic Art (special honors) 
Sallie Hedren Campbell, New Jersey 
Sociology 


Jane Ellen Canterbury, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Michael Jabara Carley, Louisiana 
History 
Gilbert David Carpel, Maryland 
American Thought and Civilization 
(special honors) 
Wayne Alfred Carrington, Connecticut 
History 
Michael Alan Carson, Florida 
Political Science 
Marguerite Addison Castle, Maryland 
English Literature 
Victor Chamandy, District of Columbia 
Psychology (with distinction) 
Geoffrey Chittenden, California 
Psychology 
Joseph Martin Chomski, New York 
Sociology 
Aida Choquetaxi, Bolivia 
English Literature 
Dallas Leon Christenbury, Virginia 
Economics 
David Vernon Clarridge, California 
Political Science 
Leonard Allan Cohen, Maryland 
Zoology 
Murry Bernis Cohen, Texas 
Political Science 
Louis Anthony Colaguori, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Charles Bruce Coleman, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Kelsey Eugene Collie, District of 
Columbia 
Dramatic Art 
William Patrick Cornwell, Virginia 
History 
Roy Allan Craig, District of Columbia 
Mathematics 
Patricia Allen Cross, District of 
Columbia 
Speech 
Elizabeth Ann Dagenhardt, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Janet Dahle, California 
Art History and Theory 
Marianne Damminger, Virginia 
Psychology 
Julia Angela Dansereau, Virginia 
History 
Camilla Maxine David, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 


Lynne Rue Davis, Connecticut 
Political Science 

Andrea DeAugustinis, New York 
English Literature 

Lilias Stearns DeForest, Massachusetts 
Art History and Theory 

Sylvia Jo DeLuca, Delaware 
Political Science n 

William Richard Dempsey, Virginia 


History E 
Mary Ellen Dervan, Virginia 
Sociology 
Susan Claudia Dessel, New Jersey 
Sociology 


Judith de Tessiéres, Virginia 
Art History and Theory , 
John Joseph Detz, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Martin Dean Diner, New York 
Psychology 
Lorraine Elizabeth Doherty, South 
Carolina 
Political Science d 
Margaret Elizabeth Doherty, Vir 
History 
Edwina Russell Doran, New York 
Journalism 
Ellen Kaye Downes, Maryland 
Economics T 
Janet Eileen Drance, Virginia 
Sociology 
Richard Barnett Dressner, New York 
History (with distinction) . 
Danielle Demetra Duns m 
Music History an 1 : 
Judith Ann Dwyer, District of Columbia 
Sociology 
Fred I. Edwards, Maryland 
Psychology i f 
Calvin Warren Ellis, California 
raph : 
ARE The George Washington 
Universit (qo 
Sandra Yetta Esterowitz, Virgo zation 
American Thought and ya 5 
Margie Elaine Farbman, Distric 
Columbia 
Economics s 
Joseph Peter Farina, Florida 
Political Science 
Alberta Jan Fasteau, Maryland 
Psychology 
Joseph Jefferson Ferber, Maryland 
Anthropology : 
Clair Lamm Filbert, Connection. 
Spanish Language and Y 
Robert Melvin Fine, Marylan 
Medicine ai À 
Diane Elizabeth Finnegan, virgin 
Anthropology 


ginia 


Virginia Briggs Fitzpatrick, Virginia 
Psychology 
John Wiley Fletcher, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
atherine Gayle Foley, Maryland 
Sociology 
arol Lesley Fonger, New Jersey 
Anthropology 
atherine Marie Fontana, Virginia 
Mathematics 
Sylvia Frost, Maryland 
English Literature 
Martha Jane Gaillard, Maine 
Art History and Theory 
Seven Garfinkel, District of Columbia 
Economics (with distinction) 
David Samuel Geiman, Jr., Virginia 
Political Science 
Deborah Alden Gidley, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Samuel Myron Gilston, New York 
^ American Thought and Civilization 
Onnie Ellen Gitlin, New York 
. Psychology 
Dianne Carol Globus, New York 
W Speech Pathology and Audiology 
illiam John Gnadt, Virginia 
" Political Science 
?rtley Brooks Gordon, District of 
olumbia 
" Zoology 
ary Louise Goshie, New York 
t Latin American Civilization 
*n Mickey Graf, District of Columbia 
ta English Literature 
lph Henry Grebow, New Jersey 
by History 
Ward Crocker Green, District of 
Olumbia 
Anthropology 
a Greifman, Maryland 
ko Economics 
nald Alphonso Griffin, District of 
Olumbia 
la Zoology 
"l5 Mark Gross, Maryland 
Att Zoology 
hur Lee Gutkin, New Jersey 
De Psychology 
Me Inmaculada Habsburg, Michigan 
tha Tench Language and Literature 
ton Kaye Hackal, New York 
by Sociology 
ght Charles Hair, Virginia 
hy, english Literature 
à Ann Hanlon, Virginia 
bo, Political Science 
d Richard Hanscom, Virginia 
loin hemistry (special honors) 
Orman Hanson, Wisconsin 
hilosophy 


Robert Steven Harnick, New York 
Zoology 
Pamela Dorothy Harris, Virginia 
Sociology 
Richard Arnold Harrison, Maryland 
History 
Susan Victoria Hart, Maryland 
Sociology 
Helga Monica Havelka, Virginia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Benjamin Leon Hawkins, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
History 
David Richard Heath, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science (with distinction) 
Harry Lightner Heckel III, Virginia 
Political Science 
Barbara Heim, Maryland 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
William Michael Heller, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Ann Wynn Henry, California 
Art History and Theory 
Edward Ian Herbst, New York 
Political Science 
Barbara Ann Hering, Maryland 
Sociology 
Gail Joanne Herzenberg, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Joan Florence Higbee, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
(special honors) 
Julia Marcha Hilburn, Virginia 
English Literature 
Marsha Lynn Hinko, Illinois 
Political Science 
Susan Lynn Holland, Virginia 
Drawing and Painting 
Rebecca Hooper, Connecticut 
History 
William Lee Hovey, District of Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Franklin Richard Hum, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Barbara Lee Hustedt, New York 
Philosophy (with distinction) 
Solveig Hegre Ingersoll, District of 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(special honors) 
Marc Norman Isenberg, New York 
Economics 
Gary Michael Israel, New Jersey 
History 
Imogene Gottlieb Ja‘fe, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Charles S. Jekofsky, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
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Norman Bruce Jetton, Maryland 
Medicine 
Deborah Ann Johnson, Virginia 
Economics 
Sherry Lee Joseph, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Judith Faye Kainen, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Marjorie Hope Kalter, New York 
English Literature 
Kathryn Ellen Karusaitis, New York 
Psychology (with distinction, 
special honors) 
Joyce Tayeko Kasuga, Maryland 
Psychology 
Jay Everett Katzen, District of Columbia 
Zoology 
Hannah Anne Kelly, Virginia 
Economics 
Alene Sherry Kempler, Indiana 
History 
Louise Bramhall King, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Beverly Fae Kinzler, Maryland 
Journalism 
Karen Diane Kiracofe, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
Karen Gladys Klebe, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Jill Helen Kleinman, New York 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Dale Metcalf Kline, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Stephany Frank Knight, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Michael Joseph Konon, Michigan 
Mathematical Statistics 
Marvin Kurzban, New York 
Political Science 
Roberta Deverian Laird, Virginia 
Political Science 
Lawrence Searle Lapidus, Virginia 
Political Science 
Juline Lillian Larsen, Virginia 
Russian Language and Literature 
Joy Annette Lathers, Virginia 
Philosophy 
Geoffrey Paul Lawrence, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
John Elson Lawrence, New York 
History (special honors) 
Harvey Hugh Lederman, New York 
Zoology 
Marc Neil Leepson, New Jersey 
History 


Carol Diane Lehtonen, District of 
Columbia 
Speech : 
Stephen Lerner, District of Columbia 
Psychology (special honors) 
Mary Louise Lesser, New York 
History 
Robert Edwin Levine, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Hope Ann Lewis, Virginia 
Sculpture 
Joseph Lewis, Rhode Island 
History d 
Raymond Meyer Lichtman, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Mary Lincer, New York 
Dramatic Art em 
Patricia Kathleen Linskey, District 0 
Columbia , 
Anthropology (with distinction) 
Laurence Linter, New York 
History i 
Karen Ann Lipcan, Connecticut 
Economics 
Cynthia Jeffress Little, Libya 
History à 
Richard Blake Loring, District of 
Columbia 
Geology 
Nellie Fay Luther, Idaho 
Sociolo uve 
Marianna ne MacWilliam, Virginia 
Political Science 
Marilyn Susan Mahler, New York 
Sociology A 
Kim Helene Mandel, Connecticut 
Journalism wi? 
Marvin Mellard Mann, Jr., Distric 
Columbia 
Economics A 
Gay Patrice Martin, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Marilyn Dale Maxwell, Oklahoma 
Art History and Theory 
Josephine McCleary, Maryland 
Psychology Bg 
James Hendrik McConkey, Virgin!à 
Journalism tand 
Elizabeth Gertrude McIntosh, Maryla" 
Zoology „inia 
Virginia Christie McKee, West Virgin 
English Literature |, 
David Michael Meloy, Virginia 
Sociology 
Allan Michael Menachem, New York 
Psychology 


t of 


Gail Joyce Merklinger, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Agnes McEvoy Merrick, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Julia Howell Merritt, Connecticut 
Anthropology 
Joseph Henry Meyer, New York 
Political Science 
Joan Ann Milanesi, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Larry Allen Miller, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
te Harvey Miller, Pennsylvania 
Zoology 
homas Eugene Moeser, Maryland 
Medicine 
Mary Theresa Moorcones, Virginia 
History 
onald Kieth Moore, Maryland 
English Literature (with distinction, 
special honors) 
Ward John Moore, Maryland 
Mathematics 
Tegory Owen Morgan, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
lda Miller Morgan, District of Columbia 
Geology 
John Alan Morgan, Indiana 
Political Science 
nia Lynn Mouzakeotis, Illinois 
Art History and Theory 
Deborah Paula Movitz, Virginia 
English Literature 
Lynne Anna Moyer, Pennsylvania 
l Psychology 
hn Joseph Murphy IV, Virginia 
4 Political Science 
arriet Mushinsky, District of Columbia 
b Speech 
*nnis Nash, New York 
Zoology 


Nancy Lee Nelson, District of Columbia 
L Psychology 

Utz Armin Neumann, Wisconsin 
f History 

9rdon David Nevius, Maryland 
M Psychology 
“ark Matthew Newland, New Jersey 
M Geography 

ry Christina Nolan, Maryland 

Philosophy 


Danie! Karl Nordby, Maryland 
tu American Thought and Civilization 
ly Lufkin Nutton, Massachusetts 
Q Art History and Theory 
Tol Ann Olsen, Maryland 
lo English Literature 
Yee Ann Ortenburger, Virginia 
Nl Art History and Theory 
Ce Joan Oxman, New York 
French Language and Literature 


Margot Elizabeth Page, California 
Classical Archeology and Greek 

Marilee Joan Parfrey, Virginia 
Fine Arts (special honors) 

Linda Kay Parke, Pennsylvania 
American Thought and Civilization 

Roy Lanier Parnell, Virginia 
Physics 

Gary Orlo Passmore, Texas 
Political Science 

Suzanne Raynor Paul, Massachusetts 
Art History and Theory 

Marie Joanne Pearson, Virginia 
History 

Karin Louise Pedrick, Virginia 
Political Science 

Deborah Dant Penrod, District of 

Columbia 

American Thought and Civilization 

Terry Allen Perl, Maryland 
Dramatic Art 

Stephen Saul Perlo, New York 
History 

Jane Mary Pfann, New York 
Sociology 

Edward Beale Plaisance, Jr., Virginia 
History 

Ronald Louis Plesser, New York 
English Literature 

Solomon William Polachek, Maryland 
Economics 

Frances Myra Poltenson, New York 
History 

Dena Marjorie Pomeroy, District of 

Columbia 


Psychology 

Stella Marie Pope, New York 
Sociology 

Douglas Harvey Poretz, Virginia 
Philosophy 


Loretta Marie Porter, New Jersey 
Political Science 

Laurie Posner, New York 
Political Science 

Linda Lee Postlethwait, North Carolina 
Political Science 

Thomas Crane Powley, Connecticut 
History 

Cynthia Woodruff Pratt, Rhode Island 
Art History and Theory 

Carla Jill Price, New York 
Anthropology 

Sandra Rae Priestman, Massachusetts 
Sociology 

William Sydney Pritikin, Illinois 
Political Science 

Harriet Locke Raiche, District of 

Columbia 

History 

Yona Jane Ralston, New York 

Spanish Language and Literature 
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Clifford Erwin Reid, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Marilou Rickert, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Rochelle Karen Roberts, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Raymond Campion Roberts-Brown, 
District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Ina Claire Rockman, New York 
History 
Caroline Claire Roginski, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Margery Minkin Ross, Illinois 
English Literature 
Regene Claire Ross, Iowa 
Latin American Civilization (with 
distinction) 
James Anthony Rossi, New Jersey 
Zoology 
Anne Sherry Rothman, Maryland 
Economics (with distinction) 
Kirk Wray Rubida, South Dakota 
Economics 
Lawrence Edward Rubin, Maryland 
History (with distinction) 
Deborah Ann Rudin, Pennsylvania 
John Kenneth Rowland, Maryland 
History (special honors) 
Political Science 
David Edwin Rundquist, Virginia 
Anthropology 
Judith Helen Ryon, New York 
Sociology 
Claire Irene Samaras, Virginia 
Applied Music 
Earl Allen Sanders, North Carolina 
History 
Jeannette Lareebee Saquet, 
Massachusetts 
Sociology 
Anne-Marie Saunders, California 
History 
Harold David Saunders, Delaware 
Political Science 
Jewell Jessica Saunders, New York 
Sociology 
Marian Canter Scheiner, Maryland 
American Thought and Civilization 
Barry Roger Schenof, Maryland 
Economics (with distinction) 
Susan Stewart Schneider, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Edward Lee Schwartz, New York 
History 
Ellen Ruth Schwartz, Pennsylvania 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(with distinction, special honors) 


Gloria Singer Schwartz, Maryland 
Speech 

Jerry Steven Schwartz, New York 
Political Science 

Malcolm Schwartz, New Jersey 
Zoology , 

Elizabeth Cloyd Scott, Virginia 
Psychology 

Marcia Ray Scott, Virginia A 
Political Science (with distinction) 

Jennie Lee Segal, Virginia 
History i 

Brigitte Monique Selcke, District of 

Columbia c 

Art History and Theory (with 
distinction) 

Eli Richard Selinkoff, Delaware 
Political Science : 

Peter F. Senecal, District of Columbia 
History (with distinction) 

Leanita Lynn Shelby, Oklahoma 
French Language and Literature 

Calvin Coolidge Shelton, Jr., Virginia 
Economics O Dx 

Patricia Lynn Shepherdson, Virginia 
English Literature 

Russell Allen Shields, Colorado 
Psychology i 

Neil Barnett Shulman, District of 

Columbia 

Political Science 

Peter Ralph Silverman, New York 
Political Science 

Norma Simons, New York 
Sociology y 

Charlene Luck Orebaugh Sisso! 
American Thought and Civ 

Nancy Joan Skon, Virginia 
History (with distinction) 

John Jacob Slonaker, Pennsylvania 
History — 

Camille Alice Smith, Flor! . 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 

James Lucien Smith, Virginia 
Latin 

Neil Henry Smith, New York 
Psychology A 

Roger yam Snodgrass, New Men) 
English Literature (with distin 

Susan Lee Snouffer, Maryland mm 
French Language and Litera 

Allen Roger Snyder, Maryland ) 
Psychology (with distinction 

James Noel Solit, New York 
Histor 

Maria -— Soukhanov, Maryland 
Russian Language and Lies 

John Gordon Soule, Massachuse 
Political Science el A 

Richard Melvin Sparks Il, Virgina 

Biology 


sson, Virginia 
ilization 


Martha Brown Spencer, Maryland 
History 
Margaret Ellen Stahl, Virginia 
History 
Susan Kay Stanfield, Illinois 
. French Language and Literature 
inde Anneliese Stecher, Virginia 
Art History and Theory (with 
distinction) 
"ter Richard Steenland, New Jersey 
Political Science 
tricia Ann Stephenson, District of 
Columbia 
_ Mathematics 
no Zigrida Stewart, Virginia 
Biology 
lames Henry Stirling, Virginia 
Psychology 
Claudia Marilyn Strauss, New York 
History 
Mward Dickinson Studholme, Virginia 
Sociology 
Brenda Jane Sullivan, Connecticut 
American Thought and Civilization 
Hollis Spurgeon Summers III, Ohio 
} _English Literature 
‘rit Margareta Sundquist, District of 
Columbia 
ber Political Science 
a Swartman, Maryland 
x Sociology 
Unio Francis Tanabe, Japan 
ke Political Science 
nt Burch Taylor, California 
Dy Psychology (special honors) 
ncan Elliott Tebow, Maryland 
Drawing and Painting 
Teemant, Maryland 
, Psychology 
maz Tepedelen, District of Columbia 
be Economics 
ler Erling Thieriot, California 
‘ Economics 
^ne Thommen, New Jersey 
0h Psychology 
E arles Fulton Tobin, Jr., Maryland 
, History 
lila Sue Todras, New York 
"Y French Language and Literature 
Yllis Ann Tomlinson, Connecticut 
y, Sociology 
Mie Jean Towles, Maryland 
F American Thought and Civilization 
à Ruth Trachtman, New Jersey 
i, Psychology 
lyn Ann Trueblood, Massachusetts 
lus Anthropology 
*$ Richard Ungar, New Jersey 
logy 


Asta 
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Phyllis Arnaghito Vaughan, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Nadya Verrillo, Conecticut 
Philosophy 
John Joseph Vollmerhausen, New York 
Psychology 
Ann Elinor Wachtel, Missouri 
Fine Arts 
Eric Martin Wagshal, District of 
Columbia 
Medicine 
Carolyn Mary Waldie, New York 
Anthropology 
Paul Kent Walker, Delaware 
American Thought and Civilization 
Lynn-Steven Walls, Maryland 
Anthropology (with distinction) 
Yvonne Faye Weight, Virginia 
Political Science 
Cathleen Anne Weigley, Pennsylvania 
Anthropology 
Nancy Faye Weill, New York 
Sociology 
Earlene Kirby Wells, Virginia 
Geography 
Christa Wessel, Germany 
Psychology 
Harry Lee Wheeler, Maryland 
Geography 
Barbara Lamar Whittle, Maryland 
English Literature 
Ann Beatrice Wilber, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Harry Roy Wilker, New York 
Political Science (with distinction) 
Thomas Spaulding Willard, Maryland 
English Literature (with distinction, 
special honors) 
Thomas Eldredge Williamson III, 
Florida 
History 
Mary Linda Elizabeth Wilson, Maryland 
Philosophy 
Marcia Isabel Woolman, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Mara Bonnie Yachnin, New Jersey 
Economics 
Joan Madelyn Yager, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology (with distinction) 
Susan Lee Yeager, Maryland 
History 
Peter Menting Yoell, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Tescia Ann Yonkers, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
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Linda Knight Youchah, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
April Louise Young, New York 
History 


Michael Andrew Zamperini, Rhode 
Island 

History 

John Kurt Zier, New York 
Sociology 

Barry Alan Zolotar, New York 285 
American Thought and Civiliza 
(special honors) 


tion 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Peter Steven Aborn, Florida 


Zoology 

Terence Lee Babcock, District of 
Zoology 

Lorraine Balas, New Jersey 
Zoology 

William Bechtold, New York 
Biology 

William McCarty Beckner, Missouri 
Physics 

Natalie Brodzinsky, District of Columbia 
Biology 

Jeanne Anne Carriere, Maryland 
Zoology 

Janice Gayle Clouser, Virginia 
Zoology 

Eve Carol Cutler, Maryland 
Zoology 

Frederick William Diercks, Virginia 
Biology 

Frederick Jules Dunner, Maryland 
Zoology 

Clifton Sherwood Fox, Virginia 
Physics 

Lawrence Jerome Furst, Maryland 
Chemistry 

Arlene Kathryn Graner, Virginia 
Zoology 

Arnold Mark Hecker, Maryland 
Geology 

Charles Rufus Higginbotham, Virginia 
Zoology 


Paul Robert Liebman, District of 
Columbia 


Zoology 

Leonard Irwin Raifman, New York 
Zoology 

Edward Carlisle Rainey, Nebraska 
Chemistry ae 

Michael Chandos Ridge, Virginia 


Zoolog deut 
Diana McLaughlin Rorabaugh, Virginia 
Chemistry 
Randy Richard Ross, Maryland 
Physics (with distinction) 
Jo-Anne Biggio Ruby, District of 
Columbia 


Zoology 
Richard Fred Seelig, New Jersey 
Zoology d 
Ralph Elliott Seligmann, Marylam 
Zoology 


Karen Joy Skinner, Maryland 
Chemistry (special honors) 
Linda Carol Styer, Minnesota 
Biology (with distinction) 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Daniel Millen Atwood, Idaho 
English Literature 
A.B. 1961, University of Wisconsin 
Harold Raymond Booher, Maryland 
Psychology 
A.B. 1960, DePauw University 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute 
Jonathan Randolph Bryan, Virginia 
English and American Literature 
A.B. 1957, University of Virginia 


cota 
Julianne Hilda Thomas, Sout Dako 
Zoology aby 
Frank Wilson, Virginia 
Zoology 
William Ward Worthy, Jr., Texas 
Chemistry f ad 1 
Rhoda Binley Yarkin, Virginia 
Biology 
Barbara Sue Carter, Virginia | B 
English and American Lee 
A.B. 1962, The George Wash! 
University : land 
George Albert Chadwick III, Mary 
History 
A.B. 1961, Washington and Lee 
University , ia 
Larry Neil Chamblin, Pennsylvan! 
English Literature re 
A.B. 1960, University of Vite™ 


lohn Carsten Chapin, District of 
Columbia 
History 
A.B. 1942, Yale University 
Anita Jane Davis, Minnesota 
Political Science 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
anet Schlegel Deans, Pennsylvania 
Economics 
A.B. 1963, Clarke College 
*nedict Fenwick FitzGerald, Virginia 
Political Science 
B.S. 1961, Xavier University 
Ullius John Frizzi, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
lohn Deane Gannon, Jr., Maryland 
History 
A.B. in Ed. 1962, The George 
Washington University 
“try William Gaskill, Indiana 
Mathematics 
A.B. 1963, Oberlin College 
tila Rae Gell, Virginia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
niversity 
%an Ely Gildemeister, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1949, University of California, 
> Berkeley 
"ler Thomas Gottschalk, West Virginia 
Economics 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
" Niversity 
‘tron Blewett Hunnicutt, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1946, Wellesley College 
gil Harvey Ketterling, Virginia 
Economics 
Ph.B. 1959, University of North 
Dakota 
‘Niel Barry Levine, Virginia 
Economics 
A.B. 1955, Ph.D. 1962, Catholic 
^ -niversity of America 
"il Manchester Liss, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
A.B. in Ed. 1965, The George 
ashington University 


Sh 


Therese Mackie, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Suzanne Lippincott Mallory, Maryland 
Art History and Criticism 
A.B. 1942, Bryn Mawr College 
Carl Modig, Connecticut 
Political Science 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
Louis Timothy Nau, District of 
Columbia 
History 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 
John O'Farrell, Maryland 
Economics 
B.S. in C.E. 1928, West Virginia 
University 
Lydia Pallmé Priest, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Diana Sue Rubin, Maryland 
Psychology 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Elizabeth Burke Sherwood, Maryland 
Psychology 
A.B. 1963, Gettysburg College 
James Donald Snyder, Virginia 
Political Science 
B.S. 1958, Northwestern University 
G. Jacqueline Swain, New York 
English Literature 
A.B. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
James Daniel Swartzwelder, Virginia 
Economics 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Mary Montagu Walke, Maryland 
Psychology 
A.B. 1938, Sweet Briar College 
Mary Louise Wampole, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
A.B. 1956, Southern Methodist 
University 
Russell Henry Weigel, Jr., Virginia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1965, Bowdoin College 
Bonnie Lou Zwicker, Virginia 
Psychology 
A.B. 1963, Bucknell University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Nawal Yousif Al-Ubaidy, Iraq William Rust Hodge, District of 
Zoology Columbia 
B.S. 1960, University of Baghdad, Iraq Microbiology 
Sylvia Lee Bunting, District of Columbia B.S. in Phar. 1951, The George 
Zoology Washington University 
B.S. in Med.Tech. 1954, University Jon Conrad Nelson, Minnesota 
of North Carolina Biochemistry 
Sue Shipley Cross, Maryland A.B. 1965, Concordia College 
Microbiology Robert Joseph Radin, Connecticut 
A.B. 1961, East Carolina College Physics x 
Paul Joseph Devine, Jr., Virginia B.S. 1963, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Mathematics Institute aai 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington Abigail Gertrude Thornton, District © 
University Columbia 
Gerald Burr Grindey, Maryland Biochemistry . 
Biochemistry B.S. 1965, The George Washington 
B.S. 1962, Wisconsin State University University 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Anne Louise Christler, Pennsylvania Joanne Carolynne Combs, Ohio 
Painting Dramatic Art 
A.B. 1953, Vassar College A.B. 1951, University of Dayton 
Susan Nair Cohen, Virginia Raymond Lee Twiddy III, North 
Ceramics Carolina 
A.B. 1961, Smith College Painting 
B.S. 1962, University of North 
Carolina 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Dean Conrad Allard, Jr., Virginia 
History ission: 
Dissertation: Spencer Fullerton Baird and the United States Fish Commi 
A Study in the History of American Science 
A.B. 1955, Dartmouth College 
A.M. 1959, Georgetown University 


Arthur Sparrow Banks, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Dissertation: Multivariate Analysis of A Cross-Polity Survey 
A.B. 1951, Cornell University 
A.M. 1954, The George Washington University 


Louisa Russell Bilon, Rhode Island 
Psycholo » nyssion 
[sas di Improving Children's Creative Thinking through Group — à 
Treatment of Mothers: An Experimental Study of the Impact of Gr 
cussion on Maternal Attitudes and on Children's Creative Thinking 

A.B. 1938, Bryn Mawr College 

B.D. 1942, Union Theological Seminary 

A.M. 1953, The George Washington University 


James Henry Fitzgerald Brewer, Maryland 
History 
Dissertation: Politics in the French Army: The Aftermath of the Dreyfus Case, 
1899-1905 
A.B. 1938, LaSalle College 
A.M. 1939, Niagara University 


Yang-Ming Chu, Maryland 
Microbiology 
Dissertation: Comparative Studies on the Immune Responses of Rabbits and Mice 
to Various Antigen Preparations of Mycobacterium Tuberculosis (H37Ra) 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington 
M.S. 1964, The George Washington University 


Harold James Dupuy, Virginia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: A Theoretical Formulation and Experimental Test of Effects of 
Achievement and Incentive Motivation on Incidental Learning 
A.B. 1950, A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 


David Edward Icenhower, Maryland 
Chemistry 
Dissertation: Gold-Chlorine and Gold-Bromine Equilibria in Molten Alkali 
Halides 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1956, The George Washington University 


Tareq Youssief Ismael, Washington 
International Relations 
Dissertation: U.A.R. Policy in Africa, General Characteristics and Two Case 
Studies 
A.B. 1958, Baghdad University, Iraq 
A.M. 1961, Indiana University 


Harry Kaplan, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: The Use of Moderator Variables in the Analysis of Masculinity 
and Femininity 
A.B. 1948, A.M. 1952, The George Washington University 


Basil Peter Korin, District of Columbia 
Statistics 
Dissertation: On Power Robustness, and Other Properties of Various Statistics in 
Multivariate Analysis 
A.B. 1957, University of Connecticut 
M.S. 1960, Stanford University 


William Francis Edward Long, Virginia 
Economics 
Dissertation: Price and Nonprice Practices under the Uncertain Conditions of 
Rapidly Improving Technologies: A Case Study 
A.B. 1946, A.M. 1947, The George Washington University 


lohn Charles McCain, Virginia 
Zoology 
Dissertation: The Caprellidae (Crustacea: Amphipoda) of the Western North 
Atlantic 

A.B. 1962, Texas Christian University 

A.M. 1964, College of William and Mary 
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Royce William Miller, Massachusetts 
Romance Languages and Literatures } 
Dissertation: A Linguistic and Literary Study of the Sephardic Romancero: 
Historical, Moorish, Carolingian, Biblical, and Classical Ballads 
A.B. 1948, Bates College 
A.M. 1953, Middlebury College 


Henry Clayton Orr, District of Columbia 
Biology -— 
Dissertation: Immunofluorescence and Virus Recovery: Correlation in à 
Leukemia System 
B.S. 1949, Howard University 
M.S. 1961, The George Washington University 


Murine 


William Carleton Parke, Virginia 
Physics 
Dissertation: Nonlocality in Quantum Electrodynamics 
B.S. 1963, The George Washington University 


James Edward Robins, Connecticut 
Psychology ; 
Dissertation: A Study of the Effect of Syntactic Structure on the Immediate 
Recall of Speeded Speech Materials 
A.B. 1957, Alma College 
A.M. 1961, Bowling Green State University 


Senta Stephanie Rogers, District of Columbia 
Chemistry 
Dissertation: The Chromic Acid Oxidation of Hydrocarbons 
A.B. 1945, Hunter College 
M.S. 1948, Purdue University 


Irving Charles Stone, Jr., Maryland 
Geochemistry 
Dissertation: Geochemistry and Mineralogy of Continental Shelf 
the South Carolina Coast 
B.S. 1952, Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
A.M. 1961, The George Washington University 


Sediments of 


Edith Shores Surrey, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: An Investigation of the Relationship of Narcotic Drug 
Perceptual Style, and Stress 
A.B. 1933, Hunter College 
A.M. 1934, Columbia University 


Dependence 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Student Marshal: Robert Allen Liss 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 

Kenneth Wayne Albertson, Idaho Richard Joel Bass, New Ss 

B.S. 1965, University of Idaho A.B. 1963, Lafayette Co idi of 
Barbara Jane Azlant, California Constance Urciolo Battle, Dis 

(with distinction) Columbia T 

B.S. 1962, Fresno State College A.B. 1963, Trinity oma 
Thomas Elson Barnett, California William Stuart Battle, JT., ^! 

A.B. 1963, University of the Pacific Columbia 
B.S. 1960, College of Charleston 


D.C. 
trict of 


Thomas Arnold Bensinger, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Georgetown University 
Michael Leonard Berman, Maryland 
_B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Vay John Blazina, Washington 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 
James Shortle Botts, New Mexico 
Craig Marvin Brewer, California 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 
Gilbert Derick Brinckerhoff, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Lafayette College 
M.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Tuce Ira Brodkin, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Lafayette College 
Ronald Bayard Brown, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
lephen Lamoni Carr, Utah 
B.S. 1964, University of Utah 
ayne Lyman Chan, California 
A.B. 1960, Stanford University 
*rry Paul Clemmer, Virginia 
(with distinction ) 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
ürton Harry Cohn, District of Columbia 
B.S. in Phar. 1960, University of 
Pittsburgh 
almadge DeWitt Cooper III, District 
of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
" 'niversity 
Vin Pete Cormack, Montana 
BS. 1963, University of Montana 
En Boyd Daughters, Utah 
Bory Richard D'Onofrio, New York 
E 1963, College of the Holy Cross 
Shattuck Drohan, New York 
:B. 1963, Washington and Jefferson 
Ri Ollege 
cR Reed Drummond, Maryland 
‘B. 1964, The George Washington 
Ro niversity 
It Leslie Erickson, Virginia 
(with distinction) 
as. 1958, DePauw University 
‘sell Charles Ewing II, Arizona 
Mick 1963, University of Arizona 
ael Francis Farmer, New York 
EP 1963, San Francisco State College 
nis Joseph Feen, Maryland 
luy 1963, Bates College 
uis Fernández-Marchese, 
terto Rico 
Ran 1963, Johns Hopkins University 
Y Stephen Fletcher, New Jersey 
ES 1963, Mount St. Mary's College, 


t 
Be John Forlini, Jr., New Jersey 
LN 1963, Villanova University 
àm Elmer Forsythe III, Ohio 
'5. 1963, Western Reserve University 


Alan Clifford Foster, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Ernest Raymond Gerfin, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Michael John Gothelf, New York 
A.B. 1963, Hobart College 

Martha Sumners Granger, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Bryn Mawr College 

Robert Jay Gubler, Utah 
B.S. 1963, University of Utah 

Hedrick Baur Hanson, Indiana 
A.B. 1963, University of Washington 

Glenn Lee Haswell, Oklahoma 
A.B. 1963, DePauw University 

Evan Davis Jones, Pennsylvania 

Jacob Robert Karas, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1964, University of Massachusetts 

Mary Musselman Kass, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Donald George Kaufman, Rhode Island 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, University of 
Rhode Island 

Jerry Howard Kover, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 

Edward Lincoln Krufky, New York 
A.B. 1963, New York University 

William Augustus Laughrun, Jr., 
Maryland 
A.B. 1955, Wake Forest College 

Michael Steven Lebowitz, New York 
A.B. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 

Richard Leslie Levin, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Bertram Sidney Liebross, New York 
B.S. 1962, Brooklyn College 

John Eric Liljenquist, Maryland 

(with distinction) 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 

Frances Joyce Lipman, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Yeshiva University 

Robert Allen Liss, Maryland 

(with distinction ) 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Arthur Creig MacArthur, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 

Ivan Barry Mahady, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1963, University of Scranton 

Herbert Simon Maier, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 

Michael Mainardi, New Jersey 
B.S. 1963, Georgetown University 

Charles Emil Manetz, Maryland 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, St. John’s 
University, N.Y. 
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Alice Marie Martinson, District of 

Columbia 
(with distinction) 

A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Stephen Sherwood Marvin, California 
A.B. 1963, University of Southern 
California 

John Cordell McCabe, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1963, University of North 
Carolina 

Craig Scott McCune, Utah 
A.B. 1962, University of Utah 

Billy Curtis McDavid, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, University of California, 
Davis 

Lawrence Howard Miller, Ohio 
B.S. 1962, B.S. in Ed. 1963, Ohio 
State University 

Stanley Gary Morrison, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1963, Temple University 

Leslie Rodney Naman, California 
A.B. 1963, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Sheldon Nassberg, New York 
B.S. 1963, University of Rhode Island 

Pat Marshall Orrock, California 
A.B. 1963, University of California, 
Riverside 

Chester Woodward Osborn, New York 
A.B. 1963, Columbia University 

Thomas Joseph Paolino, Jr., Rhode 
Island 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 

Ann L. Parker, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Alfred George Peters, California 
A.B. 1958, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Robert Edward Prager, South Carolina 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 

Andrew Joseph Presto III, New York 
B.S. 1963, Duke University 


Robert Leonard Joseph Sampson, 
Massachusetts 
A.B. 1963, Bates College ein 
Robert Clarence Saunders, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, University of Washington 
Frederick Dolezal Schirrmacher, 
District of Columbia : È 
A.B. 1963, Johns Hopkins University 

Lawrence Victor Schoenfeld, New Yor 
A.B. 1963, Princeton University 

Barbara Ensfield Sherwin, District O 
Columbia 
B.S. 1959, Antioch College 

David Bart Simon, New Jersey | 

Edward Glen Southwick, Virginia h 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, University of Uta 

Ruth Lebo Steerman, Maryland 

Joan Sommers Steinkuller, Marylan 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University y 

Paul Gilbert Steinkuller, Virginià 
A.B. 1963, Duke University 

Michael Jon Sylvester, Illinois , 
B.S. 1963, University of Wisconsin 

George Stephen Tabor, California 
A.B. 1963, University of Vermont, Sik 

William Frederic Thompson, New k 
B.S. 1963, City College, New Yor 

Jean Musey Thorne, Maryland 
B.S. in Phar. 1958, The George 
Washington University , 

Lorence Wain Trick, California 

Clyde Marquis Weaver, Virginia 

John Raymond Whiteman, Mary 

Dennis Alan Wight, Virginia 

(with distinction) — . 

Art Bong Wong, California 
A.B. 1963, University of Ca 
Berkeley 

Paul Edward Wood, New Jersey 
A.B. 1963, Drew University 

Daniel Carlton Zaworski, Ohio í 

Paul Stanley Zimmons, New Yor rsity 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, Union Unive 


land 


lifornia, 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Student Marshal: Neil Eugene Roberts 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Knut J. Aarsand, Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Marshall University 
Richard Coleman Agins, New York 


A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
University 


- trict of 
Richard Gaspore Amato, District 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Georgetown ~. 
David Albert Anderson, Virg 
B.S. 1963, Purdue Univers! y 


" University 


David Joseph Angelone, New York 
B.S. 1964, Boston College 
Edward John Ashley, Maine 
A.B. 1964, Brown University 
Laura Smith Babin, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 
John Joseph Baker, New Jersey 
A.B. 1964, University of Pittsburgh 
David Fleming Barbour, Michigan 
A.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
Stanley Elliott Baritz, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Peter Maxwell Baskin, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Hartford 
John Richard Benefiel, District of 
Columbia 
B.M.E. 1963, University of Detroit 
Joseph M. Berl, New York 
A.B. 1964, Columbia University 
ichard Michael Berman, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
ichard Wallace Blackburn, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, Michigan State University 
Ichard William Bliss, Delaware 
A.B. 1964, University of Delaware 
onard Blum, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Robert I. Brauer, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, University of Massachusetts 
harles Madison Brewer, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Michael Elliot Brozost, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
Vniversity 
Tan Garrett Brunsvold, Virginia 
B.S, in C.E. 1960, Iowa State 
y University of Science and Technology 
Ir&inia Mary Budarz, Connecticut 
wA-B. 1964, Connecticut College 
llbert Gaines Burnette, Virginia 
uA B. 1957, Emory University 
“ont L, Burrup, Utah 
B.S. 1962, University of Utah 
tuce Gordon Campbell, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, Bowling Green 
Wine’ University 
liam Kay Carter, California 
G -B. 1964, American University 
*rald Michael Chizever, District of 
Olumbia 
B.B.A, 1964, The George Washington 
R Diversity 
ù M, Cochran III, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, College of William and 
Mary 
"rry Allan Cohen, New Jersey 
-B. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
liversity 


Robert Allen Cohen, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Ohio University 
John J. Cohrssen, New York 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, City College, 
New York 
M.S. 1963, McGill University 
Diane Phyllis Cole, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Pembroke College 
Steven Martin Cooper, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Roger Dee Cox, Idaho 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
David Lindsay Crawford, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown 
University 
Nancy Louise Crimmins, Maryland 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George 
Washington University 
Joseph William Crooks, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, Lehigh University 
Samuel Alexander Culbertson III, Illinois 
A.B. 1963, Claremont Men's College 
Richard G. Davis, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, Lawrence University 
James Kent MacKendree Day, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, Bucknell University 
James Raymond Denbo, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1963, University of Michigan 
Herbert LeRoy DeNourie, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of 
Notre Dame 
Peter Edward Derry, Maine 
A.B. 1962, Boston College 
Sara-Ann Determan, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, University of Delaware 
John Roger Detweiler, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1964, College of Idaho 
Stephen Brian Dewhurst, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Michael Tracy Dick, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
Harry Ashby Dickerson, New York 
A.B. 1964, University of Vermont 
John Leslie Dietze, New York 
A.B. 1964, Hofstra University 
Michael Andrew Dilligan, New York 
B.Ch.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 
Edward Austin Dixon, Jr., Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1962, Princeton University 
Gerald Arthur Dost, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State College 
A.B. 1961, Elizabethtown College 
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Jared Michael Drescher, New York 
B.S. in C.E. 1964, University of 
Vermont 

Norman Charles Dyer, Maryland 
B.S. (S.S.) 1955, Georgetown 
University 

Ira Charles Edell, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1958, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 

William Randolph Eleazer, Maryland 
A.B. 1953, Vanderbilt University 

Laurence A. Elgin, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, Northwestern University 

Robert Howard Epstein, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of 
Maryland 

Ronald Charles Fettig, Virginia 
B.S. 1956, Fordham University 

William H. Fitz, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Washington and Lee 
University 

Robert Brian Fitzpatrick, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Joseph Clifton Fleming, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 

John Thomas Flynn, Jr., Maryland 
A.B. 1964, University of Notre Dame 

Bernard Augustus Foster III, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, University of the South 

Henry Bowen Frazier III, Virginia 
A.B. 1956, University of Virginia 

John Edward Fricker, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George 
Washington University 

Gordon Samuel Friedman, Ohio 
A.B. 1964, Miami University 

Martin Jerome Friedman, New York 
A.B. 1964, University of Vermont 

Stanley F. Frost, New Mexico 
A.B. 1962, New Mexico Highlands 
University 

John Russell Gates, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1964, Dickinson College 

Ronald M. Gates, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1963, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Arthur Spencer Gilbert III, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Vanderbilt University 

Stanton Jay Gildenhorn, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Richard Harold Gins, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, University of North 
Carolina 

Jack Gerald Goldberg, New York 

B.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 

University 


Edward Leroy Goode, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1964, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Richard Foster Gordon, Utah 
B.S. 1964, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Michael Martin Gotkin, New York 
A.B. 1963, Brooklyn College 

John Charles Gray, Georgia r 
A.B. 1964, Wesleyan University 

Mary Sanders Gray, Virginia 
A.B. 1950, Denison University 

Edward Anthony Greene, Virginia 
B.S. in LE. 1960, Northeastern 
University 

John H. Gross, Ohio à 
B.S. 1964, University of Pennsylvani 

Blair John Grover, Virginia nudi 
B.S. 1964, Utah State University 0 
Agriculture and Applied Science 

Stephen Elliott Guss, Maryland. 

A.B. 1964, American University 

Kenneth Wayne Hadland, District 0 
Columbia f 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Purdue University 

Donald Henry Hadley, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 

Stuart David Halpert, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1964, Brown University ^ 

Joseph William Hartary, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1959, Grove City College 

Lawrence Louis Hauser, Connecticut 
A.B. 1964, Georgetown University nia 

James Lawrence Heizmann, Pennsylvà 
A.B. 1964, Yale University ; 

Joseph Andrew Helyer, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Bowling Green State 
University : 

Elliott Mark Himelstein, Arizona 
A.B. 1962, Indiana University 

Peter Barnett Hoffman, New Yor 
B.S. 1964, Cornell University 

Bruce Richard Hopkins, Michigan 
A.B. 1964, University of Michig® 

Howard Barry Horowitz, Marylan 
B.S. 1964, University of Mary 

Bruce Edward Hosmer, New Yor 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute k 

Robert Elliot Howard, New YOT“ , 
A.B. 1964, University of Vermon 

Stephen Ira Hurwitz, Maryland -versity 
A.B. 1964, Johns Hopkins 

Thomas Francis Jackson Ill, 
A.B. 1962, Southwestern at York 

Howard Spencer Jacobs, New t 
B.S. in C.E. 1964, University o 
Vermont 


Rodney Kobler Johnston, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
Charles Nelson Jolly, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross 
Kim Lee Jordan, Oregon 
B.S. 1963, Brigham Young University 
Gerald Bruce Kagan, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, University of Massachusetts 
David Mitchell Kanter, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A, 1964, American 
University 
awrence Stout Kash, Kentucky 
A.B. 1964, Bucknell University 
Jay A. Katz, New York 
A.B. 1964, University of Rhode Island 
Edward Katze, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, University of New 
Hampshire 
Steven Robert Kessler, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 
ichael Kimmel, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1959, Princeton University 
Stephen William Kraus, New York 
B.S. 1964, Brooklyn College 
avid Patterson Lambert, Arkansas 
B.S. in B.A. 1962, University of 
Arkansas 
eldon Irving Landsman, New York 
B.S. in C.E. 1964, City College, 
New York 
Obert J. Lasker, District of Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of 
Connecticut 
hilip Timothy Lawlor, Jr., California 
B.C.S. 1963, Seattle University 
Andrew Dale Ledbetter, Tennessee 
A.B. 1964, Southwestern at Memphis 
artin Lefcowitz, New York 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
9hn Frederick LeFevre, Ohio 
A.B. 1964, Williams College 
Michael Paul Lefkowitz, New Jersey 
A.B. 1964, Tufts University 
illie Lorenzo Leftwich, District of 
Columbia 
i B.S. in E.E. 1960, Howard University 
“firey Howard Leib, New York 
i A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 
9hn Waugh Leonard, New York 
wAB. 1964, Cornell University 
illiam Cooper Leonard, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Morehouse College 
Mes Albert Leppink, Virginia 
à BS, 1957, University of Wyoming 
arry Gordon Leveen, New Jersey 
A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
niversity 


Ja 


Ivan Ira Light, New York 
A.B. 1964, State University of New 
York at Binghamton 

William F. Lindquist, Illinois 
A.B. 1961, St. Ambrose College 

John David Lister, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1963, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

Roger Stuart Long, Michigan 
A.B. 1964, Michigan State University 

Stuart James Long, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, College of the Holy Cross 

David Alan Lovenheim, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brown University 

Barry Charles Maloney, New York 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown 
University 

George Donald Markle, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1964, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

William Harry Marmura, Maryland 
B.S. in Pet.Engr. 1959, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Thomas J. Marshall, Missouri 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, University of 
Missouri 

David Henderson Martin, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, Western Maryland College 

Roy Allen Martin, Maryland 
A.B. 1960, North Texas State 
University 

Arnold Steven Mazur, New York 
A.B. 1964, State University of New 
York at Buffalo 

Lucy Kelly McCabe, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1961, Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart 

Michael John McGarry, Vermont 
A.B. 1964, University of Vermont 

Marcus Page McGraw, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, University of North 
Carolina 

Samuel Alexander McLoughlin, Vermont 
A.B. 1949, University of the 
Americas, Mexico 

Samuel Robert Mechanic, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 

Eugene Horace Harvey Meer, New York 
A.B. 1964, St. Lawrence University 

Richard Warren Meirowitz, New York 
A.B. 1964, University of Vermont 

Jack Menache, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of the 
Americas, Mexico 

Allan Franklin Meyer, New Jersey 

A.B. 1964, Syracuse University 
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Michael Stephen Meyer, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brandeis University 
John Philip Meyerholz, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1963, M.B.A. 1964, University 
of Michigan 
John Mark Miller, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, Bridgewater College 
Edward Cornell Mills, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, The Citadel 
Rosemary Alice Mooney, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Drake University 
George Douglas Morris, Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1961, University of 
Kentucky 
Leslie Gibson Morse, New York 
A.B. 1964, Barnard College 
Kenneth Lane Mostow, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1963, Oberlin College 
Douglas Grant Moxham, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1964, Tufts University 
David Charles Nevins, Minnesota 
A.B. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Richard Joseph Ney, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Duke University 
William Nortman, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Daniel Michael O’Connell, Jr., New 
York 
A.B. 1964, University of Virginia 
Stephen P. Oggel, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Vanderbilt University 
Douglas Keith Olson, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Mark Lawrence Palmer, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Lawrence Joseph Pascal, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, St. Anselm’s College 
James Norman Penrod, Vermont 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Pinson Perry, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, The Citadel 
David Andreas Peterson, California 
A.B. 1964, Occidental College 
Jean-Claude Petilon, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University 
James Harold Phillips, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute 
Mary Alice Planty, Illinois 
A.B. 1964, Smith College 
Alexandra Patricia Polyzoides, District 
of Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Bryn Mawr College 


Carl Robert Ramey, New York 
A.B. 1962, Marietta College _ p 
A.M. 1964, Michigan State University 
Neil Steven Reiter, New York 
A.B. 1964, Brooklyn College 
Edwin Herbert Reitman, Maryland i 
B.S. 1964, University of Pennsylvan! 
Howard M. Rensin, Maryland | 
A.B. 1964, Syracuse University 
Janet Elizabeth Rice, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, Wheaton College, Ill. 
Julian Leon Ridlen, Indiana 
A.B. 1963, Anderson College, Ind. 
John-Douglas Robb, Nevada 
A.B. 1964, University of Nevada 
Neil Eugene Roberts, Maryland 
(with distinction) ; 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, University Of 
Maryland d 
Arnold Jeffry Robinson, Marylan 
A.B. 1964, University of Vermont 
Andrew Martin Rockman, New Jersey 
A.B. 1964, Rutgers, the State 
University 2 
Peter John Romeo, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown 
University 
Michael J. Romig, Maryland — 
A.B. 1964, The George Washin 
University il 
r I. Rosen, Pennsy!va' y 
E 1964, The George Washington 
Universit 
James David Rosenbaum, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, American University 
Paul Alan Rosenbaum, New wn 
B.S. 1964, Springfie 
Rita Reitman Rosenkránitz, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, Ohio State 
University 
Steven Lee Ross, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, Johns Hoar 
hn Robert Rowe, Idaho 
"AN 1964, University of Idaho udi 
Andrew Frederick Sayko, JT., Vit 
B.S. 1963, Providence oc 
Dewey Donnell Schade, Misso ri 
B.J. 1964, University A Miss 
Schreiber, New Yor e 
yo 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Ralph Raymond Scott, New bb 
A.B. 1964, University of Mc 
E . Seifman, Virginia. 
Ec Tk New York be 
E . Shadwick, Virginia ^. o 
Oss. 1954, Kansas State per 
Agriculture and Applied rated 
Robert Phillip Shapiro, New sity 
B.S. 1964, New York Univer 


gton 


UniversitY 


ersity 


Richard David Silver, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1964, Boston University 
Albert Neal Simmons, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Barry Sims, New York 
A.B. 1964, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Obert Arthur Singewald, Connecticut 
A.B. 1964, University of Notre Dame 
Ohn Godman Skinner, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1964, Georgetown University 
argery Waxman Smith, New York 
A.B. 1964, Smith College 
*"flrey Graham Spragens, Ohio 
A.B. 1964, University of Cincinnati 
ichard Miles Stanislaw, Washington 
pos. 1964, University of Washington 
*phen Shane Stark, District of 
Columbia 
eng 1964, University of Denver 
^rlis Dale Starnes, Virginia 
BS. 1960, East Tennessee State 
L ‘Niversity 
"ille M. Stefonich, Pennsylvania 
A.B. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
" Niversity 
bert Hugh Stephens, Florida 
eS. 1959, Florida State University 
Tt Charles Stone, Florida 
AB. 1964, American University 
nald Michael Stone, Massachusetts 
MBA. 1964, University of 
Rri assachusetts 
* James Swenson, Nebraska 
Cig: 1964, Stanford University 
Ad Woodworth Taylor, Virginia 
R 'B. 1964, University of Michigan 
A Tt K. Tendler, Virginia 
ES. 1964, Amherst College 
A p Morgan Thall, Connecticut 
^ E 1964, Columbia University 
fasao Tomasu, Hawaii 
'B. 1961, University of Hawaii 


Edward John Trojnar, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1962, University of Rochester 
Don Charles Uthus, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Marc Richard Wagshal, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1964, The George Washington 
University 
Charles Stratton Walsh, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
Michael O. Warnecke, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Purdue University 
James McCartney Wearn, Florida 
A.B. 1964, Washington and Lee 
University 
Bohdan Wenglowskyj, Virginia 
A.B. in Govt. 1964, The George 
Washington University 
William L'Estrange Wertheimer, New 
Jersey 
A.B. 1964, Lafayette College 
John Leigh Westney, jr., New York 
A.B. 1964, Trinity College, Conn. 
David Donald Whelehan, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross 
Stanley O. Wilkins, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Sidney B. Williams, Jr., Arkansas 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1961, University of 
Wisconsin 
David Ian Wilson, Missouri 
A.B. 1963, Southern Illinois University 
Roger Charles Wolf, Ohio 
A.B. 1962, Harvard University 
Michael Lew Woods, Texas 
A.B. 1964, Texas Technological 
College 
Hugh James Yarrington, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, Randolph-Macon College 
Jann Leong Yuen, Hawaii 
A.B. 1958, University of Hawaii 
Harvey Zeller, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1963, City College, New York 
Thomas A. Zener, Virginia 
A.B. 1963, Oberlin College 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Ar 
A parren Bennett, Maryland 
LL 4 1964, American University 
‘5. 1966, The George Washington 
illen versity 
- Berk, District of Columbia 
Ly 962, City College, New York 
Us 1965, The George Washington 
Versity 


William Mark Burch II, Michigan 


LL.B. 1949, Detroit College of Law 


Donald Clarke Casey, Nebraska 


B.S. in C.E. 1961, J.D. 1964, 
University of Nebraska 
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Christopher Stephen Changaris, Florida 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
J.D. 1958, The George Washington 
University 

| Matthew Adam Clary, Jr., Texas 

| B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 

| J.D. 1955, The George Washington 

hy University 

Archie Lee Fisher, District of Columbia 
LL.B. 1942, Catholic University of 
America 

Patsy Ann Fortinberry, South Carolina 

| A.B. 1948, LL.B. 1961, University of 
| South Carolina 

i Benny Lee Kass, District of Columbia 

| 
| 
| 


| B.S. 1957, Northwestern University 
LL.B. 1960, University of Michigan 

Jesse Ernest Lasken, Maryland 
A.B. 1963, J.D. 1966, University of 
Michigan 

Philip Robert LeVine, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Boston 
University 

Paul Joseph McElligott, Massachusetts 
A.B. 1959, College of the Holy Cross 
LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University 

George Francis McGunnigle, Jr., 
Connecticut 

| A.B. 1963, Boston College 

| LL.B. 1966, Georgetown University 

Stephen James Murray, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1963, Brown University 
LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 


Mehdi Mutlak Altimimi, District of 
Columbia 
LL.B. 1952, University of Baghdad, 
Iraq 


Guy Harold Goddard, Jr., Virginia 

Douglas William Lowe, District of 
Columbia 

Eric Stuart Mendelsohn, Maryland 


Francis Terence O'Donnell, Maryland 
LL.B. 1939, American University 
Daniel Robert O'Neill, Missouri 
A.B. 1961, College of the Holy Cross 
J.D. 1966, St. Louis University 
David Enoch Pitchenik, New York | 
B.E.E. 1962, University of Virginia 
LL.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University d 
Ronald F. Sandler, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State 
University , 
LL.B. 1963, Temple University 
Joseph Leonard Sarisky, District © 
Columbia ‘ 

A.B. 1958, American University , 
LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 
Lawrence Edward Shinnick, Florida 4 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Carnegie Jnstitute 

of Technolo 

LL.B. 1965, University of Notre Dame 
Matthew Saul Watson, District of 

Columbia : 

A.B., A.M. 1962, Johns Hopkins 

University , 

LL.B. 1965, New York University 
William C. Wolff, California . 

B.E.E. 1948, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute 

M.B.A. 1949, University of 

Pennsylvania A : 

LL.B. 1957, Seton Hall University 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Suham Shakir Shallal, virginia 
LL.B. 1959, University of Bag 
Iraq 


hdad, 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 


Jose Eduardo Aufon, Virginia 
Doctor en Derecho 1960, University 
of Havana, Cuba 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Student Marshal: Robert William Albert Ayre 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


: jvania 
Robert Anthony Raimondi, Pennsy 


John Francis Rey, Virginia 
Michel Constantin Saab, Lebanon 
Alan Paul Steiner, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Communications) 


Francis Charles Crotty, Jr., Virginia Richard Clower Mott, District of 
Paul Barron Johnson, Maryland Columbia 
(with distinction) Walter Carroll Scales, Virginia 


Melvyn Wahlberg, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Vance Newton Cribb, Maryland James David Pavlis, District of Columbia 

Lowell Kay Harman, District of Perry Jay Saidman, District of Columbia 
Columbia Dale Chester Whysong, Virginia 

Edward Joel Kessler, Virginia David Yuen, Maryland 


Laurence Joseph O'Callaghan, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electronics) 


Arsenio Juan Amores, Maryland Pradman P. Kaul, India 
Robert William Albert Ayre, Australia Garner Lennon Lewis, Connecticut 
(with distinction) Adolfo A. Sandoval, District of 


Robert Hughes Corbitt, District of Columbia 
Columbia Douglas Miel Taylor, Maryland 


arl Crama Flowers, Maryland Robert Lawrence Tesler, Maryland 
William Douglas Hopson, Virginia James Lee Wong, District of Columbia 
A.B. 1928, Vanderbilt University 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Engineering Science) 


Michael Jonathon Viehman, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Machine Computers) 


William Alan Rutiser, District of 
Columbia 
(with distinction) 


Robert Francis Mullen, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 


Thomas Edward McSpadden, Maryland Sethu Sekhar, India 
dward Ray Murray, District of 


Columbia 
MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
Paul Loring Adams, Maryland Norman Walter Chlosta, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of B.S. 1962, St. Francis College 


New Hampshire Bernard J. Colner, Maryland 
ack Clint Barrett, Virginia A.B. 1940, Brooklyn College 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, University of Gordon William Craft, Maryland 


Mississippi B.S. in M.E. 1958, Lehigh University 
Donald Quinter Brumbaugh, Maryland Amerigo S. Damiani, Maryland 
! B.S. 1939, Juniata College B.S. 1961, Drexel Institute of 

Ohn Willis Bruner, Maryland Technology 

B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy John Arthur David, Maryland 


B.C.E. 1961, University of Delaware 
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Paul Whittier Dillingham, Jr., Maine 
A.B. 1953, Harvard University 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Thomas Power Dillon, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
Richard Dawson Hodges, Texas 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, Texas A&M 
University 
Horace Gilbert Holmgren, California 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Kenneth Ray Hubbard, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Texas A&M 
University 
Edmund Crump Hughes, Maryland 
B.C.E. 1952, The George Washington 
University 
Dan Rennie McConnell, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Richard Gordon McQuate, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1960, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Melvin Douglas Miller, Maryland 
B.Aero.Engr. 1960, University of 
Virginia 
Exley Clanton Mixon, Jr., Texas 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1950, University of Texas 
Primo John Mondin, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, West Virginia 
University 


Charles Waggaman Neill, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1953, Catholic University of 
America 

Joseph Allen Perry, Maryland . 

B.S. 1948, University of Illinois 

Harry Bernard Rutemiller, Ohio 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of 
Notre Dame : 

Charles William Sanders, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, Creighton University 

Richard James Schuck, Maryland — 
B.E.S. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 

James Edmund Sczepanski, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Ernest Lee Staples, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 

William Alvin Thayer, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Syracuse University 

Lawrence William Twitchell, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 

William Clayton Whitehead, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute ` 

Swain Leroy Wilson, Pennsylvania y 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Coast Guard Academ 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Alan John Zeich, Maryland  . 

A.B. 1961, Bucknell University 

Kenneth L. Ziems, Virginia 
B.Engr. 1950, University of Toledo 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


John Franklin Carosella, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University of Akron 
Richard S. Cooperman, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1961, City College, New York 
Edward Harold Katz, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1960, City College, New York 
Charles Austin Kengla, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
B.S. 1959, College of William and 
Mary 


Alan James Mikeska, Virginia . 7 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, Pennsylvania Sta 
University d 

Reginald Stuart Mitchell, Virginia. ton 
B.M.E. 1965, The George Washing 
University bia 

David T. Sterrett, District of Colum 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Michigan State 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Norman Broughton Belecki, Ohio 
B.S. 1962, Clarkson College of 
Technology 

Claude Paren Brezeale, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Jack Davis Dougherty, Ohio 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Case Institute of 
Technology 


William Herbert Ellis, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1958, Purdue Univ 
James Alan Fenimore, Marylanc . y 
B.S. 1965, Rutgers, the State Univers 

Alfred John Ferrari, Connecticut 
B.E.E. 1963, Manhattan Con 

Charles William Field, Jr., Cali Stalb 
B.S. in Engr. 1964, California 
College at Long Beach 


Peter Edward O'Neill, Jr., Maryland 


James Markwood Goodrich, California 


A.B. 1962, Stanford University B.E.E. 1962, Gannon College 
Allen Paul Herskowitz, Virginia Richard Ian Perlut, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of Miami B.S. in M.E. 1962, Purdue University 
Glenn Arthur Larson, Maryland William Rossi, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Massachusetts B.S. in E.E. 1961, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Institute of Technology 
Harold Delbert Lawson, Maryland Fred Raymond Skolnick, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Carnegie Institute B.S. in E.E. 1963, Drexel Institute of 
of Technology Technology 
lohn Clyde Linz, Maryland Charles Morehead Smith III, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1962, Gannon College B.S.E. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Charles Santo Maiorana, District of Philip Geshon Stein, Maryland 
Columbia A.B. 1962, Columbia University 


B.S.E. 1963, University of Michigan Paul Vantoch, District of Columbia 
harles Thomas Montgomery, Maryland Graduation 1952, Czeck Academy of 


B.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Technology, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Institute Ronald John Wells, Maryland 
leffrey Vaughn Odom, Maryland B.E.E. 1963, Villanova University 


B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


lhn Eftis, District of Columbia 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Dissertation: A Nonlinear Continuum Theory of Alkali Metals Based on 
Quantum Mechanics 
B.C.E. 1952, City College, New York 
M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia University 


Mohamed Fadl Ahmed Fadl, United Arab Republic 


Measurement Science 
Dissertation: Effect of Gas Mixture and Pressure on the Wavelength, and Profile 


of the 633 NM Line of Neon Emitted by He-Ne” Discharge Tubes 
B.S. 1959, Alexandria University, Egypt 
M.S. in Engr. 1964, The George Washington University 


Ámold Charles Meltzer, Maryland 
Network Theory 
Dissertation: An RC-Single Transistor Two-port Synthesis Technique 
BS. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, The George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Student Marshal: Theresa Anne Gray 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Slizabeth Clay Anderson, Pennsylvania Jean Andrea Carlson, District of 


By Elementary Education Columbia 
‘lyn Hirsh Auerbach, Maryland Elementary Education 
0 Elementary Education Marjorie Jane Cohn, New York 
“fol Beth Baum, District of Columbia Elementary Education 
Sa Secondary Education Nicol Lewis Cylkowski, Connecticut 
"dra Judith Block, District of Elementary Education 


olumbia Linda Louise Domscheit, Virginia 
Secondary Education Secondary Education 
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Patricia Josephine Fahey, Illinois 
Elementary Education 

Charlotte Rose Marie Fisher, District 

of Columbia 

Secondary Education 

Ellen Elizabeth Fleming, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Frances S. Foster, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 

Elizabeth S. Francis, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Lynne E. Frankel, Ohio 
Elementary Education 

Nina S. Freeman, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Jo Anne Fulton, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Edna McInnis Gachet, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Miriam Nathan Goldberg, Maryland 
Elementary Education 

Marcia Hope Golden, Delaware 
Secondary Education 

Susan Austin Goldstein, New York 
Secondary Education 

Richard Penrose Gorrell, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Sandra Eileen Gottlieb, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Theresa Anne Gray, Virginia 
Secondary Education (with 
distinction) 

Sandra Lee Greenberg, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 

Susan Vivian Grossman, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 

Carol Lee Johnson, New York 
Secondary Education 

Diane Barbara Kalt, New York 
Elementary Education 

Susan Mona Kane, New York 
Elementary Education 

Carolyn Katz, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Mary Love Kelly, Maryland 
Elementary Education 

Constance Winslow Kemp, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Patricia Ann Kettle, New York 
Elementary Education 

Alan Lee Lengel, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Diane Lerner, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Marsha G. Lerner, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 

Barbara Lee Mansfield, Virginia 
Secondary Education 

Arlene Janet Mendelson, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


Harriet Irene Miller, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 
Sheila M. Miller, Nebraska 
Secondary Education 
Emily Mintz, New York 
Secondary Education 
Mary Anne Miyares, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
Richard Anthony Moock, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Christine Mungello, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 1 
Joan Evelyn Phillips, North Carolina 
Secondary Education 
Elyse Joan Rabin, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 
Ellen Joan Richter, New York 
Elementary Education — . 
Susan Pamela Roberts, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Patricia Carol Robinson, Ohio 
Elementary Education 
Ilene Diane Rosner, New York 
Elementary Education 
Marilyn Susan Rubell, New York 
Elementary Education 
Joan Wallis Rubin, New York 
Elementary Education ja 
Elizabeth Harland Saage, Pennsylvan 
Secondary Education : 
Pamela Maltry Schweickhardt, Vit 
Elementary Education 
Donna Joy Seldes, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Louise Susan Siegel, New York 
Elementary Education 
David G. Silberberg, New York 
Secondary Education land 
Margaret Jane Strasburger, Maryla 
Elementary Education — . 
Patricia Ann Tattersall, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Rita Mae Thompson, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
Cindy Freddi Throne, New Jersey 
Secondary Education — , f 
Beverly Louise Updike, District © 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
Rose Mary Vance, Maryland 
Elementary Education , 
Anne Kneipple Warga, Distric 
Columbia : 
Elementary Education  ,. 
Carolynn Ann Washbon, Florida 
Secondary Education 
Katrina G. Weber, District o 
Elementary Education 


ginia 


t of 


f Columbia 


Ruth Ellen Weinberg, New York 
Elementary Education 


Roni Lynn Zuckerman, New York 
Elementary Education 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Louis D. Astolfi, Pennsylvania 
Rosemary Kay Baen, Texas 

atricia Ann Bergan, Virginia 

George Thomas Bostic, Pennsylvania 
Obert Patrick Bowers, Virginia 
awrence Joseph Cignetti, Pennsylvania 


Joseph Francis Lalli, Pennsylvania 
Michael John Locke, California 
Robert Murray Nugent, New York 
Robert Louis Paszek, Pennsylvania 
Pamela Jean Rainey, Maine 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Hartsel Dale Allen, West Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, West Virginia 
University 
ayoi Kabe Arai, Japan 
History of Education 
A.B. 1961, Tokyo Woman’s Christian 
College, Japan 
Wen W. Bailey, Virginia 
Adult Education 
A.B. 1948, Colby College 
9n David Batchelor, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
pP. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
lizabeth Carroll Baxter, Texas 
Special Education 
BS. in Ed. 1964, Texas Women’s 
niversity 
"thur Burton Bellman, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
BS. in Aero.Engr. 1950, University 
EV Colorado 
Onstance T. Bernton, Maryland 
Adult Education 
oA B. 1948, Connecticut College 
*ne Wright Beverly, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
BS. in P.E. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
Wrence Drew Billups, District of 
Olumbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Winston-Salem State 
A Ollege 
n M, Bolane, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
AB. 1965, Cornell University 
Ul Milton Brey, Jr., Maryland 
Secondary Education 
S. in P.E. 1954, Pennsylvania State 
Ollege, West Chester 
Na Lois Brodsky, Virginia 
Reading 
AB. in Ed. 1959, The George 
ashington University 


Sandra Carolyn Brooks, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, D.C. Teachers 
College 


Joyce Ray Broome, District of Columbia 


Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, D.C. Teachers 
College 
William Adam Bruchey III, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Maryland State 
College, Frostburg 
Barbara Ann Burgess, Virginia 
Guidance 


A.B. 1949, University of Rhode Island 


Waldo Louis Carbonell, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Prudence Elizabeth Conover, Virginia 
Special Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1953, Oberlin College 
James Jimmy Cunningham, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Virginia State 
College 
Jane Carol Davis, Virginia 
Special Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1962, The George 
Washington University 
John Dewitt, Washington 
Special Education 
A.B. 1966, Calvin College 
Pauline Taube Diamond, Maryland 
Guidance 
A.B. 1940, Brooklyn College 
Frank Joseph Dunnigan, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, Pennsylvania State 
College, Mansfield 
Donald Edwin Dworkin, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in P.E. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
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Warren Issac Early, Jr., Virginia 
Employee Development 
B.S. 1957, Madison College, Va. 
Eric William Erdossy, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, College of 
William and Mary 
Robert David Evans, Virginia 
Adult Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, The George 
Washington University 
Edward A. Farrell, Jr., Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1965, The George 
Washington University 
Kayte Marsh Fearn, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
A.B. 1940, Knoxville College 
James Samuel Featherstone, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1961, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Lourena R. Floyd, Maryland 
Guidance 
A.B. in Ed. 1954, Glenville State 
College 
Nancy Jane Goldblatt, New York 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1963, Long Island University 
Judith Iris Goldenberg, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
A.B. 1962, Vassar College 
Arlene Kasper Gottlieb, Connecticut 
Guidance 
B.S. 1960, Boston University 
Carol Jean Gross, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, Western State 
College of Colorado 
Robert Nelson Harvey, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, The George 
Washington University 
Thomas Henry Held, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Louise See Henderson, Virginia 
School Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1957, The George 
Washington University 
Carla R. Heymsfeld, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
A.B. 1962, Brandeis University 
George Torbet Hilliker, Virginia 
Philosophy of Education 
B.S. 1963, Florida State University 


John Terrill Hohman, District of 
Columbia 
Student Personnel Work 
A.B. 1965, Culver-Stockton College 
Patricia Ann Holcomb, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.F.A. 1960, University of Oklahoma 
Julia Edmundson Holloway, District 
of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1943, Winston-Salem 
State College 
Harriet K. Howard, Maryland 
Special Education 
A.B. 1942, Hunter College 
Daisy L. Johns, North Carolina 
Guidance 
A.B. 1949, Livingston College 
Irene Ward Jones, Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1927, Rice University _ 
Martha Virlinda Joyner, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, Longwood College 
James Patrick Kacsmarik, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, The George 
Washington University yx 
George Wesley Kaseman, Virginia 
Special Education : 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
University no 
Georgia McDaniels Kelley, District 0 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1948, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Anna R. Kogel, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Ohio State 
University 
Dale D. Kosich, New York 
School Administration Colles? 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, Wagner ina 
William Westfall Lee, Jr., North Carole 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Eleanor Carlson Lind, Maryland 
Elementary Education ‘ 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Central Connecticut 
State College 
John Roy Linn, Ohio _ 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1960, Bowling Green 
State Universit F i 
Michael Joseph Macinnes, California 
cation wed 
- T Bonaventure University 


Curtis Naum Marsh, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Philosophy of Education 
B.S. 1934, University of Pennsylvania 
Mary Ellen McCann, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, University of 
Cincinnati 
Alberta Clark McNeill, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Virginia State 
College 
Gail Carol McSweeney, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Madison College, Va. 
Charlotte Elizabeth Miles, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, University of 
Maryland 
lizabeth Ann Mistrik, Pennsylvania 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1966, Duquesne University 
Claudia Pound Monane, Virginia 
Comparative Education 
B.S. 1957, Cornell University 
ay Callaway Morrisson, Virginia 
School Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1957, The George 
Washington University 
Joseph W. Mullan, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1966, The George 
) Washington University 
*annette Murphy, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1963, The George Washington 
niversity 
Mary Angela Nau, Maryland 
Special Education 
A.B. in Ed. 1963, The George 
washington University 
anda Anita Oates, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1965, Howard University 
seph Andrew Phillips, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
uS. in Ed. 1960, Virginia State College 
na Mae Pietruszak, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1942, Pennsylvania State 
-Ollege, Bloomsburg 
liam Roosevelt Pinkney, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
S. in P.E, 1961, Delaware State 
ye ollege 
Tothy Mae Preston, Maryland 
B Guidance 
S. 1951, Concord College 


Martin Joseph Ramunno, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 
Edward Thorpe Reynolds, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1959, The George 
Washington University 
Shelia Eleanor Robinson, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Victor Eugene Rock, Jr., Maryland 
Employee Training 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Pennsylvania State 
College, Shippensburg 
David Noel Sapp, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, University of 
Maryland 
Edythe K. Schulkin, Maryland 
Student Personnel Work 
A.B. 1963, Mount St. Agnes College 
Robert Foster Shannon, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1955, University of Scranton 
Marian Cain Siler, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, D.C. Teachers 
College 
Barbara Jane Slate, Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1963, Madison College, Va. 
Wayne Nelson Smallwood, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, The George 
Washington University 
Thomas Joseph Stoner, Pennsylvania 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Mount St. Mary's 
College, Md. 
Virginia Marie St. Peter, New Jersey 
Employee Training 
A.B. 1947, New York University 
Nancy Lea Sublett, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, Longwood College 
Mohammad Kamel Tageldin, United 
Arab Republic 
History of Education 
A.B. 1957, Al-Azhar University, 
United Arab Republic 
G.D.E. 1960, Faculty of Arabic 
Studies, United Arab Republic 
Mattie Hyde Thomas, Maryland 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1950, Maryland State 
College, Salisbury 
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Gloria Joan Tyler, District of Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Winston-Salem 
State College 
Frances Victoria Veney, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Virginia State 
College 
Mary Ann Watkins, Pennsylvania 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1953, University of Pittsburgh 
Pearl S. Weiss, Maryland 
Guidance 
A.B. 1936, Hunter College 
Vera Mae White, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
A.B. 1955, Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Arvin Samuel Williams, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1942, Milligan College 
Donald Erzinger Willman, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1936, U.S. Naval Academy 


Jeanne Johnson Wilson, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, D.C. Teachers 
College : 
Peggy Ann Wines, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, D.C. Teachers 
College 
JoAnn Wingrove, Pennsylvania 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
College, California 
Arlene Novella Woodard, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Maryland State 
College, Bowie 
Jeanne Lee Worley, District of 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, D.C. Teachers 
College 3i 
Winifred Frances Yonkers, Distri¢ 
Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia 


t of 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


Ellen Ehle Baritot, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, Goddard College 
Helen Walker Beals, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1952, Boston University 
Sharon Anne Beischer, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1965, Goucher College 
Anne Lee Boley, New York 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, Goucher College 
Jane Brodsky, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, American University 
Lillian Anne Brown, Minnesota 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1961, Wheaton College 
Barbara Anne Byrne, New York 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, College of Wooster 
Minnie Lee Dyer, Texas 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1965, Texas A&M University 
System, Prairie View 
Virginia Lynn Friedley, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, Houghton College 


Sylvia Ruth Garvin, Maryland 
Elementary Education Sect 
A.B. 1956, The George Washing 
University 
Virginia Godfrey, Maryland 
Elementary Education d 
A.B. 1965, University of Marylan 
Joan Janet Hoexter, New York 
Elementary Education | 
A.B. 1966, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Marsha Geraldine Katz, Mary 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, Marietta College 
Mary I. Klebe, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education — 
A.B. 1966, Denison University ia 
Fradel Kramer, District of Colum»! 
Elementary Education - 
A.B. 1948, Syracuse University 
Margaret McAlpine Ladd, Virgin! 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1946, Hood College | . 
Virginia Cecil Leighton, virginia 
Elementary Education $ 
A.B. 1951, The George Washingto® 
University 


land 


Holley M. Linn, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1956, Duke University 
Pamela Ann Majkowski, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1966, Cornell University 


Barbara Joan Maly, District of Columbia 


Elementary Education 
A.B. 1964, Hood College 
Carol Susan Miller, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1965, University of New 
Hampshire 
Judith Ann Noble, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, Goucher College 
Ellen M. Pechman, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin 
Deborah Noble Pelton, Massachusetts 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, Wells College 


Virginia R. Reid, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1940, Bethany College 


Jane Katherine Schoonover, Connecticut 


Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 

Nancy P. Scibelli, Virginia 

Elementary Education 

A.B. 1955, Regis College 
Beth Inez Spiegelberg, Maryland 

Elementary Education 

A.B. 1966, Bethany College 
E. Karen Gerber Tersoff, District of 
Colunbia 

Elementary Education 

A.B. 1949, University of Michigan 
Susan Miriam Tracy, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


A.B. 1966, Manhattanville College of 


the Sacred Heart 
Carol Linda Williams, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
A.B. 1966, Heidelberg College 


ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


Marilya Tyler Brown, District of 
Columbia 
Administration 
A.B. in Ed. 1957, Virginia Union 
University 
A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George 
Washington University 


George Foster Daniels, Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1954, Washington College 
A.M. 1961, The George Washington 


University 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


Dorothy Thrasher Duncan, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1944, D.C. Teachers 
ollege 
Ed.M. 1958, Harvard University 
ady Jones Fletcher, District of 
olumbia 
Guidance and Counseling 
A.B. 1950, Clark College 


Br 


A.M. in Ed. 1953, Howard University 


Ruthadele L. Hauch, Virginia 
Guidance 
A.B. 1935, University of Iowa 
A.M. 1939, University of Chicago 
Vivian Fitanides Overton, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 


B.S. in Ed. 1941, Madison College, Va. 


A.M. 1945, Gallaudet College 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


J 
hn Charles Bish, Maryland 
Teacher Education 


Dissertation: A Study of Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Selected Technological 
Media of Instruction and an Examination of Salient Variables Related to these 


Attitudes 


A.B. in Ed. 1960, A.M. in Ed. 1963, The George Washington University 
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Roy Irving Brooks, Texas 
Secondary Administration l 
Dissertation: An Investigation of Selected Effects of a 1966 Summer Schoo 
Program for Deprived Seventh and Eighth Grade Students in Fairfax Count», 
Virginia 

B.S. 1948, Texas A&M University 
Ed.M. 1955, Boston University 


LeRoy Robert Fullerton, New Jersey 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: An Analysis of the Army Officer Student 
B.S. in Ed. 1935, University of Alabama 
Ed.M. 1937, Rutgers, the State University 


Alvin Carl Jensen, Wisconsin 
Employee Training : 
Dissertation: Industrial Policies and Practices in the Employment of Reti 
Military Personnel 
Ed.B. 1958, Wisconsin State University 
A.M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington University 


Michael Hyle Jessup, Maryland 
Adult Education 
Dissertation: An Historical Analysis of the Development of Selecte 
University Extension Programs in the United States, 1900—1965, as 
Professional Literature y 
A.B. in Ed. 1961, A.M. in Ed. 1963, The George Washington University 


Jack Barker Kussmaul, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision " 
Dissertation: The Professional Needs of New Secondary Teachers of Carro™ 
Frederick, and Howard Counties, Maryland x 

B.S. in P.E. 1947, A.M. in Elementary Administration 1948, Columbia Unive 


Marie Lapin Petrenko, Maryland 
Curriculum 
Dissertation: The Daily Newspaper in an Elementary School Language Arts 
Program: A Report of a Four-year Action Research Project 
Mus.B. 1933, Syracuse University 
A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington University 


red 


d Areas of 
Related i^ 


rsity 


Henry Augustus Renz III, Virginia 
Administration : de facto 
Dissertation: An Examination of the Effect of System Reorganization on 
Segregation in Arlington County, Virginia : 
A.B. in Ed. 1954, A.M. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington University 


Eric Foster Rhodes, Virginia 
Administration and Supervision -- Virginia 
Dissertation: A Master Plan for Establishing Community Colleges in Virg 

A.B. in Ed. 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1952, The George Washington University 


Salvatore J. Rinaldi, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: New Horizons for Providing Educational Facilities 
Ed.B. 1951, University of Miami : 
A.M. in Ed. 1961, A.P.C. 1965, The George Washington University 


Melvin Lee Self, Texas 
Teacher Education 
Dissertation: The Certification of Teachers: The Policies 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional St 
1946 to 1966 

B.S. in Ed. 1945, Ed.M. 1951, North Texas State University 


for the Future 


; e 
ana Activities of th 
andards |^ 


Louis Harold Strehlow, Colorado 
Administration 


Dissertation: History of the Army Educational Development Program: Origin, 
Purpose, Significance, and Implications 

Ed.B. 1935, Milwaukee State Teachers College 

A.M. in Ed. 1961, The George Washington University 


Charles Edward Tressler, Maryland 
Teacher Education 


Dissertation: An Appraisal of the Hood College Junior Aide Program and the 
Pre-student-teaching Experiences in the Approved Teacher Education Programs 


in Maryland 


B.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State College, Millersville 


A.M. 1949, New York University 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Student Marshal: Jack Ronald Starr 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Richard James Ballard, Ohio 
Business Administration 
Justin Edward Beals, Maryland 
Accounting (with distinction, special 
honors) 
Stephen Bernstein, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
Barbara Claire Blumberg, New York 
Business Administration 
Melvin Terrell Bruce, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Pamela Todd Burchett, Virginia 
. Business Administration 
Mitchel Gordon Cahn, New York 
Accounting 
Charles Allen Clark, Virginia 
. Business Administration 
William Sinclair Corish, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Lawrence Henry Corn, Jr., Virginia 
5 Business Administration 
lanley James Coroneos, District of 
Columbia 
C Business Administration 
laudia Jean Dillahunty, District of 
Columbia 
Ri Business Administration 
chard Gordon Ellis, New York 
Ro} Accounting 
dan Fernandez, Virginia 
H Accounting (special honors) 
“told Leon Gailey, Virginia 
Business Administration (with 
H distinction, special honors) 
“fold Ralph Glidden, Virginia 
Business Administration 


William Michael Griffith, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Wallace Roy Johnston, Virginia 
Business Administration 

William Braun Jones, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration (with 
distinction, special honors) 

Alan Philip Kassan, New York 
Accounting 

Alexander Morrison Keddie, 

Pennsylvania 

Business Administration 

Kadiatou Koita, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 

Robert Harvey Kravetz, New Jersey 
Business Administration 

John McCrea Leggette, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Norman Lewis Lesser, New Jersey 
Accounting 

Murray David Levy, Maryland 
Accounting 

Herbert Joseph Millard, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 

Thomas William Morgan III, Virginia 
Accounting 

Donald Paul Neenan, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Frederick Henry Nolke, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 

Francis Edward Osborne, New York 
Business Administration 

Jon Richard Peterson, Alaska 
Accounting 

Margaret Susan Reusch, New York 
Business Administration 
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Paul Nicholas Romani, New Jersey 
Business Administration 

Louis Joseph Rubino, Jr., District of 

Columbia 

Accounting 

Diane Gail Schulte, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Lary Allen Scollick, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 

Doreen Arthenia Shaddix, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Matthew Peter Sosnowski, Illinois 
Business Administration 

Jack Ronald Starr, District of Columbia 
Business Administration (with 
distinction, special honors) 


Gary Allen Terrill, Virginia 
Accounting 

Malcolm Spenker Todt, New Jersey 
Accounting 

Walter Leonard Vandivere, Virginia 
Accounting 

Richard Vincent, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Verlon Kenneth Vrana, Virginia _ 
Business Administration (special 
honors) 

Marion A. Yee, Maryland 
Business Administration 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


John E. Bouchard, Maryland 
Personnel Administration 
A.B. 1961, University of Maine 
Joel Roger Hedetniemi, Virginia 
Public Administration 
B.B.A. 1962, The George Washington 
University 
Jo Ellen Jennette, District of Columbia 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1964, Mary Baldwin College 
Donald Wright Johnson, Virginia 
Personnel Administration 


B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy 


John Thomas Kimbrough, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1958, Davidson College 


James Lefter, Maryland 


Public Administration 
B.S. in C.E. 1951, University of 
Maryland 
Richard Carson Libby, Washington 
Public Administration 
A.B. 1965, Western Washington 
State College 
James Patrick O'Hair, New York 
Public Administration 4 
A.B. 1963, Willamette University 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Norman Grier Allan, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, University of Utah 
Rafael Alvarez, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
Law Degree 1959, Universidad de 
Villanueva, Cuba 
Matthew Edward Anglim, Jr., New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
George Nicholas Backus, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, City College, New York 
William Charles Baer, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, Goshen College 
Dewey Loyd Baggett, Texas 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1957, University of Texas 
William John Bakula, Jr., Missouri 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, St. Louis University 


Larry Leroy Batch, Indiana 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1962, Evansville College 
David Alexander Baxter, Washington 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1952, Washington State 
University 
William James Beer, Ohio 
Business Administration , 

B.S. 1959, Temple University , 
George Wallace Belsey IIl, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1961, DePauw University 

John Isaac Blanck, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University ; 
John Lawrence Blum, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1964, Muhlenberg College 
Cletus William Bodart, Wisconsin 
Business Administration , ^ 
B.S. 1954, University of WisconsiP 


William Nelson Borg, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1947, Syracuse University 
Thomas Arthur Boyce, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
Harold Jack Brennecke, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.C.E. 1953, Clemson University 
Charles William Brown, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Agri. 1958, Ohio State 
University 
Charles Wilson Brown III, Alabama 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, University of Georgia 
Louis Kenneth Bruyneel, West Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, West Virginia University 
Serge Frank Cagnolari, France 
Business Administration 
Diplome 1966, Institut Catholique de 
Paris, France 
William Ryves Casparis, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in F.S. 1964, Georgetown 
University 
Lynn William Casselberry, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Colorado 
Raymond Lester Champ, Texas 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1964, Michigan State University 
Alain Narie Chanlat, France 
Business Administration 
Diplome 1966, Institut Catholique de 
Paris, France 
Alan Barry Clark, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, Montana State 
University 
awrence Alan Cohen, New York 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1964, Moravian College 
Lyle Phillips Creadick, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, State University of New 
York at Oswego 
rancis Joseph Cronin, Jr., New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1962, Georgetown University 
harles Lauren Culp, California 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
William Daniel Davis, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Vernon Dean, Arizona 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1953, San Jose State College 


Loren E. Decker, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, Ed.M. 1952, 
University of Illinois 
Richard John Donzell, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, DePaul University 
Carlos deLeon Esguerra, Philippines 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1962, University of the 
Philippines 
William Robert Fails, Ohio 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1954, Hiram College 
Carl Joseph Felling, Missouri 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1964, Westminster College 
Thomas Joseph Fitzpatrick, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State 
University 
David Albert Fletcher, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, University of North 
Carolina 
Robert Eugene Flolid, Minnesota 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1951, St. Cloud State College 
William Dent Foreman, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, Kent State 
University 
Otto John Fuka, Jr., Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Edgar Gaydon, Colorado 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Agri. 1958, Colorado State 
University 
Edward George George, Colorado 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Ivor Karl Goodrich, Washington 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, Washington State University 
Michael Jameson Gott, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1958, University of 
Maryland 
M.S. 1966, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Ronald Keith Grimm, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois 
David Louis Harlow, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Charles Alwin Hawkins, Illinois 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1954, Valparaiso University 
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Thomas Vivian Helwig, Michigan 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1964, Cambridge University, 
England 
Sister Mary Leonie Hofer, Minnesota 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, College of St. Scholastica 
James Jackson Horn, North Carolina 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of North 
Carolina 
George Richard Houston, Jr., District 
of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, Georgetown 
University 
Thomas Opie Hughes, Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1964, Roanoke College 
Charles Scott Iobe, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, Texas Christian 
University 
Blair Ireland, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Millard Jerry Johnson, Kentucky 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, Berea College 
Treuman Phillip Katz, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of California 
Paul Frederick King, Jr., Wisconsin 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin 
John Glendon Kistler, Texas 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1961, University of 
Arkansas 
Daniel Noble Klinck, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, The Citadel 
Wayne James Kutz, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Robert Leonard Lang!ois, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1962, Boston College 
Stanley Grant Leftwich, Virginia 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1959, University of North 
Carolina 
Jerry Allen Levine, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1960, DePaul University 


Wesley Allen Lokken, Minnesota 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1960, Concordia College 
John Michael Mancano, Connecticut 
Health Care Administration « 
A.B. 1960, University of Connecticut 
Raffaele Marzella, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1958, New York University 
Gerald Joseph McHugh, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration _ 
B.G.E. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Oscar Medlin, Jr., Texas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, Texas A&M University 
David Harris Mendelow, New York 
Health Care Administration s 
B.S. 1963, Michigan State University 
Maurice Bernard Michelson, Maryland 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1956, B.S. in E.E. 1957, 
Columbia University 
Stanley Tallmadge Moak, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jehangir Mobed, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1949, Tufts University 
Berton David Moldow, Maryland 
Business Administration k 
B.E.E. 1954, City College, New Yr 
Paul Edmund Moss, Rhode Island 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, Bryant College 
Denny Franklin Murray, Virginia 
Business Administration rw 
B.S. 1953, Colorado State University 
Robert Elliott Nelson, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1958, South Dakota State 
University ; 
Robert Theodore Nelson, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Ronald Edward Nelson, California 
Business Administration enm 
A.B. 1953 University of Washing 
Jacob Milner Nevo, Israel 
Business Administration ^  ,. 
William Talman Newell, Jr., Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1954, Cornell University 
Bae Keun Oh, Republic of Korea 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1961, Chung-Gu College, Kore? 
Jo Ann Olsen, Nebraska j 
Health Care Administration , 
A.B. 1951, Municipal Univers! 
Omaha 


ty of 


Edward Ronald Oscarson, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.S, 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.C.E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Clarence Arthur Patterson, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Norman Donald Peifer, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
AB. 1962, Goshen College 
Richard Thurman Penn, Jr., Alabama 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Edward F. Kondoh Pesima, Sierra Leone 
Business Administration 
BS. 1965, Hampton Institute 
Sister Mary Ronalda Reilly, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Nursing 1949, St. Mary’s 
College, Ind. 
William Herbert Riordan, New York 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1954, Iona College 
Harry Ernest Robson, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
homas Michael Ryan, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1965, Idaho State University 
Mitsuo Sakayeda, California 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
omas Patrick Schaefer, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
eil Michael Schwartzstein, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, Lafayette College 
Owen Robert Shaffner, Wisconsin 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Phar. 1962, University of 
Illinois 
David Jerome Sheehy, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, Ohio State University 
ark Ronald Shenkman, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
ga B. 1965, University of Connecticut 
orge Edward Shepard, Jr., North 
Carolina 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of North 
Carolina 
Obert Alton Shiver, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 
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Jerome Simonoff, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.E.E. 1959, City College, New York 
M.S.E. 1963, The George Washington 
University 
Benjamin Earl Snead, Ohio 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, West Virginia 
University 
John Warren Speer, Tennessee 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, Macalester College 
Cary Dale Stephenson, Oklahoma 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Patrick Francis Sweeney, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
A.B. 1943, College of the Holy Cross 
William Harris Taft, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1961, Alfred University 
Peter Wilson Teitelman, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Michigan 
Frederic LeRoy Tolleson, Texas 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Eugene Dayton Troxell, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 
John Stanley Vishneski, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, University of Scranton 
James William Walls, Texas 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1961, Austin College 
William Henry Walters, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Richmond 
Professional Institute 
David Andy Woods, Jr., Texas 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, North Texas State 
University 
Marshall Stewart Yablon, New York 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, New York University 
Paul Melvin Yaeger, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, American University 
Robert Rocky Zappacosta, District of 
Columbia 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1963, Fairmont State College 
Robert Kenneth Zentmyer, Michigan 
Health Care Administration 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
James Austin Brady, Massachusetts Earl Paul Mink, Maryland 
Public Administration Public Administration 
A.B. 1949, Western State College B.S. 1954, University of Maryland 
of Colorado Mary Elizabeth Probst, New Jersey 
M.B.A. 1950, University of Denver Public Administration rege 
Herman William Ernst, Maryland A.B. 1960, San Francisco State Colles 
Public Administration 
B.E.E. 1939, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute 


DOCTOR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Frank Virden, District of Columbia 
Public Administration e 
Dissertation: Management Information Systems in Central American Regio 


Organizations 
B.S. 1927, U.S. Naval Academy 


A.M. in LA. 1964, The George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Student Marshal: William Capers Warren 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Marc Stanley Barthello, Jr., Maryland 


International Affairs 
Marietta Eileen Bernot, Virginia 
International Affairs 


Howard Alan Brenner, Massachusetts 


International Affairs 

John Lawrence Caldera, New York 
International Affairs 

James Louis Calio, Delaware 
Public Affairs 

Lynne Thomson Carrier, Ohio 
International Affairs 

Gwen Lee Cavanagh, Maryland 
International Affairs 

Susan Jennings Coman, District of 

Columbia 

International Affairs 

Timothy Lee Conner, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Thomas Alexander Cseh, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Richard Shaw Dirksen, Maryland 
International Affairs 

David Robertshaw Essig, Virginia 
Public Affairs 

Andrea Gail Foth, Wisconsin 

International Affairs 


M'Lou Gilbert, Maryland 
International Affairs | 
Victoria Ann Goff, California 
International Affairs — 
Richard Alan Grande, Florida 
International Arfairs —  , 
Ronald Mark Greenberg, Virginia 
International Affairs 
William Robert Hamann, New York 
Public Affairs $ 
Thomas Roger Hammant, New York 
International Affairs : 
Edward Wesley Hughes, Califor 
International Affairs 
Marlise Ann James, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Robert Harry Jonas, New York 
International Affairs -ticut 
Kathleen Gail Kochiss, Connecti 
International Affairs 
Stephanie Sue Krupar, Montana 
International Affairs 
Gwenifer Livingstone Law, Uruguay 
International Affairs k 
Robert Michael Lester, New YF 
International Affairs 


nia 


Douglas Earl Macherey, Texas 
International Affairs 
Doris Margaret Matlyak, Connecticut 
International Affairs 
William Merriman McLin, Maryland 
Public Affairs 
David Douglas McNary, Illinois 
International Affairs 
David Alexander Melesco, Virginia 
Public Affairs 
Francis Tibor Miko, District of 
Columbia 
. International Affairs 
Richard Ostheimer II, Pennsylvania 
_ International Affairs 
Elaine Barbara Ostock, New Jersey 
. Public Affairs 
illiam Perry Pendley, Wyoming 
Public Affairs 
Jane Hille Porter, Florida 
International Affairs 
argaret Joan Price, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
enee Harriet Rivkis, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Thomas Michael Rogers, Arizona 
Public Affairs 


Lorraine Helen Schmidt, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 

Toba Rose Seltzer, Maryland 
International Affairs 

Patricia Harper Sherrard, District of 

Columbia 

International Affairs 

Robert David Slewett, Florida 
Public Affairs 

Donna Jeanne Sprinkle, Virginia 
International Affairs 

David Robert Summerall, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Claudia Lee Talbott, California 
Public Affairs 

James Wilson Tavel, Maryland 
Public Affairs 

Gail Ann Van Keulen, Michigan 
Public Affairs 

William Capers Warren, Georgia 
International Affairs 

William Leslie Peter Watrous, District 

of Columbia 

Public Affairs 

Carolyn Troy Welch, Connecticut 
International Affairs 

Peter Gordon Woodward, Maryland 
International Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


William Harold Bowker, Louisiana 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1965, Centenary College 
mes Allen Brown, Virginia 
International Affairs 
E 1965, Knox College 
eric Ai Camp, California 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
G niversity 
ary Eugene Chafin, Texas 
International Affairs 
AB. 1965, Baylor University 
ome Taylor Cherry, Virginia 
International Affairs 
AB. 1965, Randolph-Macon College 
mes Brian Corey, District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1965, Michigan State University 
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Donald Lewis McMillen II, Colorado 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1960, College of Idaho 
Johnstonne Muthiora, Kenya 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1966, The George 
Washington University 
Jerry Mack Newman, Virginia 
International Affairs 
A.B. in Govt. 1961, The George 
Washington University 
Lisa Alice Pickens, Alabama 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1964, Florence State College 
James Frederick Ransone, Jr., Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S.E. 1959, Princeton University 
Edward Florens Rivinus, Maryland 
International Affairs 
A.B. 1937, Princeton University 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Student Marshal: Richard Lee Hatch 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Kenneth Louis Dragon, Virginia 
Accounting 


Ella Constance Hamilton, Maryland 
(with distinction) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


John Marshall Altmeyer, Ohio 
Social Sciences 

Elizabeth Ann Anderson, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 

John Wilson Bartol, Hawaii 
Social Sciences 

Dorsey Causer Baynham, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Floyd Edward Bennett, California 
Social Sciences 

Eugene Ralph Brady, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Gene Moore Brawner, Tennessee 
Social Sciences 

Ian Fraser Brown, Massachusetts 
Social Sciences 

John Howard Buchanan, Florida 
Social Sciences 

Ashley Corley, Jr., District of Columbia 
Social Sciences 

Marguerite Virginia Dallas, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

William Peter Davis, Maryland 
Social Sciences 

Boyd Kay Dorsey, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Harry Richard Dressler, Maryland 
Natural Sciences 

Sylvester Peter Dudzik, Maryland 
Social Sciences 

Bradford Mayo Dyer, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Mary Rutledge Eldredge, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 

Robert Harrington Erbe, Illinois 
Social Sciences 

Richard Scott Garvey, California 
Social Sciences 

John Robert Gouldman, Indiana 
Social Sciences 

Joseph Lane Graves, Maryland 

Social Sciences 


William Edward Hassenger, Minnesota 
Social Sciences 

Richard Lee Hatch, California 
Social Sciences (with distinction) 

Leo Joseph LeBlanc, Jr., New York 
Social Sciences 

Francis Harold Lescault, Florida 
Social Sciences : 

George Mortimer Lunsford, Florida 
Social Sciences 

Alfred Marks, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Norman James Neiss, Illinois 
Social Sciences : 

Fred Morton Nevitt, Jr., California 
Social Sciences 

Michael O'Hopp, Michigan 
Social Sciences 

Harry Peck, Maryland 
Social Sciences 

Stella Petrovic, Pennsylvania 
Natural Sciences 

Cecil James Phillips, Maryland 
Social Sciences 

Arthur Robert Rath, Florida 
Social Sciences hire 

Donald Eugene Reeves, New Hamps 
Social Sciences E 

Albert Monroe Sackett, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Leslie Jacob Schaffner, Texas 
Social Sciences : 

George Albert Scott, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Robert Allen Sutton, New Jersey 
Social Sciences E 

Eugene Thomas Taylor, Ohio 
Social Sciences ; 

James Wink, Pennsylvania 
Social Sciences d 

Allen Oliver Woods, Michigan 

Social Sciences 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


William Lewis Fox, Pennsylvania George William Ramsey, Washington 
Elizabeth A. Mullen, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Wess Presley Chambers, Arizona Bobby Lee Stephens, Maryland 
M. Vance Dawkins, Jr., Pennsylvania B.S. 1962, Jackson College, Hawaii 
William Bennett Middlemas, Florida Bailey Eugene Weems, Tennessee 


Billie Calvin Spell, Georgia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


John Joseph Oleksak, Maryland 


MASTER OF ARTS 


William Andrew Brown, Florida Benjamin Edwin Johnson, Jr., Minnesota 
Personnel Administration Personnel Administration 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1960, University of B.B.A. 1939, University of Minnesota 
Maryland Donald Eugene Mackin, Maryland 
Richard Dille Campbell, West Virginia Personnel Administration 
Personnel Administration B.S. 1947, Miami University 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy Robert Harold Wesloh, Maryland 
orton Darvin, District of Columbia Governmental Administration 
Financial Management A.B. 1959, St. Cloud State College 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland Paul Patton Winkel, Jr., Virginia 
win Robert Evans, Virginia Personnel Administration 
Governmental Administration B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy 
A.B. 1942, Washington University Peter Randolph Zana, Maryland 
Richard Waldemar Habersat, Maryland Financial Management 
Personnel Administration B.S. 1953, University of Southern 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University California 


of New York at Albany 


MASTER OF ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


James Dean Berry, Texas John Francis Refo, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1959, University of B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy 
1 Maryland M.S. 1947, Massachusetts Institute 
seph Francis Donelan, Jr., New York of Technology 
B.S. in B.A. 1947, Georgetown Jules Maynard Rouse, Ohio 
T University A.B. 1940, University of California, 
homas John Dunnigan, Ohio Los Angeles 
, A.B. 1943, John Carroll University LL.B. 1955, The George Washington 
Ohn Eric Olson, Virginia University 


B.S. 1939, U.S. Military Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Richard Ward Bates, Virginia Allie Willis Callan, Jr., Arkansas 

wos: 1948, U.S. Naval Academy B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
illiam Ackerman Buell, Jr., Rhode Winfred Gibson Carter, Texas 
Island B. of Forestry 1953, Stephen F. Austin 


A.B. 1950, Princeton University State College 


eer 
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Waymond D. Clark, Texas 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Harrison Tyler Combs, Hawaii 
LL.B. 1950, American University 
William Mathew Crooks, Washington 
A.B. 1949, University of Washington 
Donald Temple Eller, Delaware 
B.S. 1929, U.S. Naval Academy 
Clyde Preston Evely, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1955, University of 
Maryland 
William Arthur Fall, Alabama 
A.B. 1955, Williams College 
Shepler Ward FitzGerald, Jr., Hawaii 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Military Academy 
William Morris Arl Greene, Virginia 
B.S. 1943, East Carolina College 
Merle Charles Hansen, Wisconsin 
Ph.B. 1951, Marquette University 
Richard Sides Hartline, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in C.E. 1950, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Josiah Henson, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ernest Edward Hollyfield, Jr., California 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
Francis Leroy Kuhn, Kansas 
B.B.A. 1955, University of Michigan 


Henry James Lyon, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 

Carroll Beverly Markel, Rhode Island 
A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 

William McGowan Matthew, South 
Carolina 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 

Robert Roy McAnaw, New Jersey 
B.S. 1950, University of Santa Clara 

Henry Stuart Palau, Connecticut 
A.B. 1950, Trinity College, Conn. 
LL.B. 1953, Boston University 

John Frederick Paul, Illinois 
A.B. 1940, Cornell College, Iowa 

Lewis Carl Rice, Virginia 
A.B. 1965, San Francisco State 
College : 

William Kenneth Rogers, Wyoming 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1959, University of 
Maryland 

Walter Carl Terry, Minnesota 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1966, University of 
Maryland 

William James White, Kentucky 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1959, University of 
Maryland 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Arnold Webb Braswell, Louisiana 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 


Harold Joseph Margulis, Maryland 
A.B. 1962, University of Marylan 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Robert Thomas Boyette, California 
A.B. 1951, University of North 
Carolina 

James Arthur Cochrane, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, College of William and 
Mary 

Donald Andrew DuBois, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1957, Bucknell University 

Charles Craig Greenwald, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1961, University of Nebraska 

Harold Arthur Hayes, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1941, Indiana University 

George Arthur Irvin, Indiana 
B.S. 1953, Purdue University 

Fred Wilson Jacks, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1961, Wichita State University 
A.M. in LA. 1963, The George 
Washington University 


Hugh Robinson Jones, Virginia 
B. of Engr. 1959, Youngstown 
University > 

George Ward Keever, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in Com. 1964, Drexel Institute 
of Technology E. 

Charles Franklin Pilley, Jr., Virginia í 
B.S. 1955, Virginia Military Institut 
M. of E.E. 1964, University of 
Oklahoma a 

Robert Huff Russell, Virginia _ it 
B.S. 1952, Arizona State Universi y 

Alan Durant West, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1963, Lehigh University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Nicholas Lefteris Angelos, West 
Virginia 

B.S. in Ind.Mgt. 1963, Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology 


Allen Ernest Bender, Maryland | ton 
A.B. 1964, The George Washing 
University 


William Morris Brulle, Maryland 
B.S. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
George Francis Carey, Florida 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1955, University of 
Maryland 
Vincent Robert Cucina, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, Loyola College 
Albert Guy Dancy, Sr., Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1947, University of Iowa 
Charles Daniel, Arizona 
B.S. 1943, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Henry Bernard Dorshow, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Military Academy 
Carroll Winford Files, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, University of Baltimore 


Earl Donald Henck, Maryland 

B.S. in E.E. 1953, Purdue University 
Richard Anthony Jones, Maryland 

B.S. 1959, Loyola College 
Raymond Joseph Kopser, Virginia 

A.B. 1962, Villa Madonna College 
Rupert Walker Legare, Jr., South 

Carolina 

A.B. 1965, The George Washington 

University 
Donald Paul Ostlund, Oregon 

B.S. 1963, San Diego State College 
William Otto Rettig, Michigan 

B.S. 1964, Colorado State University 
Dean Robert Rindy, Washington 

A.B. 1948, University of Minnesota 
Edward Robert Slack, Maryland 

B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


John Kelly Cassidy, Virginia 

B.S. 1952, St. Joseph's College 
Ronald Joseph Golden, Maryland 

A.B. 1961, University of Scranton 
William Newton Haddock, California 

A.B. 1944, San Diego State College 
eter Joseph Hoke, Florida 

A.B. 1962, Syracuse University 
William Robert Jones, Virginia 

B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 


Wilson Anthony Kluckman, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1955, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

William Francis Miller, Virginia 
B.S. 1940, Randolph-Macon College 

Stephen Alexander Nemeth, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in Ed. 1940, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Richard Henry Walsh, Virginia 
A.B. 1960, Providence College 

Harry Miles West, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


loseph Wesley Ady, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1966, Old Dominion 
College 
Eugene Nathan Ball, Virginia 
i A.B. 1962, University of Maryland 
ames Marvin Barnes, Texas 
A.B. 1957, Hardin-Simmons University 
Urtis Levon Barnette, Florida 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Donald Bernard Barshay, Delaware 
pæ: 1951, Ohio University 
on George Beatty, Maryland 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
arl Eugene Reeves Black, Illinois 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Illinois State 
niversity 


Norman Lee Blemaster, Michigan 
A.B. 1962, Michigan State University 
Randolph Britt, North Carolina 
A.B. in Govt. 1951, The George 
Washington University 
Bernard Lyman John Callahan, 
California 
A.B. 1953, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Christopher Michael Canan, Florida 
B.B.A. 1964, University of Miami 
James Elbert Carter, Florida 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Eugene Joseph Caruso, Maryland 
A.B. 1956, St. Lawrence University 
Redmond Lawson Clevenger, New 
Jersey 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in Nav. Arch., Naval Engr. 1963, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Howard Joseph Delhagen, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Anthony Esmond Dighton, Jr., 
Connecticut 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 

Thomas Clifford Dolson, California 
B.S. 1956, University of Idaho 

Frank Warner Draper III, Maryland 
A.B. 1951, Washington College 

Dalton Daggett Eggert, Maryland 
A.B. 1964, University of Maryland 

Jack Erwin, Texas 
B.S. 1949, Texas Technological 
College 

George Albert Ford, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, Virginia Military 
Institute 

Charles Joseph Forsman, New York 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 

Joseph Francis Frick, New York 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

John Austin Gahr, Maryland 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1965, University of 
Maryland 

Frederick Easton Gillum, Virginia 
A.B. in Govt. 1956, The George 
Washington University 

John Joseph Gottsman, Pennsylvania 
B.C.E. 1965, Villanova University 

David Reese Griffin, Alabama 
B.S. 1941, Auburn University 

Wayne Leland Hall, South Dakota 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 

Carl Edward Harris, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 

James Edward Heintz, Virginia 
A.B. 1966, The George Washington 
University 

Walter Matthew Hinkey, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Loyola College 

Francis Russell Hittinger, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1948, Villanova University 

Theodore Adrian Hussey, Connecticut 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 

Paul Stevens Jarvis, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Harvey Phillip Jefferson, Florida 
B.S. 1959, Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University 

Robert Lewis Jones, California 
B.S. in B.A. 1941, University of 
Arizona 


Donald Ray Jordan, Florida T 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

Edward Raymond Kaiser, Jr., Kentucky 
B. of Ch.E. 1957, University of 
Louisville 

William Ernest Kerrigan, New Jersey 
B.S. 1948, Seton Hall University — 
A.M. in Ed. 1962, Stanford University 

John Anthony Langford, Connecticut 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 

Peter Karl Lemke, Virginia 
A.B. 1964, Coe College 

Lawrence Albert Marousek, Maryland 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 

John Elliott Mays, Maryland 
B.S. in Ed. 1960, University of 
Maryland 

Patrick Cecil McKinnon, Maryland 
B.S. 1954, St. Mary’s College, 
California 

Donald Lee Morris, Texas 
A.B. 1956, St. Mary’s Seminary and 
University 

John Anthony Narciso, Maryland 
A.B. 1961, Rutgers, the State 
University 

Inez Lucy Nease, New York 
Mus.B. 1943, Mus.M. 1947, Eastman 
School of Music 

John Paul Nickerson, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 

Joseph Michael Ohara, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Loyola College 

Don Arnon Pennington, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Baltimore 

George Newton Powers, Jr., Virginia 
A.B. 1952, Randolph-Macon College 

Richard Granville Pyle, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Loyola College  ., 

Francis Samuel Quagliata, Virginia it 
A.B. 1963, St. Bonaventure Univers! 

Langston Eugene Richardson, Jr. 
Louisiana 5 
A.B. 1965, The George Washington 
University 1 

Robert Charles Rohr, Connecticut 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 

Eugene John Rouleau, Virginia 
A.B. 1962, University of Minnesota 
Rudolph Louis Ruzich, Ohio 
B.S. in B.A. 1948, Kent State 
University 
Waldo William Scheid, Ohio  . 
B.S. 1942, Ohio State University 
Walter George Schroth, Maryland ania 
B.S. 1958, University of Pennsyl¥ 


Perry William Shirk, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1959, Arizona State University 

George Ross Skinner, Oregon 
B.S. 1956, University of Oregon 

Philip Joseph Smith, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 

Willard Michael Stephens, Missouri 
B.S. 1954, Southwest Missouri State 
College 

Robert Emmett Sullivan, New York 
B.S. 1936, Syracuse University 

William Burke Sweeney, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, State University of New 
York, Maritime College 

Lewis Herman Thames, Texas 


B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 


Robert Vernon Titus, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Robert Brian Van Metre, North Carolina 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 

Douglass Lance Van Orden, California 
B.S. 1957, Stanford University 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

William George Vogel, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1964, University of Baltimore 

Louis Bertrand Wardlow, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 

Kent Jules Weber, Florida 

B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Russell Steger Ryland, Florida 
A.B. 1950, Birmingham-Southern 


College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Sam Combs Beckley, Virginia 
A.B. 1935, Eastern Kentucky State 
College 
Obert Thompson Brown, Maryland 
A.B. 1936, Harvard University 
Charles Kalis Chaplin, Virginia 
LL.B. 1941, LL.M. 1947, National 
University 
aul Connole, Virginia 
LL.B. 1942, Montana State University 
Charles Howard Greenley, Colorado 
A.B. 1955, University of Oregon 
illiam Gavin Noffsinger, Maryland 
A.B. 1947, University of Kentucky 
arjorie Robinson Quandt, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1946, College of St. Scholastica 
Edward Rubin Silberman, Maryland 
A.B. 1938, University of Louisville 


Richard Abraham Silver, Maryland 
A.B. 1943, Boston University 
LL.B. 1955, The George Washington 
University 
Alfred Hunt Uhalt, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. in Aero.Engr. 1958, University 
of Illinois 
Harold Charles Verdun, District of 
Columbia 
A.B. 1939, Xavier University 
Richard Hardwick Ward, West Virginia 
B.S. 1940, Marshall University 
Alfred Weisdorf, Maryland 
A.B. 1938, University of Chicago 
James Moffett Wheeler, South Carolina 
Ed.B. 1950, Keene State College 
Donald Phillip Whitworth, Maryland 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 


Honorary Degrees 


WINTER CONVOCATION, FEBRUARY 22, 1967 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Walter George Ross 


DOCTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Charles Brenton Huggins 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 4, 1967 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Edward William Brooke 
Tom C. Clark 
Thomas Victor Jones 
Lyman Louis Lemnitzer 
Wilbur Daigh Mills 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 1967-68 


FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINEESHIPS 


W.K. Kellogg Foundation Teaching Fellowships: Leonard W. Katz, M.B.A.; Martin Perlin, 
M.B.A. 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships: Jerry L. Alderman, 
M.S.; Dorothy A. Canter, B.S.; Grant C. Edwards, B.S.; John Eftis, M.S. in C.E.; Jerry 
W. Gaskill, A.M.; John O. Geremia, B.S. in Engr.; Anne B. Hanratty, B.S.; Steven Z. Kahn, 
A.B.; Stephen F. Kaufman, A.B.; Ruth D. Koidan, A.M.; Keith J. Lentner, M.S. in Engr.; 
Donald J. Lofland, B.S.; Douglas E. MacDonald, M.S. in Engr.; Susan M. Menke, B.S.; 
Julian M. Menter, M.S.; Abigail A. Salyers, A.B.; Diane J. Slack, B.S.; Richard C. 
Stewart, A.B. 

National Defense Education Act Foreign Language Graduate Fellowships (Title VI): 
Kathryn A. Haun, A.B.; Alison B. Huey, A.B.; James T. Myers, A.M. 

National Defense Education Act Pred ctoral Fellowships (Title IV): Virginia B. Benson, 
A.B.; Constance W. Bernton, A.B.; Katherine A. Carolan, A.B.; Rudolph M. Goepp, 
A.B.; Robert J. Jacques, A.B.; Marsha L. Kramer, A.B.; Steven R. Markowitz, A.B.; 
George T. Yungman, Ed.M. 

National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships: Dee A. Houston, B.S. 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships: John E. Westfall, A.M. 

National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships: Dorothy S. Albright, B.B.A.; Nicholas 
G. Bazan, Jr., A.B.; Donald L. Daoust, A.M.; Jerry L. Edwards, B.S. in Engr.; Epp A. 
Miller, A.B.; Thomas R. Robinson, A.B.; Dillon F. Scofield, B.S. in Engr.; Morton F. 
Taragin, B.S. in Engr.; Thomas N. Tinley, B.M.E.; Arlene A. Wormelduff, B.S. 

National Science Foundation Science Faculty Fellowships: Basil P. Korin, M.S. 

National Science Foundation Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assistants: 
James L. Kirkman, A.B.; Harold E. Marshall, A.M.; George W. Mushrush, M.S. 

Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant: Kenneth J. Forman, A.B. 

Research Fellowships in Economics: Harold E. Marshall, A.M.; Calvin C. Shelton, A.B. 

Scottish Rite Fellowships: 

Alabama Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Alabama: Stewart Greenberg, 
A.B.; Charles W. Palmer, A.B.; Mary Lee Strother, A.B. 

California Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of California: Randolph A. Swart, 
A.B. 

Colorado Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Colorado: Gerald R. Pifer, A.B. 

Georgia Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Georgia: Anna A. Smith, A.B. 

Louisiana Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Louisiana: Robert L. Cole, A.B. 

Mississippi Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Mississippi: William J. Megginson 
III, A.B. 
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Oklahoma Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Oklahoma: Donald S. Stephens, 

A.B. 

Oregon Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Oregon: Gene Roger Harris, A.B. 

South Dakota Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of South Dakota: George L- 
Weber, A.B. 

Tennessee Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Tennessee: Michael K. Clary, B.S. 

Texas Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Texas: Gary E. Chafin, A.B.; David 
E. Graham, A.B.; Jonathan J. Mitchell, A.B.; Eric Rickner, A.B.; Bert A. Watson, 
A.M. 

Utah Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Utah: Lawrence G. German, B.S. 

Virginia Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Virginia: Andrea Arntsen, A.B.; 
Joseph S. Browder, A.B. 

Washington Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Washington: Norman A. Brown, 
A.B.; Christine C. Hardinger, A.B.; Chi-Dooh Li, A.B.; Karen Saldin, A.B ^ 

U. S. Office of Education Fellowships: Elizabeth Baxter, B.S. in Ed.; Wilbur Berry, B.S. in 
Ed.; Ann Bolane, A.B.; Joyce Broome, B.S. in Ed.; James Collier, A.B.; Jane Davis, A.B. 
in Ed.; John Dewitt, A.B.; Eric Erdossy, B.S. in P.E.; Kayte Fearn, A.B.; Carol Gross, 
A.B. in Ed.; Donald Hall, A.B.; Glenn Hilburn, A.B.; Patricia Holcomb, B.F.A.; Julia 
Holloway, B.S. in Ed.; Betty Howard, A.B. in Ed.; Harriet Howard, A.B.; Rita Ives, 
A.M. in Ed.; Anna Kogel, B.S. in Ed.; Patricia Lesnick, B.S.; Mary McCann, B.S. in Ed.; 
Thomas McDaniel, A.B.; Elizabeth Mistrik, B.S. in Ed.; Robert Shannon, B.S.; Janice 
Steiner, B.S.; Thomas Stoner, B.S. in Ed.; Frances Veney, B.S. in Ed.; Jo Ann Wingrove 
B.S. in Ed. 

U.S. Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships: Vida H. Beaven, A.M.; Sandra B. 
Blyveis, A.M.; Susan A. Knadle, A.B.; Robert E. Rhoads, A.B.; Jack W. White, M.B.A.; 
Carolyn D. Whitfield, M.S. 

U.S. Public Health Traineeship: John M. Stone, B.S. i 

Weinschel Fellowship (Center for Measurement Science): Morris J. Brooks, B.S. in E.E. 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships: 

California Wolcott Scholars: Craig Hathaway, A.B.; David C. Williams, A.B. 

Colorado Wolcott Scholar: Ronald Powers, A.B. 

Florida Wolcott Scholar: George Walser, A.B. 

Iowa Wolcott Scholar: Joel S. Wight, A.B. ; 

Michigan Wolcott Scholars: Robert Borosage, A.B.; James Corey, A.B.; Michael Harrison; 
A.B., LL.B. 

New Jersey Wolcott Scholar: Alan J. Darke, A.B. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Alumni Scholarships: Mark S. Blanks, Rosalind A. Bresnehan, Pamela Burchett, Patrici? 
M. Cahill, James K. Calio, Charon B. Davis, Heidi C. Dulay, Jessica A. Dunsay, Geom 
H. Elias, Kay Ferrell, Elaine M. Frost, Sandra L. Ganderson, Alice C. Granger, dy son 
Hanson, Susan M. Ice, Leslie P. Irby, Edwin H. Jorgensen, Carolyn P. Kirkland, Rache 4 
Litwack, James J. Lyons, Robert T. McMaster, Deborah Modrak, Douglas Mery 
Christine L. Murphy, Alan Opresko, Richard Ostheimer, Rosemary Rice, Steven Schn 
Roger K. Snodgrass, Marsha W. Sprintz, Juianne H. Thomas, Page C. Valentine, Micha 
I. Watkins, Harry R. Wilker 

Bing Scholarship: Alfred G. Peters, A.B. 

Byron Andrews Scholarship: Patricia M. Cahill A.B. 

Anonymous Scholarship Fund in the School of Medicine: Howard B. Dickler, dst 
Leah L. Fontaine, A.B.; Ernest R. Gerfin, A.B.; Irwin H. Koff, A.B.; John E. Liljenqui*" 


B.S.; Frances J. Lipman, A.B.; Allan W. Lohaus, A.B tin J. 
Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineering Scholarship: Mart 
Myers 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship: Grace J. Mushrush, M.D. 
Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship: Barbara J. Azlant, B.S. [sa 


Board of Trustees Debate Scholarships Victor J. Fischer, Elizabeth A. Herring; 
Natovitz, Stephen R. Remsberg 
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Board of Trustees Scholarships Bruce C. Allen, Shelesa L. Allison, Mary E. Alpaugh, 


Neil S. Arnet, Richard C. Ascarelli, Thomas W. Ashwell, Ethel A. Attena, Judith A. 
Attick, Doris W. Babb, Terence L. Babcock, John R. Bacon, Barbara L. Bailey, Edward 
L. Baker, Susan H. Bane, Nancy J. Beale, Justin E. Beals, Lynda A. Benedict, Susan E. 
Beneke, Robert S. Berry, George V. Biondi, Diana S. Blackmon, Lewis Bogaty, Thomas 
D. Bond, Laura A. Bonn, Mary Boswell, Elaine P. Brand, Paula M. Breen, Linda M. 
Brick, Warren L. Broughton, Susan L. Brown, Frank D. Buchholz, Bonita M. Bundy, 
John L. Caldera, Jeanne A. Carriere, James W. Carter III, Linda Caul, Mary A. Chinn, 
Judith C. Chirlin, Robert E. Cole, Charles W. Cover, Maureen L. Craig, Michael A. 
Cremo, Eve C. Cutler, Kirk N. Day, Neil DeHaan, Jr., John T. DelNegro, Linda Demko- 
vich, Cathryn S. Dippo, Linda R. Dorey, Louise M. Drake, Sareve Dukat, Arthur 
Edwards III, Randy Edwards, Barry J. Efros, Allan M. Eisenbaum, Bonnie Eisenberg, 
Richard G. Epstein, Candace J. Erickson, Margaret F. Ferguson, David S. Fishback, 
Latricia A. Fleetwood, Marlene K. Fretz, Jerilin Furlow, Thomas W. Furlow, Jr., 
Steven Garfinkel, Joanna M. Geise, Sheldon B. Gewirtz, Susan Goldstein, Jane F. 
Goldthorn, James A. Goodhill, Marilyn S. Goodman, Susan S. Grace, Richard A. 
Grande, Arlene K. Graner, Suzanne Green, Yvonne C. Greenfield, Sharon Greenwald, 
Lee Greenwood, Dan Griefman, Jorge Guitart, James E. Gulotta, James R. Guthrie, 
Dorothy E. Halzack, Laurie S. Hamilton, Ruth C. Hamilton, Joseph B. Handy IV, 
Verna E. Hanes, Daniel Hankins, Michael R. Hanneld, Robert J. Harris, Richard A. 
Harrison, Katherine E. Hawley, David R. Heath, Barbara A. Hering, Sheila Hershkowitz, 
George D. Holliday, William L. Hovey, Ronald Hyatt, Leslie P. Irby, Nancy Jacoby, 
Brian P. Jenny, Barbara S. Jewler, Carol M. Johnson, Deborah A. Johnson, Robyn 
Johnson, Neil B. Katz, Suzann Keeney, Ronald B. Keller, Kathleen Kelly, Michael D. 
Kelly, Peggy L. Kerr, Roger H. Kimmel, Richard F. Kingham, Joan Kirschbaum, Jay R. 
Kraemer, Carolyn Kuhn, Virginia L. Lanham, Linda K. Larsen, Irene H. Lawson, 
Robert Lester, Inna Leybo, Patricia K. Linskey, Susan K. Lorenz, Nancy D. Loy, 
April A. Luca, James J. Lyons, Paul M. Marcus, Nancy L. Marsden, Doris M. Matlyak, 
Robert C. McClenon, Cedric W. McClinton, Patrick L. McDaniel, Elizabeth G. 
McIntosh, John A. McKinley, Deevon Meade, Valerie Meisel, John W. Melone, William 
S. Mensh, Patricia J. Moser, Del orah P. Movitz, Jessica Murray, Elaine J. Narod, 
Natalie G. Nelson, Susan New, Daniel K. Nordby, Sharon J. Nussbaum, Richard F. 
Nutter, Mary P. O'Brian, Robert O'Callaghan, Peggy O'Connor, Thomas A. Oleszeuk, 
Joanna Oliver, Eileen K. O'Neil, Alan E. Opresko, Mary Organ, Charles N. Ory, Thomas 
L. Osborne, Susan Painter, Mary P. Peckham, William P. Pendley, Gerald V. Perkins, 
Harold C. Pillsbury, Jeiilynn I. Powell, Karen M. Radius, Catherine Ray, Ann M. 
Raymond, Richard B. Reff, Madeleine S. Reines, Ruth A. Rice, Brenda E. Richey, 
Marilou Rickert, Diane Rorabaugh, David M. Roseman, Richard Rosenberg, Randy 
R. Ross, Anne S. Rothman, Thomas L. Rothstein, Anthony Sadoti, Trina Schneider, 
Suzanne T. Schnurle, Edwin C. Schonfeld, Elizabeth C. Scott, Brigitte M. Selcke, 
Ralph E. Seligmann, Doreen A. Shaddix, Adele M. Shapanka, Evelyn Sherman, Rona 
S. Silverton, Karen J. Skinner, Myra L. Skipper, Charles A. Sklar, Nancy I. Skon, 
Frank A. Sobolewski, Patricia L. Sondheimer, Steven M. Spector, Latricia A. Stephen- 
son, Marilyn A. Stewart, Nancy A. Storie, Rosalie L. Story, Priscilla A. Studholme, 
Robert A. Sugarman, Kenneth W. Sumner, Berit M. Sundquist, Samuel C. Swaby, Peter 
G. Tarassoff, John O. Thompson, Jr., Ronald J. Tipton, Anita Todras, William P. 
Toutant, Joel S. Turett, Jean E. Vanski, Nadya Verrillo, Ilene Y. W arren, Marcia 
Weadon, Cathleen A. Weigley, Barbara J. Willmarth, Caryl A. Wolfson, Judith G. 
Wolfson, Felix M. Wysocki, Jr., John J. Yates, Paul K. Zeman, Jr., Barbara L. Zeiper 


Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship: Allan W. Lohaus, A.B. 


Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund: 


Richard D. Basham, Lewis Bogaty, 


Donald R. Hanscom 


Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships: Jorge I. Aunon, Michael P. Berry, 


John A. Bissell, Jr., Joseph E. Castle, James M. Chandler, Spencer A. Hum, Lawrence J. 
Kastner, James D. Pavlis, Soedjana Sapiie, Walter C. Scales, Curtis A. Schroeder, Melvin 
Wahlberg, Donald B. Weaver, James L. Wong, Robert F. Xander 
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Emma K. Carr Scholarships: Terence L. Babcock, James L. Calio, Charles W. Cover, 
Richard W. Elder, Joseph P. Farina, Jr., James A. Goodhill, Basil L. Hamilton, Jr., 
William L. Hovey, Robin Kaye, Hudson N. LaSalle 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship: Robin Kaye 

Chi Omega Alumnae Scholarship Fund: Josephine E. McFarlin i 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarship: Mary M. Kass, A.B.; Alice M. Martinson, A.B.; Joan S. 
Steinkuller, A.B. 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarship: Arthur J. Sober 1 

Columbian Women Scholarships: Susan J. Coman, Yvonne C. Greenfield, Barbara F. 
Mooney, Janice S. Snow 

Council for Tobacco Research- USA-Research Scholarship: Bethanne Foley, A.B. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship: Anne H. Benson 

Isaac Davis Scholarship: Elizabeth Csycery Ronay 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship: William F. Banta, B.S.; John M. 
Cochran III, A.B.; Donald H. Hadley, A.B.; Jack W. Hanson, A.B.; Lenore Schreiber, 
A.B. 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship: Melvin Wahlberg 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship: Deborah P. Movitz 

Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarship: Herman R. Menzer 

General Motors College Scholarships: Diana S. Blackmon, Leonard P. Gianessi, Ardavazt 
Honanyan, Karla A. Leibowitz 

Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship: Candace J. Erickson 

Grand Chapter, District of Columbia, Order of Eastern Star Scholarship: Edward L. Baker 

Grants-in-Aid Scholarships: Louis D. Astolfi, Richard J. Ballard, James E. Barton, Jr, 
Richard E. Barton, Jr., Ralph M. Beatty, Charles A. Boone, George T. Bostic, Robert © 
Bowers, Edward L. Bradshaw, Gary M. Brain, James D. Bridgeman, Charles R. Campbell, 
Larry J. Cignetti, John J. Comitz, Timothy L. Conner, Robert P. Coonan, Bernard id 
Coulehan, John J. Cowan, Glenn R. Davis, Bernard D. Day, Jeffrey E. DeLong, Davi 
C. DeMarco, John E. Denbow, Robert W. Dennis, Fred G. Develey, Jr., Brian DiMagg' 
Kenneth Doyen, Charles R. Duda, Richard G. Ellis, Kenneth R. Ferris, Ralph J. Fiete 
Jr., Joseph E. French, Dennis G. Gallino, James Galvin, Raymond J. Garganes, Mark í 
Geier, Lawrence R. Genetti, William M. Golden, Raymond E. Graham, Arlene K. Gm 
Terry D. Grefe, Louis M. Gross, John G. Grosso, Edwin H. Herrick, Jr., Richard d 
Hester, Thomas P. Hilton, William E. Hoffer, Arthur E. Holdt, Robert P. Huber, Rich" 
L. Hughes, Charles J. Humphries, James Isom, Paul M. Janssen, Philippe G. doni 
Raymond V. Jones, Michael L. Judy, Robin Kaye, Bruce L. Keith, Charles B. uy 1 
Vincent P. Krevinas, Peter Kuharchek, Joseph F. Lalli, William J. Maloney, Dem ls 
Marusa, Robert A. Mazzoni, Michael P. McCall, Ellis R. McElroy, Merritt E. McKnig’ 
Thomas W. Metz, Gary W. Miller, Edward S. Mohn, Jr., Steven O. Molnar, Francis | f 
Mooney, Robert S. Morgan, Thomas W. Morgan III, Norman C. Neverson, Ro ty 
Nugent, Laurence M. Onie, Hugh W. Pacella II, Robert L. Paszek, Robert Raffer ý 
Edward C. Rainey, David A. Rakow, James F. Rash, Jr., Clifford E. Reid, Thome at 
Reilly, Robert P. Riordan, Jr., Louis J. Rubino, Jr., Ned S. Scherer, Robert S. St ad 
Robert J. Shue, James G. Snyder, David O. Sollenberger, David A. Spiker, woe" 
Spolar, Charles F. Spurlock, Billie A. Stablein, Richard C. Strohbach, Kennet lor, 

Stryjewski, John M. Sullivan, James F. Swentek, Joseph A. Tassone, Kent B. p.a 
Paul Tortstam, Richard J. Trent, Philip N. Walsh, Bernard R. Williams, Fred A. 

John K. Zier, Robert C. Zier 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund: Alice C. Granger 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship: Alice C. Granger 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship: Susan M. Ice 

Hazelton Scholarship: Elaine M. Frost 

Howard Henry Howlett Scholarship: Barbara L. Zieper 

Jewish War Veterans' Auxiliary Scholarship: Joseph P. Farina, Jr. 

James S. Kemper Scholarship: David C. Jardan 

Amos Kendall Scholarship: Steven M. Spector 

Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund: Heide Billes, B.S.; James W. Smith, B.S. 
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Law School Honor Scholarships: Edwin H. Beus, A.B.; Sara-Ann H. Determan, A B.; Alvin 
Ezrin, B.S. in Phar.; Stuart D. Halpert, A.B.; William E. Isaeff, B.S.; Michael S. Leo, 
A.B.; Lucy K. McCabe, A.B.; Miguel A. Mendez, A.B. in Govt.; Lenore Schreiber, A.B.; 
Harvey G. Sherzer, A.B.; John G. Skinner, A.B. 

Law School Trustee Scholarships: J. Gordon Arbuckle, A.B.; Warner F. Brundage, Jr., 
A.B.; Paul W. Chemnick, A.B.; John M. Cleary, A.B.; Richard O. Cunningham, A.B.; 
Joseph H. Dettmar, A.B.; Douglas R. Earle, A.B.; John S. Ebel, B.S.; Leslie G. Fleet, 
A.B.; Joseph C. Fleming, Jr., B.S.; Ilona E. Freedman, A.B.; John R Gates, A.B.; Mary 
J. Gaw, A.B.: Gary Glaser, A.B.; John C. Gray, A.B.; David K. Grayson, A.B.; Richard A. 
Hampe, A.B.; Stuart A. Heller, B.Ch.E.; Donald C. Homes, Jr., B.S.; Donald B. Hordes, 
A.B.; Robert S. Hullinghorst, A.B.; Gerald B. Kagan, A.B.; Michael Kimmel, A.B.; 
Stephen W. Kraus, B.S.; Marshall E. Kresman, B.S.; Marshall H. Lichtenstein, A.B.; Ivan 
I. Light, A.B.; Marlin R. McCaleb, A.B.; Peter D. Olexy, B.S.; Louis I. Parley, A.B.; 
Robert J. Patton, Jr., A.B.; James P. Perry, B.S.; Donald D. Price, B.S.; Neil E. Roberts, 
B.S. in E.E.: Steven L. Ross, A.B.; Howard P. Roy, A.B.; Richard A. Seitz, A.B.; Linda 
R. Singer, A.B.; Arthur D. Smith, B.S.; Robert N. Solomon, B.S.; Thomas V. Vakerics, 
A.B.; Robert R. Vawter, Jr., A.B.; Charles S. Walsh, B.S 

Lederle Laboratories Scholarship: Paul H. D'Amato, A.B.; Kenneth J. Forman, A.B.; 
Victor P. Wasilauskas, Jr., B.S 

Medical Alumni Scholarship Fund: Kenneth A. Fisher, B.S.; Brian C. Holober, A.B.; Roger 
C. Husted, B.S.; Bertram S. Liebross, B.S. 

Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships 
Benjamin L. Hawkins, Susan M. McKenzie 

4. Morehouse Scholarship: William P. Johnson 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society Scholarship Charles J. Bier, A.B. 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships: Judith C. Chirlin, Leslie M. Feuille, Yvonne 
C. Greenfield 

Charles Pfizer Medical S holarship Program: Dennis A Wight 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship: Jeanette Koch, A.B 

Gerald Pollin S holarship: Stephen H. Frye, A.B 

Linda Joy Pollin Scholarship: Leah L. Fontaine, A.B. 

Levin M. Powell Scholarship: Robert L. Johnson 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Scholarships Jacob Azreal, Michael Behen, 
Sandra Berkowitz, John T. Cavanaugh, Lee A. Danisch, Joseph Ebner, Kenneth G. Foote, 
Jan E. Friedlander, William A. Herman, Kenneth Hum, Paul B. Johnson, Robert J. 
Keltie, Gregory Lawson, William A. Lemeshewsky, Douglas Lowe, Edward R. Murray, 

. Michael W. Rohrer, Perry J. Saidman 

School of Medicine Scholarships: Jules R. Altfas, A.B.; Joseph M. Andrus, B.S.; David E. 

Ascarelli, B.S.; Barbara J. Azlant, B.S.; John A. Balacki, B.S.; Heide Billes, B.S.; Robert 

W. Bonar, B.S.; Ronald C. Burton, B.S.; Andrew A. Ceavatta, Jr., A.B.; James W. 

Delameter, A.B.; Howard B. Dickler, A.B.; George G. Edwards, Jr., A.B.; John R. 

Emmett, B.S.; Dennis J. Feen, B.S.; Robert M. Fine, A.B.; Kenneth A. Fisher, B.S.; 

Leah L. Fontaine, A.B.: Peter C. Freis, Jr., B.S.; Stephen H. Frye, A.B.; Robert J. 

Gerety, A.M.; Ernest R. Gerfin, A.B.; Jay S. Goldberg, A.B.; Kathryn K. Guyton, B.S.; 

Ronald L. Hansing; S. Paul Herndon IV, B.S.; Barbara R. Hoart, A.B.; John C. Hoefs, 

A.B.; Brian C. Holober, A.B.; Rogert C. Husted, B.S.; Taylor A. Jeppson, A.B.; Norman 

B. Jetton, A.B.; Mary M. Kass, A.B.; John J. Katona, B.S.; Charles G. Kevorkian, A.B.; 

Irwin H. Koff, A.B.; Rodney B. Kovick; Ronald B. Lamb, B.S.; Richard A. Lewis, A.B.; 

Bertram S. Liebross. B.S.; John E. Liljenquist, B.S.; Frances J. Lipman, A.B.; Allan 

W. Lohaus, A.B.; Alice M. Martinson, A.B.; Barbara M. Meyers, A.B.; Paul D. Miller, 

A.B.; Paul R. Mitchell, A.B.; Thomas E. Moeser, A.B.; Warren F. Muth, A.B.; Fred G. 

Odere, B.S.; Alan J. Oram, B.S.; Robert C. Osborne, A.B.; Philip Paul, A.B.; Alfred G. 

Peters, A.B.; Burton L. Redd, Richard M. Rytting, B.S.; Anita K. Schnur; Gabriel F. 

Sciallis, A.B.; James W. Smith, B.S.; Arthur J. Sober, A.B.; Joan S. Steinkuller, A.B.; 

Patrick J. Sullivan; Michael E. Sussman, A.B.; Jean M. Thorne, B.S. in Phar.; Richard 

L. Ward. B.S.: Victor P. Wasilauskas, Jr., B.S.; Richard M. Whalen, B.S.; Robert M. 

White, A.B.; Dennis A. Wight; John D. Wojcik, B.S.; Craig D. Woodard, A.B. 


Judy A. Elliston, Paul M. Fine, John W. Harris, 
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Lula M. Shepard Scholarships: Frank D. Buchholz, Katrina G. Weber 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Scholarship: Talmadge D. Cooper III, A.B. 

Special Program in Elementary Teacher Education: Ellen E. Baritot, A.B.; Helen W. Beals, 
B.S.; Anne L. Boley, A.B.; Nellie C. Bradford, B.S.; Jane Brodsky, A.B.; Lillian A- 
Brown, A.B.; Minnie L. Dyer, A.B.; Virginia L. Friedley, A.B.; Sylvia R. Garvin, A.B.; 
Virginia Godfrey, A.B.; Marsha G. Katz, A.B.; Mary I. Klebe, A.B.; Fradel Krameh 
A.B.; Margaret M. Ladd, A.B.; Virginia C. Leighton, A.B.; Holley M. Linn, A.B.; Pamela 
A. Majkowski, B.S.; Barbara J. Maly, A.B.; Carol S. Miller, B.S.; Angela A. Obermeier, 
A.B.; Deborah N. Pelton, A.B.; Virginia R. Reid, A.B.; Nancy P. Scibelli, A.B.; Beth I. 
Spiegelberg, A.B.; E. Karen G. Tersoff, A.B.; Susan M. Tracy, A.B. 

David Spencer Scholarship: Richard Raymond 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund: Irwin H. Koff, A.B. 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship: Anita J. Barnes 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships: John W. Rowland, Janice S. Snow 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship: John W. Rowland 

Tulare County Scholarship: Alfred G. Peters 

Union Methodist Church Scholarship: Simeon N. Bateman III, James C. Scopeletis 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology: Sharon Kyle, Cheryl A. Landrum, 
Wanda O’Rear, Veronica Pugh, Chung J. Smith 

William Walker Scholarship: William P. Johnson 

Abigail Ann Brown White and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund: Victor Chamandy; 
Edythe S. Danick, Susan Goldstein, Benjamin L. Hawkins, Jr. 

John Withington Scholarship: Samuel C. Swaby 

Women s Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship: Beatrice Harkleroad 

Zonta Club Scholarship: Candace M. Carroll 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Freshman Awards in Chemistry: John Richard Bacon, Loren Scott Funt, 
Karen Marshall Kelley 

Aipha Chi Sigma Senior Award in Chemistry: Donald Richard Hanscom 

Alpha Delta Pi Award in scholarship and leadership: Karla Anne Leibowitz 

Alpha Kappa Psi Award in Commerce: Jack Ronald Starr 


American Institute of Chemists Award in Chemistry: Donald Richard Hanscom bed 
American Security and Trust Company Award to a graduating senior in the Nation 
Law Center for excellent work in Estate Planning: John Philip Meyerholz diam 
niu 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award in Engineering and Applied Science: Douglas Ww 
Lowe 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Award in Organic Chemistry: Karen Joy Skinner t 

Wilbur J. Carr Award to that student in the graduating class who has demonstrated our 
standing ability in the study of international affairs and who has given evidence i 
possessing in marked degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and ‘the de 
cated public servant: Edward Wesley Hughes 

Chemical Rubber Company Award in Physics: Robert Alan Blanar 

Chi Omega Award in Social Sciences: Anne Sherry Rothman ate 

Columbian Women Award to the graduating senior woman who in her undergrad 
life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women: Nancy Joan S ^ 

John Henry Cowles Awards in Government: Jack Ronald Starr (School of Governm* a 
and Business Administration), Robert Michael Lester (School of Public and Inte? 
tional Affairs) 

E. K. Cutter Award in English: Thomas Spaulding Willard 

Andy Davis Award for the Promotion of School Spirit: Robert Richard DeTore, 
Lee Meehan ize, 

Isaac Davis Awards in Public Speaking: First Prize, Justin Edward Beals; Second Pr" 
Randy Richard Ross; Third Prize, Allen Roger Snyder 

Delta Gamma Award for scholarship, extracurricular activites, and service t€ 

versity: Diana Sue Blackmon 


Elizabeth 


> the Unt 
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Delta Zeta Award in Biology: John Richard Bacon 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Award to an outstanding senior student for excellence 
in Spanish: Jill Helen Kleinman 

Jesse Frederick Essary Award to that student who has given promise of sound citizenship 
and ability in “forthright reporting": Billie Alice Stablein 

Joshua Evans III Memorial Award to that man in the graduating class who has demon 
strated his signal ability in good citizenship: Barry Roger Schenof 

Willie E. Fitch Memorial Award in Chemistry: Donald Richard Hanscom 

Allie S. Freed Award to that member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of Preventive Medicine 
Robert Allen Liss 

Walter Freeman Award to a student in the graduating class in the School of Medicine 
who submits the best essay based on original investigation: Robert Allen Liss 

Charles Glover Award to that student in the National Law Center who has attained the 
litghest average grade in the third-year, full-time course Neil Eugene Roberts 

Alice Douglas Goddard Award in American Literature: Linda Anne Herzog 

Edward Carrington Goddard Award in French: June Craw ford Humbert 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Award in Commerce: Jack Ronald Starr 

Hamilton Watch Award in Engineering: Paul Barron Johnson 

Alec Horwitz Award to the senior in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated 
exceptional proficiency in the field of Surgery Alice Marie Martinson 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Award in United States History: Richard Barrett Dressner, 
Richard Arnold Harrison 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Award in Biology: Evelyn Charlotte Huwyler 

John Bell Larner Award to that member of the graduating class of the National Law 
Center who attains the highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws: Neil Eugene Roberts 

Huron W. Lawson Award in Obstetrics and Gynecology: Terry Paul Clemmer 

Lawyers Title Award for excellence in the law of real property Neil Eugene Roberts 

Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Award to the outstanding freshman man David Allen 
Nadler 

Martin Mahler Award in Materials Testing: Peter Montague Austin 

Benjamin Manchester Award to a member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
who has an outstanding record and shows promise oj real humanitarianism in the 
Practice of medicine: Mary Musselman Kass 

Mortar Board Award to the woman student in the Sophomore Class having a scholastic 
Standing of B or higher and the most outstanding re cord in activities: Michele Nancy 
Cohen 

Julius S. Neviaser Award in Orthopedic Surgery: Alice Marie Martinson 

Old Men Award to a man in the Junior Class who has made outstanding contributions to 
Student activities: Larry Wayne Self r 

Omicron Delta Kappa Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout his 
course, has done the most constructive work in student activities Richard Arnold 
Harrison 

Order of Scarlet Award to that member of the Sophomore Class who has the most out 
standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the University: Stephen 
Ridgeway Remsberg 

John Ordronaux A ward to that member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
with the highest scholastic standing: Robert Allen Liss 

hi Eta Sigma Award to the beginning male student attaining the highest scholastic average 
in his first full semester of work: Jay Roy Kraemer, David Michael Roseman 

i Beta Phi Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout her course, has 

4 done the most to promote student activities: Marietta E ileen Bernot 

! Lambda Theta Award in Teacher Education: Theresa Anne Gray 

Si Chi Awards in Psychology: Victor Chamandy (Undergraduate), Routh Nash Coffman 
(Graduate) 


uggles Award in Mathematics: Randy Richard Ross 
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Dr. William G. Schafhirt Award to a senior student in the School of Medicine for the 
best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest: Stanley 
Gary Morrison 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Award to a member of the graduating class 
for excellence in the historical and cultural phases of German studies: Helga Monica 
Havelka 

School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar to the senior who 
graduates with the highest standing: Robert William Albert Ayre 

Sigma Kappa Award in Chemistry: Karen Marshall Kelley 

Staughton Award in Latin: Margaret Lee Backenheimer 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Award in Physics: Richard Gary Epstein 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Award in Medieval History: Anna Marie Pullan 

United States Law Week Award to an outstanding senior student in the National Law 
Center: Sara-Ann Determan : 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Award for an essay on World Peace: Lynne Thomson Car 
rier 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate them- 
selves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to promote the 
general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the University 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person w ho is or has been a 
member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University or of the Board 
of Trustees of the University. Active members are those eligible members who are current 
contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life members of The George Washington University 
General Alumni Association, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
contributors to the Annual Support Program. i 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of address or 
occupation and to supply information with re gard to their fellow alumni. 


RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
JUNE 4, 1967 


Leon Jacobs, A.M. 1938, Ph.D. 1947 
Robert Morris Page, A.M. 1933 
Cynthia Clark Wedel, Ph.D. 1957 


RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI SERVICE AWARDS 
JUNE 2, 1967 


Joel Barlow, LL.B. 1935 

Reginald D. Barta, A.B. 1958, A.M. 1965 
ES Margaret Davis, A.B. 1937, A.M. 1941 
- Frank Doubleday, A.M. 1955 

ie Gambal, A.B. in Govt. 1952 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951 

Howard E. Ticktin, A.B. 1950, M.D. 1954 

Harold Max well Young, A.B. 1926 


GOVERNING BOARD 
1967-68 


President.—L. Jackson | mbrey, A.B. 1937, LL.B., LL.M. 1949; 6013 Sth Road N., Arling- 


ton, Va. 
Vice President.—J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, A.M. in Ed. 1945; 1200 N. Nash 


Street, Arlington, Va. 5 - ; 
leasurer.— Reginald D. Barta, A.B. 1958, A.M. 1965 ; 7623 Mendota Place, Springfield, Va. 


Secretary. Lyn Henderson Clark, A.B. 1954; 9810 Summit Avenue, Kensington, Md. 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Alice K. Andersen, A.B. 1941; 4441 Lowell Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Lyn Henderson Clark, A.B. 1954; 9810 Summit Avenue, Kensington, Md. 
Harold E. Mesirow, A.B. 1954, LL.B. 1957; 1625 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Victor H. Cohn, Ph.D. 1961; 3932 Prospect Street, Kensington, Md. 
Helen M. Dyer, M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1935; 3024 Tilden Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Mary A. Holman, A.B. 1955, A.M. 1957, Ph.D. 1963; 940 Spring Hill Road, McLean, Va. 
School of Medicine: 
Frederick Y. Donn, Jr., M.D. 1941; 3339 Stuyvesant Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Howard E. Ticktin, A.B. 1950, M.D. 1954; D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
National Law Center: 
L. Jackson Embrey, A.B. 1937, LL.B., LL.M. 1949; 6013 5th Road N., Arlington, Va. 
Dayton M. Harrington, LL.B. 1942; 454 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; 1627 K Street, N.W., Washing 
ton, D.C. 
School of Engineering and Applied Science: 
William J. Ellenberger, B.S. in E.E. 1930, B.S. in M.E. 1934; 6419 Barnaby Street, N.W» 
Washington, D.C. 
Delmer C. Ports, B.S. in E.E. (w.d.) 1937; 7909 Birnam Wood Drive, McLean, Va. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 1933; 4427 25th Street N., Arlington, Va. 
School of Education: 
Dorothy L. Johnson, A.M. in Ed. 1945; 2539 34th Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 
Howard O. Johnson, A.M. in Ed. 1948, Ed.D. 1950; 3014 Woodlawn, Falls Church, Va 
J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, A.M. in Ed. 1945; 1200 N. Nash Street, Arlington 
Va. 
School of Government and Business Administration: 
William Belford, A.B. in Govt. 1960; 1016 N. Livingston Street, Arlington, Va. 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951; 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 
School of Public and International Affairs 
William Belford, A.B. in Govt. 1960; 1016 N. Livingston Street, Arlington, Va. 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951; 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 
College of General Studies: 
Reginald D. Barta, A.B. 1958, A.M. 1965; 7623 Mendota Place, Springfield, Va. 
J. Frank Doubleday, A.M. 1955; 404 N. Kenmore Street, Arlington, Va. 
Geraldine Werner, A.B. 1948; 7418 Holly Avenue, Takoma Park, Md. 
Faculty 
John G. Allee, Jr., A.B. in Ed. 1939, A.M. 1940; 3726 Ingomar Street, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 
Robert M. Riggs, A.B. 1955; 4755 Berkeley Terrace, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Large (appointed) 
Abiah A. Church, A.B. 1948, LL.B. 1950; 658 N.E. 74th Street, Miami, Fla. 
Donald W. Cole, M.B.A. 1957; 323 North Elton, Birmingham, Mich. 
Julius P. Filcik, LL.B. 1959; 1162 Hollywood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jasper T. Hiers, LL.B. 1950; 1349 Coosaw, Charleston, S.C. 
Joseph L. Koach, A.B. 1949; 219 Woodland, Highland Park, Ill. 
Angelo M. May, M.D. 1937; 450 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. st 
Philbrick McCoy, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923, LL.D. 1957; Judge, Superior Court, L 
Angeles, Calif. 
Vernon Romney, LL.B. 1922; 404 Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, Utah an 
T. Arthur Smith, A.B. in Govt. 1949, A.M. in I.A. 1962; 1609 Simmons Court, McLé 
Va. 
Hugh S. Wertz, B.S. in E.E. 1929, LL.B. 1935; Western Electric Company, 195 Br 
way, New York, N.Y. 
Harold M. Young, A.B. 1926; 3711 Dartmouth Street, Dallas, Texas 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporated in 1959, 
continues the organization previously known as The George Washington University Medical 
Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a nonprofit 
Organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide constructive 
services for the alumni of The George Washington University School of Medicine, for 
furthering the art and science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare 
of The George Washington University School of Medicine, its students, The George Wash- 
ington University Hospital and its trainees.” 

Active membership in the Association consists of: all graduates of the School of 
Medicine; current members and, on application, past members of the teaching staff of the 
School of Medicine who hold Doctor’s degrees; Doctors of Medicine who have had one or 
more years of postgraduate training in The George Washington University Hospital. Junior 
membership consists of all members of the student body of the School of Medicine during 
the time they are students. 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medicine at 
1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1967-68 


President.—Jerome H. Epstein, A.M. 1948, M.D. 1953; 2141 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

President Elect.—William Brainin, A.B. 1931, M.D. 1934; 6124 Central Avenue, Capitol 
Heights, Md. 

First Vice President.—James A. Dusbabek, M.D. 1934; 916 19th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Second Vice President.—Jack B. Kleh, A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944; 1915 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary. Charles E. Smith, A.B. 1939, M.D. 1941; St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, 
D.C. 

Treasurer.—Jerome W. Canter, M.D. 1925; 1722 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Executive Council 
Frederick Y. Donn, Jr., M.D. 1941, 3339 Stuyvesant Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Ernest A. Gould, M.D. 1939; 1302 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Richard E. Palmer, A.B., M.D. 1944; 312 S. Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 
George Speck, M.D. 1941; 4801 Kenmore Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 
Thomas A. Wilson, A.B. 1942, M.D. 1944; 730 24th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941; 730 24th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington Law Association was founded in 1912 and has been affiliated 
With the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated in the constitution 
are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep the alumni of the school in close 
touch with one another, especially with members of their own classes, to gather and publish 
at intervals information as to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further 
the interests of the school. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school or National University 
and have left in good standing, and any member or former member of the faculty of the 
School, Active members are those eligible members who are current contributors to the 
Law Annual Support program of the University and life members of the George Washington 

aw Association. : 

The Association plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. Law 
Alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts so that directory 


Information can be kept up to date. 
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The Law Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


OFFICERS QF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1967-68 


President.—Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. 1938; 1616 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
First Vice President.—Oliver Gasch, LL.B. 1932; U.S. Court House, Washington, D.C. 
Second Vice President.—Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; 1200 17th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
Third Vice President.—Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936; Shoreham Building 
Washington, D.C. 
Secretary.—Clarence T. Kipps, Jr., J.D. 1953; 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D.C. 
Treasurer. — Alexander L. Stevas, A.B. 1949, LL.B. 1951; 1970 Rockingham Street, McLean, 
Va. 
Executive Committee 
Joel Barlow, LL.B. 1935; Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C 
Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 
Henry A. Berliner, Jr., LL.B. 1964; 1100 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Alvin Capp, A.B. 1961, LL.B. 1964; 500 Northeast 3d Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Fred H. Daly, LL.B. 1966; 2866 S. Buchanan Street, Arlington, Va. 
Joseph A. DeGrandi, M.S. 1950, LL.B. 1952; 1815 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950; 7100 Baltimore Avenue, College Park, Md. 
Lloyd Fletcher, J.D. 1939; 4851 Maury Lane, Alexandria, Va. 
Elizabeth S. Freret, LL.B. 1950; 1 Farragut Square South, Washington, D.C. 
Harold L. George, LL.B. (Natl) 1920; 719 N. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif 
Philip A. Gragan, A.B. 1953, J.D. 1959; 2401 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. | 
Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W.» 
Washington, D.C. 
William S. Hochman, J.D. 1962; Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963; Idaho First National Bank Building, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Joseph D. Hughes, LL.B. 1934; 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ronald E. Madsen, Sr., J.D. 1955; Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
Milton E. Mermelstein, A.B. 1930, LL.B. 1931; 445 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Katsugo Miho, LL.B. 1953; 195 S. King Street, Honolulu, Hawaii : 
Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956; Department of the Treasury, 15th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; 1921 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.( " 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1933; Southern Building, Washington, pc 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, A.B. 1950, LL.B. 1952; Tower Building, Washington, D.C. 
Nad A. Peterson, A.B. 1950, J.D. 1953; The Flour C orp., Ltd., 2500 S. Atlantic Boule 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bernarr R. Pravel, J.D. 1951; 500 Jefferson Building, Houston, Texas 
Gordon J. Quist, J.D. 1962; 465 Old Kent Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
James Robertson, LL.B. 1965; 5222 Roosevelt Street, Bethesda, Md 
Ethan Stroud, LL.M. 1956; 1401 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 
Sidney Struble, LL.B. 1917 (Natl), LL.M. 1919 (Natl); 553 7th Street, Brooklyr 
Betty Ann Thompson, A.B. 1946, LL.B. 1948; 2045 15th Street N., Arlington, Va. 
William C. Thornton, LL.B. 1961; 227 Hill Street, Reno, Nev. 


y, N.Y. 


Kirby L. Turnage, Jr., J.D. 1964; 434 Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga 

Sterry R. Waterman, Law (1926); 12 Highland Avenue, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

George F. Wilsey, J.D. 1958; 275 4th Street N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

James O. Wright, LL.B. 1938; P.O. Box 1966, Detroit, Mich. ow 
: t, N.W» 


Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., ex officio, LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; 1627 K Stree 
Washington, D.C. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Library Science Alumni Association was organized in 1932 by graduates of the Divi- 
sion of Library Science and became an affiliate of the General Alumni Association in 1935. 
It was established to foster a closer relationship between the Faculty and graduates and 
to further the interests of the Division of Library Science and of the University as a whole. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1966-67 


President. —John S. Moats, A.B. in L.S. 1932; 5100 Dorset Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Vice President. —Susan O. Futterer, A.B. in L.S. 1936; 1701 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C 

Secretary. — Marguerite Rebecca Quattlebaum, A.B. 1939; 1022 26th Road S., Arlington, Va. 

Treasurer.—Elinor Elizabeth Dunnigan, A.B. in L.S. 1930, A.M. 1932; 5205 Colorado 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, INC. 

The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and was incorporated in 1962. 
It has worked closely with the General Alumni Association since its organization. Its 
Objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the School in closer fellowship, to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the School and the University at large, to foster activities of 
the engineering organizations recognized by the University, and to advance the profession 
of engineering in general 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1967-68 

President.-Edward A. Wareham III, B.E.E. 1953; 5004 Rodman Road, Washington, D.C. 

Vice President.—William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961, 4300 2 23d Road N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Secretary. Raymond P. Morales, B.S. (E.E.) 1965; 7300 Churchill Road, McLean, Va. 

Treasurer.—Harvey J. Flatt, B.E.E. 1963; 10636 Montrose Road, Bethesda, Md. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 

The ¢ George Washington University Nurses Association was organized in 1914. In 1936, 
this organization was made an integral part of the Ge neral Alumni Association, and grad- 
uates of the School of Nursing were accorded associated membership. The objects of 
the Association are to hold in unison the graduates ol The George Washington University 
Hospital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to promote the advance of 
Nursing in the interest of The George Washington University Hospital. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1966-67 


President. Katherine M. del Valle, 2223 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Secretary Junita Love, 4815 Battery Lane, Bethesda, Md. á 
Treasurer. — Alma Binks, 5101 Sargent Road, N.E., Washington, D.C. 


WOMEN'S PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


The purpose of this organization is to foster and promote the teaching profession in the 
fields of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. Its functions are (1) to attract 
Students to the profession who show evidence of outstanding teaching capability, (2) to 
offer professional guidance to members in this field of work, (3) to render service to the 
“Ommunity, and (4) to render service to the University. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1966-67 


President.—Jane S. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1945; 3720 Northampton Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Secretary.—Shielamarie M. Schiffmann, B.S. in P.E. 1960, A.M. in Ed. 1966; 2806 Pine 
Spring Road, Falls Church, Va. 

Treasurer. —Camille J. Craig, B.S. in P.E. 1942, A.M. in Ed. 1952; 1326 30th Street, N.W» 
Washington, D.C. 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


Regional alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association are active in a number 
of areas. Information about the officers and activities of these clubs may be obtained from 
the Alumni Office of the University. 


THE LETTERMEN CLUB 


The membership of this organization shall consist of those men who, for participation in 
a sport at The George Washington University, have been awarded varsity letters or fresh 
man numerals, who are no longer undergraduate students of the University; and those men 
who, for managing a freshman or varsity sport, received letters or numerals. 

The objectives of the club are to (1) bring together on a social level former letterme? 
of all sports, (2) renew acquaintances and promote fellowship, (3) encourage higher ideals 
of intercollegiate athletics at the University, and (4) assist the University in matters pef 
taining to athletics when requested. 


OFFICERS FOR 1967-68 


President.—Charles B. Reed, B.S. in P.E. 1963, A.M. in Ed. 1965; 1563A N. Van Dom 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 

Vice President.—Joseph J. Bernot, B.S. in Ed. 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1953; 3720 Northampton 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer. — Stephen J. Korcheck, B.S. in P.E. 1954, A.M. in Ed. 1966; 2703 Upshur Street; 
Mount Rainier, Md. 

Secretary.—J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, A.M. in Ed. 1945; 1200 N. Nash Street, 
Arlington, Va. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


The objectives of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintanceship among ud 
members, (2) the advancement of women by the founding of scholarships in the vano 
departments of the University, and (3) the promotion of the interests of the University: 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons shall be eligible for active membership: (1) any woman who 9 
currently registered or has been previously registered as a student in The George Washingt” 
University; (2) any woman member of the Faculties or Board of Trustees, any woman = 
the administrative staff; the wife of any member of the Faculties, Board of Trustees, 
the administrative staff; and (3) any woman recipient of an honorary degree from 
University. 


OFFICERS FOR 1967-68 


President.-Sue Burnett Panzer (Mrs. Irving R. M.), A.B. 1941; 2500 Que Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. : NW: 

First Vice President.-Hazel Hanback (Mrs. William B.), A.B. 1940; 2152 F Street, © 

Washington, D.C. 
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Second Vice President.—Tahmineh I. Parsons (Mrs. George), B.S. in H.E. 1955, A.M. in 
Ed. 1958; 2101 Yorktown Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Recording Secretary.— Virginia H. Teller, A.M. in Ed. 1964; 4101 Legation Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C 

Corresponding Secretary.—Helen C. Weiland; 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary. —Mabel O. Traiser, A.B. 1952; 4532 47th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer. — Ruth Cammack, A.B. 1948; 3806 Davis Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Assistant Treasurer.—Gladys Leech Fishel, A.B. 1954, A.M. 1956, LL.B. 1965; 3819 N 
Albemarle Street, Arlington, Va. 

Historian. — Margaret Murray, A.B. 1930, A.M. 1941; 5629 Lamar Road, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Past President.—Elma Williams, A.B. 1954; 3016 Tilden Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE WOMEN'S BOARD 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests and advancement of 
The George Washington University Hospital. Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of 
each month, October to June, inclusive. Inquiries regarding membership should be addressed 
to the Corresponding Secretary, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C., 
20006. 


OFFICERS FOR 1967-68 


Honorary President.—Mrs. ( loyd H. Marvin 
President. —Mrs. James J. Feffer 
First Vice President.—Mrs. Alvin E. Parrish 
Second Vice President Mrs Reginald H. Pledger 
Third Vice President.—Mrs. Jed W. Pearson 
Recording Secretary.—Mrs. Robert S. Wild 
Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Charles S. Coakley 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Benjamin Manchester 
Treasurer.—Mrs. J. Blaine Harrell 
Assistant Treasurer.—Mrs. Charles R.L. Halley 
Directors 

Mrs. Samuel M. Burgess II 

Mrs. Francis L. Kiep 

Mrs. Martin A. Mason 
Mrs. Joseph H. Roe 


Men 
Lower Division. ...... 1,328 
Upper Division ...... 575 
Graduate Division... . . 365 
Unclassified......... 1 
EO TET A rA ct 2,269 
GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Doctor of Philosophy... 318 
DD. TM ILL. 1 
NS T EN en 319 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Doctor of Medicine .... 373 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Bachelor of Laws ..... 1,122 
Master's and Doctor's 

DENM 2. rrn 70 
Unclassified ........ 101 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


FALL SEMESTER 


Women 


1,402 
851 
342 


2,595 
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SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 1966-67 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 
1,227 1,289 2,516 
555 806 1,361 

337 317 654 

i 1 


2120 2412 4,532 


51 
324 127 y^ 

1 
325 128 453 
369 32 401 
1,006 g1 — 1087 
85 a 
86 7 Š 


1,177 


Undergraduate....... 340 8 
os. mean gl 894 7 
Unclassified ........ 39 

pte Sie bin Atk yee 15 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Undergraduate....... 34 212 
ous Swagger 342 385 
Unclassified ........ 26 37 
a 402 634 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
348 


901 


39 
1,288 


«246 
727 
63 


1,036 


292 
799 
45 


1,136 


27 
344 
18 


389 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Undergraduate....... 147 33 
SIDS is sx... 882 71 
Unclassified ........ 24 

017 PENNE 1,053 104 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Undergraduate.. ..... 95 77 
Eder. oris oo 130 48 
ylides E 225 125 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Undergraduate... . . .. 56 26 
MOT tater cs ocak os 43 3 
Unclassified ........ 12 4 
BENE; 2... 111 33 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


University students . .. . 968 789 
SUMMARY 

Undergraduate. ...... 2,575 2,609 
ese 4,53 1,101 
Unclassified ........ 1,172 843 


1,157 


172 
178 


350 


82 
46 
16 


144 


1,757 


5,184 
5,640 
2,015 


12,839 


141 
831 


25 


997 


86 
114 


200 


71 


110 


NN 62 


1,587 


4,809 
5,297 
1,813 


Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate 


Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES OFF-CAMPUS STUDY 


FALL SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 
299 49 348 
895 41 936 

1,194 90 1,284 

E ys 563 2,818 

3,449 653 4,102 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1966 


166 24 190 
1,069 13 1,082 
1,235 37 1,272 

542 176 718 

1708 213 1,990 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


a ..... 


Massachusetts 


FALL SPRING 
37 34 Nebraska 
12 7 Nevada .. 
23 19 New Hampshire .. . . 
24 18 New Jersey . 
245 231 New Mexico 
37 34 New York 
296 275 
47 39 North Dakota 
Ohio 
1,975 1,822 Oklahoma 
166 156 Oregon 
45 46 Pennsylvania 
29 29 Rhode Island 
33 30 South Carolina 
98 192 South Dakota 
62 55 Tennessee 
30 24 Texas . 
35 32 Utah 
32 29 Vermont 
23 26 Virginia 
29 26 Washington 
2,262 2,136 West Virginia 
277 251 Wisconsin 
94 93 Wyoming 
43 42 Guam 
16 14 Panama Canal Zone . . 
70 68 Puerto Rico 


SPRING SEMESTER 


FALL SPRING 


North Carolina. . . 


28 18 Virgin Islands 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FALL 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia . . 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil .... 
British Guiana 
British West Indies 
Burma 
Cameroun 
Canada . . 
Chile 
China . 
Colombia. .... : 
Congo, Republic of . . 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Byes tf... kx 
Denmark ...... 
Dominican Republic 
n TENERE NOR M 
Egypt... S 
El Salvador....... 
England . 
Ethiopia 
Finland... .. 
Formosa ........ 
France 
Germany . 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guatemala ..... 
Guinea, Republic of 
Haiti 
Honduras . t 
HongKong....... 
Hungary 

India 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED 1966-67 


Advanced Professional Certificate (Education) 
Associate in Arts (College of General Studies) . . . 
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SUMMER FEB. JUNE TOTAL 


Associate in Arts (Columbian College of Arts 


ee ae re —LIX*NTLLIR 4 7 11 
Bachelor of Arts (College of General Studies) . . . 31 25 42 98 
Bachelor of Arts (Columbian College of Arts 
SC OES Ses sum oie d 98 107 377 582 
Bachelor of Arts (School of Public and Inter- 
EA Afia. v. v a se 15 5 52 72 
Bachelor of Arts in Education. ........... 20 27 67 114 
Bachelor of Business Administration (College 
Of Generi Studie. doom ed 2 9 3 14 
Bachelor of Business Administration (School of 
Government and Business Administration). . . 11 26 46 83 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering ......... l 1 
eee A, eee eee 62 80 235 377 
Bachelor of Science (Columbian College of Arts 
a OSES 5 of shamans us «2 10 11 31 52 
Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). .....- . l 2 7 10 
Bachelor of Science (Communications). ..... .« 5 5 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) . . . . 4 8 12 
Bachelor of Science (Electronics) .......... 1 2 11 14 
Bachelor of Science (Engineering Science)... . . 1 l 
Bachelor of Science (Machine Computers)... . . 2 2 4 
Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) . . . . 1 l 
Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) . . . 1 3 4 
Bachelor of Science (Theoretical and Applied = 
MESES. ETE Ses POSSE 2 : 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering ........- - 2 4 
Bachelor of Science in General Studies . ...... 3 6 9 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Car- 
i Weraphic Sciefic® . . T.. + ajo o o esos l l 
| | Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology .... 2 2 4 
To Bachelor of Science in Physical Education... . . 2 2 11 15 
ll 1 Doctor of Business Administration ......... 4 4 
UB Doctor of Education ....... eee l 2 13 16 
| | Doctor of Medicine ...... gaisro ec AÙ l 95 4 
TM Oo c d'835 e. PEE LP. -— 20 19 7 
Doctor of Public Administration .......... 1 
jl a O ss 17 usa Tres d 1 4 3 8 
li Í Education Specialist ................. 1 3 4 : 
nN Master of Arts (College of General Studies) . . . . 5 7 10 2 
Aj Master of Arts (Columbian College of Arts 
t hU ith eT d^ Tienes: NES 30 18 35 83 
" Master of Arts (School of Public and Inter- 0 
national Affair)... .... ee 13 15 12 4 
Master of Artsin Education ............. 80 39 100 H 
i Master of Arts in Government............- 8 12 8 ^" 
| | Master of Arts in International Affairs ..... .- - 9 13 rs 
D. Master of Arts in Teaching.............. 2 31 3 
Master of Business Administration (College of 3 
Gener OO. : 1175.98.12 11.4. 14 1 2 
Master of Business Administration (School of 00 
Government and Business Administration) . . 45 37 118 2 4 
Master of Comparative Law ...........-+. 2 2 
Master of Comparative Law (American 5 
0005 en E V ee Bo 2 2 1 3 
Master of Engineering Administration ....... 3 3 


SUMMER FEB. JUNE TOTAL 


easier OF Fine Adfa a. mft Maat hone ] 4 4 9 
Master of Laws. . . WT pnt ed A 3 9 22 34 
Master of Public Administration (College of 

Genel SEIL. <0 5.25 asazu i QE ewe eR 1 l 
Master of Public Administration (School of Gov- 

ernment and Business Administration) . . . . 3 5 8 
Master of Science (Columbian College of Arts 

and Sciences) bf gister etn ae 8 14 9 31 
Master of Science (School of Engineering and 

Applied SCINCO) . sa ai A A = 5 grs 3 9 E 35 
Master of Science in Business Administration . . . 164 16 12 192 
Master of Science in Engineering.........-.-- 1 16 7 24 
Master of Science in Financial Management . . . 11 12 17 40 
Master of Science in Governmental 

Administration Co Que s ere pate COR 3 6 10 19 
Master of Science in International Affairs T 2 10 27 281 
Master of Science in Personnel Administration . . 72 64 208 
Master of Science in Public Administration . . 59 l 15 75 
Totals) ogee Lag SRANI) REIR 1,040 693 1,636 3,369 
TEACHING STAFF 1966-67 
Erofessors Emesill, eoe ite reco DEI o e aE Soupe 63 
BIO. na woe de ov! «ae. cicaneia E e DEP REC IDEE RO NET 199 
Bedtarch Profedtoéa- 5. A orotic ath 9 coe soni einer Sena s eL 7 
SITIONS TR ae wn. cdi ni pio» V XIMENA Rare s = 
iS PRODOME ".. cenar emip ewean TAA a N ee ee 11 
meetessontal Lecintems 7...» vs suse a E hae as OS 119 
Aa Go o PEO E he ates A a P 50 
nato A e e HE APO TC ee oe ee OR Sm etm 155 
Associate Research Professogs . uoo oro Tip dnn haea et 9 
Eidling Associatd Protesecrs: ener nien EINE RIMIS a E A 4 
Associate Professorial Lecturers... sso ccs cee cet Ai. P tee ise » s Pee 90 
masociate Clinical Professors 5-5 65 OE esae 115 
BubtantProfestot$ /...... 2. coo» clo xu vein! iki MEL I.G maiain 167 
Histant Research Professogs ........^ SAIS aisles tae aes « EPOD IN 10 
Diag Assistant Professors .... « ... eoo RO eines eres UMANE eee 1 
Bsslstant Professorial Lecturers . ~.. zerrie rere nT eee E TE 117 
Bslistent Clinical Professors ...:..... osoena anin N A 267 
ione APPARE E C rose 62 
Blinical Instrictoté .......- eo mS ete, LEAT eee aren er 197 
L2 t ERE RCRCEEREIS SERERE aR a RICO UEP SUP MES 88 
BünotLéctomm... ~ « > « sus xhi «c cc» PERENNEM LL 10 
Special Lectures |... ora T E d s E aD E SETS eat MEM EROR RR A 21 
Badio Lechiospa Cerere RE ecu s s P Oa ee ee EE 17 
Assistants in the School of Medicine . . 95 
EMIOWs in the School o£ Malali., io sere Wels pip ei IMS Ree LI e EE 59 
Fellows Gonmedike). .. o. room eo n RE siete keer SU PRKENO aie Peete sie wheats 24 
University Leaching Fellows... ecu 34 ors Hae Apgar ie 51 
Graduate Teaching Assistants: ...... n bis ole oe wind a ates foe are te 75 
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Alumni and Allied Associations, 105-11 


Alumni Achievement Awards, 
recipients of, 105 

Alumni Service Awards, recipients 
of, 105 

Columbian Women, 110-11 

Engineer Alumni Association, 109 


General Alumni Association, 105-11 


Governing Board, 105-6 
Law Association, 107-8 
Lettermen Club, 110 
Library Science Alumni 
Association, 109 
Medical Alumni Association, 107 


D. 


Degrees conferred, 3-96 
Annual Commencement, June 4, 
1967, 53-95 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 3-6, 31-35, 53-62 


Education, School of, 10-13, 42-44, 


75-83 
Engineering and Applied Science, 
School of, 9-10, 39-42, 72-75 
General Studies, College of, 17-30, 
48-52, 90-95 


F 
Faculty, number and rank, 117 
H 

Honorary degrees conferred, 96 


P 


Prizes, recipients of, 102-4 


pi 
Scholarships, recipients of, 98-102 
Statistical Record, 112-17 
Degrees conferred, summary of, 
115-17 
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Alumni and Allied Associations (cont'd) 
Nurses Association, 109 
Regional Alumni Clubs, 110 
Women's Board of the University 
Hospital, 111 
Women's Physical Education Alumnae 
Association, 109-10 
Awards, recipients of, 97-104, 105 
Alumni Achievement, 105 
Alumni Service, 105 
Fellowships, 97-98 
Prizes, 102-4 
Scholarships, 98-102 
Traineeships, 97-98 


Degrees conferred (cont'd) 

Government and Business Adminis- 

tration, School of, 14-16, 45-47, 
83-88 

Graduate Council, 35-36, 62-64 

Graduate School of Public Law, 8-9, 

Honorary, 96 

Medicine, School of, 7, 64-66 

National Law Center, 7-9, 37-39, 66-72 

Public and International Affairs, 
School of, 16, 48, 88-89 

September 30, 1966, 3-30 

Winter Convocation, February 22, 


1967, 31-52 
Fellowships, recipients of, 97-98 
E 


Statistical Record (cont'd) 
Registration, summary of, 112-15 
Geographical Distribution of 
Students, 114-15 
Teaching Staff, 117 


